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[Introductory  Loiter  to  Voloniefl  4  and  ^  of  tBe  Series.]' 

To  Sir  G.  W.  Kekewich,  KC.B., 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education 
Sir, 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  present  to  you  the  accompanying 
volumes  of  Special  Reports,  aescriptive  of  the  Educational 
Systems  of  the  chief  Colonies  of  the  British  Empire. 

In  1897,  after  the  celebration  of  the  completion  of  the  sixtieth 
year  of  fier  Majesty's  reign,  it  was  decided  that  steps  shoidd  be 
taken  to  prepare  a  series  of  reports  on  Colonial  Education.  The 
Secretary  or  State  for  the  Colonies,  when  approached  on  the 
subject  by  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
approved  the  plan  and  forwarded,  ^vith  a  covering  letter,  to  the 
Education  Departments  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Manitoba,  North- West  Territories,  British  Columbia, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  Newfoundland,  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  South  Australia,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  Western 
AustraUa,  New  Zealand,  Jamaica,  British  Guiana,  Cape  Colony, 
Natal,  Malta  and  Ceylon,*  a  letter  in  which  their  Lordships 
requested  the  &vour  of  the  co-operation  of  the  Colomal 
Authorities  in  the  preparation  of  the  projected  reports. 

With  a  view  to  facilitating  a  comparative  survey  of  the  systems 
of  education  now  in  force  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  it  was 
suggested  that  each  report  should  give  a  short  history  of  the 
growth  of  the  present  system,  and  refer,  if  possible,  to  the  follow- 
ing subjects:-— 

(1)  The  central  and  local  administration  of  education; 
the  niunber  of  children  and  students  at  school  or  college ; 
regulations  for  school  attendance,  and  the  methods  oy 
which  they  are  enforced. 

(2)  Finance ;  the  cost  of  education  to  the  State  and  the 
amount  of  such  cost  borne  respectively  by  the  central 
authority,  by  the  local  authority,  by  the  parents  of  scholars, 
or  by  voluntary  subscribers,  as  the  case  might  be ;  and  the 
amount  of  school  fees,  if  any  are  charged. 

(3)  How  far  private  schools  of  different  grades  and  tjrpes 
exist  outside  the  State  system  of  education. 

(4)  The  arrangements  made  for  the  inspection  of  schools 
and  the  method  of  appointing  the  inspectorial  staff. 

(5)  The  provision  made  for  the  teaching  of  singing, 
drawing,  cookery,  and  domestic  economy ;  for  manual 
training  and  practical  instruction,  and  for  drill  and  physical 
exercises. 


*  The  selection  of  the  above  mentioned  Colonies  was  made  on  the  advice 
of  the  Colonial  Office.  It  is  hoped  that  a  later  volume  will  contain 
accounts  of  the  educational  systems  of  Mauritius,  the  Straits  Settlements, 
HoQ^  Konff,  the  Gold  Coast,  Lagos,  and  Sierra  Leone.  Students  of  education 
desinng  ixnormation  about  education  in  India  will  find  a  valuable  summary 
in  Mr.  J.  S.  Cotton's  Proareis  of  Education  in  Indioy  1SD2-3  to  1896-7  ; 
Third  Quinquennial  lUvuw,    (Cd.  9190^  5/6j.)    1898. 
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(8)  The  F^ulations  for  religious  instruction. 

(7)  The  method  of  appointing  teachers  in  the  elementary 
schools,  the  scale  of  their  payment,  the  arrangements  made 
for  their  professional  training ;  how  far  there  prevails  a 
system  of  pupil  teachers  or  apprentice-teachers;  the  pro- 
portions, respectively,  of  men  ana  women  teachers,  and  the 
arranerements  made  for  pensions  for  teachers  in  elementary 
schools. 

(8)  How  far,  if  at  all,  free  meals  are  provided  for  needy 
scholars  in  elementary  schools,  and,  if  so,  at  whose  cost. 

(9)  The  arrangements  for  continuation  schools  or  classes, 
where  such  exist. 

(10)  The  provision  of  higher  (including  Umversity)  and 
secondary  education,  and  how  far  such  are  subsidised  by  the 
State,  and  how  far  imder  its  inspection  and  control. 

(11)  The  arrangements  for  technical,  commercial,  and 
agricultural  instruction. 

(12)  Reformatory  and  industrial  schools. 

(13)  Schools  for  the  blind,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  for 
mentally  defective  children. 

It  was  also  suggested  that  each  report  should  embody 
(preferably  in  the  form  of  an  Appendix)  such  part  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  Code  as  dealt  (1^  witn  the  course  of  studies,  and  (2) 
with  regulations  for  the  building  and  equipment  of  schools. 

To  the  invitation  thus  given  tnere  was  a  cordial  response,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  following  year  reports  were  received  from 
sixteen  out  of  the  twenty-two  Colonies  approached. 

In  the  remaining  cases,  however,  long  delay  supervened  and 
circumstances  at  length  made  it  necessary  to  prepare  a  certain 
number  of  the  reports  from  official  materials  supplied  by  the 
Colonial  Authorities  and  supplemented  by  other  documents 
available  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  considerable  changes  had  been 
taking  place  in  the  educational  systems  of  several  of  the  colonies 
from  which  reports  had  been  received  in  the  course  of  1898. 
Many  of  these  changes  were  of  an  important  character  and  of 
general  interest  to  students  of  education  all  over  the  world.  In 
several  cases,  also,  important  reports  on  education  had  been 
issued  by  the  Governments  concerned. 

The  whole  series  of  reports,  therefore,  has  been  revised  and 
greatly  enlarged,  and  the  statistics,  as  far  as  possible,  have  been 
brought  up  to  date.  Notices  of  material  changes  in  the  courses 
of  study  or  in  methods  of  educational  administration,  toother 
with  abstracts  of  recently  issued  official  papers  on  colonial 
education,  have  been  embodied  in  the  reports,  and  some 
additional  articles  have  been  prepared  on  recent  developments 
in  a^icultural  education  and  manual  training.  It  is  hoped 
that  in  their  present  form  the  voliunes  may  prove  useful  to 
those  interested  in  studying  and  comparing  the  educational 
systems  of  the  chi^f  Britisft  Uolonies. 


As  the  work  has  proceeded,  those  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  the  reports  have  been  increasinfifly  impressed  by  the  varied 
interest  oFthe  subject  and  by  iteg^wiAg  importance.  The 
most  striking  features  of  the  reports,  taken  as  a  whole,  may  be 
simimarised  as  follows : — 

(I)  During  the  last  two  or  three  years  there  has  been  an 
evident  growth  of  interest  in  educational  questions  in  nearly 
every  part  of  the  Empire.  Within  the  last  twelve  montlw 
there  have  been  remarkable  and  significant  changes  in  the 
educational  systems  of  some  of  the  Colonies. 

^ii.)  The  chief  characteristic  of  education  throughout  the 
British  Colonies  is  the  freedom  with  which  it  nas  been 
allowed  to  adjust  itself  to  the  different  needs  experienced  by 
different  parts  of  the  Empire.  There  has  been  no  centra- 
lised control  over  educational  policy,  though  Uterary  and 
other  traditions  have  naturally  had  a  strong  influence  on 
the  scope  and  methods  of  instruction.  The  educational 
systems  described  in  these  volumes  are  marked  by  the 
utmost  variety  of  l^islative  enactment. 

(iiL)  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
be  struck  by  indications  of  an  increasing  sense  of  the 
importance  of  united  effort  in  such  branches  of  education  as 
bear  on  the  economic  welfare  or  collective  interests  of  the 
Empire  as  a  whole.  This  shows  itself  in  an  evidently 
growing  desire  to  compare  notes  on  educational  matters  and 
to  benefit  by  the  educational  experience  of  other  parts  of  the 
Empire  where  sunilar  difficulties  have  been  encountered. 

(iv.)  There  are  many  signs  of  uneasiness  as  to  the  possible 
dangers  which  may  result  from  a  tendency  to  bookishness  m 
elementary  education,  and  from  a  divorce  between  school 
studies  and  the  practical  interests  of  daily  life. 

ST,)  As  a  corrective  of  what  is  hurtful  in  such  a  tendency, 
in  order  to  secure  what  is  in  itself  a  valuable  and 
generally  attractive  element  in  education,  there  is  a 
vigorous  movement  in  favour  of  the  introduction  of  various 
kinds  of  manual  training  and  of  simple  forms  of  technical 
education  into  primary  schools. 

(vi.)  There  are  indications  of  difficulty  in  regard  to  the 
aim,  scope  and  subject-matter  of  the  education  of  native 
races,  and  some  signs  of  disappointment  at  the  ethical  and 
social  results  of  purely  literary  forms  of  primary  instruction. 

(viL)  Speakinff  generally,  there  is  comparative  weakness  in 
the  provision  of  nigher  education,  and  especially  of  that  type 
of  secondaij  education  which  in  this  country  is  given  at  the 
ereat  pubhc  schools.  As  a  rule,  secondary  education  has 
nitherto  been  left  in  the  main  to  denominational  and 
private  effort. 

I  desire  to  take  this  opportimity  of  acknowledring  the  courtesy 
of  the  various  Colonial  Authorities  in  fiimisning  reports  for 
publication  in  this  volume,  and  for  their  assistance  m  many 
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other  ways.  I  am  indebted  to  the  A^nts  General  in  London 
for  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  SouUi  Australia,  Queensland, 
Tasmania,  Western  Australia  and  New  Zealand  for  much  help 
and  valuable  information.  My  special  thanks  are  also  due  to 
Mr.  J.  G.  Colmer.  C.M.G.,  Secretary  to  the  OflSce  of  the  High 
Commissioner  of  Canada ;  to  Mr.  Just,  Librarian  in  the  same 
Office ;  to  Mr.  W.  T.  R.  Preston,  Inspector  of  Emigration  Agencies 
for  Canada;  to  Mr.  Spencer  Brydges  Todd,  C.M.G.,  Secretary  to  the 
Department  of  the  Agent  General  for  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope  in 
London;  to  Dr.  ThosMuir,  F.R.S.,  Superintendent  Geneml  of 
Education  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  to  Mr.  R.  Russell,  junr., 
Secretary  to  the  for  Agent  General  for  Natal  in  London ;  to  Dr. 
Morris,  C.M.G.,  Impenal  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  the 
West  Indies ;  to  Mr.  E.  B.  Sargant,  formerly  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission ;  to  Mr.  C.  P.  Lucas,  C.B.,  Mr.  H.  W.  Just,  C.M.G., 
and  Mr.  E.  im  Thum,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  of  the  Colonial  Office ;  and 
to  my  coUe^ues  Mr.  A.  E.  Twentyman,  Mr.  R.  Balfour,  Miss 
Beara,  Miss  Green  and  Miss  Matheson. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Michael  E.  Sadler, 

Director  of  Special  Inqiiiri^  and  Reports. 
December,  1900. 
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HISTORY  AND  PRESENT  STATE  OF  EDUCATION 

IN   CAPE  COLONY. 


Part  I. — Historical. 

1.  The  History  of  Education  in  Cape  Colony  separates  itself 
natvtrally  into  four  periods,  viz. : — 

(a)  The  period  of  the  rule  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany, say  1652—1806 ; 

(6)  The  first  32  years  under  the  English  Government,  say 
1806—1839; 

(c)  The  period  of  the  establishment  and  development  of 

the  Herschel  system,  say  1839 — 1865 ; 

(d)  The  period  from  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  of 

1865. 

A.--DUTCH  Period,  1652—1806. 

2.  The  date  of  the  first  Dutch  settlement  at  the  Cape  was 
1652,  and  almost  from  the  beginning  some  slight  regard  seems 
to  have  been  paid  by  the  Government  to  providing  elementary 
instruction,  in  1656,  a  school,  said  to  be  the  first,  was  estab- 
lished in  Cape  Town  for  the  instruction  of  slave  children  from 
the  West  Coast,  the  teacher  being  a  "  sick  visitor "  (sieckent- 
rooster),  and  the  course  of  instruction  embracing  reading, 
writing,  casting  up  accounts  in  gulden  and  stivers,  tne  sinring 
of  psalms  and  the  repetition  of  the  catechism  and  prayers.  The 
school  lived  only  for  a  few  weeks,  but  in  1661  it  was  re-started 
under  the  same  teacher,  who  was  then  engaged  for  three  years. 
Towards  the  end  of  1663  another  school  was  opened  with  17 
pupils,  of  whom  4  were  slave  children.  1  a  Hottentot,  and  12 
Europeans.  This  venture  was  more  successful;  in  time  the 
attendance  increased,  and  as  long  as  the  second  teacher  lived 
good  work  continued  to  be  done.  The  former  school  must  after 
a  time  have  been  closed,  for  towards  the  end  of  1676  we  find 
that  it  was  resolved  to  obtain  a  qualified  teacher  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  coloured  children,  and  m  the  meantime  to  allow  the 
cleverest  of  such  children  to  attend  the  school  for  Europeans. 
The  school  fees  at  the  latter  were,  6  heavy  dubbeltjes  per  month 
for  the  alphabet  class,  10  for  those  learmng  to  spell  and  read, 
and  16  for  those  being  taught  arithmetic;  children  who  were 
unable  to  pav  were  to  be  taught  **  for  the  love  of  God."  Seven 
years  later  (1683)  the  first  school  at  Stellenbosch  was  begun. 
The  Council  of  Policy  bore  the  greater  part  of  the  expense  of 
the  erection  of  a  suitable  building,  having  ''  furnished  the  nails  " 
and  provided  carpenters  and  masons  to  do  the  work.  The 
standard  aimed  at  in  the  school  was  ability  to  pass  an  exainina- 
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tion  before  the  consistory  preparatory  to  being  publicly  admitted 
as  members  of  the  ChurcL  The  teacher,  m  addition  to  his 
school  duties,  acted  as  "sick-visitor"  and  conducted  divipe 
service  every  Sunday ;  his  salary  was  50«.  a  month,  with  a  free 
house,  a  lai^e  ^rden,  and  some  small  school  fees.  Much  interest 
was  taken  m  9ie  school  by  Van  der  Stel,  who  used  to  pay  it  a 
visit  yearly.  In  1690,  the  first  infimt  school,  viz.,  a  school  for 
childron  under  seven  years  of  age,  was  started  in  Cape  Town. 
A  further  step  was  taken  in  1700  when  the  Dutch  pojmlation  of 
Drakenstein  was,  like  that  of  Stellenbosch,  providea  with  a  sick- 
visitor  and  schoolmaster  in  one  person.  At  Drakenstein  instruc- 
tion in  French  to  the  children  of  the  Huguenots  was  for  some 
time  given,  but,  in  consequence  of  directions  received  from 
Holland  as  to  the  "  killing  "  of  that  language,  orders  were  issued 
in  1702  that  only  Dutch  was  to  be  taugnt. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  at  the  end  of  the  17  th  centuiy 
there  were  three  school  centres,  A-iz.,  Cape  Town,  Stellenbosch, 
and  Drakenstein,  where  small  groups  of  children  received  a 
semi-secular  education  under  the  care  of  the  Church. 

3.  During  a  considerable  portion  of  the  next  century  there  is 
little  evidence  of  an  improved  condition  of  affairs ;  indfeed,  even 
so  late  as  almost  the  middle  of  the  century,  not  one  additional 
school  centre  had  been  established.  It  is  true  that  in  1714, 
under  Governor  De  Chavonnes,  a  general  ordinance  in  regard  to 
schools — probably  the  first  of  its  kind — was  promu^t^.  Its 
object,  however,  was  not  the  encouragement  and  dissemination 
of  education,  but  the  restriction  of  the  office  of  schoolmaster  to 
such  men  as  were  competent.  God-fearing,  attached  to  the 
principles  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  wilBng  to  be  subject  to 
certain  regulations  in  the  conduct  of  school  work.  Most  of  the 
regulations,  it  may  be  noted,  concerned  religious  teaching  and 
observances,  but  there  were  also  included  such  matters  as  the 
separation  of  *the  sexes  in  school  and  church,  the  treatment  of 
late-comers  and  absentees,  the  behaviour  of  pupils  on  their  way 
from  school,  the  number  of  holidays,  and  the  aestination  of  the 
school  fees.  To  ensure  that  the  ordinance  might  be  effective,  a 
Commission  consisting  of  three  "scholarchs,"  viz.,  the  "secunde,"* 
the  clergyman  and  the  captain  was  appointed  imder  the 
authority  of  the  Governor  and  Council.  Li  the  same  year,  and 
appjarently  in  connection  with  the  promulgation  of  the  ordinance, 
a  tiigh  school  was  established  in  Cape  Town,  where  instruction 
was  given  m  the  ,Putch  and  Latin  languages.  The  Council 
appomted  the  rector  and  toFsome  time  gave  financial  aid ;  but 
the  school  met  with  slender  support  from  the  burghers  and  was 
finally  discontinued  by  the  Government  in  1725.  Beyond  Cape 
Town  the  ordinance  seems  to  have  had  no  stimulating  effect; 
indeed,  in  course  of  time,  the  state  of  education  in  the  country 
districts  became  worse.  In  many  cases  the  task  of  educating 
the  young  was  entrusted  for  short  neriods  to  sailors  and  soldiers, 
who  had  been  discharged  from  tne  service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  who  were  almost  always  men  of  very  scant 

•  The  next  in  authority  to  the  Governor, 
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education.  The  evil  effects  resulting  from  this  were  recognised 
by  Grovemor-General  Van  Imhoff,  who  called  at  the  Cape  and 
made  a  ioumey  up-country  while  on  his  way  to  Batavia  in  1743 ; 
and,  on  nis  recommendation,  it  was  resolved  not  to  allow  dis- 
charged servants  of  the  Companv  to  act  as  private  teachers.  At 
the  same  time  two  new  scnool  centres  were  fixed  upon,  viz., 
those  afterwards  known  as  Tulbagh  and  Malmesbury,  and  shortly 
afterwards  they  were  each  provided  in  the  usual  way  with  a  sick- 
visitor. 

4.  During  the  next  30  years  no  change  for  the  better  took 
place.  Improvement,  indeed,  could  scarcely  be  expected  under 
the  circumstances.  The  population  was  gradually  becoming 
more  and  more  scattered ;  the  difficulty  of  administration  was 
steadily  increasing;  and  the  funds  both  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany and  of  the  subordinate  Government  at  the  Cape  would  not 
allow  of  the  expenditure  required.  Notwithstanding  the  re-issue 
in  1769  of  the  prohibition  regarding  the  employment  of  dis- 
charged servants  as  teachers,  the  nractice  continued  to  be 
followed,  and  there  are  not  wanting  otner  evidences  of  disinclina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  burghers  to  fall  tn  with  the  plans  of  the 
Government  officials. 

5.  In  1779,  in  consequence  of  complaints  from  the  licensed 
schoolmasters  of  Cape  Town  to  the  efiect  that  their  nupils  were 
being  drawn  away  by  unlicensed  rivals,  the  School  Commission 
was  constrained  to  make  an  investi^tion  into  the  matter.  This 
accounts  for  the  existence  of  an  mteresting  detailed  report  on 
the  schools  of  Cape  Town — the  first  document  of  its  kind — ^the 
original  of  which  was  submitted  to  the  Governor  and  Council  on 
the  2nd  September  of  that  year.  From  this  it  appears  that 
there  were  tnen  eight  public  elementary  schools  giving  instruc- 
tion to  696  children  in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  the  elements 
of  religion  according  to  the  tenets  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church ;  and  that  the  largest  of  the  eight  had  a  total  of  136 
pupils  on  the  roll,  including  25  slave  children,  and  the  smallest, 
50  pupils,  of  whom  16  were  slave  children.  There  were  also  a 
"  Slave  Lodge  "  school  with  a  roll  of  84,  and  the  private  schools 
complained  of,  which,  the  Commission  asserted,  confined  them- 
selves to  the  teaching  of  the  French  language  and  other  branches 
of  knowledge,  and  did  not  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  pubUc 
schools. 

6.  However  satisfactory  this  list  may  have  been  as  r^rds 
numbers,  it  is  imquestionable  that  the  standard  of  education 
was  not  high.  It  was  in  the  country  districts,  however,  that  the 
greatest  neglect  prevailed.  This  was  well  faiown  both  to  the 
officials  at  tne  Cape  and  to  the  Directors  (Board  of  Seventeen) 
in  HoUand.  We  find,  for  example,  that  a  re^mental  chaplain 
was  much  struck  with  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  in  1788 
addressed  a  Iom  memoir  to  the  Governor  and  Council  on  the 
subject;  and  that  a  year  later  a  letter  from  the  Board  of 
Seventeen  pointedly  raised  the  whole  question  of  the  best  means 
of  promoting  education.  To  the  latter  communication  the  reply 
of  the  Governor  and  Council  was  such  as  might  have  been 
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expected  in  the  then  depressed  condition  of  the  Company's 
funds.  Their  belief  was  that  schools  ought  to  be  started  m  the 
most  thickly  populated  centres,  but  that  this  should  be  done 
without  burdening  the  country  with  the  expense.  The  matter 
was  referred  to  the  Scholarchs,  who  in  reply  pleaded  that  they 
had  done  their  best,  that  the  great  diflSculty  was  the  want  of 
competent  teachers,  and  that  to  supply  the  want  men  should  be 
obtained  from  passing  ships,  and  every  "  precentor  '*  appointed 
from  that  date  to  a  country  church  should  be  bound  to  act  also 
as  schoolmaster. 

7.  At  length,  in  1791,  the  conscience  of  the  leading  citizens 
became  aroused,  and  the  Scholarchs,  probably  under  the  pressure 
of  public  opinion,  issued  a  plan  for  tne  improvement  of  schools 
generally,  and  the  establishment  in  Cape  Town  of  a  good  school 
lor  instruction  in  French  and  Latin.  The  plan  was  prefaced  by 
a  statement  as  to  the  great  need  for  action.  **  Our  schools  in 
general  are  in  so  bad  a  state  that  our  youth  can  scarcely  be 
fairly  grounded  in  spelling,  reading,  writing  and  the  elements  of 
arithmetic,  not  to  mention  singing  and  instruction  in  the  truths 
of  our  holy  religion,  which  is  of  the  most  consequence."  The 
Government  was  exonerated  in  the  document,  the  ordinance  of 
1714  and  the  resolutions  of  1743  and  1769  being  referred  to  as 
evidences  of  zeal.  The  Scholarchs  of  pre\nous  years  were  also 
declared  fi*ee  of  blame,  for  was  it  not  the  case  that  they  had 
thought  of  the  sad  state  of  affairs  with  the  greatest  grief,  seeing 
what  would  become  of  the  so-blessed  country  if  improvement 
did  not  take  place.  The  real  cause  was  again  declared  to  be  the 
poor  Quality  of  the  schoolmasters,  men  who  had  never  been 
trainea  to  that  employment,  whose  handwriting  was  only 
tolerable,  spelling  baa,  and  arithmetic  no  further  advanced  than 
the  rule  of  three.  It  was  recommended  that  competent  teachers 
should  be  obtained  from  Holland,  that  good  salaries— details  of 
which  were  specified — should  be  offered,  and  that  with  this  end 
in  view  the  public  should  be  invited  to  contribute  towards  the 
formation  of  a  school  fund  of  43,000  guilders,  the  interest  of 
which  might  be  utilized  to  supplement  tne  school  fees. 

The  scheme  contained  many  good  points,  and  being  thought 
out  in  practical  detail  evidently  commended  itself  to  the  citizens 
of  Cape  Town,  for  in  a  short  time  the  large  sum  of  60,000 
guilders  (about  3,000i.)  was  raised.  A  building  for  the  use  of  an 
advanced  school  was  purchased,  and  work  was  definitely  b^un 
in  1793.  Little  came  of  the  venture,  however,  failure  doubtless 
being  in  part  due  to  the  interruption  in  general  affairs  caused 
by  the  English  occupation,  which  took  place  two  years  later. 
An  attempt  to  re-open  the  school  in  1803  had  also  very  little 
reward,  an  active  comnetitor  being  a  school  started  on  more 
popular  lines  by  the  "  Maatschappij  tot  nut  van  't  Algemeen  " 
(Puhlic  Benefit  Society). 

At  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  therefore, 
there  was  iiQthing  to  show  for  the  enlightened  zeal  of  the 
reformers  of  1791  except  the  fund  which  they  had  collected, 
and  which  fortimately  had  been  placed  in  safe  keeping. 
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8.  In  1803  a  vigorous  personality  appeared  on  the  scene. 
This  was  De  Mist,  the  Commissioner-Greneral  sent  out  by  the 
Batavian  Republic  to  take  over  the  Colony  from  the  Enghsh 
authorities.  After  a  year's  residence  in  and  travelling  through 
the  country,  the  general  n^lect  of  education  had  forced  itself 
upon  his  attention.  He  found  in  Cape  Town*  to  say  the  least, 
an  absence  of  sjrstem  and  organisation,  and  in  the  country 
districts  "  a  general  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  first  elements 
of  knowledge,"  and  he  thereupon  made  up  his  mind  that  there 
was  urgent  need  for  "  an  entirely  new  creation  of  a  regular 
school  system."  Having  done  so,  the  Conunissioner-General  did 
not  stop  there,  and  what  actually  was  a  "  new  creation  "  appeared 
in  the  form  of  a  lengthy  school  ordinance,  which  bears  tne  date 
11th  September,  1804,  only  a  fortnight  before  he  laid  down  his 
authority.  It  consisted  of  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  was 
promulgated  by  Governor  Jannssens  in  the  Kaapsche  Courant 
(Cape  Gazette)  between  9th  March  and  18th  May,  1805. 

9.  This  first  part  dealt  with  the  establishment  and  govern- 
ment of  public  schools  of  various  kinds.  For  the  government 
and  general  management  a  Commission  of  Scholarcns,  seven  in 
nimxber,  was  to  be  appointed  in  place  of  the  previously  existing 
"  college "  of  three  scnolarchs,  and  very  extensive  and  absolute 
powe^  were  given  to  it.  There  was  ft(rther  the  important  new 
provision  that  the  landdrosts  (magistrates)  and  ministers  of  the 
coimtry  districts  should  be  honorary  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, in  order  that  the  wants  of  places  outside  Cape  Town  should 
not  be  forgotten. 

Most  important  among  the  schools  to  be  provided  for  was  a 
training  school  for  teachers ;  in  fact,  as  many  as  thirteen  of  the 
total  tmrty-two  clauses  of  the  first  part  of  the  Ordinance  con- 
cerned this  school.  A  suitable  building  for  it  was  to  be  pro- 
cured in  Cape  Town,  properly  qualified  teachers  were  to  be 
brought  from  Holland,  tne  honorary  scholarchs  were  to 
encourage  capable  youths  from  country  districts  to  come  to  it, 
orphan  and  poor  children  were  to  have  special  assistance  while  in 
attendance,  the- course  of  instruction  was  to  extend  to  five  years, 
and  those  who  passed  out  of  it  were  to  be  for  10  years  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Scholarchs  for  service  in  schools.  More  note- 
worthy still  was  the  provision  that,  after  the  lapse  of  the  first 
five  years,  no  teacher  was  to  be  permitted  to  give  public  instruc- 
tion anywhere  in  the  colony  unless  he  had  been  taught  at  the 
Training  School  and  had  left  with  a  satisfactory  certificate. 
Non-colonial  youths  had  their  interests  safe-guarded  to  a  certain 
extent  by  a  provision  which  made  them  eligible  if  they  had 
passed  an  examination  before  the  Scholarchs;  but  they  were 
placed  at  a  disadvantage  by  a  clause  which  gave  the  preference 
to  a  pupil  of  the  Training  School  when  the  qualifications  of  the 
outsider  were  only  equal  to  his. 

Provision  was  also  made  for  starting  in  Cape  Town  a  boarding 
and  day  school  for  boys,  in  which,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
elementary  subjects,  there  were  to  be  taught— on  the  mental 
side,  book-keeping,  modern  languages,  mathematics,  geography. 
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natural  and  civil  history — and,  on  the  physical  side,  "the 
civilising,  useful  and  healthful  exercises  of  music,  dancing, 
fencing,  riding  and  such  like."  In  this  case,  as  in  others,  the 
teachers  were,  at  the  outset,  to  be  imported. 

Similarly,  there  was  to  be  instituted  a  boarding  and  day 
school  for  rirls,  in  which,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  elementary 
subjects,  tnere  were  to  be  taught  "the  most  usual  living 
languages,  music,  dancing,  drawing,  and  other  useful  and  civilis- 
ing arts,  and  proper  and  healthtul  pleasures."  Further,  it  was 
enjoined  as  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  school  "to  teach 
them  female  handiwork  and  domestic  housekeeping ;  above  all 
to  discontinue  the  needless  and  imcivilising  custom  of  being 
attended  by  female  slaves  from  their  earliest  infancy,  and  on  the 
contrary  to  accustom  them  to  help  and  clothe  themselves,  to 
provide  for  their  own  necessities,  &c." 

Little  is  said  regarding  the  lower  mixed  schools  of  Cape 
Town,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  these  were  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  the  "  common  council " ;  provision  was  only  made  that 
in  the  appointment  of  teachers  tne  School  Commission  was  to 
be  consulted,  and  that  the  school  fees  of  indigent  children 
attending  such  schools  should  be  provided  for  out  of  funds  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Commission. 

Districts  outside  Cape  Town  were  also  carefully  kept  in  view. 
Simon's  Bay  was  especially  mentioned  as  a  suitable  place  for  what 
would  now  be  called  "  a  higher  grade  elementary  school,"  and  the 
Commission  was  charged  to  encourage  the  erection  of  buildings  for 
boarding  and  day  schools  elsewhere,  to  fix  the  public  and  private 
emoluments  of  such  schools,  to  examine  them  with  the  aid  of 
the  honorary  Scholarchs,  and  to  appoint  and  dismiss  the 
teachers.  Even  a  former's  private  school  was  to  have  its  wants 
attended  to,  if  the  former  made  application  to  the  School  Com- 
mission, and  satisfied  the  Commission  as  to  the  reasonableness 
of  the  payment  of  the  teacher  supplied,  and  of  the  conditions  of 
service. 

The  Ordinance  showed  comparatively  little  interest  in  so-called 
"Latin"  schools,  it  being  carefully  enjoined  that  the  schools 
above  provided  for  were  to  form  "  tne  first  and  principal  care  of 
the  School  Commission."  The  existing  Latin  school  was,  how- 
ever, to  be  encouraged,  and  certain  regulations  were  laid  down 
for  it. 

The  most  curious  provision  of  all  was  that  contained  in  the 
second  clause  from  the  end,  which  may  be  briefly  described  as  a 
clause  instituting  indvrect  compulsion.  The  framer  recognised 
that  "  means  of  persuasion  might  not  be  suflSciendy  powerful 
alone  to  move  parents  and  guardians  to  send  their  children  or 
wards  to  some  one  or  other  of  the  above  described  institutions 
to  receive  instruction,"  and  he  enjoined  accordingly  that,  subject 
to  the  Governor's  power  of  intervention  in  special  cases,  no 
person  bom  in  the  Colony  after  1st  January,  1800,  should  ever  be 
appoii^tcd  to  any  Government  post  having  a  salary  of  300  Cape 
nx-dblla'rs  attacnteld  to  it,  unless  he  had  received  his  eleinentaiy 
education  at  one  of  the  aforesaid  schools,  nor  to  a  post  with  a 
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salary  of  1,000  Cape  rix-doUars,  unless   he  had  also  passed 
creditably  through  tne  highest  class  of  a  Latin  school. 

Little  reference  was  made  to  religious  instruction  and 
observances — extraordinarily  little,  ind^,  as  compared  with 
what  appeared  in  the  Ordmance  of  De  Chavonnes.  The  only 
provision  bearing  on  the  subject  was  that  in  the  boys*  and  girls' 
Doarding  schools;  instruction  was  to  be  given  "in  the  first 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion,"  and  this  is  coiuded  with  the 
noteworthy  condition  that  such  instruction  was,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  be  in  accordance  with  the  guidance  of  the  chiwch  to  which 
the  parents  of  the  pupils  belonged. 

10.  The  second  part  of  the  Ordinance  dealt  with  the  financial 
fiide  of  the  matter,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  provision  of  the 
requisite  fimds  for  the  support  of  the  schools  referred  to  in  the 
previous  part. 

In  the  first  place,  it  of  course  handed  over  to  the  new  Com- 
mission the  fund  up  till  then  under  the  control  of  the  college  of 
scholarchs. 

Next,  and  at  considerable  length,  it  provided  that  there  should 
be  appropriated  for  educational  purposes  the  unport  duties  on 
beer  and  wine,  a  percentage  on  every  bank  loan  contracted,  a 
horse  tax,  a  tax  on  private  conveyances,  a  small  tax  on  every 
slave  kept,  and  a  heavy  penalty  on  every  slave  emancipated,  a 
compulsory  legacy  from  every  testator  and  a  percentage  on  all 
legacies  and  inheritances  derived  neither  from  ascendants  nor 
descendants,  a  tax  on  club  members  and  a  heavier  tax  on 
stewards  of  such  clubs,  innkeepers  and  billiard-table  keepers. 
All  these  were  derivable  either  specifically  or  by  implication  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Town  and  the  Cape  district. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  provision  thus  made  was  ample, 
but  the  framer  of  the  Ordinance  had  clearly  resolved  that  there 
should  be  no  miscarriage  for  want  of  funds.  Accordingly 
another  clause  was  inserted,  providing  for  the  payment  of  a 
•'  school  contribution  "  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  estate  of 
each  inhabitant  of  Cape  Town  and  the  Cape  district,  the  amount 
of  the  rate  being  determined  by  the  Uovemor  and  Coimcil 
according  to  the  needs  of  each  year. 

The  country  districts  were  again  kept  in  view  by  enacting 
that,  after  Cape  Town  had  been  provided  for,  the  Grovemor  ana 
Coimcil  should  determine  "  the  annual  contributions  to  be  paid 
in  each  drostdy  (magistracy)  for  the  benefit  of  the  church  and 
school  fund." 

11.  For  some  unfortunate  reason  or  other  this  second  part  of 
the  Ordinance  was  never  promulgated  by  Governor  Jannssens ; 
consequently,  although  the  appointment  of  the  first  members  of 
the  School  Commission  was  notified  in  the  same  Gazette  which 
contained  the  early  clauses  of  the  first  part  of  the  OrdinAUCej  no 
rates  or  taxes  could  possibly  be  available  for  their  work.  And 
to  add  to  their  difl&culties,  only  10  months  after  their  appoint- 
ment the  capitulation  was  signed  by  which  the  fsitherland  of 
De  Mifit  cea^d  to  have  connection  with  the  Colony,  and  was 
replaced  by  England. 
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12.  OnQ  cannot  help  looking  upon  De  Mist's  Ordinance  as  a 
remarkable  educational  document.  The  idea  of  placing  all 
public  schools  imder  purely  Government  control,  tne  detailed 
scheme  for  a  training  school,  the  plan  for  eliminating  un- 
certificated teachers,  the  means  devised  to  compel  thoughtless 
and  neeloctfiil  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school,  cmd, 
above  all,  the  scheme  for  annually  replenishing  the  school  fund 
by  means  of  special  taxes  and  rates,  are  evidences  of  a  man  .of 
marked  administrative  ability,  of  broad  and  liberal  mind,  and 
of  wide  and  intimate  knowledge  of  educational  needs  and  the 
best  modes  of  supplying  them.  Unfortunately  he  had  come 
into  the  Cape  world  long  before  his  time,  and  by  reason  of 
European  political  changes,  the  time  was  out  of  joint.  Although 
giving  no  aetails  of  the  Ordinance,  Theal  says  it  "  met  with  such 
decided  opposition  from  the  farmers  that  nowhere  except  in 
Cape  Town  could  such  schools  be  foimded.  Better  no  education 
at  all  from  books  than  instruction  not  based  on  religion  was  the 
cry  fix>m  one  end  of  the  Colony  to  the  other,"  and  he  gives  it  as 
his  opinion  that  even  if  the  Colony  had  not  changed  owners,  the 
Government  would  have  been  forced  to  give  way. 

13.  Although  the  Commission  was,  as  we  have  seen,  quite 
insuflSciently  provided  with  fimds,  it  did  not  fail  to  do  its  best  to 
carry  out  such  small  parts  of  De  Mist's  scheme  as  were  feasible. 
With  Government  help  to  the  extent  of  4,000  rix-doUars  (600L\ 
the  proposed  girls'  boarding  and  day  school  was  startea  with 
fair  prospects  of  becoming  permanent,  and  a  little  later  the 
similar  school  for  boys,  but  unfortunately  the  latter  did  not  live 
more  than  a  year.  The  Archives  show  that  during  the  first  half 
of  1805,  while  De  Mist's  Ordinance  Vas  appearing  m  the  Gazette, 
these  and  other  educational  matters  Dulked  largely  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  School  Conunission  and  of  the  Council  of 
Policy.  Bideed  in  no  corresponding  period  do  such  afiairs  crop 
ujD  so  often  in  the  minutes  of  the  latter  body ;  the  outcome  of  it 
ail  being  a  scheme,  resolved  upon  on  July  3rd,  which  provided 
for  the  engaging  of  a  master  and  his  wife  and  a  teacher  of 
writing  for  the  new  girls'  school  just  mentioned,  the  training  of 
about  half-a-dozen  pupil  teachers  at  an  expense  of  300  rix- 
doUars  per  annum,  the  payment  of  150  rix-aollars  annually  to 
each  of  the  licensed  masters  of  the  elementary  schools,  the  pay- 
ment of  a  teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek,  the  payment  of  a  teacher 
of  French  and  Dutch,  and  the  payment  of  salaries  to  the 
treasurer,  clerk  and  messenger  of  tfie  Commission.  Only  six 
months,  however,  after  the  taking  of  this  resolution,  the  Colony 
changed  hands. 

[For  fuller  detail  in  regard  to  the  history  of  this  period,  see  :— 
Report  of  Education  Commission  (1863),  pp.  vi-xv,  iand  Appen- 
dix V.^  pp.  1-21. 

The  appendix  to  the  above  report  is  very  valuable,  its  contents 
being  described  as  '*  Placaats,  Resolutions,  Proclamations,  Govern- 
ment Advertisements,  Minutes,  Reports,  &c.,  on  Education,  froip 
I6t6  to  1861."  In  paHictilar  it  should  be  noted  that  t>e 
Chavonnes'  Ordinance  of  1714,  the  Scholarchs'  Plan  of  1791  for 
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the  improvement  of  schools,  and  De  Mist's  Ordinance  of  1804 
are  there  given  in  detail.  Most  of  the  originals  of  these  and 
many  others  have  been  copied  and  collected  for  future  publica- 
tion by  Mr.  Jicibbrandt,  the  Keeper  of  the  Colonial  Archives. 

The  passages  in  Theal*s  "  Histoiy  of  South  Africa "  which 
bear  on  the  matter  are  to  be  found  at  L  pp.  163,  255,  389,  421, 
452;  II.  pp.  21,  36,  83,  239,  326;  III.  p.  99.  See  also  Theal's 
Abstracts  of  Debates  and  Resolutions  (1881),  pp.  78,  148,  149, 
208 ;  and  Theal's  Catalogue  of  Documents  (1880),  pp.  57,  60, 
61.] 

B.— FiBST  English  Period,  1806-1839. 

14.  The  first  year  imder  the  English  Grovemment  was  naturally 
an  unproductive  one,  so  far  as  education  was  concerned ;  but 
about  the  commencement  of  the  second  year  a  letter  of  enquiry 
was  addressed  to  the  School  Commission,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  Commission  submitted  a  report  on  the  work  done  from  the 
time  of  its  appointment.  From  this  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
income  from  the  fund  under  its  control  was  about  2002.,  the 
whole  of  which  was  spent  upon  the  paid  oflScials  of  the  Com- 
mission, viz.,  the  treasurer,  clerk,  and  messenger.  The  schools 
imder  the  immediate  inspection  of  the  Commission  were  stated 
to  be  the  Latin  School  and  Girls'  School  above  referred  to, 
together  with  eight  "  common  Dutch  schools."  Those  receiving 
financial  aid  from  the  Commission  were  the  two  former,  with 
7  and  25  pupils  respectively.  Those  receiving  no  aid  were 
apparently  tnose  which  needed  it  most,  namely,  "the  common 
lAitch  schools,"  with  a  roll  of  about  800.  One  school  neither 
aided  nor  inspected  by  the  Commission  was  also  referred  to, 
namely,  the  school  of  the  Public  Benefit  Society  before  men- 
tioned. This  latter  was  a  mixed  school,  having  upwards  of  50 
pupik. 

it  would  appear  that,  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this 
report,  the  Commission  was  assured  of  the  countenance  and 
assistance  of  the  Government  in  any  measure  for  the  improve- 
ment of  education,  and  that  its  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
desirability  of  encouragii^  the  teaching  of  English ;  for,  a  month 
later,  the  members  justified  by  letter  their  apparent  neriect  of 
this  subject^  and  re-started  and  subsidised  a  purely  English 
school  wmch  had  formerly  existed  as  a  private  school,  and  also 
promised  to  do  their  utmost  to  secure  a  proper  person  for 
teaching  English  at  both  the  Latin  School  and  the  Girls 
School 

15.  During  the  next  two  years,  however,  little,  if  any,  progress 
could  be  reported ;  in  £EU3t,  in  1809,  the  list  of  schools  under 
the  Commission  had  diminished,  the  eieht  "common  Dutch 
schools  "  having  &llen  to  six,  and  the  number  of  pupils  ^iroUed 
in  them  to  515.  The  Commissioners  then  stated  that  about 
460{.  would  be  needed  annually  from  the  Gt)vemment  to 
iQfe^  .the  higher  »diools  goings  and  su^^ted,  as  on  a  &rpi6r 
occasion,  that  another  sum  of  TsOi.  shoiSd  be  given  in  oi^er  to 


pay  a  small  fixed  salary  to  the  masters  of  the  "  common  Dutck 
schools." 

16.  After  another  lapse  of  two  years,  a  fresh  movement  in 
favour  of  the  dissemination  of  education  took  place.  It  would 
seem  that  in  the  course  of  his  first  circuit,  in  1811,  the  Chief 
Justice  had  reported  on  the  state  of  education  in  the  country 
districts ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this  report,  the  Grovem- 
ment  in  1812  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  various  landdrosts, 
in  which  their  attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that,  except  in 
the  case  of  a  few  well-to-do  households,  "  no  sort  of  instruction 
for  the  young  people  of  the  country  districts  is  procurable,  either 
towards  groimding  them  in  their  reli^ous  duties,  or  even  in  the 
necessary  points  of  reading  and  writmg."  When  the  replies  of 
the  landdrosts  came  in,  they  were  forwarded  for  the  consideration 
of  the  School  Commission,  which,  six  months  later,  submitted  to 
the  Governor  a  careftil  report  on  the  various  suggestions  con- 
tained in  the  replies. 

Tlic  Governor,  Sir  John  Cradock,  was  evidently  in  earnest  in 
regard  to  the  matter  which  he  had  thus  taken  up,  for  only  a 
fortnight  elapsed  between  the  receipt  of  the  Commissioners* 
report  and  the  forwarding  of  a  reply  to  it,  which,  with  certain 
modifications  and  extensions,  adopted  their  views  and  authorised 
them  to  proceed  at  once  to  carry  them  into  execution. 

So  &r  as  Cape  Town  was  concerned,  the  needs  of  the  Latin 
School  were  to  be  attended  to,  the  Girls'  School  and  the  English 
School  were  to  be  assisted  as  before,  an  additional  English  school 
was  to  be  aided,  and  15^.  a  year  was  to  be  paid  to  each  teacher 
of  the  ordinary  Dutch  schools,  now  seven  in  number.  As  for 
the  country  districts,  the  proposal  was  to  estabUsh  schools  at 
Zwarteberg  (Caledon),  Stellenbosch,  Paarl,  Zwartland  (Malmes- 
bury),  TulDagh,  Swellendam,  Graaf-Reinet,  Uitenhage,  Geoige 
and  Simon's  Town,  under  the  authority  of  the  Government,  the 
control  of  the  Commission,  and  the  immediate  superintendence 
of  a  local  body.  The  teachers  of  these  schools  were,  as  a  rule, 
to  be  the  resident  church  clerks,  and,  if  so,  were  to  receive  a 
salary  of  COf.  per  annum  from  the  Government,  a  grant  of  a 
piece  of  land,  and  half  the  school  fees.  Care  was  taken,  how- 
ever, to  see  that  the  church  clerks  were  competent,  for  they 
were  directed  to  proceed  to  Cape  Town  to  be  tested ;  and  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  appointment  of  another  person  in  the 
event  of  any  clerk  being  found  vmsuited  for  the  post.  Steps 
were  to  be  taken  also  towards  securing  four  itinerant  teachers 
for  the  remote  and  thinly  inhabitea  districts  of  Roggeveld, 
Hantam,  Langekloof  and  Bruintjes  Hoogte  (Somerset  iSist),  for 
whom  a  Government  grant  of  302.  to  457.  was  to  be  available. 
The  importance  of  a  Jknowledge  of  the  English  language  was 
to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  appointment  of  teachers  from  that 
date,  and  promise  was  made  of  an  additional  15{.  to  the  salary 
of  any  teacher  who  was  able  and  would  imdertake  to  instruct 
his  pupils  in  that  language.  The  Commission  was  also  told  that 
furtner  pecuniary  aid  would  be  at  their  disposal  for  eztendiijkg 
school  estc^lishments  throughout  the  settlement,  and  that  the 
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(Jovemor  had  perfect  reliance  that  "the  zeal,  wisdom,  and 
experience  of  your  C!ommission  will  be  afforded  to  him  in 
carrying  into  effect  an  object  of  much  vital  importance  to  the 
Colony. ' 

The  eagerness  for  action  which  appears  in  this  document 
creating  '*  Chlurch  Clerk  Schools  "  under  Government  control  and 
subsidy,  was  manifestly  real  and  not  assumed,  and  due  credit 
shoula  be  given  to  Sir  John  Cradock  in  consequence. 

17.  The  constitution  of  the  School  Commission,  under  whose 
control  the  Church  Clerk  Schools  were  to  be  carried  on,  was  at 
this  time  almost  the  same  as  imder  De  Mist*s  Ordinance ;  but 
towards  the  end  of  1812  a  sUght  alteration  in  its  complexion  was 
made  by  the  addition  of  the  Lieutenant  -  Governor  and  the 
English  Colonial  chaplain.  Nor  did  Governor  Cradock  cease 
effort  with  the  estabBshment  of  the  new  scheme  of  schools ; 
thej  formed,  indeed,  but  a  part  of  the  general  benevolent  policy 
which  marked  his  term  of  office.  In  the  middle  of  the  following 
year  a  powerful  appeal  contained  in  a  Government  minute  was 
made  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony  for  subscriptions  towards 
a  fimd  **  which  will  aUke  secure  the  incessant  distribution  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  imiform  progress  of  Education."  The 
original  intention  of  the  Government  had  been  to  impose  for 
this  purpose  a  tax,  varying  in  proportion  to  the  expense  of 
public  education  in  each  district ;  but  that  this  was  departed 
from  because,  as  the  minute  averred,  the  Government  was  con- 
vinced of  the  eagerness  of  the  inhabitants  to  have  suitable  edu- 
cation provided  for  their  children,  and  that  a  request  for  volun- 
tary siibscriptions  would  prove  quite  as  effective.  The  scheme 
involved  a  widening  of  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  School  Commis- 
sion, and,  as  a  consequence,  the  minute  altered  the  designation  of 
the  Commission  and!^appointed  several  additional  members.  The 
new  name  was  to  be  tne  "  Bible  and  School  Commission,"  the 
Governor  was  to  be  patron,  and  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  miU- 
tary  chaplain,  and  the  minister  of  Simon's  Town  were  to  be 
ormnaiv  members.  The  members  of  the  Commission  were 
earnestly  solicited  to  "  enlarge  their  sphere  of  superintendence 
and  action,"  and  were  directed  to  publish  an  account  of  their 
expenditiure  in  the  Grazette  once  every  six  months,  and  to  report 
on  the  number  of  bibles  distributed  in  the  different  languages,  &c. 

18.  A  week  after  appointment  the  Commission  issued  a 
manifesto,  in  which,  after  setting  forth  their  intentions  as  regarded 
the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures,  they  stated  that,  notwith- 
standing the  establishment  of  the  Church  Clerk  Schools,  "  there 
remains  a  considerable  [number  of  children,  especially  in  Cape 
Town  and  the  villages,  who  are  not  properly  educated,  partly  on 
account  of  poverty,  partly  from  a  bad  moae  of  teaching,  partly 
from  a  dislike  of  exertion,  order,  and  discipline."  To  remedy 
this  state  of  things  they  proposed,  on  the  initiative  apparently  of 
the  EngUsh  Colonial  chaplain,  to  introduce  the  system  of  educa- 
tion of  Bell  and  Lancaster,  a  brief  sketch  of  wnich  was  pven, 
and  to  estiGiblish  without  delay  a  free  p'ublic  schc^l  in  Cap6  Town 
on  that  system,  principally  "  toi  the  poor  and  most  neglected  bksi 
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of  children."  They  intended  to  obtain  for  this  school  at  least 
one  capable  master  from  Europe,  who  imderstood  both  Dutch 
and  English,  and  care  was  to  be  taken  that  suitable  youths 
should  be  trained  in  the  school,  so  that  they  might  be  rendered 
competent  to  take  charge  of  other  schools  as  vacancies  occurred. 
Schools  on  the  same  model  were  also  to  be  established  in  the 
villages  outside  Cape  Town,  as  opportunity  presented  itself. 

19.  The  Government  appeal  for  subscriptions  produced  aboiit 
5,000^.,  and  ^vith  assistance  from  this  sum  the  proposed  free 
school  for  Cape  Town  on  the  monitorial  system  was  set  agoing. 
From  the  outset  a  marked  success  attended  it,  the  number  of 

¥upils  on  the  roll  during  the  firat  year  being  so  high  as  190. 
o wards  the  end  of  1813,  the  Commissioners  reverted  to  another 
part  ot  the  scheme  of  1805,  and  proposed,  as  a  means  by  which 
qualified  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools  might  be  produced, 
tnat  six  suitable  youths  should  be  placed  unoer  traming  and 
should  be  paid  about  458.  a  month.  The  Governor  not  only 
approved  of  the  scheme,  but  promised  pecimiary  assistance  from 
the  pubUc  treasury  if  necessary ;  but  no  further  steps  appear  to 
have  been  taken  in  the  matter. 

For  some  time  afterwards  little  detail  regarding  the  labours  of 
the  Commission  is  available.  We  gather  only  tnat  in  1816  it 
reported  to  the  Government  that  the  Church  Clerk  Schools  were 
bemg  but  poorly  attended  and  that  little  advantage  had  been 
derived  from  them,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  districts 
seenung  to  prefer  private  teachers  *'  whom  every  colonist  procures 
as  he  can  " ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  had  been  unable  to  carry 
out  its  project  of  establishing  free  schools  in  the  country 
districts :  but  that  two  additional  schools  of  this  kind,  each  with 
separate  Dutch  and  EngUsh  masters,  had  been  started  in  Cape 
Town,  The  support  of  these  latter  seems  to  have  caused  some 
anxiety  to  the  Commission,  but  when  they  approached  the 
Governor  (Lord  Charles  Somerset)  on  the  subject,  he  solved  the 
diflSculty  in  the  speedy  and  masterftil  manner  peculiar  to  him. 
On  the  23rd  May,  1817,  a  Proclamation  was  issued  setting  forth 
the  difficulties  which  had  been  experienced,  and  levying  a  toll 
"  at  the  several  outlets  of  Cape  Town  on  Sundays,  and  on  the 
side  of  Green  Point  during  the  days  in  the  Race  Weeks  devotpd 
to  that  amusement." 

More  information  is  obtainable  regarding  the  Latin  School, 
probably  because  of  the  troubles  connected  with  it.  The 
attendance  was  always  small,  and  a  satisfactory  teacher  always 
wanting.  Li  1815  a  clergyman  from  Holland  arrived  to  be 
rector,  but  was  not  approved  by  tho  Governor ;  and  finally,  in 
1821,  the  school  ceased  to  exist  in  its  old  form,  being  converted 
into  a  "  Grammar  School,''  entirely  independent  of  the  Bible  and 
School  Commission. 

20.  Up  to  this  time^  Dutch  had  not  only  been  the  official 
language  of  the  Coloiw,  buriiad  also  been  the  medium  of 
instruction  in  almost  all  the  schools.  In  the  middle  of  1822, 
h(^ev&4  t^e  GQV^mor  (Lord  Clmrles  Somersidt)  iflsueOr  a 
Proclamation  by  which  English  was  to  be  substituted  for  Butch 
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as  the  language  of  the  Colony.  In  this  Proclamation  the 
Governor  stated  that  he  had  authorised  "competent  and 
respectable  instructors  being  employed  at  public  expense  at 
every  principal  place  throughout  the  Colony,  lor  the  purpose  of 
fELcihtating  the  acquirement  of  the  English  language  by  all 
classes  of  society."  These  teachers  had  oeen  brought  out  from 
Scotland,  and,  just  a  week  after  the  date  of  the  Proclamation, 
they  were  appointed,  without  reference  to  the  Bible  and  School 
Commission,  to  the  following  places,  GraaflF-Eeinet,  Uitenhage, 
Stellenbosch,  George,  TulbaM,  and  Caledon.  A  year  later,  two 
more  were  appointed  to  establish  schools  at  Swellendam  and  the 
Paarl,  and  otner  villages  were  subseauently  supplied  as  qualified 
teachers  could  be  obtained.  The  salaries  of  these  teachers  were 
fixed  at  80i.  a  year,  payable  by  the  Colonial  Treasury ;  and  they 
were  to  give  elementary  instruction  free  to  all,  though  allowed  to 
charge  small  fees  at  their  discretion  for  the  higher  classes. 

Tms  change  was  not  brought  about  without  a  certain  amount 
of  friction,  which  interfered  somewhat  with  the  success  of  a  few 
of  the  schools;  but,  as  Theal  states,  "in  other  places,  and 
especially  where  some  of  the  inhabitants  were  English,  the 
attendance  was  large,  and  upon  the  whole  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
estimate  too  highly  the  advantage  which  the  Colony  derived  in 
an  intellectual  point  of  view  from  the  establishment  of  free 
schools  of  a  high  class  in  so  many  centres  of  population." 

After  the  establishment  of  the  first  of  the  schools,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Bible  and  School  Commission  were  at  last  able 
to  execute  their  plan  for  instituting  free  schools  on  the  moni- 
torial system  in  tne  country  districts,  thoijgh  to  what  extent  it 
was  carried  out  is  not  ascertainable.  The  teachers  of  these 
schools  were  also  paid  by  the  Government,  though  appointed  by 
the  Commission. 

21.  In  1824  the  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Justice  having 
been  requested  to  examine,  during  his  circuit  of  the  Colony, 
"  into  the  state  of  the  schools  in  the  country  districts,"  presented 
a  lengthy  report  to  the  Commissioa  The  English  schools 
inspected  were  those  at  Tulbagh,  Caledon,  Swellenoam,  George, 
Uitenh^e,  and  Graaff-Reinet.  Of  these,  the  school  at  Swellen- 
dam had  not  then  been  started,  though  a  teacher  had  been 
appointed  and  a  stiitable  building  hired,  and  no  particulars  could 
be  obtained  of  the  one  at  George.  The  four  others  were  reported 
aU  to  be  flourishing  and  giving  instruction  to  about  240  pupils 
in  alL  Church  Clerk  Schools  were  mentioned  as  having  been 
visited  at  Clanwilliam,  Tulbagh,  Caledon,  Swellendam,  Georgje, 
and  Graaflf-Reinet.  Of  these,  the  school  at  Graaff-Reinet  was  m 
a  very  satis&ctory  state,  having  an  attendance  of  45,  but  the 
others  were  poorly  attended,  owmg,  in  many  cases,  to  the  estab- 
lishment in  the  same  village  of  the  superior  English  schools.  A 
free  school  at  Grahamstown  is  referred  to  as  having  been  newly 
started,  with  a  roll  of  30  pupils.  Four  Mission  Schools,  two  for 
slave  and  two  for  Hottentot  children,  were  also  inspected,  the 
two  latter  having  45  and  35  pupils  respectively 

Little  detail  as  regards  the  schools  in  Cape  Town  at  this  time 
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is  obtainable.  The  free  schools  seem  still  to  have  been  in  opera- 
tion, but  it  is  said  that  the  Girls'  School  had  in  1824  been  long 
defunct.  The  Grammar  School  established  in  1821  was,  in  1824, 
in  want  of  a  headmaster,  and,  on  representations  being  made  by 
the  Qt)vemor  to  the  Home  authorities,  a  clerg3rman  was  sent  out 
to  take  up  the  office  at  the  very  considerable  salary  of  6001.  per 
annum  for  the  first  three  years,  and  SOOl.  per  annum  and  the 
fees  afterwards.  We  learn  that  the  Governor  was  the  more 
anxious  for  such  an  appointment  by  reason  of  the  &ct  that  a 
school  conducted  by  Jonn  Fairlmirn  and  Thomas  Pringle,  the 
well-known  newspaper  editors  who  fought  the  battle  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press  in  those  early  days,  was  more  successful 
than  he  cared  to  have  it,  as  in  his  opinion  **  it  was  a  school  where 
seditious  principles  were  being  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the 
young." 

22.  According  to  Theal,  there  were  at  the  end  of  1825  about 
120  schools  of  various  kinds  in  the  Colony.  How  these  120  were 
classified  we  have  no  means  of  knowing ;  probably  a  considerable 
number  of  them  were  mission  schools  for  coloured  children ;  it 
appears,  however,  from  a  return  furnished  by  the  Bible  and 
School  Commission  in  1827  that  in  the  country  districts  there 
were  26  free  schools,  of  which  two  were  for  native  children  only, 
with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  1,737  pupils,  and  20  Church 
Clerk  Schools  with  635  pupils.  Many  of  these  schools  for  white 
children  were  far  from  efficient,  if  wo  may  accept  the  judgment 
of  the  Commissioners;  for,  two  years  later,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Governor,  they  reported  very  adversely  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
free  schools  in  Cape  Town,  the  Church  Clerk  Schools,  and  the 
free  "English"  Schools  of  1822.  It  was  said  that  only  two  of 
these  "  English "  Schools  had  proved  decidedly  successful,  and 
that  the  Church  Clerk  Schools  could  not  be  supplied  with 
competent  teachers. 

23.  About  this  time,  when  the  first  three  years  of  the  engage- 
ment of  the  headmaster  of  the  Grammar  School  had  expired,  me 
need  for  an  institution,  providing  education  of  a  higher  standard 
than  that  obtainable  in  the  Government  free  schools,  or  even  in 
the  Gmmmar  School,  made  itself  felt  in  Cape  Town  and  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  A  public  meeting  was  accordingly 
held  in  October  1828,  and  a  Committee  appointed  to  ascertain 
the  best  means  of  establishing  such  an  institution  and  of  raising 
the  necessary  funds.  The  result  of  the  deliberations  of  this 
Committee  was  that,  in  April  1829,  a  prospectus  was  issued, 
invitingthe  subscription  of  a  capital  of  2,5006.  in  shares  of  lOZ. 
each.  This  amount  was  soon  obtained,  and,  in  Jime  of  the  same 
year,  a  meeting  of  the  shareholders  was  held,  and  a  Board  of  15 
directors  was  elected.  Assistance  was,  moreover,  forthcoming 
from  other  sources;  the  authorities  of  the  Orphan  Asylum  in 
Cape  Town  oflfered  the  necessary  accommodation  rent  free  for 
six  years,  and  the  controllers  of  the  Masonic  Education  Fund 
promised  an  annual  contribution  of  501.  Under  these  circum- 
stances a  new  institution,  named  the  "  South  African  College," 
was  opened  on  October  1st,  1829,  with  about  100  students. 
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Three  professors,  of  whom  the  headmaster  of  the  Grammar 
School  was  one,  were  appointed,  namely,  a  professor  of  the  Dutch 
and  English  literatures,  a  professor  of  classics,  and  a  professor  of 
mathematics ;  and  there  were  besides  a  general  assistant  and  a 
teacher  of  French. 

For  two  or  three  years  the  College  remained  unrecognised  by 
the  Government  In  1834,  however,  its  character  somewhat 
chained,  as  it  then  received  its  first  annual  grant — 200i. — from 
the  ODlonial  Treasury  and  accepted  two  Government  nominees 
for  the  directorate.  Three  years  later,  its  status  was  still  fiirther 
improved  by  the  passing,  on  the  prayer  of  the  shareholders,  of  a 
lengthy  and  somewhat  elaborate  Ordinance  (No.  11  of  1837). 
The  main  effect  of  this  measure  was  to  do  away  with  the  private 
character  of  the  venture,  and  to  give  the  College  a  souna  legal 
foimdation  as  a  public  institution.  The  management  and 
control  were  to  be  delegated  to  a  Council  of  Directors,  17  in 
number,  of  whom  two  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
the  remainder  elected  by  the  shareholders  in  manner  provided 
by  the  Ordinance.  The  fund  of  3,653Z.,  the  nucleus  of  which  had 
been  collected  in  1791,  and  which  had  up  till  then  been  adminis- 
tered by  the  Bible  and  School  Commission,  was  to  be  transferred 
to  this  Council,  and  the  interest  appropriated  to  the  payment  of 
the  professors.  Some  20  sections  or  the  Ordinance  were  devoted 
to  specifying  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  Directors  and  of 
the  Council,  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  shareholders  were 
set  forth  at  similar  length.  It  enacted  that  there  were  to  be  at 
least  four  professors  in  the  College,  namely,  one  for  "  English 
and  Classic  literature,"  one  for  "Dutch  Classic  literature  and 
modem  languages,"  one  for  mathematics  and .  one  for  physical 
science.  These  professors  were  to  be  paid  lOOl.  per  annum  from 
the  funds  of  the  College,  and  were  also  to  receive  all  the  fees,  as 
fixed  by  the  Council.  The  internal  management  and  discipline 
of  the  College  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Senate,  consisting  of 
the  professors  and  two  directors  elected  annually.  Pupils  under 
10  years  of  age  were  not  to  be  admitted,  imless  in  exceptional 
circimistances ;  and  every  student  had,  before  admission,  to 
obtain  a  certificate  from  the  Senate  as  to  his  fitness,  and  to  pay 
a  matriculation  fee  of  11.  No  mention  is  made  of  an  annual 
grant  from  the  Government,  but  apparently  the  sum  of  2001.  per 
annimi  above  referred  to  was  continued. 

The  new  Ordinance,  which  was  to  continue  in  force  for  twenty- 
one  years,  is  a  noteworthy  document,  as  having  established  on  a 
firm  basis  the  oldest  and  best  known  of  the  Colleges  of  South 
Africa. 

24.  Although  the  members  of  the  Bible  and  School 
Commission  were  in  1829  anvthing  but  satisfied  with  the  schools 
under  their  charge,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  in  any 
pressing  hurry  to  effect  an  improvement.  Indeed,  nothing  is 
neard  of  them  until  the  year  1834,  and  it  is  questionable 
whetlier  even  then  thev  had  arrived  at  sound  conclusions  as  to 
the  measures  requisite  tor  effecting  reform.  In  that  year  a  short 
code  of  new  regulations  framed  oy  them  was  approved  by  the 
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Governor  and  promulgated.  By  these  regulations  all  ^tnitous 
education  was  in  time  to  be  done  away  with  except  m  special 
cases,  and  imiform  fees,  varying  from  9d.  to  2^.  3c2.  a  month, 
paid  in  all  schools.  The  minimum  salary  of  a  schoolmaster  was 
fixed  at  40i.,  which  was  to  be  increased  by  51.  for  every  10  scholars 
above  20,  but  was  in  no  case  to  exceed  80{.  For  the  ipoonediate 
superintendence  of  every  school  in  the  countiy  districts  there 
was  also  to  be  a  "  local  school  commission  "  of  not  less  than  throe 
members ;  and  instruction  was  to  be  given  in  Dutch  where  the 
parents  desired  it.  These  and  the  other  changes  were,  however, 
to  be  introduced  only  in  the  case  of  future  appointments  and  in 
the  case  of  those  existing  schools  whose  local  commission  and 
teacher  a^eed  to  adopt  them.  Little  good  seems  to  have  been 
eftected  tnereby;  in  1837,  for  example,  it  would  appear  that 
there  were  only  seven  schools  carried  on  imder  the  new  system, 
and  in  not  more  than  two  of  them  wa^  the  attendance  over  20, 
while  there  were  17  free  schools  still  supported  by  the  Grovem- 
ment,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  aoout  750. 

25.  It  is  almost  certain  that  by '  this  time  the  number  of 
mission  schools  for  coloured  children  considerably  exceeded  the 
number  of  all  kinds  of  schools  for  white  children.  The  mission- 
ary movement  begun  by  the  Moravians  in  1792  had  been  takea 
up  by  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  1799,  the  South  African 
Society  about  the  same  time,  the  Weslwan  Church  in  1816,  the 
Glasgow  Society  in  1821,  the  Rhenish  Society  in  1829,  the  Paris 
Society  in  1829,  and  the  Berlin  Society  in  1834.  It  had  thus 
gradually  assumed  large  proportions  and  we  are  consequently 
not  surprised  to  learn^that  at  the  time  now  reached  thei^e  wei^ 
over  50  European  missionaries  at  work  in  the  Colony.  All  of 
these  with  their  numerous  helpers  interested  themselves  in  the 
education  of  the  coloured  races,  no  fees  being  charged,  and  the 
training  beinc^  in  most  cases  similar  to  that  given  in  the  schools 
attached  to  churches  in  England.  In  almost  every  village,  we 
are  told,  a  branch  of  one  or  other  society  existed,  by  means  of 
which  the  education  of  coloured  people,  both  children  and  adults, 
was  fostered.  Stations  also  had  been  founded,  such  as  Lovedale 
in  1824,  which  afterwards  came  to  be  almost  exclusively 
educational  in  character.  Theal  is  therefore  probably  correct  in 
saying  that  at  the  close  of  the  period  now  under  consideration 
much  better  provision  was  made  for  the  coloured  people  than  for 
the  white. 

26.  The  leading  features  of  the  period  do  not  warrant  many 
words  of  eulogy ;  they  are  the  foundation  of  the  Church  Clerk 
Schools  of  1812,  the  free  schools  of  1813,  the  so-called  "  English  " 
schools  of  1822,  and  the  mission  schools  for  coloured  people.  In 
the  number  of  schools  a  great  increase  had  thus  taken  pkce,  as 
the  figures  given  in  connection  with  the  );ear  1825  clearly  show ; 
but  the  progress  was  fer  less  than  it  might  have  been.  The 
subject  ot  education  was  never  wholly  forgotten  by  the  authorities, 
and  expedient  after  expedient  was  tried  to  improve  matters,  but 
there  was  nothing  like  a  steady  and  vigorous  policy  pursued  by 
the  Government,  and  so  far  as  the  coloured  races  were  concerned 
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almost  all  that  was  accomplished  was  due  to  private  effort.  The 
body  charged  with  attenoing  to  public  instruction — ^the  Bible 
and  School  C!ommission — ^was,  it  is  true,  placed  in  a  difficult 
position:  but  a  thoughtful  and  energetic  Government  would 
nave  recognised  this,  and  either  improved  the  Commission  or 
put  something  better  in  its  place. 

[For  further  detail  regarding  this  period  see : — Report  of 
Education  Commission  (1863),  pp.  XVI.-XXXII.  and  Appendix 
TIL,  pp.  8-14,  and  Appendix  v.,  pp.  21-62.  The  latter  appendix 
contains  the  text  of  Sir  John  Cradock's  letter  of  1812  r^rding 
Church  Clerk  Schools,  the  Government  Minute  of  1813  creating 
the  Bible  and  School  Conmiission,  Lord  Charles  Somerset's 
proclamation  of  1822,  Commissioner  Truter's  report  of  1824,  and 
several  other  letters  and  reports. 

The  passives  of  TheaFs  History  of  South  Africa  bearing  on 
education  are  to  be  found  at  III.  (1891),  pp.  99,  169,  258,  263, 
275,  369-371,  IV.  (1893\  pp.  200-202. 

The  Ordinance  r^rding  the  South  African  College  is  to  be 
found  on  pp.  41 9-435  of  Statute  Law  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
(1862).] 

C— Herschel  Period,  1839-1865. 

27.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  new  school  r^i- 
lations,  published  in  1834,  proved  ineffectual  Not  only  so,  but 
they  lea  to  dissatisfaction  amon^  the  teachers  of  the  smaller 
schools,  who  had  suffered  pecuniarily  from  the  changes  intro- 
duced. It  thus  came  about  that  frequent  representations  on 
the  subject  were  made  to  the  Government,  and  these  representa- 
tions finally  led  in  1837  to  important  consequences.  In  August 
of  that  year,  a  memorandum  "  on  the  state  of  the  Government 
Free  Schools  and  generally  on  the  subject  of  Education  in  this 
Colony"  was  prepared  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Government 
(Colonel  BeU^,  and  submitted  to  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban,  the 
Governor.  This  memorandum  pointed  out  very  plainly  the 
impotence  of  the  Bible  and  School  Commission.  "  Their  super- 
intendence," it  stated,  "  is  next  to  nothing,  for  they  cannot  visit 
and  examine  the  schools,"  and  thev  "  have  it  not  m  their  power 
even  to  supply  vacant  schools  with  teachers,  fiir  less  to  extend 
the  means  of  education  throughout  the  Colony  ....  from 
a  positive  want  of  persons  qualified  for  and  wiUing  to  undertake 
the  office  of  teacher."  The  discharged  soldiers  who  acted  as 
teachers  were  once  more  anathematized,  "  These  men  are 
generally  drunken,  disreputable  characters ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  uninstructed  Boer  can  scarcely  honour  a 
profession  which  he  sees  degraded  in  the  person  of  the  professor." 
Even  the  result  of  the  experiment,  made  15  years  before,  of  intro- 
ducing six  teachers  from  Scotland,  was  not  deemed  wholly 
satis&ctory.  Two  of  the  six,  it  appeared,  had  bettered  them- 
selves, the  one  by  becoming  minister  of  Swellendam,  and  the 
other  (Mr.  Innes),  by  accepting  a  professorship  in  the  South 
African  Collie.    Another  pair  had  turned  out  to  be  of  little 
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value,  and,  it  was  suggestively  disclosed,  the  only  teacher  of  the 
six  who  continued  at  nis  post  was  one  of  the  latter  incompetent 
pair.  Additional  inducements  were  clearly  called  for,  and  in 
Colonel  Bell's  opinion  there  was  only  one  way  left  to  encourage 
properly  qualified  persons  to  become  teachers,  viz.,  by  opening 
"  a  roaa  to  the  Colonial  churches  through  a  limited  number  of 
the  Government  Free  Schools."  His  idea  was  that  gentlemen 
intending  to  join  the  church  should  be  appointed  as  the  teachers 
of  12  free  schools ;  there,  in  Cape  Town,  urahamstown  and  Port 
Elizabeth,  to  be  conducted  by  embryo  English  church  clergymen ; 
and  nine  in  Cape  Town,  Stellenbosch,  Worcester,  Swellendam, 
Uitenhage,  Graaff-Reinet,  George,  Beaufort  and  Paarl,  by  persons 
intended  for  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  It  was  also  expected 
that  in  these  schools  a  sufficient  number  of  youths  would  be 
trained  to  take  charge  of  other  schools  in  the  country  districts. 
The  whole  value  of  the  memorandum,  however,  and-  its  influence 
on  the  future  of  education,  lay,  not  in  suggestions  such  as  these, 
but  in  a  proposal  with  which  it  concluded.  "  There  seems  to  be 
one  thing  more  absolutely  required  to  ensure  the  proper  working 
of  the  system  now  suggested,  of  the  present  (system)  with  all  its 
defects,  or  of  any  other  system  which  it  may  be  deemed  expedient 
to  adopt,  namely : — 

"  The  appointment  of  a  sound,  clear-headed  man,  either  not 
belonging  to  the  ministry,  or  so  untinctured  with  prejudice  in 
favour  01  this  or  that  form  of  the  Christian  Protestant  faith  as  to 
constitute  him  an  impartial  Director-General  of  Public  Schools 
in  this  Colony." 

28.  Sir  John  Napier,  the  successor  of  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban, 
submitted  this  memorandum  to  the  eminent  astronomer,  Sir 
John  Horschol,  who  was  then  residing  at  the  Cape,  and  requested 
his  opinion  iis  to  a  system  of  education  suitable  for  the  country. 
With  this  request  Su-  John  Herschel  complied,  and  he  embodied 
his  suggestions  in  a  letter  of  considerable  length  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Government,  dated  17th  February  1838. 

Ho  postulated  at  the  outset  that,  for  the  proper  encouragement 
of  education  by  the  Government,  it  was  necessary  that  (1)  the 
system  should  lie  organised  in  minute  detail  and  well  super- 
intended; (2)  pecuniary  support  should  be  given  from  the 
Treasury  towards  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  &c. ;  (8)  successfiil 
teachers  and  pupils  should  be  cncjouragcd  by  the  granting  ot 
rewaixls. 

Under  the  first  head,  one  of  the  most  importint  j)oiiits  wjis 
said  to  be  the  need  for  "the  adoption  of  a  sound  practical 
educational  course,"  which  ought  to  be  *'  essentially  prospective 
and  progressive,"  and  suited  for  introduction  into  all  schools. 
Full  details  as  to  this  were  not,  given,  but  it  was  suggested  that 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  the  scriptures  should  bo  pro- 
vided for  first,  and  tJiat  other  subjects  and  higher  instructioA 
could  be  added  as  required.  Believing  that  "  an  essential 
character  of  a  well  organised  system  is  the  direct  responsibility 
of  each  member  of  it  to  a  recognised  official  superior,'  Sir  John 
Strongly  favoured  Colopel  Bell'^  suggestion  that  tho  central 
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authority  and  responsibility  should  be  intrusted  to  one 
individual,  who  should  be  in  constant  communication  with  the 
Government,  and  should  in  all  cases  be  upheld  by  its  authority. 
The  duties  of  such  an  officer  he  took  to  be  to  inspect,  either 
personally  or  by  deputy,  all  the  schools,  to  require  monthly 
returns  from  every  school  of  the  attendance,  &c.,  to  exercise 
supervision  over  the  teachers,  by  being  in  a  position  to  reward 
efficiency  by  promotion  and  to  compel  dismissal  in  the  case  of 
misconduct,  &c.  A  third  suggestion,  under  the  head  of 
organisation,  was  that  itinerant  lecturers  should  be  appoint^, 
so  as  to  provide  instruction  in  subjects  not  taught  in  the 
m^oritj  01  the  schools. 

Commg  to  the  second  head,  Sir  John  most  strongly  urged 
that  the  uovemment  expenditure  on  education  shoulS  be  on  a 
liberal  scale.  He  considered  that  150L  per  anmun  and  a  house 
should  be  the  minimum  salary  of  teachers  on  the  Government 
establishment  He  pointed  out  that  the  only  practicable  way  of 
filling  up  the  vacancies  then  existing  was  to  obtain  teachers  from 
England  and  Scotland,  and  he  was  convinced  that  satisfactory 
persons  would  not  be  obtained  if  the  remuneration  were  less 
than  the  sum  he  proposed.  He  strongly  advised,  further,  that 
when  candidates  were  being  selected,  membership  of  the  clerical 
profession  or  a  declared  intention  of  taking  orders  should  not  be 
regarded  as  an  indispensable  qualification,  and  he  expressed 
himself  as  altogether  opposed  to  Colonel  Bell's  plan  of  "  making 
the  mastership  of  the  Government  schools  a  passage;  to  the 
parochial  mimstry."  "  To  make  the  profession  of  education 
truly  respectable,'  he  writes,  "  it  must  be  made  an  independent 
profession  "  When  the  vacancies  then  existing  came  to  be  filled 
up  and  the  system  got  into  proper  working  order,  he  had  no 
doubt  that  an  adequate  supply  of^  teachers  would  be  obtainable, 
without  having  to  mil  back  upon  Europe. 

Under  the  third  head  were  comprised  all  means  by  which 
successful  teachers  might  be  encouraged  and  their  status  raised. 
As  an  obvious  measure  to  these  enas  Jt  was  proposed  that  a 
teacher's  salary  should  increase  on  the  principle  introduced  by 
the  Bible  and  School  Commission's  Regulations  of  1834;  and 
that,  where  such  a  plan  was  not  practicable,  successful  teachers 
should  be  removed,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  General 
Superintendent,  to  schools  at  more  eligible  localities,  as  vacancies 
occurred.  The  establishment  of  a  superannuation  fund,  on  the 
principle  of  mutual  insurance,  was  also  advocated,  and  the 
Government  was  urged  to  show  all  possible  marks  of  considera- 
tion to  the  teachers  of  the  Colony. 

As  r^arded  the  encouragement  of  pupils,  Sir  John  Herschel 
did  not  fitvour  the  institution  of  prizes  fot  annual  competition. 
"  The  best  kind  of  prize  that  can  be  held  out  is,"  he  said,  "  that 
which  refers  to  the  whole  conduct  and  final  result  of  a  youth's 
course  at  school,"  and  he  therefore  recommended  the  foundation 
of  *  exhibitions,"  **  by  the  aid  of  which  a  certain  number  of  the 
best  youths  leaving  school  in  each  year,  provided  their  merits 
surpassed  a  given  minimum,  may  he    ep|ib}ed   \o  meet  the 
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expense  of  residing  two  or  three  years  as  free  students  in  the 
South  African  College,  in  the  higher  classes,  for  the  completion 
of  their  education  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  the  aistrict 
schools  can  accomplish."  He  also  urged  the  establishment  of 
similar  "  exhibitions "  to  enable  students  of  the  South  African 
Collie,  who  had  distinguished  themselves,  to  proceed  to  one  of 
the  English  Universities,  with  the  express  condition  that  they 
should  return  to  the  Colony  on  obtaimng  the  B.A.  degree. 

The  last  section  of  the  letter  dealt  with  the  question  of  schools 
not  established  and  supported  by  the  Government,  yet  desiring, 
to  a  certain  extent,  Grovemment  aid.  Sir  John  Herschel  deemed 
it  advisable  that  all  such  schools  should  receive  pecuniary 
assistance  from  the  Government,  provided  that  tney  were 
carried  on  under  the  same  system  and  general  superintendence 
as  those  maintained  entirely  by  the  public  Treasury. 

29.  Sir  George  Napier  transmitted  this  letter,  together  with 
other  papers  on  the  same  subject,  to  Lord  Glenelg,  then 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  who  approved  of  the  scheme  as  set 
forth  in  Sir  John's  letter  and  authorised  the  expenditure 
necessary  for  its  immediate  adoption.  A  salary  of  500i.  together 
with  any  necessary  travelling  expenses  was  granted  for  the 
Superintendent-General ;  and  provision  was  made  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  12  "principal"  schools,  with 
teachers*  salaries  ranging  fix)m  150Z.  to  300t  per  annum,  with 
a  house,  or  allowance  m  lieu  thereof  of  30f.  per  annum. 

30.  On  receipt  of  the  approval  of  the  Home  Government  no 
time  was  lost.  In  May,  1839,  Mr.  James  Rose  Innes,  M.A.,  who 
was  one  of  the  six  teachers  brought  out  in  1822  and  who  was  at 
this  time  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  the  South  African  College, 
was  appointed  the  first  Superintendent-General  of  Education  of 
Cape  Colony. 

In  the  same  month,  a  description  of  the  new  system  of  public 
education  was  laid  before  the  people  in  an  important  Government 
Memorandum.  After  making  fitting  acknowledgment,  on  behalf 
of  the  Governor,  of  "  the  invaluable  assistance  of  that  distinguished 
philosopher,  Sir  John  Herschel,  of  whose  visit  to,  and  interest  in 
the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of,  this  colonv,  the 
system  of  education  now  about  to  be  introduced,  will  it  is  noped, 
Ije  a  lasting  record,"  the  Memorandum  goes  on  to  state  what 
were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Governor,  the  objects  to  be  aimed  at 
in  any  system  of  public  education.  To  attain  these  objects  in 
the  Colony,  it  was  proposed  to  establish,  at  several  places  and  as 
soon  as  qualified  teachers  should  arrive,  "First  Class"  or 
"  Principal  '  schools,  in  which  there  should  be  both  a  primary 
and  a  secondary  course  of  instruction.  The  subjects  to  be 
taught  in  the  "  primary  "  or  "  elementjiry  "  course  were  given  in 
some  detail  and  included  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English, 
Dutch,  geography,  outlines  of  history,  drawing,  the  rudiments  of 
natural  nistory  and  physical  science,  and  religious  instruction; 
and  in  the  "seconoary"  department,  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
mathematics,  the  application  of  mathematics  to  surveying,  &c., 
phpical  geography  and  the  outlines  of  geology.  At  the  smaller 
places  "  Second  Class  "  schools  were  to  oe  established,  in  which 
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instruction  would  be  confined  to  the  "primary"  course.  No 
pupil  was  to  be  compelled  to  attend  the  religious  instruction  in 
any  school  unless  the  parents  or  guardian  consented:  and 
opportunity  was  given  to  any  clergyman  to  catechise  the  pupils 
wnose  parents  belonged  to  his  particular  denomination.  The 
"  elementary  "  course  was  to  be  free  to  all ;  for  instruction  in  the 
"  secondary  '*  department  of  a  "  principal "  school  a  moderate  fee 
was  to  be  charged,  but  a  certain  niunber  of  scholarships  were  to 
be  retained  by  Government  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
deserving  youtns  of  poor  parents.  A  Library  was  to  be  attachea 
to  every  school,  the  books  being  mainly  such  as  were  "  calculated 
both  to  amuse  and  instruct,"  but  there  being  also  included  a  few 
heavier  books  of  reference  and  even  "such  models  and  other 
philosophical  apparatus  "  as  might  be  necessary  to  illustrate  the 
lessons  m  natural  history  and  pnvsical  science. 

In  addition  to  the  First  and  Second  Class  Schools  a  "  Normal 
Institution  "  was  to  be  established  in  Capetown  for  the  purpose 
of  training  teachers  for  the  elementary  course,  and  a  superin- 
tendent was  to  be  appointed  for  it  who  nad  had  the  opportimity 
of  seeing  such  an  institution  in  actual  operation  in  Germany. 

31.  On  comparing  these  details  with  the  various  proposals 
contained  in  Su*  John  HerscheFs  letter,  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
are  not  so  many  points  in  common  as  one  would  have  thought. 
The  idea  of  the  appointment  of  a  central  oflScer,  to  take  charge 
of  education,  originated  with  Colonel  Bell,  and  Sir  John  merely 
tilled  in  some  details  as  to  the  officer's  duties.  The  idea  of 
having  two  grades  of  schools,  viz..  Second  Class  Schools  with  an 
elementary  curriculum  and  First  Class  Schools  with  the  same 
curriculum  and  a  higher  superadded,  is  not  explicitly  referred  to 
in  the  letter :  the  plan  adopted  for  solving  the  reUgious  difficulty 
also  appears  first  m  the  Grbvemment  Memorandum :  and  so  do 
the  proposals  to  start  school  libraries  and  a  Teachers*  Training 
Institution.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  spirit 
which  breathed  in  the  Government  Memorandum  was  in  great 
part  an  emanation  from  HerscheL  Further,  it  is  certain  that  the 
suggestions  made  by  him  to  the  Government  were  not  confined 
to  one  letter,  and  it  is  therefore  very  probable  that  the  connection 
of  his  name  with  the  newly  introduced  system  was  fully 
warranted.  Indeed,  in  a  second  letter,  dated  20th  January,  1839, 
from  Lord  Glenelg  to  the  Governor,  an  additional  paper*  of 
Herschel's  is  most  pointedly  referred  to,  and  the  Governor  is 
requested  to  give  it  careful  attention,  as  it  contained  "  several 
important  propositions  which  may  properly  be  embodied  in  the 
plan  to  be  framed  by  you." 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  others  had  a 
hand  in  bringing  the  scheme  into  existence  by  stirring  up  the 
pubUc  conscience  on  the  subject  of  educational  reform,  by 
criticising  proposals  which  had  been  made  and  suggesting  others 
to  take  their  place.     Conspicuous  among  these  was  Mr.  John 

♦The  Education  Commission's  Report  of  1863  says  that  this  papet 
cannot  be  found  in  the  Colonial  Office. 
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Fairbaim,  schoolmaster  and  editor:  above*  referred  to :  and  it  is 
possible  Theal  may  be'  correct  in  saying  that  "  to  Mr.  John 
Fairbaim,  editor  or  the  Oominercial  Advertiser,  as  much  credit 
is  due  as  to  either  Sir  George  "^fapier  or  Sir  John  Herschel  for 
the  improvement  which  at  this  time  was  made  in  the  public 
school  system/* 

This  question  of  authorship,  it  uiay  be  added,  is  not  by  any 
means  a  trivial  one,  as  the  scheme  proved  of  immense  uiiportance 
to  the  Colony,  and  some  fundamental  portions  of  it — the  Super- 
intendent-General, for  example,  and  the  First  and  Second  Class 
Schools — occupy  the  same  positions  in  the  scheme  of  the  present 
day. 

32.  In  the  Government  Memorandum  there  were  also  enu- 
merated for  the  information  of  the  public  the  complex  duties  of 
the  recently  appointed  Superintendent-General  of  Education. 
These  may  be  most  easily  understood  from  the  statement  that 
the  office  was  a  kind  of  combination  of  two  offices  afterwards  to 
be  found  existing  in  England,  viz.,  those  of  Grovemmeht  Inspector 
of  Schools  and  Secretary  to  the  Education  Department.  In  the 
former  capacity  he  was  "  to  visit  every  school  at  least  once  a 
year,  to  examine  the  ordinary  routine  of  daily  instruction,  the 
arrangement  of  subjects,  classification  of  pupils,  &c.,  and  to 
institute  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  state  ana  progress  of  the 
schools  generally."  In  the  latter  capacity  he  was  to  call  for 
monthly  returns  of  attendance,  conduct  and  progress  of  pupils ; 
he  was  to  obtain  quarterly  returns  of  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tions held  in  the  presence  of  the  local  school  commissions ;  he 
was  to  grant  certificates  to  such  pupils  as  had  "  finished  their 
course  of  study  with  honour  to  themselves  and  credit  to  the 
institution " ;  he  was  to  be  a  guide  and  adviser  on  all  educa- 
tional topics  to  his  teachers;  and  he  was,  by  means  of  statistics 
and  reports,  to  keep  the  Government  regularly  and  fully 
informed  of  the  state  of  the  schools  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
system. 

It  may  possibly  be  thought  that  this  budget  of  duties  did  not 
err  on  tne  side  of  defect,  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  both  the  officer  and  the  Government  mandate  to  him 
were  admirably  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  Colony  at  the  time. 

33.  One  piece  of  work  not  specifically  mentioned  in  the 
Government  Memorandum  was  the  drawing  up  of  a  Curriculum 
of  Elementary  Instruction  to  be  followed  in  all  the  Grovemment 
schools.  This  was  done  by  Mr.  Innes  immediately  after  his 
appointment,  and  the  document  containing  the  details  of  the 
resulting  plan  is  one  of  great  interest  both  on  its  own  account 
and  as  oeing  the  first  of  its  kind  produced  in  the  Colony.  It 
was  pubUshed  not  as  a  Syllabus  of  Work  for  the  Standards,  as 
we  nowadays  should  call  it,  but  as  a  "  Classification  of  Pupils  in 
the  Grovemment  Schools,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  subjects 
of  the  course  as  it  regards  the  difterent  classes." 

Curiously  enough,  the  classification  was  really  twofold,  viz.,  a 
classification  for  Keligious  Instruction  and  a  classification  for 
Secular  Instruction. 
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lastruction  in  religion  was  to  be  the  first  exercise  of  the 
morning  school,  and  diuring  that  exercise  the  pupils  were  to  be 
separated  into  three  "  divisions "  or  standards,  viz.,  those  that 
could  not  read,  those  that  read  imperfectly,  and  those  that  read 
correctly  and  with  ease.  The  work  of  the  lowest  standard  was 
the  "  repeating  of  texts  of  the  Scripture  simultaneously,"  the 
pupils  teing  under  the  guidance  of  a  monitor  :  that  of  the  next, 
"  the  reading  of  the  parables  and  miracles  of  our  Saviour,"  the 
pupils  beinff  under  the  guidance  of  a  monitor  or  usher:  and 
that  of  thenighest,  general  "Scripture  reading,"  conducted  by 
the  master  after  the  manner  still  followed  in  what  is  known  as  a 
"  Bible  Class." 

For  the  purpose  of  receiving  Secular  Instruction  the  *'  divi- 
sions," or  standards  were  Jive  in  number.  In  the  lowest, 
Chambers*  First  Book  of  Reading  was  prescribed;  the  desired 
quantum  of  arithmetical  knowledge  was  "  the  reading  and  ex- 
pressing of  numbers,  both  in  Arabic  and  Roman  cnaracters, 
and  the  committing  to  memory  of  arithmetical  tables,"  and  to 
these  was  superadded  "Lessons  on  objects,  according  to  the 
Pestalozzian  system."  In  the  third  standara,  grammar,  geo- 
graphy, writing,  and  drawing  made  their  first  appearance,  and 
the  Third  Readmg  Book  was  supplemented  by  tne  Moral  Class 
Book.  In  the  fourth  standard  an  advance  was  again  made  in 
the  subjects  already  introduced,, Chambers'  Intrcduction  to  the 
Sciences  vras  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  Lessons  on 
Obiects,  and  history  was  brought  in  for  the  first  time.  In  the 
hi^est  standard  writing  and  (&awing  were  not  mentioned,  the 
omy  additional  subject  was  Bookkeeping,  and  what  had  begim 
in  Standaif  1 1,  as  Object  Lessons  blossomed  into  "  Conversational 
lectures  on  the  subjects  discussed  in  the  first  book  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  and  on  the  economy  of  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms." 

Tne  selection  of  subjects,  the  ^adation  of  them,  and  above  all 
the  little  hints  on  the  mode  of  teaching  which  unexpectedly 
appear  in  the  syllabus,  attest  to  a  good  knowledge  of  educational 
wants  and  practicable  experience  in  supplying  them.  Sir  John 
Herschel  could  no  longer  complain  of  the  want  of  "a  sound 
practical  educational  course." 

34.  Immediately  after  the  appointment  of  the  Superintendent 
General  the  utmost  endeavours  were  made  to  secure  competent 
teachers  as  required  by  the  new  system.  Sir  John  Herschel 
who  had  proceeded  homewards  in  1838,  selected  five  from  Scot- 
land :  these  arrived  in  March  1840.  and  were  appointed  to 
establish  the  Normal  School  in  Cape  Town,  and  the  First  Class 
Schools  at  Grahamstown,  Uitenhage,  Stellenbosch  and  George. 
These  teachers  were  paid  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  others  sim- 
sequently  obtained,  their  salaries  being  200L  per  annum  with 
annual  house  allowances  varying*  irom  SOI.  to  501.  The  newly 
appointed  Superintendent-General  himself  then  went  to  obtain 
more,  and  it  would  appear  from  a  circular  letter  addressed  by 
him  from  Edinburgh  to  intending  candidates  that  Sir  John's 
proposal  as   to   the  minimum    salary   of  a   teacher  had  been 
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departed  from  so  far  as  the  Second  Class  Schools  were  con- 
cerned. In  this  circular,  the  Superintendent-General  stated 
that  the  teachers  of  the  "  primary  "  schools  were  to  enter  on  their 
duties  at  a  salary  of  lOOt  per  annum,  with  a  free  residence  or  an 
annual  allowance  in  lieu  thereof  of  not  less  than  30f .,  and  the 
teachers  of  the  "  principal "  schools  at  a  salary  of  150i.  per  annum, 
with  a  free  residence  and  a  fee  for  the  higher  branches,  which  was 
not  to  exceed  4Z.  per  annum  for  each  pupil.  Dr.  Innes  returned  to 
the  Colony  in  March  1841,  bringing  with  him  as  the  result  of 
his  quest  six  teachers ;  and  the  First  Class  schools  at  Port  Eliza- 
beth, Wjmberg,  Worcester,  Paarl,  Somerset  East,  and  Graaflf- 
Reinet  were  at  once  set  agoing. 
The  new  system  was  now  fairly  launched,  and,  as  a  conse- 

Siuence,  in  April  1841,  the  Bible  and  School  Commission  was 
ormally  relieved   of  its  superintendence  of  the  Government 
schools. 

35.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  newly  established  schools 
of  the  first  and  second  classes  could  not  be  expected  to  suit  all 
localities.  In  the  middle  of  1841,  therefore,  m  accordance  with 
a  proposal  in  the  last  paragraph  of  Sir  John  Herschel's  original 
letter,  the  conditions  under  which  the  Government  would  afford 
assistance  to  Mission  schools  were  published  in  a  Government 
Memorandum.  Aid,  in  the  shape  ot  a  grant  to  be  exclusively 
appropriated  to  the  salary  of  the  teacher,  was  to  be  allowed  by 
Grovemment  to  any  Mission  school  in  a  suitable  locality. 
Schools  thus  aided  were  to  be  subject  to  inspection  by  the 
Superintendent-General,  and  were  to  be  open  to  all,  the  refigious 
instruction  given  dining  the  ordinary  scnool  hours  being  con- 
fined to  the  Scriptures.  Further,  the  English  language  was  to 
be  taught  iji  all  such  schools  and,  where  practicable,  it  was  to 
form  the  medium  of  instruction. 

36.  In  the  following  year  the  "  normal  seminary,"  foreshadowed 
in  the  Government  Memorandum  of  1839,  was  opened.  The 
so-called  "  seminants "  were  to  receive,  besides  training  in  the 
art  of  teaching,  advanced  instruction  in  English  and  classical 
literature,  mental  philosophy,  abstract  and  physical  science  j 
and,  for  their  benefit,  there  was  to  be  attached  to  the  seminary 
a  model  second-class  school.  The  "  seminant "  was  placed  under 
no  obligatioH  as  to  his  future  emplo3rment,  and  he  received  his 
training  free  of  charge,  though  small  fees  were  payable  for 
instruction  in  the  higher  branches  just  referred  to.  The  time- 
table of  the  model  school  has  been  preserved,  and  shows  in 
teresting  modifications  in  Dr.  Innes*  five  Standards. 

37.  The  local  school  commissions  which  had  been  instituted 
by  Sir  John  Cradock  in  1812  were  not  done  away  with  on  the 
adoption  of  the  new  system.  But,  as  was  pointed  out  to  them 
by  a  circular  letter  from  the  Government  in  1842,  it  now  ceased 
"  to  form  a  part  of  the  duties,  of  (such  a)  board  to  exercise,  as 
heretofore,  a  direct  control  over  the  internal  arrangements  of 
the  school  of  (the)  district,  its  discipline,  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion laid  down,  or  the  system  pursued.'*  Their  dutie^s  from 
this  time  were  confined  to  inspecting  the  schools  at  such  times 
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as  they  saw  fit,  Mid  reporting  to  the  Grovemnient  any  matter 
that  might  be  necessary.  Quarterly  examinations  had  been 
institutea  by  the  Grovemment  Memorandum  of  1839,  and  it  was 
conse<juently  declared  to  be  also  part  of  the  duties  of  the  local 
commission  to  be  present  at  these  examinations,  and  to  forward 
thereon  a  report  to  the  Superintendent-General,  together  with 
returns  showmg  the  attendance,  &c.,  during  the  quarter.  They 
were  moreover  to  receive  any  complaints  made  by  parents 
respecting  the  management  of  the  schools,  and,  if  necessary, 
were  to  investigate  the  complaints  and  report  the  result  to  the 
Superintendent-General. 

38.  Towards  the  end  of  1843  a  further  step  was  taken  to 
extend  the  o^ration  of  the  system,  by  affording  aid,  under 
certain  conditions,  to  ''schools  at  eligime  stations  among  the 
agricultural  population  of  the  country  districts."  According 
to  the  Government  Memorandum  on  the  subject,  a  grant  of 
301.  per  annum  for  three  years  was  to  be  made  towards  the 
salary  of  the  teacher  of  any  such  school  in  an  approved  locaUty. 
The  residents  were  to  provide  the  school-room  and  teacher's 
house,  and  were  to  elect  from  among  themselves  a  local 
committee,  which  was  to  fix  the  fees  and  appoint  the  teacher, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Superintenoent-General.  The 
school  was,  of  course,  to  be  subject  to  inspection,  and  the  secular 
instruction  given  was  to  approach  as  nearly  as  possible  that 
given  in  the  Government  scnools.  English  was  to  be  taught, 
and  religious  instruction  was  to  be  given  only  from  the 
Scriptures. 

Bv  this  step  a  further  approximation  was  made  towards  the 
triple  set  of  public  schools  still  in  vogue ;  the  new  schools  being 
Third  Class  Schools  in  reality  if  not  m  name. 

39.  The  state  of  education  in  the  Colonv  in  1844,  during 
which  year  the  new  system  may  be  said  to  have  been  fairly  in 
operation,  may  be  gathered  from  a  Memorandum  of  the  Superin- 
tendent-General on  the  subject.  This  memorandum  re-called 
the  £BM5t  that  in  1840  there  were  11  free  schools  in  the  Govern- 
ment system,  with  513  pupils  on  the  roll,  and  an  average 
attendance  of  357  ;  and  then  went  on  to  state  that  in  1844,  the 
schools  comprised  in  the  Government  system  were  :  14  first  class 
schools,  witn  1,285  pupils  on  the  rolb;  6  second  class  schools, 
and  5  Church  Clerk  schools,  with  566  pupils;  and  25  aided 
Mission  schools,  with  3,741  pupils,  making  a  total  of  50  schools, 
with  5,592  children  on  the  rolls.  In  all  the  first  class  and 
second  class  schools  English  was  the  medium  of  instruction  ;  in 
the  5  Church  Clerk  schools  Dutch  was  the  medium  of  instruc- 
tion, but  English  was  also  taught.  Of  the  first  class  schools 
11  had  pupils — to  the  number  in  all  of  109 — attending  the 
"  secondary  '  course.  No  details  were  given  in  this  document 
regarding  the  Normal  School  in  Cape  Town,  and  so  &r  as  one 
can  learn  there  were  as  yet  no  Farmers'  schools  in  the  Govern- 
ment system  under  the  Memorandum  of  1843. 

40.  It  requires  to  be  interjected  here  in   passing  that   the 
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unclaimed  reserve  fund  o^  slave  compensation  due  to  the  Colony, 
amounting  to.  close  on  6,000Z.,  was  handed  over  by  the  Home 
Grovemment  in  1844.  Under  the  English  Act  (4  &  5  Vict.  c.  8), 
this  fund  was  to  be  appropriated  "  in  aid  of  any  charitable 
institution,  or  establishment  for  education  maintained  at  the 
public  charge  " ;  and  in  June  of  1844,  there  was  consequently 
issued  a  Government  notice  dealing  with  the  matter,  in 
accordance  both  with  that  Act  and  with  a  resolution  of  the 
Cape  Legislative  Council  in  the  previous  year.  This  notice 
vested  the  fund  in  three  Trustees,  of  whom  tne  Superintendent- 
General  of  Education  was  one,  and  directed  them  to  apply  the 
proceeds  to  providing  education  for  the  liberated  slaves  and 
their  children,  and  to  aiding  Mission  schools. 

41.  In  1845  a  change  was  made  in  the  character  of  the  Church 
Clerk  Schools.  Since  1812  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  these 
schools  had  been  wholly  paid  by  Government,  though  it  was 
permitted  to  supplement  them,  where  practicable,  by  small 
school  fees;  after  1845,  the  Government  granted  only  three- 
fifths  of  the  previous  salary,  and  an  allowance  in  lieu  of  fees 

Eroportioned  to  the  attendance  in  each  school,  and  the  in- 
abitants  were  to  provide  the  remaining  two-fifths.  These 
grants  were  also  made  available  for  the  church  clerks  of  new 
parishes  formed  after  that  date,  provided  they  were  qualified  to 
conduct  an  elementary  school. 

By  this  step  these  schools  were  placed  more  nearly  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  "Aided"  schools  of  the  year  1841,  and  a 
further  approximation  was  thus  made  towards  a  general  educa- 
tional system  in  which  the  Government  would  on  some  definite 
plan  help  those  who  helped  themselves. 

42.  The  year  1854  was,  as  is  well  known,  in  two  respects  a 
very  important  one  in  the  history  of  the  Colony.  It  was  the 
year  of  the  introduction  of  representative  government,  and  the 
year  of  the  arrival  of  Sir  George  Grey,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  experienced  governors  whom  the  Colony  has  had.  Both 
events  had  an  influence  u^n  education ;  but,  m  the  case  of  the 
latter,  the  influence  made  itself  felt  at  once. 

The  eighth  Kaflir  war  had  come  to  a  close  shortly  before 
Sir  George  Grey's  arrival,  and  one  of  the  great  problems  which 
faced  him  was  the  settlement  of  native  affairs  so  as  permanently 
to  prevent  another.  After  visiting  the  frontier  and  making 
himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  facts  he  resolved  upon  a 
plan  of  "  peaceml  subjugation  "  in  which  education  was  to  play 
an  important  part.  His  idea  was  "  to  gain  an  influence  over  all 
the  tnbes  inhabitmg  the  borders  of  tne  Colony,  from  British 
Kafifraria  eastward  to  Natal,  by  employing  them  on  public 
works  opening  up  their  country,  by  establishmg  institutions  for 
the  education  ot  their  children  and  the  relief  of  their  sick,  and 
by  introducing  amongst  them  laws  and  regulations  suited  to 
tneir  condition."  He  therefore  sought  ana  obtained  from  the 
Imperial  Government  a  large  annual  sum  for  the  furtherance  of 
his  scheme,  and  of  this  sum  a  goodly  portion  was  devoted  by 
him  year  after  year  to  education.     One  or  two  church  institutions 
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for  tte  training  of  natives  had,  as  we  have  already  seen,  been 
for  some  time  m  operation  in  Kaflfraria,  and  these  he  utilised ; 
but  his  view  was  that  the  kind  of  instruction  given  in  them  was 
too  bookish,  and  that  what  was  most  needed  was  instruction  in 
manual  work.  Grants  were  consequently  given  to  develop 
industrial  education  at  Ix)vedale,  Healdtown,  Lesseyton,  Salem, 
and  a  number  of  other  places,  the  total  expenditure  varying  from 
year  to  year,  but  in  the  year  1857  reaching  almost  10,000Z. 
As  the  Imperial  Government  gradually  withdrew  its  support 
these  grants  in  aid  from  "  the  sum  reserved  under  Schedule  D," 
of  coiurse,  fell  oflF ;  but  while  the  support  lasted  it  set  agoing  a 
movement  in  the  industrial  education  of  the  natives  which  has 
never  since  come  to  a  stop.  It  must  be  noted  carefully,  however, 
that  the  institutions  thus  aided  were  as  yet  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  educational  system  of  the  Colony,  but  were  directly 
under  the  care  of  the  High  Commissioner  himself. 

43.  As  for  the  newly-created  Parliament  its  action  was,  as  has 
been  implied,  not  at  first  of  much  real  service  to  education.  In 
1855,  it  IS  true,  by  Section  32  of  Act  5  of  that  year,  the  powers 
and  functions  of  the  local  school  commissions  were  transferred 
to  the  "Divisional  Councils,"  created  by  the  Act,  which  were 
"  boards  ....  established  in  the  several  divisions  of  the  Colony 
for  the  better  administration  of  their  local  affairs." 

A  further  step  in  the  same  direction  was  taken  by  Act  14  of 
1858,  which  is  described  as  "an  Act  for  the  creation  of 
Educational  Boards  in  the  field-cometcies,  villages  and  towns  of 
this  Colony,  on  which  the  local  regulations  of  each  shall  be 
founded."  The  Act  is  very  lengthy  and  elaborate,  and  provides 
in  the  first  nlace  for  the  drawing  up,  by  a  committee  of  the 
residents,  ana  the  adoption,  when  approved  by  the  divisional 
council,  of  "  educational  regulations '  for  any  field-cometcy, 
village  or  town.  Such  regulations  were  to  fix,  inter  alia,  the 
sites  for  the  schoolroom  and  teachers  house,  the  manner  in 
which  the  fimds  were  to  be  procured  for  the  erection  of  such 
buildings  and  for  the  payment  of  teachers,  and  the  number  of 
commissioners  to  be  elected  to  carry  out  the  regulations.  On 
the  adoption  of  the  regulations  the  commissioners  were  to  be 
elected  by  the  residents;  and,  in  order  that  they  might 
efficiently  perform  their  duties,  authority  was  given  them  to 
enter  into  contracts  and  to  hold  landea  and  other  property. 
They  were  also  to  have  the  sole  management  of  the  scnool,  and 
were  to  appoint  the  teachers,  fix  the  hours  of  instruction  and 
'the  fees,  if^  any,  to  be  charged ;  and  in  every  school  established 
under  the  Act,  reading,  wnting,  arithmetic,  and  the  outlines  of 
gewraphv  and  history  were  to  oe  taught. 

The  adoption  of  the  Act  was,  of  course,  purely  optional;  and 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  taken  much  advantage  of,  for  in 
1861  the  Superintendent-General  stated  that  there  was  then 
only  one  school  in  existence  under  its  provisions,  and  even  that 
one  was  financially  aided  by  the  Government. 

44.  During  these  years,  education  higher  than  elementary 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  at  a  standstill,  though  the  Govern- 
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ment  seems  to  have  made  little  or  no  further  effort  to  encourage 
it  after  the  passing  of  the  South  African  College  Ordinance  m 
1837.  Two  other  mstitutions,  affording  education  of  a  similar 
character,  had  indeed  been  established  since  then — the  Diocesan 
College  at  Rondebosch  in  1849,  and  the  St.  Andrew's  College  at 
Grahamstown  in  1856 — but  these  were  both  proprietary  institu- 
tions under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  .of  England,  and  received 
no  pecimiary  assistance  from  Government.  The  South  African 
College  contmued  to  prosper,  and  in  1841  had  erected,  on  land 
granted  by  the  Government  for  the  purpose,  permanent  accom- 
modation, which  still  forms  part  of  the  buildings  in  use.  On 
the  expiration  of  its  regulating  Ordinance  in  1858,  the  provisions 
of  the  Ordinance  were  renewed  by  Act  19  of  that  year  for  a 
period  of  three  years ;  and  again  at  the  close  of  this  snort  period 
a  further  renewal  was  made  for  an  indefinite  period  by  Act  30  of 
1861. 

The  Grey  Institution,  Port  Elizabeth,  one  of  the  three  schools 
on  the  "Grey  Foundation"  (Act  6  of  1856),  may  also  be 
mentioned  in  this  connection,  although  it  has  never  risen  above 
the  rank  of  a  school.  Reference  is  also  necessary  to  a  somewhat 
similar  undertaking  at  Graaff-Reinet,  where  in  1860  a  sum  of 
about  5,000Z.  had  been  collected  bv  private  subscription  towards 
founding  a  college.  In  this  case,  however,  an  attempt  at  actual 
college  work  was  made.  In  the  incorporating  Act  (No.  29  of 
I860)  it  was  styled  a  "  College  " ;  the  management  of  it,  like 
that  of  the  South  Afirican  College,  was  vested  in  a  council  and 
senate ;  provision  was  made  for  an  annual  grant  of  400i.  from 
the  Colonial  Treasury ;  and  two  professors  were  appointed.  After 
a  number  of  years,  however,  it  fell  to  the  same  lower  rank  as  the 
Grey  Institution. 

45.  The  first  real  step,  however,  towards  the  recognition  of 
higher  education  by  the  Government  was  made  bv  Act  4  of  1858, 
drawn  up  at  the  instigation  of  Sir  George  Grey,  which  established 
for  the  Colony  a  "  Board  of  Public  Exammers " — the  embryo 
form  of  the  future  university  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This 
Board,  the  members  of  which  were  to  be  seven  in  number  and 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  was  empowered  to  grant 
"  certificates  of  merit  and  attainment  in  literature  and  science, 
of  Qualification  for  admission  into  the  public  service,  and  of 
pronciency  in  the  principles  of  law  and  jurisprudence,  and  in  the 
theory  and  principles  of  civil  engineering,  of^  land  surveying,  and 
of  navigation."  Three  of  the  members  were  to  be  the  examiners 
in  classics,  modem  languages,  literature  and  history,  three  in 
mathematics  and  science,  and  one  in  law ;  but  provision  was 
also  made  for  the  appointment  of  assistant-examiners  if  necessary. 
Under  the  original  Act  the  examinations  could  be  held  only  in 
Cape  Town,  but  this  was  remedied  by  Act  18  of  1860  and  Act  4 
of  1863,  which  permitted  the  examinations  to  be  held  at  different 
places  simultaneously  under  the  supervision  of  commissioners. 
There  was  to  be  a  higher  and  a  lower  certificate  in  literature  and 
science,  "  the  qualifications  for  which  shall  correspond,  as  &r  as 
the  circumstances  of  this  Colony  will  admit,  to  the  qualifications 
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required  for  degrees  in  the  faculty  of  arts,  granted  by  the 
imiversities  of  the  United  Kingdom";  and  all  candidates  for 
whatever  certificate  might  be  required  to  pass  a  preliminary 
examination. 

With  praiseworthy  foresight  provision  was  also  made  for  the 
transformation  of  tne  Board  into  an  Educational  Council  when 
the  holders  of  certificates  in  literature  and  science  came  to  be 
50  in  number.  This  Council  was  to  differ  from  the  Board  in 
having  an  even  number  of.  members,  and  in  having  only  half  of 
them  nominated  by  the  Governor,  the  other  half  oeing  elected 
by  the  majority  of  votes  of  the  said  holders  of  certificates.  This 
was  clearly  another  step  towards  the  formation  of  an  Examining 
Universitv,  the  constitution  of  the  University  Council  of  the 
present  day  differing  only  in  having  two  sets  of  15  members 
instead  of  two  sets  of  three.  Further,  it  is  curious  to  note  that 
the  Council  as  thus  constituted  was  empowered  to  frame 
r^ulations  "  for  the  admission  of  graduates  of  European  and 
otner  Universities  and  of  persons  who  shall  have  been  admitted 
to  practice  in  this  Colony  as  physicians  or  surgeons,  as  also  of 
persons  who  shall  have  been  admitted  to  practise  as  advocates  of 
the  Supreme  Court"  to  the  same  privileges  as  certificate  holders 
in  the  election  of  members  of  Council.  This,  of  course,  fore- 
shadowed the  admission  of  non-Colonial  graduates  ad  eundem 
fpraduTn  in  the  University  of  the  Colony  when  founded.  It  will 
be  seen,  therefore,  that,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  future 
University  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  potentially  involved 
m  this  Act  of  1858. 

Immediately  on  the  promulgation  of  the  Act  the  members  of 
the  first  Board  were  nominated,  and  they  forthwith  set  about 
attending  to  their  duties  in  a  methodical  way.  Their  first 
report  was  presented  to  the  Governor  in  April  1860,  and  from  it 
we  learn  that  at  that  date  35  candidates  had  passed  the 
Preliminary  examination,  seven  the  Public  Service  examination, 
four  the  examination  for  Second  Class  Certificates  in  literature 
and  science,  and  seven  the  examination  in  the  theory  of  land- 
surve^dng. 

46.  In  1859,  Dr.  Innes  retired  from  the  office  of  Superintendent- 
Generaly  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Langham  Dale,  then  a 
Professor  in  the  South  African  (Jollege. 

In  that  year  it  appears,  from  the  report  of  the  new 
Superintendent-General,  that  there  were  19  Government  "  Estab- 
lished" schools  having  1,593  children  on  their  rolls  and  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  1,109 ;  and  178  "  Aided  "  schools  of 
various  classes  having  16,647  children  on  their  rolls  and  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  9,820.  This  made  a  total  of  197 
schools  in  tne  Government  system,  with  18,240  pupils  on  the 
rolls  and  10,929  in  daily  attendance. 

The  amount  expended  by  the  Government  during  the  same 
year  on  education  was  12,7l2i.  2«.  4rf.,  of  which  5,299i.  0«.  2d. 
was  expended  on  the  estabUshments,  and  the  remainder, 
7,413i.  2«.  2d,,  on  Aided  schools,  &c.  It  appears  also  from  this 
report  that  the  average  cost  to  the  public  of  each  scholar  was 
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U.  lis,  4fd.  in  the  "  Established  "  Schools,  and  IL  is,  in  the 
**  Aided  "  Public  and  Mission  Schools. 

From  these  facts  alone  it  is  manifest  what  a  wonderful 
improvement  had  been  effected  in  the  state  of  education  during 
Dr.  Innes'  20  years  of  service.  Much  else,  however,  was  due  to 
his  initiative.  The  good  derived  from  the  introduction  of  a 
definite  curriculum  mto  all  schools  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated, and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  step  taken 
early  in  Dr.  Innes'  administration  brought  about  as  much 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  instruction  as  his  general 
fostering  care  did  to  increase  the  number  of  schools  and  the 
number  of  pupils  under  instruction. 

47.  In  the  same  year  (1859)  a  pupil-teacher  system — ^which 
had  apparently  to  some  extent  been  initiated  in  the  previous 
year — was  put  on  a  definite  basis  by  a  Government  Minute. 
Authority  was  given  to  the  Superintendent-Greneral  to  erant 
certificates  to  such  teachers  as  were  qualified  and  whose  scnools 
were  suitable  for  the  training  of  pupil  teachers.  AppUcations 
for  admission  to  pupil-teacherships  were  to  be  maae  through 
such  teachers,  and  an  annual  preliminary  examination .  was 
instituted  for  candidates,  who  were  to  be  at  least  13  years  old. 
On  admission  the  salary  of  pupil  teachers  was  to  be  15Z.  per 
annum,  with  an  annual  increase  of  51.  if  certain  annual 
examinations,  which  were  also  to  be  instituted,  were  passed 
successfully.  The  teachers  were  required  to  devote  at  least  one 
hour  every  day  to  the  instruction  of  the  pupil  teachers  under 
their  charge,  and  capitation  allowances  were  to  be  made  to  those 
whose  pupil  teachers  passed  their  annual  examinations  with 
credit. 

The  "  Normal  Seminary,"  established  in  1842,  does  not  appear 
ever  to  have  been  of  any  effect  in  the  way  of  supplying  teacners 
for  the  schools  of  the  Colony.  It  was  eventually  closed  in  1860, 
and  Dr.  Innes  stated  some  time  afterwards  that  he  was  not 
aware  that  any  pupil  of  the  institution  had  ever  become  a 
teacher. 

48.  Up  to  this  time  the  schools  which  were  supported  or 
aided  by  the  Grovemment  were  either  boys'  or  mixed  schools, 

-but  in  1860  a  Government  Minute  stated  that  "  the  important 
subject  of  affording  aid  to  girls*  schools "  had  been  uncier  the 
considemtion  of  the  Government,  and  that  in  future  grants  of 
50/.  per  annum  for  first  class  girls'  schools  and  of  SOL  per  annum 
for  second  class  girls'  schools  would  be  available  under  conditions 
closely  approximating  to  those  imder  which  Mission  and 
Farmers'  Schools  had  been  assisted.  A  girls'  school  was  to  be 
considered  as  of  the  second  class  where  the  instruction  provided 
was  purely  elementary — ^reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  the 
first  class  schools  were,  in  addition,  to  provide  instruction  in  the 
English  language  and  composition,  outlines  of  history  and 
geography,  higher  arithmetic,  plain  needlework,  and  domestic 
economy.  In  the  case  of  a  loicality  where  there  vras  a  mixed 
school  existing  but  where,  however^  a  separate  school  for  girls 
was  desirable,  the  grants  would  be,  in  addition  to  those  for  the 
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mixed  school,  251,  and  151.  per  annum  for  schools  of  the  first 
and  second  class  respectively. 

49.  Although,  as  has  been  made  apparent,  the  people  of  the 
Colony  had  cause  to  be  satisfied  with  the  facilities  afforded 
under  the  Herschel  system  for  the  education  of  their  children, 
it  is  manifest  that  aoout  the  time  which  we  have  now  reached 
there  was  a  CTowing  desire  to  improve  and  develop  the  system, 
and  especially  to  have  all  the  details  of  the  development  care- 
fully laid  down  by  enactment.  Indeed,  even  in  1857  a  Bill  had 
been  introduced  by  the  Colonial  Secretary  with  this  object  in 
view,  but  it  was  thrown  out  on  the  second  reading.  Parliament, 
however,  was  now  desirous  that  something  shoula  be  done.  On 
the  1st  of  Aiigust  1861,  the  House  of  Assembly  passed  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  CTOCt  that  the  Governor  be  requestea  "  to  appoint  a 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  present  system  of  Education," 
and  this  was  followed  a  week  later  by  a  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  intimating  that  it  was  desirable  that  "  all  grants 
for  educational  pmposes  should  undergo  revision."  As  a  con- 
sequence an  important  Commission  was  appointed  towards  the 
end  of  September  under  the  able  presidentsnip  of  the  Honour- 
able Mr.  Justice  Watermeyer.*  The  Commission  examined  14 
witnesses,  the  principal  oi  whom  were  Dr.  Innes,  Dr.  Dale,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Robertson  of  Swellendam,  and  the  Bishop  of  Cape 
Town ;  received  answers  to  a  circular  letter  of  questions  from  60 
correspondents,  mainly  clergymen  and  teachers;  and,  having 
considered  the  whole  evidence,  presented  a  full  report  to  the 
Grovemor  about  the  beginning  of  1863. 

The  report  proper  extends  to  79  pages,  and  the  annexures  to 
about  600  more.  No  Educational  Document  approaching  it  in 
importance  had  up  to  that  time  appeared  in  the  Colony. 

The  conclusions  reached  by  the  Commission  may  be  put  in 
brief  form,  as  follows  :— 

(a)  That  the  system  of  so-called  "  Established "  Schools 
directly  and  wholly  under  the  Government,  was  no 
longer  suited  to  the  condition  of  the  Colony. 

(6)  That  the  system  ot  so-called  "  Aided  "  Schools  should  be  • 
developed,  and  the  schools  named  "  Undenominational 
Public  Schools,"  the  Gmnts-in-aid  given  by  Grovem- 
ment  for  teachers*  salaries  being  on  what  afterwards 
came  to  be  known  as  the  Poimd-tbr-pound  principle, 
and  being  graduated  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
School  (T^iiS  aass,  Second  Class,  First  Class). 

(c)  That  aid  at  a  still  lower  rate,  and  unfettered  by  the 
Pound-for-pound    principle,    should    be  continued  to 

- 

♦  The  other  members  were  :  William  Porter,  Petrus  E.  de  Roubaix,  Saul 
Soldinon,  John  Fairbaim,  Jan.  H.  Munnik,  Langham  Dale  and  James  Rose 
Innea. 
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Mission  Schools  for  the  education  of  those  portions  of 
the  population  who  were  wholly  unable  of  tnemselves 
to  form  schools. 

(d)  That  a  certain   number  of  poor  scholars  should    be 

educated  free  in  every  aided  school. 

(e)  That  provision,  should  be  made  for   the  payment  and 

trainmg  of  pupil  teachers. 

(/)  That  all  aided  schools  should  be  frequently  and  system- 
atically inspected,  deputy  inspectors  being  appointed  to 
assist  the  Superintendent-Greneral  in  this  worK. 

(gr)  That  the  annual  income  from  the  Bible  and  School 
Commission  Fund,  and  from  the  Slave  Compensation 
Fund,  should  be  set  apart  for  the  payment  of  pupil 
teachers  in  Mission  Schools. 

{h)  That  the  Superintendent-General  should  be  the  channel 
through  which  the  Government  would  allocate  all  sums 
voted  for  educational  purposes. 

(i)  That  the  native  Industrial  schools  above  referred  to  as 
being  aided  "  under  the  reserved  Schedule  D."  should 
be  brought  under  the  supervision  of  the  Superin- 
tendent-General. 

By  far  the  most  important  of  these  recommendations  was  the 
second,  in  that  it  indicated  the  general  lines  on  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commission  it  was  desirable  to  help  the  people  of 
the  Colony  in  the  maintenance  of  schools.  Put  in  as  brief  a  form 
as  possible,  it  was  that  towards  teachers*  salaries  the  Government 
contribution  should  be  met  by  an  equal  sum  raised  locally,  and 
that  for  all  other  school  purposes  the  burden  should  fall  wholly 
upon  the  people  directly  mterested. 

50.  Legislation  on  the  lines  of  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions did  not  at  once  follow,  but  the  interval  of  inaction  was  so 
short  that  the  issue  of  the  Report  may  practically  be  viewed  as 
the  preparation  for  a  new  regime,  and  the  statistics  given  therein 
regarding  State-aided  schools  may  be  taken  as  fairly  indicative 
of  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  close  of  the  period  with  which  we 
are  now  dealing. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  schools  in  operation  under  the  Govern- 
ment might,  from  a  money  point  of  view,  be  classified  as 
follows : — 

(I.)  Schools  wholly  supported  by  Government,  and  called 
"Government"  or  "Established"  Schools.  (II.)  Schools 
partly  supported  by  Government,  and  called  "Aided" 
Schools.  As,  however,  the  latter  were  of  several  kinds,  and 
had  originated  at  different  dates,  the  threefold  division  used 
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in  tho  Report  was  reasonably  appropriate.     Following  this 
division  we  may  sum  up  the  statistics  as  follows : — 


Class  of  School. 


Number 

of 
Schools. 


Pupils  on  Roll. 


A.  "Governmeut 


>» 


B.  "  Aided  Public  "  : 
Order     I. 
Onler   11.* 
Onler  III. 


C.  "  Aided  Mission  "  : 
Onier     I. 
Order  II. 
Order  III. 


19 


11 
44 


41 
59 
17 


1,629 


2,S8r> 


10,978 


Total 


211 


15,492 


There  is  great  doubt,  however,  about  the  accuracy  of  these 
figtires.  They  are  quite  at  variance  with  those  given  in  the 
Gazette  of  the  same  date,  where  the  number  on  the  roll  is  stated 
to  be  18,553,  and  the  average  attendance  11,215. 

For  the  third  quarter  of  1865  the  corresponding  numbers 
were,  according  to  the  same  atithority,  considerably  higher,  a 
fourth  class  of  school  being  added  under  tho  heading  "  Native 
institutions  and  schools  (Aborigines,  Border  Department)."  The 
details  are : — 


Class  of  School. 


A.  **  Grovemment 


» 


B.  "Aided  Public 


»» 


Number 

of 
Schools. 


Enrolment. 


- 1 


C.  "Aided  Mission 

D.  "Aborigines**  - 

Total 


it 


9 

138 

169 
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Averafje 
Attendance. 


353 


640 

4,268 

16,723 

2,302 


23,933 


510 

3,311 

10,0.-)l 

1,686 


15,558 


[For  fuller  details  in  regard  to  the  historj-  of  this  period  see 
Report  of  Education  Commission  (1868),  pp.  xxxii — hi; 
Appendix  V.,  pp.  52 — 82 ;  Appendix  VI.  on  Native  Industrial 
Schools;  Appendix  VII.  on  Unaided  Schools;  Appendix  VIII. 
on  Sundar  Schools;  Appendix  IX.  on  Evenmg  Schools; 
Appendix  a.  on  Ages  of  Scholars. 

Keports  of  the  Superintendent-General  (1844 — 1865). 

Quarterly  School  Statistics  published  in  (government  Gazette 
(June  1860—1865). 


*  Including  Church  Clerk  scIiooIb, 
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Reports  of  tho  Board  of  Examiners  (1860 — 18G5).  In  the 
office  of  the  Registrar  of  the  University  a  complete  set  of  these 
reports  (1860 — 1873),  bound  in  two  volumes,  is  tx)  be  found ;  also 
the  Minutes  of  the  Board  for  1859,  Draft  Minutes  for  1860 — 
1868,  and  Letter  Book  for  1868—1878. 

Acts  of  the  Cape  Parliament,  Nos.  5  of  1855,  6  of  1856,  4  of 
1858,  14  of  1858,  19  of  1858,  18  of  1860,  and  4  of  1868. 

History  of  Lovedale.  'fhis  will  give  an  idea  of  tho  work 
done  by  one  of  the  earliest  and  bast  known  native  institutions. 

Tbeal's  History  of  Houth  Africa,  IV.  (1893X  pp.  202.  206,  242.] 


D.— Period  of  1865  Act,  1865-1892. 

51.  Between  the  issue  of  the  Commission's  Report  and  tho 
passing  of  the  Act  founded  upon  it,  a  period  of  rather  more  than 
two  years,  next  to  no  change  took  place  in  the  educational  situa- 
tion. Perhaps  the  only  matters  worthy  of  notice  were  the 
abolition,  at  the  end  of  1864,  of  the  pupil-teacher  system  which 
had  been  introduced  in  1859  and  the  institution  of  "  Night  *' 
schools. 

The  reasons  for  doing  away  with  the  appointment  of  pupil 
teachers  are  not  readily  apparent.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if 
the  scheme  had  been  doomed  from  the  first,  for,  after  the  19 
pupil  teachers  of  1859,  no  more  were  admitted.  Nevertheless, 
the  scheme  is  well  spoken  of  in  the  Education  Report  for  1865, 
where  it  is  stated  that  eight  of  the  19  were  at  that  time  engaged 
in  tuition. 

Night  schools  were  formally  recognised  and  offered  aid  by 
duly  approved  regulations  issued  in  August  1864.  They  were 
intendea  for  males  only ;  attendance  was  required  for  not  more 
than  eight  hours  per  week ;  the  medium  was  to  be  English ;  the 
number  of  pupils  not  less  than  30 ;  and  the  Government  grant 
\bl.  It  is  impossible  to  say  that  much  advantage  was  taken  of 
the  offer  thus  made,  the  number  of  schools  apparently  never 
exceeded  half-a-dozen,  and  soon  fell  off  from  that. 

52.  The  Bill  first  drafted  on  the  lines  of  the  Commi.ssion*s 
Report  was  entitled  *'  a  Bill  for  r^ulating  the  mode  of  Appro- 
priating Grants  from  the  Public  Treasury  in  aid  of  schools  for 
the  instruction  of  the  youth  of  all  classes  throughout  the  Colony/' 
and  was  brought  before  the  Parliament  of  1864  at  Grahamsto^vn 
on  the  initiation  of  the  Governor.  After  having  passed  the 
second  reading  in  the  Assembly,  and  been  reportea  on  by  a 
Select  Committee,  it  was  finally  withd^a^vn.  On  the  opening 
day  of  the  next  Session  at  Cape  Town,  a  modified  Bill,  emanat- 
ing from  the  same  quarter,  mth  approximately  the  same  title, 
viz. : — "  A  BUI  for  regidatin^  the  mode  of  Appropriating  Grants 
from  the  PubUc  Revenue  m  aid  of  General  Education"  was 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Assembly.  It  provoked  consider- 
able discussion,  especially  in  the  Legislative  Coimcil,  but  mainly 
in  regard  to  matters  of  aetail,  and  was  passed  on  the  7th  October, 
just  as  Parliament  was  about  to  rise. 
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53.  The  Act  is  not  at  all  lenethy.  It  consists  of  only  seven 
sections,  all  the  more  important  details,  and  indeed  some*^  of  the 
essentials,  being  relegated  to  a  Schedule  of  very  considerable 
extent,  headed  "School  Regulations."  One  section,  of  course, 
gives  the  "Short  Title"  of  the  Act;  another  repeals  the 
ineffectual  Act  14  of  1858  creating  Educational  Boards,  and 
Section  32  of  Act  5  of  1855  ffiving  certain  powers  to  Divisional 
Councils* ;  a  third  provides  for  the  gradual  closing  of  all  schools 
under  Schedule  A.,  i.e.,  the  "  Established  Schools  "  of  the  Her- 
schel  system,  wholly  supported  by  Grovemment;  and  a  fourth 
pro\'ides  that  the  ^lave  Compensation  Fund,  and  Bible  and 
School  Commission  Fund  shall  be  administered  by  the  Master  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  interest  on  them  handed  over  to  the 
Superintendent-General  of  Education  for  thepayment  and  train- 
ing of  pupil  teachers  in  Mission  Schools.  Tnen  there  are  two 
sections  oi  OTcater  importance  authorising  the  inspection  of  all 
schools  aiaed  in  any  way  by  the  Government.  There  thus 
remains  to  be  accoimted  for  only  one  section,  the  first  and  most 
important  of  all.  This  simply  provides  that  all  money  granted 
by  rarliament  for  educational  purposes  shall  be  administered  by 
the  Governor  through  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education, 
in  accordance  with  rules  and  rc^ilations  which  have  been 
assented  to  by  both  Houses  of  rarliament,  approved  by  the 
Governor,  and  proclaimed  in  the  Gazette.  It  is  to  this  section 
that  the  lengthy  Schedule,  above  refen'ed  to,  essentially  belongs ; 
the  two  between  them,  indeed,  originate  the  whole  structure  of 
the  present  educational  system,  the  Schedule  intimating  the 
"  School  R^ulations  "  as  they  were  to  be  at  the  outset,  and  the 
section  declaring  the  said  regulations  to  be  in  force. 

54  To  the  Schedule,  therefore,  we  must  turn  for  all  informa- 
tion regarding  the  systematised  relation  of  the  State  to 
Education.  From  it  we  gather  that  three  kinds  of  schools  were 
deemed  to  be  necessary  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  Colony, 
the  Schedule  being  divided  into  three  parts,  and  each  part  contain- 
ing the  r^ulations  for  one  kind  of  school.  The  names  of  the 
three  kinds  of  schools  are  found  to  be  Undemymimdunwl 
Public  Schools,  Mission  Schools  and  Aborigines  iiehools ;  and 
TIi6V  iiru  denoted  b)^  the  letters  A,  B,  C  respectively  -  -a  notation 
which  still  remains  in  use. 

Undenominational  Public  Schools  (i.e..  Order  A),  though  not 
defined,  were  clearly  intended  for  the  children  of  those  people 
who  could  of  themselves  found  schools  and  could  pay  half  the 
teachers*  salaries.  This,  very  probably,  would  include  at  that 
time  most  of  the  jdlitiLJKipiiIation  of  the  Colony. 

Mission  Schools  (Order  IS)  were  meant  to  be  for  the  children 
of  those  people  who  were  unable  of  themselves  to  form  schools, 
and  whose  interests,  therefore,  had  to  be  cared  for  by  a  church 
or  missionary  body. 

Aborigines  Schools  (Order  C)  were  intended  for  "JialiiJEfis,"  the 
particular  kind  of  natives  being  more  definitely  indicated  by  the 
words  '*  Border  Department." 

*  See  Section  42. 
il3i.  F  2 
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Further,  each  of  these  three  onlers  was  subdivided  into  three 
classes,  so  that  every  school  receiving  State  aid  would  bo  dis- 
tinguished by  one  of  the  nine  symbofe  Al,  A2,  A3 :  Bl,  B2,  B3 : 
01,  C2,  C3. 

55.  With  this  framework  before  us,  it  will  be  well  now,  for 
the  sake  of  greater  clearness  to  the  reader,  to  depart  from  the 
order  followed  in  the  Schedule  and  to  re-aiTange  the  material 
under  the  variotis  headings  which  interest  an  educationist. 

(a)  Payment  of  Teachers. — In  regard  to  the  amount  of 
Government  aid  available,  the  system  adopted  in  respect  to  the 
Public  Schools  was  entirely  different  from  that  \mder  which 
Mission  and  Aborigines  Schools  were  assisted.  The  former 
system  was  based  on  what  is  now  kno\vn  as  the  "  Pound  for 
pound  principle" — that  is,  that  no  grants  from  Government 
should  DO  available  unless  an  equal  amount  were  contributed 
locally;  while  in  the  latter  no  reference  whatever  is  made  to 
local  contributions. 

Public  Schools  of  the  Fii*st  Class  {i.e.,  Al),  one  of  which  was 
intended  for  the  chief  town  of  each  Division  of  the  Colony,  were 
entitled  to  receive  an  annual  sum  not  exceeding  2001.,  in  aid  of 
the  salaries  of  two  teachers,  the  managers  ^aranteeing  that  for 
a  period  of  three  years  the  local  contnbution  towards  the 
teachers'  salaries  would  be  at  least  eauivalent  to  the  Government 
grant.  It  wius  further  provided  tnat  the  400f.  thus  obtained 
should  be  divided  into  salaries  of  250i!.  and  1501.  respectively. 

Public  Schools  of  the  Second  Class,  which  were  intended  to  be 
in  the  minor  towns  and  villages,  were  to  receive,  under  similar 
conditions,  a  grant  in  aid  of  the  salary  of  one  teacher  varying 
from  501.  to  75/. 

Public  Schools  of  the  Third  Class,  which  were  intended  to  be 
not  in  towns  or  villages,  but  "  at  eUgible  stations  among  the  agri- 
cultural population,"  were  to  receive  a  similar  grant  of  301.  under 
similar  conditions. 

The  three  classes  of  Mission  Schools  were  described  as: — 
^'  Class  I,  where  there  is  a  series  of  schools — infant,  juvenile  and 
industrial ;  "  Class  II,  where  the  children  form  only  one  school 
and  "  Class  III,  Schools  at  out-stations." 

Schools  of  these  three  classas  were  entitled  to  grant/S  of  75/., 
80/.,  15/.  respectively,  it  being  provided  that  the  aid  was  for 
teachers'  salaries  only. 

The  three  classes  of  Aborigines  Schools  were  more  fully 
characterised  as  follows : — 

Class  I.  Where  there  were  two  qualified  teachers  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  was  not  less  than  100 ; 

Class  II.  Where  there  was  only  one  teacher,  qualified  to  give 
instruction  in  English,  as  well  as  in  the  native  language,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  was  not  less  than  50 ; 

Class  III.  Where  there  was  only  one  teacher,  quaUfied  to  give 
instruction  in  the  Native  language  but  not  in  English,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  was  not  less  than  25, 
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The  maximum  grants  available  for  the  schools  as  thus  speci- 
fied were  140^.,  40^.,  and  201.  respectively;  but  in  the  case  of 
schools  of  the  first  two  classes  there  was  oftcred  an  additional 
grant  of  10^.  for  the  female  superintending  the  needlework  of 
the  girls. 

(6)  Management. — The  managers  of  Public  Schools  were  to 
be  approved  by  the  Government,  but  no  indication  was  given 
as  to  how  they  were  to  be  chosen  or  appointed.  In  certain  cases, 
viz.,  in  the  ease  of  Public  Schools  of  the  First  and  Second 
Classes,  Municipal  or  Divisional  Councils  might,  if  all  the 
ordinary  conditions  were  complied  with,  be  the  managers  of 
schools  established  by  them;  or  they  could  appoint  in  their 
stead  other  managers,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Govern- 
ment 

llie  Mission  Schools  were  to  be  under  the  management  and 
control  of  the  churches  or  missioniir^  bodies  with  which  they 
were  connected  ;  and,  though  not  distmctly  stated,  it  was  implied 
tliat  the  same  Wiis  to  bo  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Aborigines 
Schools. 

((•)  Buildings. — Apparently  no  aid  from  the  Government  was 
intended  to  be  given  m  any  case  towards  the  erection  or  main- 
tenance of  school  buildings. 

In   the  case  of  the  Public  Schools   the   managers   wore  to 

i>rovidc  and  keep  in  repair  the  school  rooms  and  school 
hmiture,  suiUible  out-ofhces  and  a  suitable  residence  for  the 
])rincipad  teacher,  or  in  place  of  this  last,  an  annual  allowance 
of  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  teacher's  salary.  A  proper  l^ecreation 
ground  wjis  also  declared  necessary  for  Schools  of  the  First  and 
Second  Classes.  In  the  case  of  Mission  Schools,  the  Govcnmient 
was  to  be  satisfied  that  suitable  school  buildings,  fUrniturCj 
offices  and  a  recreation  ground  were  provided;  but  apparently 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  required  of  Aborigines  Schools,  the 
Schodiue  making  no  mention  of  buildings  or  equipment  in  their 
cjtse. 

((/)  Teachers'  Qualifications. — Next  to  nothing  is  said  regaixl- 
ing  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  the  only  indication  given 
bemg  that,  in  the  case  of  Public  Schools,  and  in  their  c^ise  only, 
the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  nominated  by  the  managers 
were  to  be  approved  by  the  Government. 

(c)  Subjects  of  Instruction. — The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the 
various  classes  of  schools  were  specified  with  considerable  muiute- 
ness. 

In  the  first  two  classes  of  Public  S(jhools,  there  were  to  be  two    . 
courses  of  iiLstruction,  a  '*  secondary  or  superior  "  and  a  "  jn-imary    \ 
or  elementary  "  course.     Tlie  primary  course  was  to  be  tlie  sauic 
in  both  cases,  and  was  to  uiclude  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
English  grammar,  and  descriptive  geography.    In  tne  schools  of 
the  Second  Class,  the  seconaary  course  was  to  include,  in  addi^ 
tion,  the  nidiments  of  the  Latin  language,  plane  geometry,  and     / 
elementary  algebra ;  and  in  schools  of  the  First  Class,  Greek.    • 
Latin,  English  literature,  history,  elementary  mathematics,  ancl 
the  elements  of  physical  science^ 
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Public  Schools  of  the  Third  Class  and  Mission  Schools  had 
the  same  curriculum,  viz.,  at  least  reading,  writing,  and  elementary 
arithmetic. 

In  the  case  of  Aborigines  Schools  the  subjects  were  not  stated 


trammg. 

training  for  boys  included  carpentry,  wagon  making,  blacksmith's 
work,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  printing  and  bookbinding ;  and  for 
girls,  "  household  work" 

(^f)  Religious  IiLstruction. — llic  subject  of  religious  instnic- 
tion  is  referred  to  in  connection  with  both  Public  and  Mission 
Schools.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  it  was  provided  that  a 
special  hour,  in  addition  to  the  ordmary  school  hours,  might 
be  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  No  such  provision  occurs  in  the 
case  of  Mission  Scnools,  possibly  it  was  thought  unnecessary 
to  do  so ;  but  in  both  it  was  laid  doA\Ti  that  no  scholars  could  bo 
compelled  to  attend  for  relijjious  instruction  without  the  consent 
of  their  parents  or  guardians.  In  connection  with  Aborigines 
Schools,  nothing  at  all  is  said  on  the  subject. 

(g)  Mediimi  of  Instruction. — In  the  case  of  all  Public  Schools 
of  tne  First  and  Second  Classes  the  medium  of  instruction  was 
directed  to  bo^^Knglish^;  in  school  of  the  Third  CLiss,  a  little 
liberty  was  graiitetl  at  the  outset,  but  English  was  to  be  the 
sole  medium  of  instruction  after  12  months  had  elapsed  from 
the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  school  In  Mission  Schools, 
the  medium  was  to  be  English  "  as  far  as  practicable " ;  and  in 
Aborigines  Schools,  as  might  be  jjathered  from  the  mode  of 
classifying  them,  English  or^^he  native  language,  or  lx>th. 

(h)  School  Hours. — For  secular  instruction,  not  less  than  four 
hours  per  day  was  to  be  given  in  every  school.      In  the  case' 
of  the  Public  and  Mission  Schools  it  was  further  particularised 
that  two  of  the  hours  were  to  be  in  the  forenoon  and  two  in  the 
afternoon. 

(i)  School  Fees. — The  Schedule  did  not  deteniiinc  the  s(;hool 
fees  in  any  way.  In  the  case  of  the  Public  Schools,  the  fees 
were  to  be  fixed  by  the  managers  and  approved  by  the  Govern- 
ment ;  in  the  case  of  the  other  classes  of  schools,  nothing  at  all 
is  said  on  the  subject,  though  in  the  case  of  Mission  Schools  the 
payment  of  fees  is  implied. 

(j)  School  Rules. — Local  School  Rules  and  Regulations  are 
referred  to  in  connection  with  the  Public  Schools,  but  only  in 
the  statement  that  they  were  to  be  framed  by  the  managers  and 
approved  by  the  Government. 

(k)  Free  Scholai*K. — The  Uo\ern<»r  was  given  tlie  right  to 
appoint  *'frec  scholars"  to  every  Publie  and  Misrion  School, 
thouph  not,  it  would  secMii,  to  an  Aborigines  School.  These 
appointments  were  limital  in  number  and  were  to  be  con- 
fined entirely  to  pupils  who  were  unable  from  circumstances 
to  pay  the  ordinary  school  fees.     In  Public  Schools  of  the  First 
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and  Second  Classes,  one  free  scholar  could  be  appointed  in  each 
school  for  every  20^.  and  lOl.  respectively  of  the  annual  grant 
allowed  by  the  Grovemment ;  whde  five  free  scholars  could  be 
appointed  in  each  Public  School  of  the  Third  Class  or  Mission 
ScnooL 

(I)  Mixed  Schools. — The  question  of  "Mixed  Schools"  was 
dealt  with  only  in  connection  Avith  Public  Schools  of  the  First 
and  Second  Classes.  In  both  these  cases,  it  was  laid  down 
that,  in  schools  attended  by  both  sexes,  provision  was  to  be 
made,  if  possible,  for  the  placing  of  the  sexes  in  separate 
apartments,  with  the  girls  under  a  female  teacher.  If,  how- 
ever, the  inhabitants  ol  a  locality  preferred  to  have  entirely 
separate  boys*  and  girls'  schools,  the  Government  would  give 
grants  in  aid  of  both,  if  the  population  was  sufficiently  large  to 
justify  their  establishment. 

(m)  Girls*  Schools. — As  will  be  gathercil  from  what  imme- 
diately precedes,  Girls*  Schools  were  to  be  of  only  two  cltisses, 
corresponding  to  Public  Schools  of  the  First  and  Second  Classes. 
A  Girls'  School  of  the  First  Class  was  to  receive  a  grant  of 
50/.  per  annum  in  aid  of  the  teacher's  salary,  and  was  to 
provide  instruction  in  the  EngUsh  languag^e  and  composition, 
outlines  of  historj'  and  geography,  arithmetic,  plain  needlework, 
and,  as  far  as  practicable,  domestic  economy.  A  similar  grant  of 
80/.  per  annum  was  to  be  made  to  Girls*  Schools  of  the  Second 
Class,  which  were  to  provide  instruction  in  reading,  writing, 
elementary  arithmetic,  and  plain  needlework. 

(u)  Maintenance  Grants  for  Aborigines. — In  addition  to 
the  gnmts  towards  the  teachers*  salaries  already  mentioned, 
the  Schedule  made  provision  for  further  aid,  m  the  shape 
of  certain  capitation  grants,  in  the  case  of  Aborigines 
Schools.  Thus,  a  maintenance  grant  of  15/.  per  annum  was  to 
be  made  to  males  who  entered  into  a  definite  engagement  ^vith 
the  authorities  of  the  institution  for  a  period  of  not  more  than 
four  nor  less  than  two  years  as  apprentices  in  carpentry,  wagon 
making,  blacksmith's  worb,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  printing  or 
bookbinding,  and  a  similar  grant  of  10/.  per  annum  was  available 
to  females  for  not  more  tnan  two  years  nor  less  than  one  year 
as  apprentices  to  **  household  work.'  Further,  an  allowance  of 
10/.  to  12/.  per  annum  wtis  offered  towards  the  maintenance  of 
native  boarders  actually  resident  in  the  institution,  and  who  had, 
*'  besides  the  onlinaiy  school  work,  some  industrial  occupation, 
such  as  field  or  gamen  labour,  or  special  training  for  pupil 
teachers." 

56.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  enactment  is  to 
be  fomid  in  the  fact  that  the  linaiK'ial  principle  on  which  Govern- 
ment aid  was  to  be  given  to  Public  Schools  does  not  appear  in 
the  body  of  the  Act.  In  later  times  no  notion  became  more 
firmly  fixed  in  the  popular  mind  as  an  essential  in  the  practical 
working  of  the  Act  than  the  "Pound  for  pound  principle";  and  yet 
it  is  as  much  a  detail  as  any  other  part  oi  the  Scnedule,  and  as  such 
as  liable  to  be  altered  by  a  mere  resolution  of  both  Houses  of  the 
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Jjegislature,  that  is  to  say,  without  the  passing  of  an  Amending 
Act. 

The  purely  Vohmtary  character  of  the  whole  system  should 
also  be  carefully  noted.  *  No  provision  whatever  was  made  for 
bringing  new  schools  into  existence  at  places  where  such  were 
needed,  or  for  securing  the  attendance  of  children  within 
reasonable  distance  from  an  existing  school.  If  the  people  of  a 
neighbourhood  were  sufficiently  alive  to  the  advantages  of 
education  for  their  children,  ana  if  a  few  leaders  were  prepared 
to  come  forward  and  bear  the  initiatory  trouble  and  expense  of 
starting  a  school.  Government  aid  might  fairlv  be  reckoned  on  ; 
but  if  these  favourable  conditions  were  awanting,  the  Act  pro- 
vided no  substitute  to  take  their  place.  The  clergy,  it  is  true, 
might  fairly  be  expected  to  take  a  serious  interest  m  providing 
schools,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  did  so  to  a  considerable  extent, 
but  it  was  no  part  of  their  duty  to  the  State,  and  might,  there- 
fore, be  left  undone  without  attnicting  more  than  passing 
comment. 

It  is  curious  also  to  observe  how  little  provision  was  made  for 
expansion  or  for  the  consideration  of  any  circumstances  different 
from  those  contemplated  in  the  Act.  Tlius  no  Fiscal  Division, 
however  populous  it  might  become,  could  have  more  than  one 
First  Class  Public  School,  and  no  such  school  (tould  have  aid  for 
more  than  two  teachers  ;  no  school  of  the  thinl  class  was  viewed 
i\H  possible  in  a  town  or  village,  and  for  .mk'Ii  only  one  teacher 
was  provided ;  indeed,  if  any  school  whatever  grew  in  numbers 
to  be  beyond  the  jx^wers  of  the  staft'  specifiecl  m  the  class  t^) 
which  it  belonged,  no  extra  teacher  could  be  provided,  imless  at 
the  full  expense  of  the  managers. 

Emially  noteworthy  with  such  omissions  is  the  sm'plusage  of 
detail  under  certain  other  heads.  This  is  most  c(msj)i(Mious  in 
connection  with  the  classification  of  the  schools,  wnere  there 
occurs  a  preternatural  symmetry  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the 
grounds  assigned  for  it.  This  is  readily  brought  out  by  observing 
and  comparing  the  three  modes  of  ditterentiating  the  three 
classes  of  the  tnree  orders  of  schools. 

In  passing,  too,  it  is  impossible  not  to  rejjret  the  unfortunate 
use  01  the  word  '*  Mission  '  as  a  distinguishing  name  of  one  of 
the  three  orders.  Wliatever  reason  existed  for  calling  the  "  B  " 
Schools  *' Mission"  Schools  applied  with  equal  force  to  the 
schools  of  Order  C'.  Both  of^  them  were  in  reixlity  Mission 
Schools ;  and  probablv  the  only  justification  for  a  distinction 
between  them  fay  in  the  fact  that  one  of  them  had  at  first  been 
provided  for  in  a  special  way  by  the  English  Government. 

57.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  Act  wa,s  not  at  all  striking. 
Three  was  no  sudden  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  or  school 
children  and  no  abrupt  rise  in  the  Ciovemment  expenditure  on 
education.  Tlic  number  of  schools  had  be(  ii  gi'owing  before  the 
Act  passed  and  the  growth  continued,  but  not  at  any  higher 
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htte ;  ill  feet,  the  increase  for  the  year  preceding  the  passing  of 
the  Act  was  greater  than  for  the  year  following.  The  facts  in 
r^ard  to  enrolment  and  attendance  point  in  the  same  direction, 
the  figures  for  the  third  quarter  of  1866  not  being  materially 
different  from  those  for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1865.  In 
the  matter  of  expenditure  there  was  an  increase  of  about  ^000/. 
but  the  sum  reached,  viz.,  25,000i.,  remained  practically*  im- 
changed  for  1867.  If  we  even  take  a  matter  for  which  the  Act 
made  direct  provision,  viz.,  the  abolition  of  the  "Established 
Schools,"  we  find  no  evidence  of  their  more  rapid  disappearance 
after  the  Act  than  before.  They  had  been  gradually  dying  out 
for  some  years,  the  number  having  fallen  from  20  in  1851)  to  nine 
in  1864,  and  the  nine  thus  existing  when  the  Bill  was  in  hand 
took  ten  years  more,  ^vith  the  help  of  tlie  Act,  to  vanish. 
Speaking  generally,  we  may  therefore  say  that  the  Act  sifliply 
crystallised  tendencies  which  had  for  years  been  in  evidence, 
methodised  the  Government  supervision  and  local  management 
of  schools,  and  introduced  something  like  a  principle  into  the 
giving  of  State  aid. 

58.  As  a  consequence  of  the  clause  regarding  the  Slave  Com- 
pensation Fund  and  Bible  and  School  Commission  Fund,  a  new 
pupil-teacher  system  was  inaugurated,  which,  however,  only 
slightly  differed  in  its  details  from  the  scheme  of  1859.  Its 
operation  was  by  the  Act  confined  to  Mission  Schools,  while  the 
old  scheme  was  applicable  to  schools  of  any  class,  the  other  main 
points  of  difference  being  that  the  salaries  of  the  pupil  teachers 
were  much  reduced,  that  apparently  there  were  no  annual 
examinations  to  test  progress,  and  that  no  bonuses  were  to  be 
paid  to  the  teachers  of  successful  candidates.  A  good  beginning 
was  made,  36  pupil  teachers  being  admitted  during  tne  first 
year,  but  the  operation  of  the  system  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  verj-  satisfactory  on  the  whole,  for  in  1871  it  is  found  that 
out  of  tlie  77  pupil  teachers  admitted  since  1866,  only  15  were 
actually  engaged  in  teaching,  24  were  still  under  training,  while 
38  had  taken  to  other  pursuits. 

59.  While  the  Mission  Schools  received  this  special  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  there  is  evidence  also  that  con- 
siderable general  attention  must  have  been  given  to  the 
development  of  the  other  class  of  schools  under  church  manage- 
ment, viz.,  the  Aborigines  Schools,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
such  schools  being  very  noteworthy  in  the  years  immediately 
following  the  passmg  of  the  Act.  rart  of  this  was  due  to  the 
extension  of  the  area  imder  the  operation  of  the  Act ;  the  districts 
of  King  Williams  Town  and  East  London,  for  example,  being  in- 
cluded in  1867,  and  portion  of  the  Transkei  in  1871  for  the  sake 
of  the  migrated  Fingoes.  The  increase,  moreover,  is  all  the  more 
striking  when  compared  with  the  corresponding  increase  in  the 
number  of  Public  Schools.  These  latter,  as  we  have  seen, 
numbered  147  in  1865,  and  it  is  found  that  eight  years  after- 
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wards  the  number  had  risen  to  169 — an  increase  of  22  only.  In 
the  same  period,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  Mission  and 
Aborigines  Schools  rose  from  206  to  346 — an  increase  of  140 — 
with  the  result  that,  of  the  total  515  State-aided  schools  existing 
at  the  latter  date,  not  quite  one-third  belonged  to  the  class  of 
Undenominational  Public  Schools. 

60.  The  two  clauses  of  the  Act  having  reference  to  inspection 
did  not  bear  their  fiill  fruit  imtil  1872.  Inspection  nad,  of 
course,  always  been  going  on,  the  Superintendent-General  under- 
taking to  visit  as  many  schools  as  he  coidd  in  the  time  saved 
from  purely  office  work.  So  far  back  as  1839,  the  year  of  Dr. 
Innes  appointment,  this  kind  of  inspection  was  carried  on; 
indeed,  in  that  year  and  two  or  three  years  following  it.  Dr.  Innes 
found- himself  able  to  visit  and  inspect  every  school  under  his 
supervision.  This,  however,  soon  became  impossible,  and  about 
the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  it  would  seem  that  not  more 
than  two  months  could  be  given  by  the  Superintendent-General 
to  the  business  of  inspection. 

The  change  coi^templated  by  the  Act  was  tlie  api)ointment  of 
Deputies  of  the  Superintendent-General,  whose  duties  would  be 
confined  entirely  to  inspection.  It  had  actually  been  proposed 
in  ParUament  as  an  amendment  to  a  clause  of  the  Bill  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  two  such  Deputy-Inspectors,  but  the 
amendment  was  not  carried,  probably  bewiuse  it  was  deemed 
that  action  in  the  desired  direction  could  be  taken  when  noi^essiiry 
without  specific  authority. 

The  two  first  Deputy- Inspectors  were  Messrs.  A.  N.  Rowan  and 
O.  H.  Hogarth,  theaate  of  their  appointment  being  October,  1872. 
The  former  was  selected  from  among  the  teachers  of  the  Colony, 
having,  indeed,  been  one  of  the  earlv  pupil  teachers,  assisUmt  at 
Stellenbosch  h^om  1845  to  1848,  teacher  at  Malmesbury  from  1848 
to  1856,  and  at  Worcester  from  1856  to  1872  ;  the  latter  was  an 
Oxford  graduate,  who  liad  been  for  some  time  nreviously  a 
lecturer  at  the  Diocesan  College,  Rondebosch.  Ine  aimonit- 
ments  were  specified  to  be  for  three  years,  with  the  possibility  of 
re-appointment.  For  the  purposes  of  inspection,  the  Colony  was 
apparently  partitioned  into  two  Circuits,  an  Eastern  and  a 
Western,  for  in  the  first  published  collection  of  reports,  Mr. 
Rowan  deals  with  schools  in  the  districts  of  Cape,  Stellenbosch, 
Paarl,  Wellington,  Worcester,  Tulbagli,  Ceres,  ricnuetberg,  Clan- 
william,  Calvinia,  and  Caledon,  and  Mr.  Hogarth  with  the  schools 
in  the  districts  of  Port  Elizabeth,  Uitenhage,  Humansdorj), 
Albany,  Rathurst,  Alexandria,  Fort  Beaufort,  Stockenstrom  and 
Alice.  The  reports  issued,  as  liad  been  the  custom  for  some 
years  previously,  in  the  form  of  an  appendix  to  the  Super  in  tendent- 
General's  report,  were  similar  in  character  to  those  which  in  Dr. 
Innes'  time  nad  formed  part  of  the  main  body  of  the  report,  but 
were  more  condensed  and  more  strictly  statistical  in  form,  con- 
sisting usuallv  of  a  paragraph  regarding  the  school  as  a  whole — 
the  accommodation,  the  teaching  staff,  the  grants,  the  discipline 
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ftnd  the  attendance;  and  separate  short  paragraphs  regarding 
each  of  the  classes.* 

During  the  first  three  months  after  their  appointment — that 
is  to  say,  the  last  quarter  of  1872— the  two  Deputy-Inspectors 
examined  m  all  110  schools,  and  their  yearly  average  for  some 
time  afterwards  was  about  200  schools  per  annum  each. 

61.  The  appointment  of  the  Inspectors  in  1872  also  forced 
upon  attention  the  necessity  of  providing  some  means  of 
ensuring  that  the  teachers  of  all  schools  should  be  duly  Qualified. 
In  the  same  year,  therefore,  it  was  decided  to  establish  an 
"  Elementary  Teacher's  Certificate,"  and  the  Superintendent- 
General  stated  in  his  report  that  "  the  possession  of  this  or  of 
some  higher  and  duly  recognised  certificate  would  in  future  be 
demanded  of  all  persons  nominated  to  the  charge  of  aided 
schools."  The  candidates  for  this  certificate  were  to  be  at  least 
16  years  of  age,  and  were  to  be  examined  in  the  English 
language,  arithmetic,  descriptive  geogranhjr,  handwritmg,  and 
school  management,  the  Dutch  ana  Kafir  languages  being 
additional  and  optional  subjects.  This  Certificate,  wnicn  attested 
very  moderate  attainments  on  the  part  of  the  holder,  qualified 
only  for  the  charge  of  Public  Schools  of  the  Third  Class  or 
Mission  Schools,  and,  during  the  year  1873,  was  obtained  by 
20  candidates,  11  of  whom  were  female. 

62.  The  institution  of  regular  inspection  also  called  into 
greater  prominence  the  need  for  more  uniformitv  in  the  course 
of  instruction  given  in  the  schools,  and  the  desirability  of  having 
the  curriculum  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  portions,  each 
suitable  for  a  year's  work.  The  first  attempt  in  this  direction,  it 
will  be  remembered,  dates  from  the  year  of  Dr.  Innes*  appoint- 
ment (1839),  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  new  course  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Dale  did  not  difler  to  any  great  extent  from  the 
old.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  the  English  technical 
word  "  Standard  *  is  now  used  for  the  first  time  to  indicate  the 
varioiLS  stages  of  the  curriculum.     The  so-called  Standards  were 

♦  The  following,  for  example,  is  the  first  of  Mr.  Hogarth's  reports  : — 

n.)  Port  Elizabeth.— St.  Paul's  Girls'  and  Infant  English  Church  Mission 
Scnool.  Grant,  45/.  per  annum.  One  female  teacher,  Louisa  Morley.  and 
two  assistants.  On  the  books,  61  girls,  38  boys  ;  present,  43  girls,  25  ix)ys. 
The  absence  of  so  many  children  at  my  visit  was  accounted  for  by  the 
prevalence  of  whooping  cough  in  the  neighbourhood.  All  the  children  are 
m  one  room,  42  feet  by  22  feet,  in  good  repair  and  well  furnished.  The 
school  is  in  good  order  and  well  disciplined.    Classes,  5. 

Class  I.— Present,  2  boys,  7  girls;  read  National  Reading  Book  (IV.), 
weU,  7  ;  rest  fairly  ;  work  arithmetic,  simple  rules,  fairly  ;  write  copy  and 
do  dictation,  well,  4  ;  rest  fairly  ;  learn  a  little  geography  and  English 
grammar. 

Class  II.— Pi'esenty  19  ;  read  National  Reading  Book  (III.),  well,  6 ;  rest 
tolerably  ;  work  sums  in  simple  addition  and  subtraction  ;  write  copy  and 
dictation,  but  not  very  far  advanced. 

Class  nl.— Presentj  9  ;  read  National  Reading  Book  (II.)  ;  work  simple 
addition  and  subtraction  ;  about  half  write  copy  and  most  dictation. 

Class  rV. — Present,  16 ;  read  National  Primer,  well,  7  ;  rest  fairly ;  spell 
from  cards ;  repeat  tables  and  write  on  slates. 

CHass  v.— Pi^nt,  15  ;  spell  from  cards  and  begin  to  write  on  slatei 
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four  in  number,  the  full  statement  of  the  details  of  the  four,  as 
officially  intimated,  being  as  follows : — 


Eequirement. 


Standard  I. 


Standard  II. 


SUudard  III. 


Beading 


Vrriting 


Arithmetic 

Geographj 
Oram  mar 


Narrative  in  mono- 
syllabldB. 


Write  on  slate, 
figures  and  mono- 
syllables. 


Simple  addition 
and  Mttltiplica- 
tion  Table. 


Narrative  from  an 
Elementary  Read- 
ing Book. 


An  ordinary  Nar- 
rative. 


Write  sliort    sen-    Write  an  ordinary 
teuces   to   Dicta-      passage  dictated 


tion,  and  tran- 
scrilje  passages 
from  a  printed 
book. 


Any  example 
Simple  Riues. 


in 


slowly. 


C^mpoiuid 
(Money). 


Rules 


Outlines  of  descrip- 
I    tive  geography. 


Standard  IV. 


Any  ordinary  nar- 
rative fluently  and 
correctly. 

Write  freely  to  Dic- 
tation. 


Practice,  propor- 
tion, and  vulgar 
fractious 

Descriptive  geogra- 
phy gencraUy. 

Elements  of  Gram- 
mar, Parte  of 
Hpeech,  Composi- 
tion of  a  Sentence, 


Some  points  of  difference  between  this  curriculum  and  that  of 
1889  are  readilv  noticeable  without  any  dose  investi*xation. 
In  the  first  place,  the  number  of  stjindards  is  one  fewer  than 
forrtierly ;  in  the  second  place,  the  subject-matter  is  indicated  in 
far  less  deUiil ;  and  in  the  third  place,  no  standards  of  religious 
instruction  appear  at  all.  On  closer  examination  it  will  be  found 
that  drawing  and  the  excellent  five  yciirs'  course  of  object  lessons 
culminating  in  formal  instruction  in  physical  and  natural  science 
have  also  entirely  disappeared,  and  that  on  the  other  hand 
writing  to  dictation,  whum  formerly  was  not  referred  to  in  the 
first  three  standards,  is  now  introduced  at  the  very  outset,  and 
advances  in  ditticulty  from  standard  to  standard.  In  addition  to 
this,  it  may  suffice  for  the  purposes  of  comixirison  to  take  one  of 
the  common  school  subjects,  siiy,  the  first  of  the  three  R's,  and 
follow  it  through  the  entire  range  of  both  courses. 


Year  1839. 


Year   1873. 


First  Book  of  Hoading.— 'Chainbers'  Educational 
Conrse.  The  iiiechanicul  cxerciHes  in  rea<ling 
to  bo  accompanied  witli  incidental  conversa- 
tions on  the  subjects  read,  and  j*uch  illustra- 
tions as  tend  to  i»roinote  correct  verl>al 
knowledge. 

Second  Book  of  Reading. — U)«ing  the  same 
method  of  incidental  instruction  and  illustra- 
tion as  in  the  first  class,  with  a  view  not  only 
to  the  intellectual  but  the  moral  training  of 
the  pupU.  The  elliptic  method  of  instruction 
during  these  conversations  will  be  found 
highly  eerriceable  in  creating  interest  and 
keeping  up  attention* 


Narrative  in  monosyllable^. 


Narrative     from    an      Kle 
mentary  Reading  Book^ 
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Vear  1839. 


Year   1873» 


Any  oixUnary  Narrative, 


Any      ordinary      Narrative 


Third  Book  of  Reading  and  Moral  Class  Book. — 
The  same  process  of  incidentaPinstruotion  and 
illustration  as  in  the  Second  Class. 

Recitations  in  the  Moral  Class  Book  and  Intro-  ^ 

dnction  to  the  Sciences.  |      fluently  an<l  con*eotly. 

Recitations  in  CJhamliers*  HiMtory  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  the  first,  second,  or  thinl  l>ook 
of  Natural  Philosophy  (Chambers'  Course), 
recitations  in  poetry. 


It  may  bo  seriously  qiiostionod  whether  the  differences  thus 
brought  to  light  in  the  two  curricula  corresponded  to  actual 
differences  of  attainments  in  the  pupils  taught  under  the  two 
systems. 

Finally,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  general  note  appended 
to  the  curriculum  of  1839  in  regard  to  the  teaching  of  Dutch 
has  no  analogue  in  the  curriculum  of  1873. 

63.  Although  the  Third  Class  of  Public  Undenominational 
Schools  had  been  specially  provided  to  meet  the  wants  ot 
&rmers,  it  soon  became  apparent  that,  on  account  of  the  gi'cat 
distances  which  separated  farms  from  one  another,  this  provision 
was  insufficient  and  that,  mdeed,  day  schools  in  any  shape  were 
not  appropriate  for  the  purpose  in  view.  A  new  class  of  schools 
had  tnereiore  to  be  instituted,  and  for  this  purpose  additional 
"  School  Regulations "  were  approved  by  Parliament  in  1873. 
By  these  regulations,  this  fourtn  class  was  designated  "  District 
Boarding  Schools  "  (Order  D.),  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  would  receive  Government  aid  were  specific.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education  was  to  be  satis- 
ned  that  a  Boarding  School  was  reauired  by  the  District  and 
that  the  site  proposed  was  suitable ;  tne  managers,  teachers,  rate 
of  fees,  and  all  other  arrangements  being  also  subject  to  his 
approval.  The  managers  were  to  provide  clay  school  instruction 
for  the  children  resident  in  the  locality ;  their  school,  like  all 
other  State-aided  schools,  was  to  be  subject  to  inspection,  and 
the  grants  towards  the  teachers'  or  superintendents*  salaries  were 
to  be  on  the  **  Poimil  for  pound  principle."  For  a  Boys'  School  of  this 
class  the  annual  grants  in  aid  were  to  be  1001.  towards  the  salary 
of  the  princiipal  teacher,  501.  towards  the  salarj'  of  the  assistant 
teacher,  and  501.  towards  the  industrial  department ;  while  the 
corresponding  grants  for  a  Girls  School  were  to  be  50/.,  30/.,  and 
10/.  A  further  grant  of  a  different  kind  was  also  made  available 
to  these  Schools,  viz.,  a  capitation  allowance  of  G/.  for  each  pupil 
''  boarded  and  lodged  and  educated  in  the  institution,  whose 
home  is  situated  not  less  than  six  miles  from  the  undenomina- 
tional public  school  of  an}r  town  or  village,  and  whose  circum- 
stances require   such   assistance   towards   his  education,'*      To 
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afford  additional  facilities  for  the  education  ot  children  whose 
homes  were  far  removed  from  existing  schools,  provision  was 
also  made  for  the  formation  of  "  Boardmg  Departments,"  either 
for  boys  or  girls,  in  connection  with  the  ordinary  Public  Schools. 
The  annual  grants  available  for  such  Departments  were  fixed  at 
301.  towards  the  salary  of  the  Superintendent,  and  a  capitation 
allowance  of  6L  to  certain  children,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Boarding 
Schools  proper. 

The  distinction  between  a  District  Boarding  School  and  a 
Public  School  with  a  Boarding  Department  will  thus  be  seen  to 
be  dependent  upon  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  day  pupils  to  the 
number  of  boarders,  the  boarders  being  in  a  majority  and  possibly 
even  the  only  pupils  in  a  District  Boarding  School  As  a  rule, 
the  grant  for  a  Boarding  Department  went  to  the  principal 
teacher  of  the  Public  School  concerned.  There  thus  arose  a 
further  point  of  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  schools — in 
that  the  Principal  of  a  Public  School  with  a  Boarding  Depart- 
ment received  two  separate  grants,  while  to  the  teacher  of  a 
District  Boarding  School  there  was  paid  only  one  grant,  covering 
the  two  kinds  of  duties  which  he  had  to  perform.  It  woula 
appear  that  at  first  less  advantage  was  taken  of  the  grants  for 
Boarding  Departments ;  for,  whereas  two  years  after  the  passing 
of-  the  regulations  the  Distinct  Boarding  Schools  were  10  in 
number,  the  number  of  Boarding  Departments  was  only  four. 

64.  Leaving  now  all  these  matters  connected  with  elementary 
schools,  let  us  resume  the  story  of  the  higher  education. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Sir  George  Grey  proposed 
the  creation  of  a  Board  of  Examiners,  the  mtention  was  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  institution  of  a  corporation  with  a  much 
more  ambitious  title.  The  Board  had  satisfactorily  fulfilled  the 
expectations  of  its  founders  and,  by  preserving  a  high  standard 
in  its  examinations,  had  exercised  a  considerable  effect  on  the 
progress  of  education.  In  the  15  years  of  its  existence,  there 
were  granted  in  all  eight  First  Class  Certificates  in  Literature 
and  Science,  four  First  Class  Certificatas  in  Law  and  Juris- 

Erudence,  54  Second  Class  and  170  Third  Class  Certificates  in 
literature  and  Science ;  and  in  addition,  there  had  been  con- 
tinuously held  by  it  examinations  for  admission  to  the  Public 
Service,  for  certificates  of  proficiency  in  land-surveying,  &c.  By 
the  time  we  have  now  reached,  however,  it  was  felt  that  the 
sphere  of  its  influence  was  a  somewhat  narrow  one,  and  that  the 
number  of  possible  candidates  warranted  an  effort  to  make  the 
development  which  had  originally  been  intended.  Accordingly, 
in  1873  the  services  of  the  Board  were  dispensed  with  and  a 
University  established  by  Act  16  of  that  year. 

The  "  University  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,"  as  established  by 
the  Act,  was  intended  to  be  an  examining  body  of  the  type  of 
the  University  of  London,  and  was  to  consist  of  a  Chancellor, 
Vice-Chancellor,  a  Council  and  Graduates.  The  Council  was  to 
consist  of  20  members,  all  of  whom  were  in  the  first  instance  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  were  to  continue  in  office  for 
six  years:    but  in  all  succeeding  Councils,  half  only  of  the 
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inciuJ>ers  were  to  l)o  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  the  other 
half  elected  by  the  Convocation,  llie  Act  gave  the  Council 
power  to  confer,  after  examination,  the  following  degrees,  viz., 
B.A,,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  LLD.,  M.B.,  and  M.D.,  and  also  Certificates  of 
proficiency  in  law  and  jurisprudence,  land-surveying,  civil  en- 
gineering, and  navigation ;  but  graduates  of  other  Universities 
might  be  admitted  without  examination  to  similar  degrees  in 
the  Cape  University.  The  minor  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Council  are  specifiecl  with  considerable  minuteness:  they  were  to 
appoinjt  the  examiners,  frame  bye-laws  and  regulations,  appoint 
a  Kegistrar  and  other  officers,  and  fiimish  an  annual  report  and 
financial  statement  to  the  Grovemor. 

The  Convocation  of  the  University  was  to  consist  of  the 
graduates  admitted  without  examination  ad  eandeni  gifidam, 
the  graduates  after  examination,  and  the  holders  of  Certificates 
in  Literature  and  Science  granted  by  the  Board  of  Examiners. 
The  Chancellor  was  to  be  elected  by  the  members  of  C/onvocation 
as  soon  as  their  number  reached  100,  and  was  to  hold  office  for 
life :  the  Vice-Chancellor  by  the  members  of  Council,  and  was  to 
hold  office  for  two  years. 

Finally,  the  Act  enjoined  that  "no  religious  test  shall  be 
administered  or  proposed  to  any  person"  to  entitle  him  to  enjoy 
any  advantage  or  pnvilege  of  the  t^niversity ;  and  it  repealed  the 
various  Acts  relatmg  to  the  Board  of  Examinei*s.* 

The  first  examinations  under  the  new  body  were  held  about 
the  middle  of  1874,  when  70  candidates  presenteil  themselves, 
\iz.,  1  for  the  degree  of  M.A,  9  for  the  decree  of  B.A.,  49  for 
matriculation,  9  for  the  Law  certificate  and  2  for  the  Survey 
certificate. 

The  year  following  there  appeared  the  first  Calendar,  s^  modest 
volume  of  170  pages,  containing  the  usual  details  of  such 
publications. 

65.  As  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  new  University  had  power 
under  its  Act  to  confer  degrees  upon  students  not  resident  within 
the  Colony,  an  additional  Act  f  was  passed  two  years  after  the 
first  giving  the  requisite  powers,  and,  with  this  object  in  view, 
even  authorising  the  Council  to  make  provision  for  the  holding 
of  examinations  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Colony. 

Two  years  latef,  the  status  of  the  L^niversity  w\as  foniially 
insured  by  the  granting  of  a  Royal  Charter  in  its  favour,  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  entitle  its  degrees  to  the  same  rank, 
precedence  and  consideration  throughout  all  the  Queen's  realm 
us  if  they  had  been  granted  by  any  University  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

66.  As  mifjht  have  been  expected,  we  find  that  the  candidates 
for  the  exanunations  of  the  Hoard  of  Examiners,  and  of  the  new 
University,  came  from  a  great  variety  of  institutions,  and  even 
included  individuals  whose  only  preparation  had  been  private 
study.     In  the  five  year  period  1870-74,  however,  four  institu- 

*  Viz.,  Acta  4  of  1858,  18  of  1860,  4  of  1863,  and  10  of  1868. 
t  Act  9  of  1875. 
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tions  stand  out  prominently  as  providers  of  the  higher  education 
necessary  for  such  candidates,  the  Diocesan  College  at  Ronde- 
bosch,  the  South  Afrrcan  College  at  Cape  Town,  the  Public 
School  at  Stellenbosch,  and  the  Gill  College  at  Somerset  East. 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  some  attempt  should  be  made 
to  put  institutions  of  this  kind  on  as  definite  a  basis  in  relation 
to  the  higher  education  as  the  ordinary  schools  had  been  put  by 
the  Act  of  1865.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  so-called  "  Higher 
Education  Act"  of  1874  (Act  24  of  1874). 

G7.  The  Act  closely  resembled  the  "lower"  Educiition  Act  ot 
18()5,  if  we  may  so  aill  it,  in  being  exceedingly  brief,  the  first  of 
its  four  clauses  conUxining  all  that  is  of  importance.  It  also 
resembled  it  in  the  actual  form  of  words  employed  in  this 
essential  clause,  the  only  real  difference  being  that  the  phrase 
"  higher  and  professional  education  "  took  .the  place  of  "  public 
education " :  that  is  to  say,  it  was  simply  provided  tnat  all 
money  granted  by  Parliament  for  the  purposes  of  higher  and 
professional  education  should  be  administered  by  the  Governor 
m  accordance  with  rules  and  regulations  which  had  been  assented 
to  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  approved  by  the  Governor  and 
proclaimed  in  the  Gazette.  There  was  the  further  resemblance 
that,  connected  with  this  clause,  was  an  appended  Schedule 
containing  the  regulations  to  be  in  force  at  the  outset,  and  that 
the  principal  one  of  these  regulations  concerned  the  grant-in-aid, 
which  was  a  sum  not  exceeding  200/.  per  annum  towards  each 
professor's  salary.  One  of  the  unimportant  clauses  of  the  Act 
concerned  the  special  case  of  Graatf-Reinet  College,  which 
already  had  two  professors  and  a  grant  of  400/.  per  annum,  and 
which,  therefore,  was  not  considered  to  be  in  want  of  aid  until  a 
third  professor  was  proved  to  be  necessary ;  and  the  unimportant 
clauses  of  the  Schedule  instituted  the  usual  conditions  connected 
with  a  salary  grant,  such,  for  example,  as  the  Government's 
approval  of  the  appointment  of  the  professor  and  of  all  the 
arrangements  connected  with  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

68.  Two  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  the  institutions 
working  under  it  were  five  in  number,  viz.,  the  four  above- 
mentioned  and  the  Grey  Institute,  Port  Elizabeth.  Only  three 
of  the  five,  however,  had  matriculated  students  under  instruc- 
tion, these  being,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  the  South 
African  College,  the  Diocesiin  College,  and  tne  Public  School  at 
Stellenbosch.  In  all  of  the  five,  except  the  Diocesan  College, 
there  were  two  lecturers  subsidised  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act — one  in  the  depatrment  of  Litemture,  and  one 
in  the  department  of  Science.      In  the  case  of  the  Diocesan 

there  were  three  lecturers — one  for  Mathematics,  one  for 
and  one  for  English  Literature  and  Physical  Science. 
In  this  connection,  however,  it  needs  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  South  African  College  had,  in  addition,  a  400/.  annual  grant 
of  old  standing. 

69.  Let  us  now  return  to  the  subject  of  the  clemenUiry  school 
system. 
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As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  Section  58,  the  system 
inaugurated  shortly  after  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act, 
jinder  which  a  limited  number  or  pupil  teachers  were  maintained 
in  Mission  Schools,  was  not  very  satisfactory  in  its  operation  and 
totaUy  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  Colony  as  a  whole. 
In  1874,  therefore,  it  was  considered  necessary  to  frame  additional 
"  School  Regulations,"  having  for  their  object  the  extension  and 
amendment  of  this  system.  The  new  scheme  approximated 
even  more  closely  than  the  old  to  that  of  1859 ;  there  was  no 
restriction  to  one  class  of  schools,  the  salaries  of  the  pupil 
teachers  were  raised,  the  principal  of  a  school  was  to  give  special 
instruction  to  the  pupil  teachers  under  his  charge,  and  was  to 
receive  an  allowance  of  from  101.  to  15L  for  every  one  of  them 
who  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  Elementary  Teachers'  Certificate. 
The  only  point  of  real  difference,  in  fact,  was  that  there  were 
again  no  annual  examinations  of  the  pupil  teachers  to  test  their 
progress. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  alterations  was  to  increase  greatly 
the  number  of  pupil  teachers — 96  being  admitted  during  the 
first  year. 

70.  Contemporary  with  thase  regulations  amending  the  pupil- 
teacher  system  were  others  making  provision  for  an  extension  of 
the  grants  in  aid.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  a  point  of 
objection  to  the  Schedule  of  1865  that  there  could  be  no  more 
than  two  teachers  in  a  First  Class  Public  School,  and  no  more 
than  one  in  a  PubUc  School  of  either  the  Second  Class  or  Third 
Class — ^unless  indeed  such  additional  teachers  were  provided 
entirely  at  local  expense.  The  new  Regulations  of  1874  made 
the  necessary  correction  by  providing  th^t  annual  grants  of  75^., 
3(W.,  and  15L  would  be  available,  on  the  pound  for  pound 
principle,  towards  the  salaries  of  such  assistants  as  were  necessary 
m  Public  Schools  of  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Class  respec- 
tivelv.  For  Girls'  Schools  of  the  First  and  Second  Classes, 
similar  grants  of  SOI.  and  151.  respectively  were  allowed  under 
similar  conditions. 

A  further  new  departure  was  made  by  the  offer  of  a  grant  of 
SOI.  per  annum,  on  the  pound  for  pound  principle,  towards  the 
salary  of  the  teacher  ot  a  Preparatory  or  Infant  School  in  con- 
nection with  the  Public  School  of  a  town. 

71.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  two  Inspectors  appointed  in 
1872  were,  owing  principally  to  the  great  distances  and  the 
difficulties  of  travelling,  unable  to  inspect  and  examine  all  the 
schools  receiving  State  aid.  In  1873,  tor  instance,  104  schools — 
out  of  a  total  of  540  in  actual  operation — were  left  unvisited. 
To  remedy  this,  a  third  Inspector,  Mr.  F.  H.  Ely,  a  holder  of  the 
First  Class  Certificate  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  was  appointed 
in  1874 ;  an  Inspector  for  Basutoland,  Mr.  E.  Rolland,  M.A.,  in  the 
foDowing  year ;  and  an  Inspector  for  the  Transkei  territories,  Mr. 
Charles  Clark,  in  1877.  The  latter  had  taken  Mr.  Hogarth's 
place  in  1874,  and  was  succeeded,  on  his  transference  to  the 
Transkei,  by  Mr.  S.  Lewis,  B.A, 

4181.  o 
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The  Circuits  in  1877  were  then  as  follows : — 


1.  Weatem— Mr.  Kowan 


2.  Central— Mr.   Ely 


3.  Eastern —Mr.  Lewis 


4.  Transkei — Mr.  Clark 
6.  Basutoland — Mr.  Holland 


Namaqualand,  Calvinia,  Clanwilliam, 
Piquetberg,  Malmesbury,  Cape, 
Paarl,  Stellenbosch,  Caledon,  Bre- 
dasdorp,  Robertson,  Worcester, 
Tulbagli. 

Colesberg,  Honetown,  Riclimond,  Mur- 
raysburg,  Victoria  West,  .  Fraser- 
burg,  Beaufort  West,  Graaff-Reinet, 
Micfielburg,  Somerset  East,  Uiten- 
hage.  Port  Elizabeth,  Hnnmnsdorp, 
George,  Knysna,  Mossel  Bay,  Rivers- 
dale,  Swellcndam,  Oudtsliooni, 
Prince  Albert. 

Aliwal  North,  Albert,  Wodehouse, 
Queenstown,  Stockenstrom,  Victoria 
East,  Fort  Beaufort,  Cradock,  Bed- 
ford, Peddie,  Albany,  Alexandria, 
Bathurst,  East  London,  King  Wil- 
liams Town. 


The  results  of  the  inspections  for  the  four  years  1873-77  may 
here  be  noted,  as  they  serve  to  give  a  fairly  accurate  idea  not 
only  of  the  work  done  by  the  Inspectors,  but  also  of  the  state  of 
education  in  the  Colony  at  the  time : — 


Veai'. 

Attendance 

at 
Inspection. 

Below 
Standanl. 

Standards. 

1. 

11. 

III. 

IV. 

1S73 

21,862 

11,648 

4,411 

3.412 

1.725 

744 

1874 

17,475 

8,855 

3,404 

2,746 

1,627 

843 

1875 

27,457 

15,143 

5,719 

3,428 

2,303 

914 

1876-77 

26,504 

15,120 

5,667 

2,780 

1,992 

945 

72.  In  1877  there  were  promulgated  still  more  "  School  Regu- 
lations," dealing  this  time  vnth  two  subjects  widely  different 
from  each  other. 

In  the  first  place,  there  were  six  clauses  respecting  Girls' 
Schools  and  superseding  all  previous  regulations  on  that  subject 
(viz.,  the  regulations,  the  eflect  of  which  was  given  in  Section 
55,  m,  and  Section  70).  As  in  the  Schedule  to  the  Act  of  1865 
it  was  again  provided  that  Girls'  Schools  were  to  be  of  only 
two  classes.  A  Girls'  School  of  the  Fii*st  Class  wa^  to  receive, 
on  the  pound  for  pound  principle,  au  amuial  gi-ant  of  75/. 
towards  the  siilary  of  the  headmistress,  and  grants  ot  50/. 
towards  the  salaries  of  such  assistants  as  might  be  necessary ;  and 
it  was  to  provide  superior  instruction  in  the  English  languiige  and 
literature,  history,  geographv,  arithmetic,  and,  as  far  as  practic- 
able domestic  economy,  f'or  the  schools  of  the  Second  Class, 
whore  the  instruction  was  to  comprise  the  "  three  R's,"  the  out- 
lines of  history  and  geography  and  plain  needlework,  similar 
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grants  of  50i.  and  30Z.  respectively  were  made  available.  The 
second  matter  dealt  with  was  the  subject  of  industrial  education 
in  District  Boarding  Schools  and  Aborigines  Schools,  and  the 
regulations  under  this  head  were  supplementaiy  merely  to  those 
already  in  force.  In  the  case  of  the  foiTner  cLiss  of  schools,  an 
annual  grant  of  50i.  was  oftered,  as  before,  in  aid  of  the  expenses 
of  an  Industrial  Department  or  Trade  Class,  provid(»d  that  there 
was  a  sufficient  attendance  of  pupils  of  suitable  age.  In  the  ease 
of  Native  Industrial  Institutions,  it  was  sUited  that  an  annual 
grant  of  120/.  Avould  be  given  towards  the  salary  of  a  qualified 
Trade-teacher  in  Carpentry,  Wagon-making,  Smiths'-work  or 
Leather-work,  with  the  provisions  that  there  were  to  be  no  more 
than  two  such  grants  for  any  one  institution,  and  that  the 
regular  attendance  at  any  one  Trade  Department  was  not  to  be 
less  than  15  probationers  or  10  apprentices.  Besides  this 
annual  grant  in  aid  of  the  teacher's  siuary,  there  was  also  avail- 
able an  outfit  grant  of  30Z.  to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  tools, 
fittings,  and  materials  for  the  Trade  Department  with  which  he 
was  to  be  connected.  There  was  also  a  further  provision  to  the 
effect  that  Native  Day  Schools  could  have  the  same  grant  as 
District  Boarding  Schools  and  under  similar  conditions. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  in  the  matter  of  industrial  educa- 
tion, greater  liberality  was  thus  shown  towards  an  Aborigines 
Institution  than  towards  a  District  Boarding  School  for  white 
children-  In  the  latter  class  of  school,  in  fact,  the  industrial 
education  given  amounted  to  Uttle  more  than  a  weekly  lesson  or 
two  fipom  tne  village  carpenter,  whereas  the  class  in  an  Aborigines* 
Institution  consisted  of  apprentices  who,  with  their  teacher, 
devoted  practically  the  whole  working  day  to  their  trade. 

73.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  introduction  of  the  new 
Regulations  of  1874  led  to  a  very  great  incretxse  in  the  annual 
number  of  those  admitted  to  the  pupil  teachers.  As  a  natural 
consequence  of  this,  the  annual  number  of  those  who  obtiiined 
the  "Elementary  Teachei-s'  (Certificate"  was  correspondingly 
augmented,  having  risen  from  20  in  1873  to  165  in  1877. 

With  the  object,  principally  of  providing  some  means  whereby 
the  holders  of  this  Certincate  might  receive  further  systematic; 
training  and  practice  in  teaching,  but  also  with  a  view  to  the 
training  of  ordinary  pupil  teachers,  the  Synod  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  determined  in  1878  to  establish  a  "Normal 
School "  in  Cape  Town. 

To  this  end,  a  Principal  was  obtained  from  Scotland,  and  the 
school  was  opened  in  January  of  the  foUowinij  year.  It  was 
composed  of  two  Departments — a  higher,  for  which  apparently 
the  entrance  qualification  was  intenaed  to  be  the  Elementary 
Teachers'  Certificate,  and  a  lower,  which  was  simply  a  day  school 
for  boys.  Aid  was  afforded  by  the  Government  m  the  form  of  a 
specim  vote  under  the  head  of  "  Pupil  Teachers'  Expenses/'  and 
consisted  of  grants  towards  the  salaries  of  a  principal,  a  master 
of  method  and  assistants,  and  of  allowances  tor  pupil  teachers. 
From  the  outset  the  new  venture  was  considered  a  success: 
and  two  years  after  its  initiation,  we  find  that  there  were  20 
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youths  under  training  to  bo  teachers  and  116  pupils  in  the  boys 
day  school. 

About  the  same  time  there  was  started,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  English  Church,  a  Normal  Department  in  the  Zonnebloem 
Kafir  College,  Cape  Town.  This  was  an  institution  which  had 
been  designed  by  Sir  George  Grey  for  boarding  and  educating 
the  sons  of  native  chiefs,  but  which  had  in  time  departed  some- 
what from  its  original  purpose  by  opening  a  section  jxs  a  day 
school  for  European  children.  It  was  to  tnis  section  that  the 
Normal  Department  was  attached.  It  began  with  a  "  Master  of 
Method  "and  seven  youths  under  training,  but  prosperity  did  not 
attend  it,  and  in  a  couple  of  years  or  so  it  was  practically  dead. 

The  institution  of  tnese  two  agencies  for  tne  preparation  of 
youths  for  the  teaching  profession  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
higher  certificate  for  teachers — the  "  Middle  Class  Certificate." 
The  candidates  for  this  certificate  were  to  be  at  least  eighteen 
years  of  age — that  is  to  say,  two  years  older  than  the  candidates 
lor  the  Elementary  Certificate — and  were  to  have  had  some 
experience  in  teaching.  The  subjects  of  examination  were  to  bo 
English,  elementary  mathematics,  Latin,  penmanship,  freehand 
drawing,  descriptive  and  physical  geography,  elementary  physics, 
and  school  management,  tnree  of  these  being  subjects  not  already 
taken  for  the  Elementary  Certificate,  viz.,  Latin,  elementiiry 
mathematics,  and  drawing.  This  Certificate,  which  was  intended 
to  qualify  for  the  charge  of  a  Public  School  of  the  Second  Class, 
or  a  Girls*  School  of  the  First  Class,  or  for  an  assistantship  in  a 
First  Class  Public  School,  was  obtained  during  the  year  1879  by 
eight  candidates. 

74.  About  this  time  a  very  invportant  stage  was  reached  in 
the  history  of  the  South  African  College.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Ordinance  No.  11  of  1837  (vide  §23),  by  which  the  College 
was  first  put  on  a  legal  foimdation  as  a  public  institution,  was 
to  continue  in  force  for  21  years.  In  1858,  when  this  period 
had  elapsed,  the  Ordinance  was  renewed  by  Act  19  of  that 
year  for  three  years  more ;  and  then,  by  Act  30  of  1861,  it  was 
again  renewed  and  ordered  to  continue  in  force  imtil  repealed. 
In  1878,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  proprietors  of  the  shares 
allotted  in  1829  had  come  to  an  agreement  to  renounce  all  their 
right  and  title  to  the  College  buildings,  &c.,  it  was  felt  that  a 
favourable  opportunity  had  arrived  for  making  certain  changes 
in  the  constitution  of  the  College,  and  an  "  Act  for  Regulatmg 
and  Providing  for  the  South  African  College  "  *  was  accordingly 
passed  in  that  year.  As,  however,  it  was  followed  by  an  amend- 
ing Act  t  in  the  following  year,  it  will  be  convenient  to  give  the 
provisions  of  both  Acts,  as  read,  together. 

Under  these  enactments,  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
SoutJi  African  College  was  vested  in  a  Council  of  nine  members 
three  of  whom  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  three  by  the 
University  Council,  and  three  by  a  constituency  of  "Ufe  governors  " 
and  "past  students."  By  a  "life  governor"  was  imderstood 
any  shareholder  or  any  donor  of  20L  or  more  to  the  College  funds, 

*  Act  16  of  1878.  t  Act  12  of  1870. 
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and  the  tenn  "past  students  "  was  restricted  to  those  former 
students  of  the  Uollege  who  held  a  Certificate  in  Literature  and 
Science  from  the  Board  of  Examiners  or  were  graduates  of  some 
University.  The  internal  management  of  matters  relating  to 
discipline  and  instruction  was  to  be  imdcr  the  care  of  a  Senate, 
a  body  composed  of  the  Principal  of  the  College  (if  such  a  fimc- 
tionary  were  appointed),  the  professors,  and  two  members  of  the 
Council.  The  powers  and  duties  both  of  Council  and  Senate 
were  fully  detailed.  In  addition  to  other  minor  matters  the 
Council  was  to  appoint  the  professors  and  lecturers  for  the  College 
and,  if  it  thought  fit,  a  Principal  as  well ;  and  it  was  to  fix  and 
regulate  the  fees.  A  still  more  important  power  was,  however, 
given  it  by  the  second  of  r.he  two  Acts  under  consideration,  viz., 
the  power  to  establish  in  Cape  Town  a  First  Class  Undenomin- 
ational Public  School  or,  if  found  necessary,  separate  boys*  and 
girls*  schools.  To  this  power  was  naturally  annexed  the  right 
to  be  the  managers  of  the  schools  so  established  and  to  appomt 
the  teachers,  &c. ;  but  so  long  as  such  schools  were  aided  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Education  Act  of  1865,  they  were  to  be 
subject  to  all  the  ordinary  regulations.  Finally,  the  Governor 
was  given  the  right  to  enter  a  limited  number  of  free  students — 
this  number  in  no  case  to  exceed  10. 

[At  this  point  Mr.  Mwir  found  himself  compelled,  by  pressure  of 
other  engagements,  to  break  off  the  composition  of  his  repoi't. 
The  remaining  portimi  of  Part  I.  and  the  whole  of  Part  IL 
and  Part  III,  have  been  prepared  from,  official  pitblica- 
tions  relating  to  Education  in  Cape  Colony."] 

75.  In  1879  the  Government,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution 
of  Parliament,  appointed  a  Commission  to  incj^uire  into  the  state 
of  education  in  the  colony,  a  matter  upon  which  a  good  deal  ot 
dissatisfaction  wiis  known  to  exist.  The  Commissioners  (among 
whom  were  the  Chief  Justice,  the  Speaker,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  de 
Wet)  were  directed  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Education 
Acts,  and  to  report  what  changes,  if  any,  were  needed,  in  their 
judgment,  in  order  to  secure  increased  ecluaitional  efiiciency  and 
to  encourage  education.  The  educational  condition  of  the  rural 
or  farming  population  was  specially  referred  to  them  for 
investigation. 

After  receiving  evidence  the  Commissioners  reported  that 
education  in  the  colony  had  certainly  made  great  progress 
during  recent  years,  but  that  nevertheless  the  masses  of  the 
population  were  not  fully  alive  to  the  benefits  of  education. 
Thev  had  found  that  in  the  colony  educational  progress  was 
hindered  by  three  potent  causes — the  fact  that  at  least  three 
languages  were  spoKcn  among  the  different  sections  of  the 
inhabitants;  the  conservative  instincts  which  were  specially 
characteristic  of  manv  of  the  famiUes  resident  in  the  colony ;  and 
thepreponderance  of  the  native  over  the  European  element. 

The  Commissioners  recommend  that  a  conscience  clause 
should  be  adopted  in  the  matter  of  religious  instiiiction ;  that 
the  duties  of  the  Superintendent-General   should   be  divided 
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between  two  officers,  one  to  be  charged  with  the  admmistrativc 
and  financial  part  of  the  work,  the  other  with  duties  which  were 
more  definitely  professional  and  educational ;  that  the  number 
of  deputy  inspectors  should  be  increased ;  that  committees  of 
school  managers  should  be  turned  into  corporate  bodies  with 
rating  powers ;  that  the  guarantee  system  sliould  be  abolished, 
and  any  annual  deficiency  ic  the  income  of  the  proposed  School 
Boards  defrayed  out  of  local  rates  and  public  revenue ;  that,  if  a 
district  failed  to  elect  a  School  Board,  the  Education  Office 
should  be  empowered  to  nominate  one ;  and  that  within  muni- 
<inal  limits  ediication  should  be  made  compulsory  in  the  case  of 
all  (children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  13.  The  Commissioners 
also  made  various  recommendations  as  to  the  future  adminis- 
tration of  grants  under  the  Higher  Education  Act,  and  fevoured 
changes  in  the  curriculum  of  the  secondary  schools  with  a  view 
to  giving  more  time  for  the  study  of  "  modern  "  subjects.  They 
further  proposed  that  it  should  be  optional  vnih  the  managers 
of  a  school  whether  Dutch  or  EngUsh  should  be  used  as  the 
medium  of  instruction,  besides  stating  (in  an  earlier  part  of  their 
report)  that  in  their  opinion  it  would  be  expedient  to  remove  all 
restrictions  as  to  the  language  to  be  chosen  as  the  medium  of 
instruction  in  schools. 

76.  In  his  report  for  1880,  Dr.  Langham  Dale,  the  Super- 
intendent-General of  Education,  referred  at  some  length  to  the 
Commissioners'  recommendations.  (1)  With  regard  to  the  lan- 
guage difficulty,  he  pointed  out  the  somewhat  confiicting  character 
of  the  Commissioners'  recommendations.  '*  The  cauTent  languages 
of  the  schools,"  he  wrote,  "  are  English,  1  )ut<»h,  German,  Kafir,  and 
Sesuto."  Why  should  the  lo(»al  managers  have  to  choose  between 
two  languages  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  three  r  The  exist- 
ing arrangement,  he  pointed  out,  was  that  in  schools  of  the  first 
and  second  class  instruction  should  be  given  through  the  medium 
of  the  English  language.  "  1  never  heard,"  he  wrote,  "  of  any 
objection  to  this  rule.  In  all  other  schools  instruction  iii- 
English  is  introduced  as  far  as  practicable.  This  appears  to 
have  worked  satisfactorily  for  many  years,  and  it  is  desirable  not 
to  disturb  it.  But  to  leave  the*^  solution  of  such  a  difficult 
question  to  the  managers  of  e^ach  school  introduces  an  element 
of  discord  which  will  arouse  local  prejudices  and  lead  to  endless 
complications."  Turning  to  the  pedago^a^cal,  as  distinguished 
from  what  may  be  called  the  political,  side  of  the  problem,  h(^ 
continued:  ''The  difficulties  of  carrying  out  a  system  of 
bilingual  tcachmg  among  the  children  of  the  agricultural  and 
pjistonil  population  have  occupied  my  attention,  and  I  have 
found  it  necessary  to  recognise  two  methods,  each  of  which  has 
the  support  of  experienced  teachers.  One  teacher  prefers  to  give 
instruction  throughout  the  school  in  English,  and  introduces 
translation  into  Dutch,  German,  Kafir,  and  Sesuto,  as  the  case  may 
be,  in  the  reading  lessons,  word  by  word,  sentence  by  sentence.  It  is 
urged  that  a  pupil  who  goes  through  the  school  course  in  this  way 
acquires  a  ready  conversational  power  in  English,  and  is  trained 
to  think  in  English,  without  neglecting  the  study  of  his  own 
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vernacular  tongue.  Other  teachers  in  Dutch-English,  Anglo- 
Grerman,  and  Kafir-English  schools,  consider  that  the  initiatory 
teaching  in  reading,  object-lessons,  and  other  rudimentary 
subjects  should  be  conducted  in  the  child's  vernacular  tongue, 
whether  Dutch,  Grerman,  Kafir,  or  Sesuto ;  and  ^vhen  a  certain 
facility  has  been  acquired,  the  study  of  English  is  gradually 
introduced.  By  this  method  one  great  object  is  secured  during 
the  brief  period  of  school  life,  viz.,  the  power  of  reading  the 
home  language ;  whereas  the  other  method  is  defective,  because 
the  scholar  who  does  not  remain  long  enough  to  acquire  an 
available  knowledge  of  English  will  have  had  uttle  opportunity 
of  learning  to  write  or  read  his  own  colloquial  tongue. '  (2)  On 
the  subject  of  compulsory  attendance,  Dr.  Langham  Dale 
.stated  tnat  the  Commissioners'  proposal  to  enforce  school 
attendance  upon  children  from  five  to  thirteen  years  of  age  was, 
in  his  opinion,  impracticable.  "  There  is  great  risk,"  he  wrote, 
'*  of  rendering  the  system  odious  to  the  public  by  making  its 
provisions  too  stringent."  Dr.  Dale  maintained  tnat  the  best 
remedy  would  be  found  in  the  moral  influence  of  truant  oflScers 
employed  within  the  boundaries  of  each  municipality  and 
empowered,  when  they  found  children  of  school  age  wandering 
about  the  township  during  school  hours,  to  bring  tne  parents  of 
such  children  before  the  magistrates.  As  Dr.  Dale  went  on  to 
suggest  that  the  magistrates  should  have  power  to  fine  any 
|)arents  who  could  not  state  a  reasonable  cause  for  their  neglect 
to  send  their  children  to  school  or  produce  a  satisfactory  certifi- 
cate of  the  child's  ability  to  read,  write,  and  do  sinaple  sums,  it 
will  be  seen  that  his  proposals  did  not  materially  differ  from  the 
recommendation  of  a  certain  measure  of  compulsion.  He  further 
advocated  indirect  compulsion  by  the  imposition  of  restrictions 
on  the  employment  of  children  of  tender  age  until  they  had 
attained  a  certain  proficiency  in  the  elementary  subjects  of 
instruction.  "  At'the  same  time,"  he  remarked,  "  it  is  expedient 
not  to  interfere  too  arbitrarily  with  the  requirements  of  the 
labour  market.  Persistent  industry  is  not  a  characteristic  of  the 
colonial  population,  and  if  no  boy  under  13  years  of  age  is  to  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  field  of  honest  labour  unless  he  has  reached 
a  certain  standard  of  school  instruction,  I  fear  that  the  result 
will  be  the  encouragement  of  listless  indolence  at  the  sacrifice  of 
self-reliant  habits  of  industry."  Finally  (3),  on  the  subject  of 
School  Boards,  Dr.  Dale  agreed  that  the  proposal  to  provide,  in 
the  case  of  the  undenominational  public  scliools,  for  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  local  committees  of  management  into  corporate 
bodies,  having  perpetual  succession,  with  power  to  acquire  land, 
buildings,  &c.,  for  public  school  purposes,  and  thus  to  relieve 
individual  managers  from  pecuniary  liabilities  in  the  event  of 
the  revenue  of  the  school  being  inadequate  to  meet  the  necessary 
authorised  expenditure,  would  be  an  equitable  measure.  But 
he  was  careful  to  point  out  the  advantages  of  the  system  which  it 
was  thus  proposed  to  altei*.  The  plan  of  individual  guarantees  was , 
he  argued,  a  check  on  extravagance  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
managers.   If,  in  addition  to  paying  half  the  salary  of  each  teacher 
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and  assisting  in  the  provision  of  books,  maps,  and  educational 
apparatus,  the  State  were  to  make  itself  responsible  for  any  deficit, 
would  not  the  motive  to  economy  on  the  part  of  the  local  managers 
be  pro  tanto  relaxed  ?  At  present,  he  continued,  *'  the  grant  is 
contingent  on  the  efficiency  of  a  school,  but  under  the  proposed 
system,  if  a  gmnt  were  withdrawn,  the  annual  deficiency  of  the 
school  would  be  swelled  and  the  State  would  still  have  to  pay  the 
moiety,  irrespective  of  the  deficiency  of  the  instruction."  Dr. 
Dale  also  pointed  out  that  under  the  proposed  school  boaixl 
system  additional  local  expenditure  would  have  to  be  incurred 
for  secretary  and  treasurer,  truant  officer,  local  inspector,  and  other 
incidental  charges.  To  meet  this  there  ought  to  be  a  school 
rate  lc\ied  in  each  division,  and  "  if  sucn  a  rate  is  to  be 
authorised  the  election  of  the  school  boards  by  the  ratepayers  of 
the  district   would  be  the  constitutional  sequence."     And  if  a 

Jublic  school  board  were  constituted  its  members  ought,  in  Dr. 
bale's  judgment,  to  be  "the  responsible  managers  of  all  the 
aided  schools,  whether  for  superior  or  for  elementary  instruction, 
within  its  district.  All  schools  "  (not  only  some  of  the  schools,  as 
the  Commissioners  had  proposed),"  whether  freq^uented  by  children 
of  European  parentage  or  of  the  coloured  or  nuxed  native  races, 
would  tnen  be  dealt  with  on  uniform  principles,  and  would  enjoy 
the  same  privileges.  ...  If  school  boards,  invested  with  the 
power  of  levying  rates,  are  to  be  e^stablished  by  law,  they  should 
have  full,  not  partial,  jurisdiction  in  their  respective  districts. 
To  put  some  elementary  and  all  superior  schools  under  the  boards, 
with  the  concurrent  privilege  of  participating  in  the  school-mtes, 
and  to  reserve  other  elementary  schools  to  be  dealt  with  under 
the  old  system,  would  be  likely  to  lead,  in  the  more  populous 
districts,  to  no  little  friction  and  confusion,  if  not  to  open  rivalry 
and  opposition." 

77.  In  the  year  1880  an  organising  inspector  was  appointeil,  and 
a  report  was  received  from  him  on  the  schools  in  tne  divisions 
of  Naniaqualand,  C'lanwilliam,  and  C/alvinia.  In  the  same  year 
the  University  established  a  higher  examination  for  schools. 

In  1881  an  Art  School  was  established  in  Cape  Town  ;  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Schools  receivcnl  aid  for  the  first  time ;  and  Victoria 
College,  Stellenbosch,  was  incor{)orated  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  following  tabic  shows  the  results  of  inspection  for  the 
years  1879-81  :— 
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7S.  In  1882  some  minor  changes  were  made  in  regulations  under 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1874.  It  was  decided  that  "  where 
the  Government  is  satisfied  that  a  professor  or  lecturer  appointed 
under  that  Act  has  completed  five  years'  continuous  and  meri- 
torious service,  a  special  addition  to  the  grant,  not  exceeding 
lOOf.,  may  be  made  annually  to  such  professor  or  lecturer,  so  long 
as  he  performs  the  duties  of  his  professorship  or  lectureship  to 
the  satis£Ekction  of  the  Government. ' 

In  the  same  year  (1882)  Parliament  repealed  so  nmch  of  the 
school  regulations  contained  in  the  scheuule  to  the  Education 
Act,  1865,  as  provided  that  the  instruction  during  the  ordinary 
school  hours  should  be  given  through  the  medium  of  the 
English  language  only.  And  it  was  enacted  that  "  where  it  is 
desuable  to  provide  for  the  teaching  of  the  Dutch  language  in 
the  ordinary  school  course,  the  Government  will  require  that  the 
principal  or  one  of  the  assistant  teachers  shall  be  competent  to 
give,  and  shall  give,  instruction  in  that  language.  Wnere  the 
mstruction  in  the  Dutch  language  is  given  by  a  special  teacher, 
not  being  one  of  the  regular  staff,  a  grant  will  be  made  in  aid  of 
the  salary  of  such  teacher,  not  exceeding  in  amount  the  grant 
allowed  tor  an  assistant  in  the  school  Avith  which  such  teacher  is 
connected." 

Other  important  changes  were  made  in  the  school  regulations, 
and  the  chief  of  these,  so  far  as  they  remain  in  force,  are  embodied 
in  a  later  portion  of  this  report. 

79.  In  the  same  year  there  was  appointed  an  Inspector-General 
of  Colleges  and  Schools  (Mr.  Donald  Ross),  whose  **  Preliminary 
lieport  on  the  State  of  Education  in  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  "  was  published  in  1883.  This  interesting  document 
aims,  in  Mr.  Ross's  words,  at  presenting,  "  in  the  clearest  and 
simplest  terms,  a  real  picture  of  the  actual  state  and  tendencv  of 
education  "  in  the  Colony,  and  its  observations  and  suggestions 
were  based  on  an  extended  tour  of  inspection  and  inquiry  under- 
taken by  the  writer  very  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  the  Colony 
to  take  up  the  duties  of  his  office.  "  During  a  hartl-working 
official  life,  wrote  Mr.  Ross,  *'  I  liave  faced  no  task  at  all  that 
presented  such  a  complete  variety  of  unexpected  difficulties  as 
the  writing  of  the  report.  The  coimtry  is  of  vast  size ;  it  has  a 
more  heterogeneous  population  than  perhaps  any  equal  area  in 
the  world ;  many  conflicting  elements  surround  the  problem  of 
popular  edu'^Ation,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  draw  up  a 
scneme  to  which  some  objection  may  not  fairly  be  raised  from 
the  standpoint  of  some  particular  locality  or  interest."  The 
report,  however,  seeks  to  collect  and  arrange  the  **  facts  which,  in 
the  new  and  inevitable  departures,  might  perhaps  serve  as  the 
l«sis  of  sound  opinion  and  ultimately  of  useful  legislation." 

Mr.  Ross  proceeded  to  remark  that  the  Education  Department 
was  understaffed,  and  that  inquiry  had  convinced  him  that  "  a 
ffood  part  of  the  published  statistics "  was  "  unreliable  or  in- 
flated. He  had  found  the  attendance  in  many  schools  lo  l^ar 
an  unsatisfactory  relation  to  the  roll  of  pupils  nominally  on  the 
books.    "To  ensure  permanence  in  the  schools  and  regularity 
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in  the  attendance  is  one  of  the  hard  problems  before  the  country." 
He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  "only  one-sixth  of  tne 
children  of  school  age  in  the  colony  attended  school  with  benefi- 
cial regularity,  whilst  five-sixths  were  still  outside  the  Govern- 
ment system."  But,  of  course,  the  great  majority  of  the  children 
thus  in  his  opinion  unaccounted  for  were  natives.  His  conclusion 
was  that  the  "Education  Department  had  failed  hitherto  to 
embrace  in  its  organisation  the  great  majority  of  the  white  and 
coloiu-ed  population  alike " ;  but  that  "  the  people  themselves 
had  steadily,  unobtrusively,  and  to  a  remarkable  degree  endea- 
voured to  supply  the  deficiency."  He  had  foimd  "in  almost 
every  town,  in  almost  every  \dllage,  non-aided  schools  existing 
side  by  side  with  aided  ones,  appealing  for  support  and  encourage- 
ment virtuaUy  to  the  same  classes,  and  homing  their  own  in  the 
keen  local  competition."  "  Over  the  whole  country,  in  some  form 
or  other,  whether  good  or  bad,  great  or  small,  pnvate  or  adven- 
ture schools  exist  unaided  or  nearly  unaided  by  the  State, 
successfully  competing  against  institutions  liberally  subsidised, 
and  proving  by  the  very  fact  of  their  existence  at  all  against 
such  odds  that  the  system  has  still  a  wide  expanse  before  it  if  it 
is  to  gain  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  white  population  or 
spread  its  organisation  round  all  classes."  Mr.  Ross  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  public  and  private  schools  it  was  only 
possible  to  account  for  about  23,000  out  of  the  42,000  white 
children  in  the  colony,  and  that  it  might  "  safely  be  stated  "  that 
only  one-half  of  the  23,000  were  in  receipt  of  a  fairly  useful  or 
liberal  education.  "  Briefly  put,  not  much  more  than  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  white  population  are  in  receipt  of  such  an  education 
as  develops  character  or  enables  them  to  compete  in  the  battle 
of  life  with  those  trained  in  Europe." 

On  the  other  hand,  he  could  point  to  some  encouraging  fea- 
tures in  the  situation.  Very  great  progress  had  been  made  in 
recent  years  in  providing  schooiaccommodation.  In  this  respect 
the  country  was  "ahead  of  what  England  was  in  1870."  And 
the  existence  of  the, good  school  buildings  had  been  mainly  due 
to  the  self-reliance  of  the  people.  Through  the  judicious  system 
of  the  Education  Department  which  contributed  one-half  the 
cost,  the  schools  were,  on  the  whole,  furnished  with  suitable 
equipment,  books,  maps,  and  apparatus.  But  the  sanitary 
arrangements  were  often  defective. 

Mr.  Ross  draws  a  distinction  between  (1)  what  he  calls  the 
"ideal  side"  of  the  educational  system  of  Cape  Colony  as  it 
appeared  "  in  Blue  Books,  in  evidence  before  the  Commission  and 
in  Kindred  literature,"  and  (2)  what  the  system  was  "  actually,  as 
it  was  to  be  found  in  its  working  dress  over  the  countrv." 

"  Ideally^'  wrote  Mr.  Ross,  "  in  so  far  as  its  underfying  prin- 
ciple is  concerned  the  system  is  well  and  deeply  founded.  .  . 
The  pound  for  pound  principle  largely  guides  the  Government. 

.  .  Moreover  the  system  is  umque  m  one  respect  It  is,  as 
now  administered,  an  autocracy,  virtually,  in  the  centi-e  of  re- 
sponsible government,  and  therefore  on  its  theoretic  side  it  has  a 
remarkable  unity  of  conception.     For  hitherto  it  has  not  been 
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suUected  to  severe  parliamentary  criticism  nor  carried  on  under 
active  Ministerial  guidance.  .  .  The  syst(5m,  in  many  respects 
unique,  has  also  been  marvellously  free  from  criticism ;  and  it 
is  perhaps  my  misfortime  to  be  the  first  person  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  who  has  seen  it  from  end  to  end,  and  who  is  in  a  position 
to  loot  at  it  as  a  critical  outsider  might  be  supposed  to  do.  As 
a  whole,  the  system,  in  idea,  is  singularly  liberal  as  well  as 
equable  and  uniform  in  its  provision  for  elementary  education. 
It  is  comprehensive  and  makes  provision  for  all  classes  and  all 
races.  .  Its  chief  merit  is  its  symmetry,  for  it  was  expressly 
mapped  out  to  avoid  the  evils  of  what  has  been  called  the 
chaotic  system  of  England.  .  .  It  is  a  complete  educational 
ladder,  with  the  kraal  schools  at  the  bottom  and  the  university 
at  the  top.  .  .  The  system  was  mapped  out  to  nroyide  a 
gradation.  .  .  From  the  unit  of  the  system — the  tnird-class 
school — the  pupil  was  to  go  by  regular  gradation  and  systema- 
ticallv  up  to  the  second  and  first-class  grades.  .  .  The  boy 
who  lives  on  a  farm  was  to  get  a  certain  amount  of  elementary 
education  at  a  third-class  school,  and  his  father  would  then  pro- 
liably  send  him  to  a  second-class  school,  which  would  fit  him  for 
the  superior  course  of  the  first-class  school ;  and  the  university 
programme  was  to  be  almost  wholly  the  guide  of  the  teacher  of 
the  first-class  school,  whose  appointment  depended  in  the  first 
place  upon  his  fitness  to  prepare  for  matriculation." 

But  Mr.  Ross  recorded  it  as  being  the  result  of  his  observa- 
tions that  "  the  ideal  system  had  not  to  any  appreciable  extent 
taken  root  in  the  country."  He  found  that  the  system  had 
concentrated  energ}'  upon  the  top,  and  neglected  tne  basis  of 
education,  and  reported  that  the  level  of  instruction  was  "  very 
low  indeed,"  The  girls'  schools,  as  a  whole,  he  thought  superior 
to  those  for  boys,  but  he  would  not  have  it  inferred  that  there 
were  no  good  schools  in  the  Colony.  On  the  contrary,  *'  several 
excellent  schools  had  risen  under  or  along  with  the  system." 
But  "  the  good  schools  were  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean  compared  to 
the  large  mass  of  inferior  work  in  the  lower  strata  of  schools  and 
the  large  multitude  still  outside  the  system,"  the  deficiency  being 
among  the  scattered  farming  population,  and  among  the  poorer 
^vhite  population  in  towns  and  country.  Both  classes,  he 
thought,  had  a  strong  claim  upon  the  Government.  The  farmers 
were  showing  an  increased  interest  in  education,  but  the  i^roblem 
how  to  meet  the  educational  deficiencies  in  the  fanning  popula- 
tion was  full  of  peculiar  difiiculties,  such  as  "  the  onornious 
extent  of  the  pastoral  districts,  the  groxit  size  of  (ho  upland 
farms,  the  thinly-scattered  population,  the  defective  ideal  of 
elementary  education  presented  for  generations  to  the  rural 
districts,  and  the  mixture  ofintense  conservatism  and  pronounced 
repubUcanism  which  the  farmuig  population  have  inherited." 
Mr.  Ross  maintained  that  the  farmers  were  "  the  backbone  of  the 
country,  the  owners  of  its  soil :  that  with  them  lay  its  develop- 
ment and  fertility,  and  that  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
country  would  therefore  depend  upon  the  goneral  intelligen^^e  of 
the  fanning  community."      He  therefore    advocated   for    the 
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farmers  as  thorough  a  course  of  traming  as  could  be  had  in  the 
towns,  and  he  condemned  as  bemg  m  the  highest  d^^ree 
objectionable  "  a  system  which  treats  the  farmers  to  third  class 
schools  which  do  not  and  cannot  generallv  impart  soimd  instruc- 
tion. Third  class  schools  with  their  inferior  teachers  and  low 
standard  virtually  shut  out  the  most  important  section  of  the 
community  from  the  blessing  of  real  culture."  But  imder  any 
scheme  scattered  homesteads  would  be  at  a  disadvantage.  Mr. 
Ross  urged  that  "  the  schools  should  be  brought  to  the  children 
rather  tnan  that  the  children  should  be  brought  to  the  schools. 
In  other  words,  home,  though  ever  so  homely,  is  preferable  to  a 
distant  boarding  school  The  family  and  the  school  can  never 
be  too  intimately  associated :  school  life,  if  healthy,  only  con- 
tinues the  healthy  influences  of  family  discipline,  and  the  best 
factor  in  the  social  life  of  any  country  is  the  'influence  of  the 
amily  organisation.  However  good  and  however  necessary 
boaraing  aepartraents  majr  be,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that 
they  interfere  with  the  highest  of  all  responsibilities  and  the 
noSlest  of  all  duties."  Mr.  Ross  therefore  recommended 
a  system  of  itinerant  teaching,  and,  as  an  alternative  in 
some  districts,  improved  district  Boarding  Schools,  payment 
being  permitted  in  kind  in  districts  in  which  farmers 
mij^ht  tind  it  hard  to  pay  in  actual  coin.  And,  instead  of 
taking  third-class  schools  as  the  unit  of  the  system,  he  would 
aim  at  abolishing  third-class  schools  under  incompetent  or  un- 
certificated teachers  altogether,  and  at  converting  all  of  them  into 
good  primary  schools.  But  he  would  prefer  "  no  sudden 
change,  no  rash  innovation,  no  violent  disturbance  of  existing 
machinery,  no  interference  with  any  good  work  or  with  any 
institution  that  could  make  good  its  claim  to  recognition  and 
permanence.  ...  A  thoroughly  comprehensive  system, 
elastic  in  its  working,  would  utilise  all  the  existing  machinery 
and  strive  to  prevent  dissipation  of  teaching  energy.  Such  a 
system,  with  oi*ganic  unity,  plan,  and  piu'pose,  would  gradually 
strengthen  all  the  schools,  public  or  private,  that  deserved 
strengthening,  and  woidd  gradually  replace  all  the  inferior 
multitude  of  small  schools  dotted  over  the  country."  He  would 
curtail  the  excessive  range  of  subjects,  insist  on  better  and  more 
suitable  teaching  ("  Is  it,"  he  asked,  **  really  the  case  that  the 
Dutch-speaking  farmers  desire  a  miserable  smattering  of  Latin 
and  Greek  declensions  and  of  impossible  science  for  their  boys,  so 
long  as  they  are  unable  to  write  an  effective  letter  in  Dutch  or 
English,  or  to  work  accounts  as  a  business  man  requires?  .  .  . 
The  true  function  of  the  primary  school  is  to  develop  character, 
to  quicken  intellectual  and  moral  life,  and  thus  to  prepare  for 
our  work  in  the  world  and  the  destiny  which  surrounds  and 
follows  it ") ;  and  introduce  into  all  schools  for  white  children 

(1)  physical  training,  and  specially  military  drill,  for  the  boys  ; 

(2)  sewing,  industrial  work,  and  aomestic  economy  for  the  rirls ; 
and  (3)  some  branch  of  science  for  all.  He  would  also  develop  a 
large  growth  of  infant  schools  with  teaching  on  modified 
Froebeuan  lines.     The  pupil-teacher  system  he  would  remodel, 
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IsLyvag  down  a  definite  course  of  study  for  each  year's  appren- 
ticeship, placing  the  pupil  teachers  in  close  relationship  witn  the 
adult  teachers,  and  securing  for  them  more  practical  instruction 
in  the  art  of  teaching  and  more  systematic  training  generally. 

Mr.  Ross  urged  that  strong  efforts  should  be  maae  to  raise  the 
avenge  standard  of  teaching  power  in  the  schools ;  "  the  proper 
training  of  ordinary  teachers  is  at  present  the  most  urgent  need 
in  the  country."  He  would  place  oefore  the  training  colleges  a 
simple  and  practical  course  of  study,  ending  in  a  simple  but 
thorough  examination. 

Into  Mr.  Ross's  observations  upon  native  education  and  upon 
the  working  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  the  limits  of  the 
present  report  make  it  impossible  to  enter. 

Mr.  Ross  recommended  that  tho.  Education  Department 
should  be  subjected  to  increased  Ministerial  and  Parliamentary 
control,  and  tnat  some  means  should  be  found,  apart  from  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  guarantors,  to  meet  the  difference 
between  the  State  grant  and  me  local  income  derived  chiefly 
from  fees.  He  looked  in  the  direction  of  some  kind  of  local 
educational  authority  with  rating  powers.  His  suggestion  was 
that  the  Bill  for  the  formation  of  such  local  authorities  should 
be  simple  in  its  provisions  and  permissive  in  character, 
"  giving  rating  powers  with  the  sanction  of  the  Government  to 
local  committees  in  each  field-cometcy  or  similar  area,  which 
would  conduct  the  mant^ement  of  the  schools  as  cheaply  as  is 
now  done  by  the  voluntary  committees."  He  would  give  the 
people  of  each  locality  the  option  of  taking  up  the  new  system 
or  of  improving  the  existing  one.  And  he  thought  that  thus 
the  country  would  ultimately  "  mould  itself  largely  into  a 
system  ot  really  effective  school  boards." 

But  he  urgOT  that  the  new  scheme  should  not  aim  at  sup- 
pressing denominational  agencies  in  education.  The  colony,  he 
wrote,  "  is  not  yet  ripe  for  a  large  public  school  system,  mainly 
oecause  denominationalism  is  a  powerful  factor  in  every  part  of 
the  land.  .  .  In  the  sphere  of  education,  denominationcflism  is 
a  factor  which  no  one  would  wisely  ignore.  The  education  of  the 
coimtry  would  have  been  very  poor  indeed  were  it  not  for  the 
action  of  the  churches."  But  he  had  been  struck  by  the  fact 
that  in  all  this  denominational  effort  there  was  Uttle  bitterness 
or  animosity.  "  The  operation  of  a  conscience  clause  would,"  he 
believed  be  "  generally  accepted."  In  distributing  the  grant  he 
would  "fidly  recognise  denominationalism,"  eradicate  feeble 
and  inefficient  schools,  and  paj  the  grant  in  some  definite  relation 
to  the  number  of  scholars  m  average  attendance  and  to  the 
standard  of  attainment  to  which  the  school  carried  them.  A 
law  of  compulsory  attendance  would,  he  thought,  even  if 
passed,  prove  largely  inoperative ;  and  "  the  problem  of  enforce- 
ment would  be  enormously  complicated  by  colour  and  its  pre- 
judices." 

In  summary,  Mr.  Ross  wrote  that  "  the  anomalies  and  defects 
which  he  had  pointed  out  nearly  all  lay  within  the  sphere  of 
administratioDi  and  were  to  be  removed  rather  by  the  progressive 
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action  of  the  department  itself  than  ^by  any  i^triking  effort  of 
legislation.  To  simplify  the  whole  system  ;  to  bring  its  actuality 
into  closer  relationship  with  its  ideal ;  to  prepare  a  lower  ana 
more  real  and  modern  curriculum  for  all  the  schools ;  to 
reduce  the  general  system  of  examination  to  the  corresponding 
level  in  other  countries ;  to  improve  the  pupil  teacher  system, 
and  to  prepare  a  krger  and  better  class  of  teachei*s ;  to  apply 
eaisier  stanaarcLs  and  give  more  encouragement  to  subjects  like 
music,  drill,  sewing,  domestic  economy,  and  science ;  to  form 
the  system  into  an  organic  whole,  with  a  vital  comiection 
between  all  its  parts ;  to  produce  thoroughness  in  the  results— 
these  will  depend  upon  the  efforts  of  those  charged  with  carrying 
out  the  Ansnes  of  Parliament,  rather  than  upon  any  special 
law/' 

80.  The  above  report  was  dated  January  22,  1883.  In  the  fol- 
lowing April  Dr.  Langham  Dale,  Superintendent-General  of 
Education,  submitted  to  the  Government  a  special  supplementary 
report,  entitled  "  Educational  Statistics  compiled  from  the  docu- 
ments laid  before  Parliament  from  the  introduction  of  the  system 
of  Grants-in-Aid  to  June,  1882." 

"  PubUc  attention,"  states  this  report, "  has  been  latterly 
directed  to  the  working  of  the  system  of  elementary  education, 
and  I  do  not  profess  to  be  indifferent  to  the  criticisms  appearing 
in  the  Press,  and  founded  chiefly  on  a  report  circulated  by 
the  Inspector-General  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  The  form 
which  some  of  these  reflections  on  the  state  of  education  have 
taken  is  practically  an  indictment  against  myself  as  the  respon- 
sible administrator,  the  deputy-inspectors  who  examined  the 
schools,  the  managers  and  teachers  who  furnish  the  school 
returns,  as  well  as  against  the  system  itself ;  and  in  justice  to 
the  department,  to  the  teachers,  and  the  school  managers,  I  feel 
that  the  Government  ought  to  bo  put  in  possession  of  all  avail- 
able information  respecting  the  groAvth  of^  education  under  the 
present  system,  and  of  any  remarks  which  I  have  to  offer  on 
those  points  which  are  used  for  measuring  the  results  of  my 
admimstration." 

The  Umits  of  the  present  essay  will  not  permit  exhaustive 
quotations  from  those  passages  in  Dr.  Langham  Dale  s  report  in 
which  he  meets  the  strictures  of  his  critics.  It  must  suflice  to 
say  that  he  submitted  striking  evidence  of  the  remarkable 
progress  which  had  been  made  in  educational  matters  since  the 
year  1859,  when  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  Superintendent- 
General  of  Education.  The  number  of  schools  had  nsen  fix)m  225 
to  960,  or  326'()  per  cent.  The  annual  enrolment  from  18,767  to 
75,314-,  or  301*5  per  cent. ;  the  daily  attendance  from  10,048  to 
37,316,  or  271*3  per  cent;  the  Government  expenditure  had 
increased  481*9  percent,  from  15,262i.  to  88,822i.  (the  latter  sum 
including  grants  to  universities  and  colleges);  and  the  local 
expenditure  1,334*7  per  cent,  from  8,358/.  to  119,918/.  He  con- 
trasted the  evidence  of  the  normal  standard  of  elementary 
education  in  1861  with  the  standard  reached  in  1882,  drew 
attention  to  the  great  improvements  which  had  taken  place  in 
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school  buildingb,  and,  while  fully  admitting  the  irr^ular  attend- 
ance of  children  in  the  Denominational  Mission  Schools,  particu- 
larly in  Cape  Town,  pointed  out  that  if  the  Undenominational 
Public  Scnools  ana  Boarding  Schools  were  taken  apart 
from  the  Mission  and  Aborigines  Schools,  the  percentage 
of  average  attendance  in  Cape  Colony  for  1881-2,  viz.,  81 '41 
per  cent.,  compared  more  than  favourably  with  the 
percentage  of  average  attendance,  as  given  in  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Council,  for  public  elementary  schools  m  England 
and  Wales  for  1881-2,  viz.,  70*78.  The  enforcement  of  regular 
attendance,  Dr.  Langham  Dale  pointed  out,  was  a  difficulty  not 
peculiar  to  South  Mnca.  Again,  in  a  table  comparing  the  daily 
attendance  in  schools  at  the  Cape  and  in  the  Australasian 
colonies,  Dr.  Dale  gave  the  following  figures : — 


Annual 
Enrolment. 

DaUy 
Attendance. 

r 

Percentage. 

New  South  Wales 

U9,112 
40,578 

117,418 
43,305 

229,723 

70,505 

47-28 

South  Aufltr&Iia  .        .        -        - 

19,658 

48-44 

New  Zeahibd        .... 

60,625 

51-63 

Queensland 

23,818 
119,520 

55  00 

Victoria  (including  night  schools) 

52-02 

Cape  of  Good  Hope— 

(1)  All  schools 

(2)  Undenominational  Public 
Schools       .... 

75,314 
14,191 

37,316 
8,270 

49*54 
58-27 

Referring  to  one  of  Mr.  Ross's  suggestions,  Dr.  Dale  pointed 
out  that  grants  of  £50  |)er  annum  to  six  itinerant  teachers 
among  the  scattered  farmsteads  had  been  discontinued,  because 
"  few  qualified  persons  could  be  induced  to  undertake  the  duties 
of  this  vagabond  life,"  .  .  and  "  no  check  could  be  kept  over 
the  movements  of  the  itinerant  in  the  remote  part  of  Xamaqna- 
land,  ClanAvilliam,  and  ( 'alvinia."  Such  a  man  "  natumlly  spent 
his  time  not  where  he  was  most  wanted,  but  where  his  quarters 
were  most  comfortable." 

In  answer  to  suggestions  that  the  Education  Department 
should  introduce  something  more  like  the  "  payment  of  results  " 
and  "  standards "  system  as  then  prevailing  m  England,  Dr. 
Langham  Dale  deprecated  any  proposal  to  measure  the  educa- 
tional etticiency  of  a  school  by  tne  percentage  of  scholai's  who 
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might  satisfy  the  inspector  in  their  respective  standards  on  a 
given  day,  and  added  that  .**  a  reaction  a^aiast  this  mechanical 
system  might  be  expected  in  England/  a  prophecy  which  has 
since  been  fulfilled. 

81.  A  perusal  of  Mr.  Ross's  report,  and  of  Dr.  Langham  Dale's 
"  Educational  Statistics,"  suggests  that  the  latter  were  provoked 
not  so  much  by  any  strictures  implied  in  the  former  aocument 
as  by  some  ill-informed  (and  apparently  less  measured)  criticisms 
which  had  appeared  in  the  public  rress.  Mr.  Ross  and  Dr. 
Langham  Dale  do  not  appear  to  be  in  any  substantial  disagree- 
ment as  to  the  progress  wnich  had  been  made  in  former  years. 
But  perhaps  the  long  experience  of  the  veteran  administrator 
induced  more  cautious  hopes  for  the  future,  while  doubtless, 
though  not  unnaturally  nettled  by  criticism  directed  a^inst  his 
department,  he  would  welcome  the  stimulus  to  progress  which 
outspoken  comments  and  increased  public  interest  in  educa- 
tional matters  would  certainly  afford. 

82.  In  Dr.  Langham  Dale's  "  Educational  Statistics  "  there  are 
many  tables  and  paragraphs  which  materially  contribute  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  nistory  and  growth  of  the  system  of  education 
in  Cape  Colony.  For  example,  the  following  table  shows  the 
statistics  of  Aided  Schools  for  the  years  1875,  1879-80,  and 
1881-2. 


v«««                 Number  c»f 
^^^'^^                   Schools. 

Annual 
Enrol- 
ment. 

Daily 
Attend- 
ance. 

Govern- 
ment Ex- 
penditure 

Local 
Expendi- 
ture. 

1875         '                  ^^ 
^**''*        t     Baftutoland  17 

52,701 
1,466 

73,029 

1  27,125  1 

£37,344 
1,409 

£43,598 
373 

1879-80                     913 

1 

36,718 

£79,648* 

£83,906 

1881  2                      960 

75,314 

37,316 

£88,8^* 

£119,918 

•Including  Grants  to  University  and  Colleges. 

The  inspectors  in  the  year  1882  reported,  as  they  had  done  in 
1880,  distinct  improvement  in  the  condition  of  school  buildings 
and  furniture. 

The  following  table  shows  the  statistics  of  daily  attendance : — 


Date. 

Average  Number 

of  Scholars 

on  the  Books. 

Average  Daily 
Attendance. 

37,316 

Percentage. 

1881-2 

53,096 

70-29 

Or,  taking  Undenominational  Public  Schools  and  Boarding 
Schools  alone, 


1881-2 


*  ■  t  i. 


10,158 


8,270 


81*41 


Ji-±. 


..L_ 


■     ■    .  i 
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Under  the  heading  "  Statistics  of  Race  and  Age,"  Dr.  Langham 
Dale  submitted  the  following  statement,  compiled  from  returns 
furnished  by  the  teachers.  He  added,  however,  that  the  returns 
were  in  many  cases  incomplete,  and  either  did  not  give  the 
particulars  at  all  or  not  in  such  a  shape  as  to  be  available 
tor  use. 


Schools. 

Number  of 

Children 

Returned  as 

European 

or  Wnite. 

Number  of 

Children 

Returned 

as  African  or 

Coloured. 

Number  of 
Children 

Under  Seven 

Years  of 

Age. 

Order  A. 
V  ndenouiinat  ional 
Schools 

Pablic 

•                * 

10,994 

673 

956 

Order  D. 
Boarding  Schools  - 

•                • 

606 

1 

1           — 

15 

Order  B. 
MUsion  Schools    • 

•                - 

8,385 

1 

28,552 

.     9,610 

Order  C. 
Aborigines*  Schools 

1 

423 

1 

14,062 

1,803 

1 

Totals  ^ 

- 

20,408 

1 

1         43,187 

12,384 

1 

Dr.  Dale  appended  the  following  "  Estimate  of  the  number  of 
children  of  European  origin  under  instruction  June,  1882." 

Number  of  white  or  European  children 
reported  to  be  in  actual  attendance  in 
schools  aided  by  Government       -        -  20,408 

Estimate    of    number    in    schools    which 

furnished  no  return     -         -         -        -       350 

Number  of  students  in  colleges  -        -        -      297 

Estimate  of  number  of  scholars  attending 
private  schools  in  all  the  towns  ana 
villages  of  the  colony  -        -        -        - 10,000 

Estimate  of  number  of  children  getting 
instruction  on  the  farms  from  private 
tutors  or  governesses  -        -        -        -    1,500 


The  European  or  white  population 

in  1875  was  .        -        -   236.628 


32,555 


4131. 
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Allowing  for  increase,  the  popula- 
tion in  1882  might  oe  esti- 
mated at       .        -        -        .   800,000 

Ono-'sixth  =  estimated  number  of 

children  of  school  age    -        -     50,000 

Actual  number  estimated  to  be 

under  instruction  -        -        -     32,555,  or  65  per  cent. 

Under  the  heading  "  Growth  of  Private  Schools,"  Dr.  Langham 
Dale  reported  as  foflows : — "  The  duties  of  the  Superintendent- 
General  of  Education  have  never  been  narrowed  to  the  super- 
vision of  Government  schools.  Private  teachers  have  freely 
used  the  services  of  myself  and  officers  for  advice  and  help  in 
procuring  assistants,  in  arranging  their  courses  of  study,  and 
selecting  text-books  and  suitable  school  furniture  and  appliances. 
Clergy,  mrmers,  and  others  continually  resort  to  this  office  for 
tutors  and  governesses,  and  in  this  way  I  consider  that  the 
department  has  indirectly  done  much  to  the  advancement  of 
education  among  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  population. 

"  The  success  of  the  superior  schools,  especially  for  girls,  in 
Cape  TowTi,  Port  Elizabeth,  and  Grahamstown  has  been  watched 
by  me  with  the  greatest  interest,  and  the  promoters  of  those 
schools  would  certainly  not  refer  to  this  office  for  information 
and  advice  if  they  formed  so  mean  an  estimate  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department  as  to  suppose  that  it  discouraged  private 
schools ;  anid  I  rejoice  to  say  that  the  University  is  buildmg  up 
its  work  on  the  same  liberal  basis,  and  offers  its  distinctions  to 
all  candidates,  whether  from  public  or  private  schools. 

"  This  I  am  aware  is  not  a  characteristic  of  the  educational 
institutions  of  other  countries,  but  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most 
promising  features  of  the  colonial  system." 

Alluding  to  "contemplated  changes,"    Dr.    Langham    Dale 
proceeds  to  remark  that  "the    general    development  of   the 
colony,  the  adoption  of  municipal  institutions,  the  awakening 
influences  of  the  railway  and  the  telegraph,  and  all  the   other 
incidents  of  a  growing  civilisation  must  necessitate  correspond- 
ing changes  in  the  educational  svstem.   .   .   .   The  appointment 
of  an  Inspector-General  of  Colleges  and  Schools  to  undertake 
the   professional  work  of  the  department  was    sanctioned   by 
Parliament  in  1881.    The  increased  rates  of  salaries  to  teacher* 
in  Undenominational  Public  Schools,  and  the  more  direct  recog- 
nition of  science  in  the  course  of  instruction  were  approved  by 
ParUament    last    Session     (1882).      But,"    he    contmues,    "I 
scarcely  deeip  this  a  fitting^  time  to  urge  any  measures  which 
must  mvolv6  a  large  additional  expenditure,  such  as  the  (a) 
increased  ^nts  in  aid  of  salaries  of  elementary  teachers  in  the 
Denominational  mission  and  native  schools,  so  as  to  attract  and 
retain  the  agency  of  better  teachers ;  and  (6)  the  formation  of 
school  boards  throughout  the  colony,  with  or  without  rating 
powers.     The    comparatively  low  standard  of    work  and   the 
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irregular  attendance  in  the  Denominational  Schools  demand 
early  attention." 

Finally,  Dr.  Langham  Dale  claims,  on  behalf  of  the  teachers 
generally,  and  of  tne  officers  of  the  department,  that  '*  nothing 
nas  been  wanting  on  their  part  to  advance  the  interests  of 
education  to  the  best  of  their  ability  and  their  opportunities, 
amid  many  discouragements  from  local  indiflFerence,  com- 
mercial  depression,  war,  drought,  and  epidemics  of  a  serious 
type." 

83.  In  1883  the  Colonial  Secretary  introduced  an  Education 
Bill  which  passed  its  second  reading  shortly  before  the  close  of 
the  Session,  but  was  not  proceeded  with. 

In  1884,  of  the  children  attending  school  in  the  colony  34  per 
cent,  were  white,  and  20  per  cent,  imder  seven  years  of  age. 
The  expenditure  on  education  was  98,750?.  There  were  five 
r^ular  mspectors  of  schools  appointed.  Gill  Collie,  Somerset 
East,  was  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament.  And  some  impor- 
tant regulations  were  mtroduced,  establishing  Private  Farm 
Schools,  in  order  -*  to  encourage  the  instruction  of  the  children 
of  £Eknners  and  others  who  reside  so  far  from  a  public  school  that 
they  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  instruction  therein  pro- 
vided." The  r^ulations  for  these  Private  Farm  Schools,  as 
modified  by  later  changes,  will  be  found  in  a  later  part  of  the 
present  essay.  The  grants  oflFered  in  respect  of  each  child 
present  on  the  day  of  inspection  and  shown  to  have  been  under 
regular  instruction  for  the  previous  twelve  months,  and  the 
capitation  grants  fr»r  children  who,  after  examination,  should 
pass  in  the  standards  of  elementary  instruction  fixed  by  the 
Superintendent-General  of  Education,  were  "  not  to  be  paid  un- 
less the  fimn  or  homestead  where  the  children  reside  should  be 
situated  not  less  than  six  miles  from  a  PubUc  School,  and  unless 
there  are  ascertained  to  be  on  such  farm  or  homestead  not  less 
than  five  children  under  r^^lar  instruction."  Thus  it  is  evident 
that  the  discussions  provoked  by  Mr.  Ross's  report  had  borne 
fruit.  In  the  following  year  there  were  67  Private  Farm  Schools 
imder  the  above  regulations,  and  this  number  had  increased  in 
1886  to  135  with  1,082  pupils,  and  m  1887  to  179  with  1,299 
pupils. 

A  fifth  standard  was  added  in  1884.  There  were  662  children 
in  it  in  1885,  1,052  m  1886,  and  978  m  1888.  In  1887  a 
sixth  standard  was  added.  In  1888  there  were  198  children  in 
the  Preliminary  Division  of  it,  and  65  in  the  Final  Division. 
These  nmnbers  stood  in  1890  at  359  and  58  respectively. 

In  1887  a  Teachers'  Pension  and  Fund  Act  was  passed,  by 
which  the  merit  grants  and  good  service  allowances  to  professors, 
lecturers,  and  teachers  were  regulated.  The  present  regulations 
reganUng  good  service  tmowance  and  pension  will  be  found  in 
Part  IL  of  this  report. 

In  1887  St  Andrew's  College,  Grahapistown,  was  incorporated 
by  Act  of  Parliament, 
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In  1888,  one  new  Inspector  of  Schools  was  appointed.  The 
following  table  shows  the  educational  progress  made  in  the  years 
1886-1888 :— 


1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

Schools  inspected 

845 

903 

953 

Scholars  on  Books    • 

44,665 

47,359 

49,593 

Present  at  Inspection 

34,491 

38,203 

38,049 

Below  Standard 

15,094 

17,404 

16,954 

Standard  I        .        .       -        • 

5,804 

6,513 

6,458 

„        II.     -        .        - 

5,461 

6,067 

6,425 

III.    .... 

4,632 

5,110 

4,869 

M        IV.    .        .        .        - 

1,548 

1,998 

2,081 

»        V.     -       -       -        - 

1,052 

1,111 

978 

„        VI.  (Preliminary)    - 

— 

— 

198 

VI.  (Final) 

— 

— 

65 

AboTe  Standard 

— 

( 

17 

84,  In  1889  the  House  of  Assembly  recommended  certain 
inquiries  concerning  school  regulations,  and  in  reply  to  them 
there  was  published  in  the  following  year  a  special  report  of  the 
Superintendent-Greneral  (Dr.  Langham  Dale),  of  whicn  the  main 
portion  was  as  follows : — 

Inquikies   Recommended   by   the    following    Resolution    of   the 
Honourable  the  House  of  Assembly,  26th  July,  1889. 

.    .    .    .    "  It  is  desirable 

"  (1)  That  the  consideration  of  the  School  Relations  be  referred  to 
Grovemment,  with  the  view  of  considering  the  advisability  of  so  amending 
them,  either  by  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  boarding  bursaries,  or  other- 
>vi8e,  as  to  bring  more  within  the  reach  of  the  farming  population  the 
advantage  of  State  grants-in-aid  of  Higher  as  well  as  of  Elementary  Education 
in  the  Colony ; 

"  (2)  And  further  to  inquire  in  what  way  schools  in  the  towns  may  be 
further  aided  bv  the  State,  so  as  to  cheapen  education  and  compel  the 
attendance  of  all  children  at  school." 

Special  Report  of  the  Superintendent-General— 

i.  The  consideration  of  these  important  subjects  appears  to  involve  a 
brief  review  of  the  principles  on  which  the  ^ucatiorwd  system  of  this 
country  is  being  worked. 

ii.  If  these  principles  are  shown  to  be  sound,  and,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  applied,  are  successful  in  results,  the  extension  of  the  system  m  the 
two  directions  indicated  in  the  Resolution  is  a  matter  of  deteil,  requiring 
only  additional  subsidies  from  the  Treasury,  and  an  enlargement  of  the 
sphere  of  administration. 
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iiL  It  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  sketch  on  paper  an  ideal 
plan  of  State  education ;  but  when  the  directors  of  an  educational  policy 
nave  to  overtake  the  wants  of  a  mixed  conmiunity,  with  diversities  of  race, 
language,  and  social  characteristics,  they  cannot  try  experimental  plans  and 
metnoos,  based  on  theoretical  views  of  education ;  they  must  work  more  or 
less  in  accord  with  the  convictions  and  sentiments,  and  it  mav  even  be  with 
the  prejudices,  of  the  community.  The  principles  that  underlie  the  system 
of  one  country  in  respect  to  religious  teaching,  compulsory  attendance,  and 
similar  matters  may  m  practice  be  found  uilworkable  in  other  countries. 

iv.  The  advance  of  education  in  this  coimtry  is  a  solid  fact.  But  is  the 
educational  system  being  worked  on  right  lines  ?  If  so,  what  additions  and 
modifications  will  help  on  its  development  1 

V.  What  do  the  heterogeneous  elements  of  the  population  need  to  enable 
the  colony  to  take  an  honourable  place  among  civilised  peoples  1 

vi.  Disregarding  the  minor  racial  differences,  the  conimunity  may  be 
rou^y  divided  into  two  groups — the  colonists  of  European  descent, 
steadily  augmented  by  immigration  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Holland, 
and  Germany ;  and  tne  coloured  population,  embracing  Kaffirs,  Fingoes, 
and  those  of  mixed  race. 

vii.  The  first  duty  of  the  Government  has  been  assumed  to  be  to 
recognise  the  position  of  the  European  colonist0  as  holding  the  paramount 
influence,  social  and  political ;  and  to  see  that  the  sons  and  daujghters  of 
the  colonists,  and  of  those  who  come  hither  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  them, 
should  have  at  least  such  an  education  as  their  peers  in  Europe  ei\joy,  with 
such  local  modifications  as  will  fit  them  to  maintain  their  unquestioned 
superiority  and  supremacy  in  this  land.  Tradition,  religion,  custom,  all 
demand  this  as  essential  to  the  stability  of  the  Government  and  the 
material  progress  of  this  colony  and  the  neighbouring  States. 

viii.  The  British  idea  that  School  rates  are  to  be  levied  for  the  compulsory 
and,  as  is  now  contemplated,  the  free  instruction  of  the  masses  engaged  in 
daily  labour,  whilst  tne  employers  of  labour,  the  tradesmen,  and  profes- 
sional men  of  all  classes  are  left  to  make  the  best  possible  arrangements 
they  can  for  the  education  of  their  families,  is  to  be  set  aside  as  unsuitable 
in  this  country,  if  not  dangerous.  If  any  members  of  the  community  have 
a  claim  to  State-aided  education,  then  aU  have,  and  no  plans  can  rightly 
bear  the  name  of  national  which  do  not  proceed  on  the  pnnciple  of  securing 
State-aided  education  for  all.  It  is  not  pretended  that  all  classes  either 
need  or  have  the  means  to  avail  themselves  of  the  same  range  and  character 
of  education  :  at  the  same  time,  no  barrier  should  be  interposed  by  the 
State  to  hinder  the  free  participation  in  the  benefits  of  the  highest  type  of 
education  that  can  be  included  in  the  State  system. 

ix.  There  are  no  artificial  lines  of  caste  in  European  Society,  and  none 
can  be  ori^nated  here.  It  is  idle  to  object  because  the  tradesman  or  the 
farmer  avails  himself  of  the  agencies  of  the  University  and  the  Colleges  to 
have  one  son  educated  for  law.  another  for  medicine,  or  for  the  ministry  of 
religion,  and  that  thus  the  ranks  of  these  professions  are  overcrowded.  The 
a4justment  of  these  irregularities  is  a  matter  of  supply  and  demand  ;  the 
desire  to  rise  in  the  social  scale  is  natural,  and  the  lower  grades  of  employ- 
ment in  handicrieifts  and  menial  offices  must  be  constantly  recruited  from 
below.  And  this  is  just  the  channel  for  employment  which  should  be  kept 
open  for  the  coloured  races.  For  social  order,  as  well  as  for  their  own 
elevation  from  savageism,  these  races  should  get  elementary  instruction 
and  be  trained  to  the  manual  industries  of  civilised  life.  Society,  indeed, 
puts  a  marked  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  great  groups  :  Euro- 
peans and  African  aborigines.  No  legislation,  no  opinions  about  identity 
of  origin,  no  religious  sentiment  about  the  effacement  of  the  distinctions  of 
white  and  blacE,  can  delete  the  line.  It  is  drawn  in  bold,  inefiaceable 
lines,  and  the  demarcation  will  last,  because  it  is  in  accord  with  the  natural 
instincts  of  the  two  groups  of  people. 

X.  It  is  plain  that  the  only  way  to  enable  the  groups  to  do  their  parts 
respectively  in  the  social  world  is  to  provide  instruction  adapted  to  thg 
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needs  of  each ;  for  the  native  races  ordinary  school  instruction,  and  training 
in  tiie  workdiop  and  in  domestic  industries.  You  may  thus  send  forth  into 
the  labour  market  from  year  to  year  a  fair  supply  of  ordinary  artizans  and 
domestic  servants,  whilst  the  mass  of  the  coloured  races  must  fulfil  the 
humbler  tasks  of  agricultural  labourers  and  shepherds  :  and  climatic  con- 
siderations point  to  the  necessity  of  securing  coloured  labour  for  outdoor 
occupations  under  a  semi-tropical  sun.  If  the  European  race  is  to  hold  its 
supremacy,  the  school  instruction  of  its  children  must  not  onljr  be  the  b^t 
and  most  advanced,  but  must  be*  followed  by  a  systematic  training  of  the 
young  colonists  in  directive  intelligence  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  all  the 
mdustrial  arts.  As  the  future  employers  of  labour,  they  need  themselves 
to  have  practical  experience  in  the  productive  interests  as  well  as  in  the 
mechanical  arts,  which  if  supplemented  by  a  good  commercial  education 
will  enable  them  to  take  their  places  as  superintendents,  foremen,  and 
ultimately  as  masters  in  trade,  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  the  con- 
structive oranches  of  the  arts. 

zi.  The  majority  of  the  natives  may  be,  at  the  best,  Qualified  to  do  the 
rough  work  of  artisans ;  but  even  this  work  must  be  under  the  direction  of 
the  guiding  eye  and  hand  of  the  skilled  European,  and  it  is  the  pammoimt 
duty  to  see  that  the  colonist  is  as  well  fitted  for  the  exercise  of  this  direc- 
tive intelligence  as  the  stranger  who  comes  hither  with  the  cultivation  and 
energy  acquired  and  developed  in  the  populous  beehives  of  European 
industry. 

xii.  The  State;>aided  system  of  Colleges  and  Public  Schools  puts  school 
instruction  within  the  reach  of  those  who  live  in  towns  and  viUages ;  and 
the  private  farm  schools  and  circuit  teachers,  the  most  recent  addition  to 
the  system,  are  rapidly  conveying  elementary  instruction  to  the  rural 
population.  The  spread  of  these  subsidiary  agencies  has  led  to  the  question 
now  asked  by  the  Honourable  the  House  of  Assembly :  How  can  those  who 
have  had  their  early  instruction  on  the  farm  avail  themselves  more  of  the 
benefits  of  the  Advanced  and  Higher  Elementary  Education  ? 

xiii.  It  must  first  of  all  be  decided  what  is  the  nature  of  the  Higher  or 
Advanced  Elementary  Education  that  is  most  suited  to  them,  and  most 
useful  as  regards  their  life  work. 

xiv.  The  choice  of  completing  their  school  career  in  a  commercial  school, 
or  an  agricultural  or  viticultural  school,  or  in  the  laboratory  of  practical 
science^  should  be  offered  to  sons  of  farmers  who  have  qualified  themselves 
by  a  fair  standard  of  elementary  attainments  for  admission  to  one  or  otiier 
of  these  schools  or  to  the  laboratory. 

XV.  How  is  this  to  be  carried  out?  When  the  Inspector,  after  examina- 
tion  ^f  the  farm  school,  finds  a  boy  of  suitable  age  and  qualification,  and 
reports  that  the  parents  desire  to  enter  him  for  the  supplementary  course, 
it  should  be  withm  the  power  of  the  Education  Department  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  with  the  Managers  of  the  school  to  which  he  is  to 
be  assigned. 

xvl  The  following  conditions  are  suggested  i— -The  applicant  for  admis^ 
siou  to  an  agricultural,  viticultural,  or  commercial  school  must  be  at  least 
fifteen  years  of  a^e ;  must  have  satisfied  the  Education  Department  of  his 
standard  of  attamments ;  must,  with  the  consent  of  his  parents  or  guar- 
dians, engage  to  pursue  his  special  studies  for  at  least  one  year  at  such 
school  or  institution  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Supenntendent^General  of 
Education. 

xvii.  If  the  parents  are  in  such  circumstances  as  to  need  aid,  the  Educa^ 
tion  Department  should  be  empowered  to  give  a  bursary  not  exceeding  £25 
per  annum  in  aid  of  the  boy^  tuition  and  maintenance ;  in  the  case  of 
absolutely  indigent  parents  the  bursary  might  be  increased  to  £60  per 
aimum.  The  bursary  might  be  continued  for  a  second  year  if  the  authori^ 
ties  of  the  school  specially  recommend  the  bursar  for  the  privilege,  either  of 
continuing  his  studies  in  the  school,  or  of  joining  laboratory  classes  in 
practical  science 
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10  at  £25 

-    £250 

10  at  £50 

-    £500 

£750 

15  at  £25 

-     £375 

15  at  £50 

-    £750 

5  at  £25 

-    £125 

5  at  £50 

-    £250 

£1,500 

20  at  £25 

-    £500 

20  at  £50 

-£1,000 

10  at  £25 

-     £250 

10  at  £50 

-     £500 

xviii.  What  will  be  the  cost  ?  It  may  be  estimated  that  during  the  first 
year  until  the  matter  is  thoroughly  unoerstood  few  would  avail  themselves 
of  the  privilege. 

Estimate  of  the  Cast  of  Boarding  Bursaries, 
1st  year        -        .        -        . 

2nd  year.    New  entrants 
2nd  year  students 

3rd  year.    New  entrants 
3rd  year  students 


After  that  date  the  expenditure  for  these  bursaries  might  be  restricted  to 
an  amount  not  exceeding  £3,000  per  annum. 

Mission  Schools.  ,    ,   ] 

xix.  Elementary  instruction  through  the  agency  of  Mission  Schools  in 
towns  and  villages  is  usually  obtained  at  so  lo^  a  fee,  and  the  f r^  admis- 
sion of  the  poorest  children  is  so  generallv  practised,  that,  short  of  abso- 
lutely free  education  for  all,  no  change  can  be  practically  made.  But  the 
character  of  the  instruction  is  not  satisfactory :  the  staff  of  teachers  is 
inadequate  ;  the  salaries  are  not  high  enough  to  secure  the  services  of  well- 
qnalined  teachers,  and  the  local  resources^  of  the  religious  bodies  who  are 
recognised  as  the  managers  are  insufficient  with  the  present  rates  of 
Government  aid  to  remeoy  this  fundamental  evil. 

XX.  The  following  tabulated  lists  of  rates  of  school  fees  in  the  Mission 
Schools  of  three  principal  centres  of  population  appear  to  confirm  the 
statement  that  the  means  of  obtaining  elementary  instruction  are  fairly 
within  the  reach  of  all  who  wish  to  avau  themselves  of  these  schools  for  the 
education  of  their  children. 

xxi  Rates  of  fees  in  Amission  Schools  in  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  and 
Qraham^s  Town. 


Town. 

Weekly  Fee. 

Lowesti 

Highest. 

Average. 

Cape  Town         .        *        .        . 
l*ort  Elizabeth    *        .        .        . 
Graham's  Town 

1a  d</. 

U^  3d. 

;   3Ji/. 
^id. 

xxiL  Average  of  the  highest  and  lowest  Weekly  fees  in  the  Mission 
Schools  of  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  and  Graham's  Town. 


Town. 

Average  Lowest 
Weekly  Fee. 

Average  Highest 
Weekly  Fee. 

Cape  Town  .       .       -       - 
Port  Elizabeth     ' 
Graham's  Town  • 

Ifrf. 
Hd. 

2{d. 

1 

Hd. 

nd. 

'Sfd, 
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xxiii.  The  questions  are  (1)  how  to  improve  the  instruction  in  the  Mission 
Schools  for  those  who  avail  themselves  of  these  schools ;  and  (2)  how  to 
secure  the  re^^ular  attendance  at  school  of  those  who  do  not  volimtarily 
freM[iuent  the  schools,  or  whose  attendance  is  so  fitful  as  to  defeat  the 
objects  of  the  State  in  assisting  to  provide  this  cheap  agency  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poorer  classes  in  towns  and  villages. 

xxiv.  As  the  children  who  attend  many  of  the  so-called  Mission  Schools 
are  now  largely  drawn  from  the  families  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  white 
population,  especially  in  the  principal  towns,  the  name  of  "  Mission  "  is 
not  appropriate  as  applied  to  that  section  of  Mission  Schools,  because  the 
parents  are  not  adherents  of  a  missionary  congregation  ;  and  it  would  be 
convenient  to  consider  these  schools  as  supplementary  to  the  graded  system 
of  Undenominational  Public  Schools,  ana  simply  regard  them  as  1?  ourth 
Clajss  Schools. 

XXV.  The  rates  of  aid  should  be  adjusted  not,  as  at  present,  by  fixed 
grants,  which  may  riot  exceed  £75  per  annum  for  any  one  institution. 
However  largely  attended  and  efficiently  conducted,  but  on  a  scale  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  standards  and  attendance. 

xxvi.  Schools  with  at  least  thirty  scholars  in  actual  daily  attendance 
should  receive  a  grant  not  exceeding  £40  per  anniun  for  the  teacher. 

xxvii.  Schools  with  an  actual  daily  attendance  ranging  up  to  sixty,  should 
receive  an  additional  £30  per  annum  for  an  assistant  and  sewing  mistress, 
and  £20  more  for  every  twenty  scholars  above  that  number  up  to  100,  for 
additional  assistants. 

xxviii.  Schools  with  an  actual  daily  attendance  of  100  scholars  and 
upwards  should  receive  grants 

Not  exceeding  £60  p.  a.  for  the  principal  teacher. 

„  „        £40  „  '      infant  school  teacher. 

„  „        £30  „         assistant  and  sewing  mistress, 

and         „        £20  „         for  each  additional  assistant  required, 

on  the  basis  of  one  assistant  for  twenty  scholars  above  the  100  in  actual 
daily  attendance. 

xxix.  The  managers  of  these  Fourth  Class  Public  Schools  should  be  either 
the  Managers  of  the  existing  Undenominational  Public  Schools  of  the 
town  or  village,  or  the  members  of  the  educational  or  religious  association 
that  may  have  founded  such  schools,  with  such  additional  representative 
Managers  as  are  willing  to  share  in  the  engagements  with  the  Education 
Department  for  the  efficient  maintenance  and  control  of  the  schools. 

XXX.  The  Managers  should  be  appointed  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Governor,  and  should  undertake  to  i)rovide  the  necessary  accommodation 
for  the  school  and  such  local  income  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the 
Managers  and  the  Education  Department  to  supplement  the  Government 
grant  for  salaries  of  teachers  and  assistants. 

xxxi.  The  Government  Grant  should  be  strictly  applied  to  the  payment 
of  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  for  their  duties  as  teachers,  and  to  no  other 
purpose  whatever^  and  the  union  of  the  office  of  teacher  with  ecclesiastical 
or  missionary  duties  should  be  discouraged. 

xxxii.  The  regulations  for  the  school  hours  and  instruction  in  religion 
should  be  the  same  as  in  the  other  Public  Schools.  Rates  of  school  fees  and 
other  arrangements  should  be  subject  to  the  Government  approval. 

xxxiii.  The  course  of  instruction  should  include,  at  least,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  with  the  outlines  of  geography  and  lessons  on  objects, 
and  plain  needlework  for  girls. 

xxxiv.  The  ordinary  Mission  Schools  in  connection  with  missionary 
congregations  of  coloured  people  would  remain  as  they  are,  as  regards  both 
the  management  and  the  rate  of  Government  aid. 
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XXXV.  The  crucial  question  how  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the  children 
still  remains  to  be  solved. 

xxxvi.  The  waifs  and  strays  who  go  to  no  school  at  all,  and  frequent  the 
streets,  are  becoming  a  nuisance  to  the  conmiunity,  and  are  the  class  that 
will  from  time  to  time  swell  the  criminal  rolls. 

xxxviL  The  truants  who  go  to  school  at  fitful  intervals  are  almost  as  bad, 
for  Uie  school  influences  ai*e  scarcely  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 

xxxviii.  The  low  rate  of  fee  exacted  in  the  case  of  those  who  can  pay. 
and  the  free  admission  of  those  who  cannot  pay,  remove  all  hindrance,  if 
the  parents  are  really  desirous  of  securing  scnool  instruction  for  their 
children. 

xxxix.  To  check  truancy,  the  co-operation  of  Municipal  Councils  and 
ViUc^ge  Management  Boards  must  be  secured.  Whilst  the  managers 
provide  acconmiodation  and  teachers,  and  the  Government  aids  by  grants 
of  money  and  apparatus,  and  tests  the  efficiency  of  the  work,  the 
Municipal  Administrators  are  certainly  those  to  whom  the  duty  of  keejpin^ 
the  children  of  school-going  age  out  of  the  streets  during  the  recognised 
school  hours  can  be  most  conveniently  and  legitimately  assigned. 

[There  follows  a  schedule  showing  the  changes  and  additions  to  the 
school  regulatidns,  which  would  require  the  assent  of  Parliament  by  a 
resolution  of  each  House.] 

85.  In  the  year  1890  the  Government  expenditure  on  educa- 
tion amountea  to  £129,351.  In  the  same  year  Railway  Station 
Schools  were  started,  these  schools  being  really  third  class 
(Lower  Grade)  Public  Schools,  the  grant  from  the  Education 
Department  not  to  exceed  £30  per  annum  in  aid  of  the  teacher's 
salary.  In  1891  the  Government  expenditure  on  education  rose 
to  £152,845,  of  which  sum  £26,260  was  for  school  buildings. 

86.  In  1891  the  Government  appointed  an  Education  Commis- 
sion consistii^  of  Sir  J.  D.  Barry  (president),  the  Very  Rev.  Dean 
Holmes,  the  Kevs.  A.  Moorrees  and  M.  P.  A.  Coetzee,  Mr.  T.  P. 
Theron,  and  Dr.  W.  B.  Berry.  The  following  questions  were 
referred  to  this  Commission  for  inquiry  and  report : — 

(1)  How  the  irregularity  of  attendance  of  children,  especially 

in  town  schools,  can  be  prevented  or  alleviated  ? 

(2)  What  additional  facilities  can  be  provided  to  meet  the 

wants  of  children  of  persons  employed  on  lines  of 
railway  ? 

(3)  What  steps  should  be  taken  to  give  Boards  of  Manage- 

ment perpetual  succession,  and  to  provide  for  the  tenure 
of  public  school  property  ? 

(4)  What  fiu"ther  facilities  can  be  aflforded  for  giving  instruc- 

tion in  both  the  English  and  Dutch  languages,  and 
how  far  that  object  can  be  attained  through  the 
medium  of  the  elementary  and  other  examinations  ? 

(5)  What    contributions   should    be    expected  from    local 

bodies,  such  as  Divisional  Councils  and  Municipalities, 
in  support  of  sfchools  and  for  the  erection  of  buildings  ? 

(6)  What  additional  fiicilities  can  be  provided  to  meet  the 

wants  of  the  children  of  the  agricultural  population  ? 

(7)  How  to  secure  further  use  being  made  of  the  oppor- 

tunities afforded  for  education  ? 
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« 

At  later  dates  the  scope  of  the  commission's  work  was  three 
times  extended ;  first,  to  inquire  into  the  desirability  of  estab- 
lishing night  schools;  secondly,  to  consider  the  question  of 
technical  education  in  connection  with  undenominational  Public 
Schools ;  thirdly,  to  inquire  into  the  desirability  of  establishing  a 
special  technological  school  at  Kimberley. 

The  Commissioners  were  informed  tliat  the  Government  did 
not  "  contemplate  an  inquiry  by  the  Commission  into  a  general 
plan  of  compulsory  education  for  the  colony,  but  only  into  the 
question  of  tenancy  and  irregular  attendance  m  the  larger  centres 
of  population."  It  was  also  added  that  "  the  Government  does 
not  wish  to  encourage  among  the  aborigines  any  expectation  of 
large  additional  subsidies  for  their  institution  and  schools,"  and 
that,  therefore,  the  Commissioners'  investigations  into  "  the  pre- 
sent plan  for  industrial  training  among  aborigines"  need  not 
involve  a  lengthy  inquiry  into  the  general  system  of  education 
among  the  natives. 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  was  published  in  1892. 
The  chief  conclusions  at  which  they  had  arrived  may  be 
summarised,  under  the  various  heads  of  inquiry,  as  follows : — 

{!,)  Irregularity  of  AtteTidance. 

The  Commissioners  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
European  (or  white)  children  of  school  age  (5-14)  in  the  Colony 
were  to  be  accounted  for  as  follows^  so  far  as  enrolment  was 
concerned. 

Enrolled  in  aided  or  private  schools  or  taught 

at  home  by  governesses       .       '-   *     -       \    41,037 
Unenrolled    -        -        -        .        -        .        .    58,243 


Total        .        .        .        .    99,280 

The  Commissioners,  in  fact,  arrived  at  a  diflferent  conclusion 
from  that  reached  by  Sir  Langham  Dale,  the  Superintendent- 
General  of  Education,  in  regard  to  the  number  or  European  or 
white  population  of  school  age  in  the  Colony,  and  also  as  to  the 
proportion  of  that  population  which  ought  to  be  found  at 
school.  The  Commissioners'  conclusion  was  much  more 
unfavourable  than  Sir  Langham  Dale's  as  to  the  sufficiency  of 
the  number  of  those  children  receiving  instruction.  They  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  European 
children  of  school  age  in  the  Colony  were  in  reputed  attendance 
at  school. 

Seven  large  Centres  of  populatioli  (Cape  Town,  Woodstock, 
Kimberley,  Port  Elizabeth,  Graham's  Town,  Kin^  William's 
Town,  and  East  London)  were  then  taken  separately.  They 
were  found  to  contain  131,275  people  of 'all  races,  with  a  school 
population  of  35,000.  Of  the  latter  number,  17,000  were 
enrolled  as  scholars  and  18,000  were  not  on  the  rolls  of  any 
school.  Taking  the  European  children  only,  10,000  were 
enrolled,  8,000  were  non-enrolled.   Thus,  so  far  as  the  enrolment 
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of  £urop€ian  children  went,  the  position  of  the  large  centres  of 
population  was  better  than  that  of  the  Colony  as  a  whole.  But 
the  large  towns  showed  greater  irregularity  of  attendance.  The 
causes  of  irregularity  generally  throughout  the  Colony  were 
stated  to  be  (1)  the  iterance  of  parents  of  the  value  of  school 
training  and  their  indifference  to  it ;  (2)  poverty  of  parents  and 
their  need  to  get  their  children  employed  as  soon  as  possible ;  (3) 
scarcity  of  domestic  servants  and  of  farm  labourers  and  shep- 
herds ;  (4)  want  of  buildings ;  (5)  want  of  teachersj  books,  and 
educational  appliances ;  (6)  lack  of  knowledge  of  facilities  offered 
bv  the  Education  Department ;  (7)  truancy  on  the  part  of  the 
cnildren. 

The  Commissioners  decided  that  the  Colonial  law  was  wanting 
and  that  a  law  compelling*  the  attendance  of  school-age  children 
ought  to  be  passed  without  delay.  They  suggested  tnat  "  a  law 
enforcing  school  attendance  "  should  be  made  immediately  applic- 
able within  the  areas  of  Cape  Town  and  Woodstock,  Kimberley, 
Port  Elizabeth,  Graham's  Town,  King  William's  Town,  and  East 
London.  Furthermore,  school  work  should  be  made  less 
monotonous  by  changes  in  the  curriculum,  which  would  introduce 
black-board  orawing,  wood-carving,  cardboard  modelling,  and 
forms  of  elementary  technical  instruction.  School  bufldings 
should  be  made  more  attractive,  and  "  a  higher  order  of  teachers 
was  needed," 

(2)  Boards  of  Management. 

The  Commissioners  summarised  the  disabilities  and  consequent 
weakness  of  the  existing  Boards  of  Management  as  follows.  (1) 
Their  existence  depends  on  pure  voluntaryism.  (2)  The  boards 
with  the  guarantors  have  to  undertake  a  risk  which  ought  to  be 
imposed  pn  the  whole  community.  (3)  The  want  of  permanence 
and  continuity  in  the  boards ""  makes  the  character  of  the  manage- 
ment fitful  and  superficial,  checks  any  desire  for  exjjansion  in 
the  work  of  the  school,  and  tends  in  tne  direction  of  high  fees  to 
protect  the  managers  fi'om  loss."  (4)  The  boards  are  not 
empowered  by  law  to  acquire  and  hold  property.  (5)  Some 
boay  of  guarantors  may  succeed  in  obtaining  permanent 
control  ot  the  public  school,  "  whereby  the  management  may  fall 
into  the  hands  of  a  close  corporation,  the  rights  of  the  public  be 
ignored,  and  possibly  the  undenominational  character  of  the 
aided  school  jeopardised."  (6)  The  electors  are  not  specified  by 
law.  The  witnesses  were  divided  in  their  opinion  as  to  the 
advisability  of  introducing  School  Boards  with  rating  powers. 
The  Commissioners  recommended  the  partial  introduction  of 
School  Boards,  their  establishment  being  limited  to  areas  where 
school  attendance  should  be  made  compulsory.  They  suggested 
that,  to  bring  any  district  under  the  operation  of  a  School 
Board,  it  should  be  necessary  for  the  Divisional  Council  for  that 
district  by  resolution  to  reauest  the  Grovernor  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation in  that  behalf.  Ana  the  rie^ht  of  initiating  inquiry  into 
the  need  for  setting  up  a  School  Board  in  a  district  should  (the 
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Commissioners  held)  be  given  by  law  to  the  Education  Depart- 
ment.    The    Commissioners  recommended    that    each    School 
Board  should  be  a  body  corporate,  with  perpetual  succession  and 
power  to  aca  uire  and  hold  land  and  raise  money  on  such  land  for 
public  school  purposes ;  that  the  term  of  office  should  be  three 
years,  the  number  of  members  from  five  to  fifteen,  and  that  the 
Divisional  Council  (where  the  fiscal  division  was  a  School  Board 
district)  or  the  Municipal  Council  (where  the  municipality  was  a 
School  Board  district)  should  have  the  right  to  nominate  one 
member  for  every  five  of  which  the  School  Board  should  consist, 
but  that  such  nominees  need  not  be  members  of  the  nominating 
Council.     The  duties  of  the  School  Boards  would  be  to  report 
educational  wants,  to  provide  school  places  (not  overlooking 
existing  agencies  for  school  provision),  and  to  manage  the  schools 
efficiently.     In  the  event  of  a  School  Board  failing  to  meet  the 
educational  needs  pf  part  of  a  district,  local  residents  should 
have  an  appeal  to  the  Education  Department,  and  the  Depart- 
ment, after  due  inquiry,  and  in  the  event  of  the  continued 
recalcitrancy  of  the  School  Board,  should  have  power  to  enter 
into    relations  with  a  body  of  guarantors  in   oehalf   of   the 
needed  school,  and  to  issue   a    grant  in  aid  of  its  expenses. 
The  Commissioners  held  that  children  of  European  parent^;e 
should  have  their  educational  needs  provided  for  by  means  of 
Public  Schools,  under  the  control  of  School  Boards  where  such 
Boards  are  in  existence,  and   subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Education  Department.      It  might  be  necessary  to  establish 
ragged  schools  for  some  parts  of  the  white  population.    For  the 
meeting  of  the  educational  needs  of  other  parts  of  the  population. 
School  Boards  might  be  authorised  to  accept  Mission  Schools 
approved  by  the  Department  as  efficient,  but  only  on  strict  con- 
ditions, one"  being  that  no  contribution  for  local  rates  should  be 
payable  to  any  Mission  School  for  buildings,  maintenance,  defici- 
encies, or  other  purposes,  and  another  that  no  portion  of  the 
Government  grant  or  of  the  fees  receivable  should  be  appro- 
priated otherwise  than  to  the  support  of  the  teachers  and  to  the 
defraying  the  cost  of  carrying  on  the  school  work. 

(3)  Local  Contributions. 

"Three  generations  have  passed,"  wrote  the  Commissioners, 
"  since  Van  der  Mist  issued  tne  historic  *  School  Order  *  which 
bears  his  name.  It  was  an  important  feature  of  the  *  School 
Order*  that  school  revenues  were  to  be  obtained  from  three 
sources — viz.,  school  fees,  general  taxation  and  local  taxation. 
School  fees  and  general  taxation  have  hitherto  played  their  parts 
in  the  maintenance  of  schools,  but  local  taxation  has  not  oecn 
attempted.  If  any  revenue  has  been  raised  locally,  in  addition 
to  what  has  been  raised  by  school  fees,  it  has  been  by  voluntary 
contributions.  In  the  absence  of  voluntary  contributions,  high 
fees  have  in  some  instances  been  charged  in  order  to  make  ends 
meet  in  the  school  revenue.  When  neither  high  fees  nor  volun- 
tary contributions  have  been  possible,  schools  have  been  starved 
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or  have  not  been  set  on  foot.  The  result  is  that,  at  the  end  of 
the  century,  the  beginning  of  which  witnessed  the  'School 
Order  *  of  the  far-seeing  Batavian,  not  much  more  than  a  third  of 
the  *  Burgher  children  *  have  their  school  needs  supplied  even 
to  a  moderate  extent." 

The  Commissioners  held  that,  in  consequence  of  the  working 
of  the  system  of  the  Boards  of  Management,  there  was  a  danger 
of  the  fiict  being  overlooked  that  "education  is  a  matter  of 
general  public  concern,  and  one  which  the  public  ought 
to  insist  upon  controlling."  "Practically,"  wrote  the  Com- 
missioners, "there  has  to  be  done  in  this  Colony  what 
has  been  done  in  other  countries,  the  Legislature  has  to 
imdertake  the  task  of  throwing  back  upon  the  local 
inhabitants  duties  which  they  sometimes  shirJc  This  can  be 
done  only  by  establishing  ana  the  maintaining  public  schools 
upon  public  responsibility,  and  for  this  end  tne  public  must 
choose  those  who  are  locally  to  be  entrustea  with  the 
work."  ..."  One  great  source  of  loss  is  the  poverty  which 
seems  inseparable  from  our  civilisation.  Poverty,  un^r  such 
circumstances,  means,  amongst  other  things,  want  of  education, 
ignorance.  It  may  be  the  duty  of  the  whole  body  politic  to 
assist  in  the  mitigation  of  that  ignorance,  but  the  local  com- 
munity cannot  be  released  from  the  obligation  of  appropriating 
some  of  the  local  wealth  further  to  assist  in  this  direction.  The 
one  way  m  which  this  can  be  done  is  by  a  contribution  from  the 
local  rate.  .  .  .  The  proceeds  of  a  rate  may  be  as  beneficial,  if 
applied  to  educational  purposes,  as  if  applied  to  proper  measures 
of  sanitation,  of  lighting,  of  water  supply,  or  of  pohce.  Indeed, 
it  does  not  appear  too  much  to  say  that  primary  schools  (such 
as  need  assistance  from  the  rates)  are  in  some  cases  matters  of 
police." 

The  Commissioners  recommended  that  in  all  schools  under 
a  School  Board  the  expense  of  keeping  the  school  going  should 
be  defrayed  equally  out  of  local  sources  and  out  of  moneys  to 
be  provided  by  rarliament.  "  Salaries  of  teachers,  rent  of 
approved  buildmgs,  including  schoolmaster's  house,  cost  of 
apparatus  and  equipment  generally,  ought  all  to  be  shared  on 
the  same,  principle. .  Thus,  if  after  strict  audit,  it  is  found  that 
the  moneys  receivable  by  way  of  fees,  or  from  the  local  sources, 
exclusive  of  rates,  leave  a  deficit  in  any  year  s  working  oi  the 
school,  the  amount  of  such  deficit  ought  to  be  borne  equally  by 
the  Department  and  by  the  local  rates.  But  we  are  not  prepared 
to  recommend  that,  in  respect  of  any  school  not  under  the  direct 
control  of  a  School  Boara,  the  local  rates  should  be  liable  for 
any  contribution  whatever." 

But  the  "  poimd  for  pound  principle "  would  not  be  rightly 
applied  in  all  cases.  Poorer  communities,  ragged  schools  in 
populous  centres,  clusters  of  poorer  people  in  rural  districts 
would  have  a  fair  claim  on  the  State  for  more  than  a  moiety  of 
the  expense  of  the  upkeep  of  a  school.    And  possible  extrava- 

fance  on  the  part  of  a  School  Board  would  neai  to  be  checked 
y  giving  the  Education  Department  power,  on  due  complaint 
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received,  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  for  the  prof)Osed  expendi-> 
ture  and  to  authorise  the  outlay  or  not,  as  it  might  think  fit 
The  cost  of  approved  school  buildings  to  be  erected  or  purchased 
by  any  School  Board  should  be  shared  equally  by  the  central 
authority  and  the  School  Board,  the  latter  being  empowered  to 
take  up  loans  from  the  Government,  and  all  loans  should  be 
repaid  within  a  term  of  from  ten  to  twenty  years  according  to  the 
amount  borrowed. 

(4.)  Tlie  English  and  Dutch  Langivages  in  Sdiools. 

The  Commissioners  begin  their  findings  on  this  subject  with 
the  following  observations : — 

*'To  those  who  have  been  acquainted  with  the  practical 
working  of  our  public  educational  system,  it  could  scarcely 
have  come  as  a  surprise  that  the  remarkable  political  and  sociiu 
movement  which  tne  colony  has  lately  witnessed  should  have 
been  characterised,  amongst  other  things,  by  a  demand  for  the 
fullest  possible  recognition  of  Dutch  as  one  medium  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  aided  primary  schools.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  that  Sir  Langham  Dale  was  the  first  man  who  made 
the  discovery,  or  was  the  one  man  of  his  time  who  knew,  that 
the  Herschel  system  of  superior  schools  had  for  its  *  political 
object  to  get  the  burghers  to  learn  English/  If  such  a  political 
object  was  ever  seriously  contemplated,  it  could  only  have  been 
by  those  who  knew  little  of  human  nature  in  general  and  less 
01  Dutch  human  nature  in  particular.  For  we  may  be  certain 
that  at  the  time  when  these  superior  schools  were  set  on  foot, 
any  bruiting  in  the  burghers'  minds  that  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  schools  was  indirectly  tosuppressthe  Dutchlangua^e  amongst 
them  by  *  getting  them  to  learn  English,'  at  once  foredoomed 
those  schoob  to  neglect  and  failure.  We  may  go  further  and  say 
that  even  the  raising  of  a  suspicion  that  any  tning  of  the  kind  was 
contemplated  would  have  been  enough  to  create  a  bia?  against 
all  schools,  Herschel  and  other,  of  a  pubUc  kind.  PubUc  schools 
were  thus  practically  given  up  to  the  '  learning  of  English  *  by 
those  who  wanted  to  learn  English.  Consequently  when  the 
movement  to  which  we  have  referred  set  in,  the  leaders  found 
that  their  own  language  had  been  to  a  great  extent  tacitly  dis- 
placed out  of  schools  which  ostensibly  were  maintained  to  teach 
that  language  as  much  as  any  other ;  schools,  moreover,  to  which 
all  had  to  contribute  whether  they  used  them  or  not.  Unfortu- 
nately, too,  the  leaders  found  tnat  the  burghers,  while  they 
neglected  pubUc  schools,  showed  little  desire  to  establish  other 
good  schools  in  their  place ;  and  in  this  way  there  resulted  the 
milure  of  the  'educational  object'  which,  according  to  Sir 
Langham  Dale,  was  *  to  prevent  the  children  of  Uie  white 
colonists  from  degenerating  through  the  difficulty  of  getting 
competent  teachers.* 

"But,"  continued  the  Commissioners,  "whatever  may  have 
been  the  disabilities  under  which  any  section  of  the  community 
may  have  in  the  past  felt  itself  to  lie,  it  cannot  be  contended 
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that  the  Education  Office,  during  the  long  and  honourable 
administration  of  Sir  Langham  Dale,  has  been  worked  in  the 
interests  of  party.  Sir  Langham  Dale  has  neither  advocated  nor 
promoted  public  education  with  the  '  political  object  *  of '  getting 
the  burghers  to  learn  English/  He  tells  jis  '  on  my  first  visit  to 
an  established  Government  school  in  the  year  1859,  I  was  con- 
fronted at  the  entrance  by  a  notice,  "  It  is  forbidden  to  speak 
Dutch."     I  need  not  sav  that  such  prohibition  has  not   been 

enforced  since  that  date We  find  that  the  loyalty 

of  the  Education  Department  in  the  administration  of  its  busi- 
ness according  to  the  expressed  wishes  of  Parliament  cannot  be 
Questioned,  It  seems  to  be  the  aim  of  Parliament  in  this  matter 
tnat,  in  the  aided  schools,  no  scholar  shall  find  any  hindrance  in 
the  acquisition  of  a  practically  useful  knowledge  of  the  rudiments 
of  the  Dutch  and  English  languages.  The  leaders  in  the  move- 
ment already  referred  to,  while  they  warmly  advocate  the  use  of 
Dutch  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools, 
profess  no  exclusiveness.  They  are  equally  eager  for  English. 
Similarly  and  in  the  same  spirit  oir  Langnam  Dale  says, 
*  The  teaching  of  Dutch  is  to  be  encouraged  bemuse  it  helps  on 
the  teaching  of  English.  We  have  no  sentiment  about  it ;  it  is 
purely  a  business  question.' "  The  Commissioners  found  that  no 
exclusiveness  in  the  use  of  Dutch  or  English  was  encouraged  in 
public  schools,  circuit  schools,  or  mission  schools ;  that  purely 
Dutch-speaking  scholars  were  unknown ;  that  more  than  half  the 
European  schomrs  in  the  public  schools  were  learning  Dutch ; 
and  tnat  the  inspectors  tooK  the  Dutch  language  into  account 
in  estimating  the  value  of  school  work.  But  they  expressed 
themselves  as  being  decidedly  of  opijiion  that  instruction  should 
be  issued  to  the  inspectors  to  make  a  more  thorough  and 
systematic  examination  of  the  scholars  presented  to  them  for 
examination  in  Dutch. 

"  With  some  justice,"  wrote  the  Commissioners,  "  may  the 
Superintendent-Cjfeneral  claim  for  his  Department  that  he  has 
tried  to  satisfy  all  parties  for  thirty  years,  and  that  Trojan  and 
Tyrian  have  fared  equally  well  at  his  hands.  AVnatever 
disabilities  either  party  in  the  State  may  have  suffered  cannot 
be  laid  wholly  to  tne  chaise  of  the  Department ;  if  disabilities 
have  been  felt,  they  have  been  in  the  *  nature  of  things.* "  But 
the  Department,  though  impartial,  could  not  prevent  feeble 


lasguage  teaching  and  its  effects. 
Tne  Commissioi 


^mmissioners  then  refer  to  proposals  to  make  scholars 
in  public  schools  "  proficient  in  the  use  of  two  languages." 

"  In  handling  this  part  of  a  delicate  and  intricate  subject,"  they 
remark,  "  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  language  is  not  merely  the 
vehicle  and  embodiment,  but  is  also  to  a  large  extent  the  parent 
of  thought,  the  promotion  of  which  shoidd  be  the  principal  object 
of  all  sound  education.  Any  attempt  to  force  a  parent  to  give  a 
bi-lingual  education  to  his  children  would  certainly  be  a  violation 
of  the  principles  of  freedom  which  underlie  our  svstem  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  it  will  be  as  serious  a  violation  of  tnose  principles  if 
we  force  a  parent  to  have  his  child  instructed  in  any  particular 
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language.  The  State  may  have  a  right  to  msist  that  the  parent 
shall  provide  such  instruction  as  shall  fit  the  child  to  discharge 
its  duties  in  life;  but  the  choice  of  the  linguistic  medium  of 
instruction,  or  the  decision  as  to  whether  that  linguistic  medium 
shall  be  double  or  single,  seems  to  be  a  matter  fairly  within  the 
parent^'  sphere." 

Nor,  maintained  the  Commissioners,  is  bi-lingualism  in  the 
early  stages  of  education  necessarily  good.  "  m  helping  the 
scholar  forward  in  his  studies  there  is  much  wisdom  m  taking 
advantage  of  the  vocabulary  familiar  to  him  in  his  mother 
tongue.  .  .  Where  instruction  in  the  first  stage  is  imparted 
by  means  of  a  lan^age  which  a  child  does  not  understand,  the 
medium  for  acquinng  knowledge  already  present  in  the  pupil's 
mind  is  neglected,  and  a  foreign  medium  has  to  be  acquired 
before  the  instruction  given  can  be  thoroughly  assimilated.  The 
result  of  such  a  method  of  teaching  must  check  thoroughness 
and  cannot  but  seriously  hamper  the  intellectual  development 
of  the  pupil  by  training  the  memory  at  the  expense  of  the 
intellect."  Parents  could  not  be  ignored  in  the  matter. 
Bi-lingualism  was  not  needed  in  all  schools,  but  a  rigid  law 
limiting  instruction  to  one  language  would  be  unadvisable. 
Neither  the  Education  Department  nor  any  Committee  of 
Management  or  School  Board  ought  to  be  empowered  to  make 
either  Dutch  or  English  the  sole  medium  of  instruction  in  any 
school.  "  If  a  parent  requires  in  any  aided  school  instruction  in 
Dutch  for  his  child,  or  if  another  parent  requires  instruction  in 
English  for  his  child,  the  Department  ought  to  insist  that  such 
requirement  shall  be  met  by  the  Managers  or  the  Board  in 
a  reasonably  satisfisw^tory  manner,"  special  aid  being  given 
where  necessary  to  provide  teachers  of  Dutch  or  of  English  as 
the  case  might  be. 

The  Commissioners  then  proceed  to  discuss  the  bearing  of 
the  School  Elementary  Examinations,  conducted  by  the 
University  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  language  question. 
The  list  of  compulsory  subjects  in  that  examination  ignored  the 
Dutch  language.  It  was  held  by  some  of  those  who  were 
"  urging  the  revival  of  Dutch  instruction  in  schools,  that  Dutch 
is  the  mother  tongue  of  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  civilised  people 
of  the  land,  and  that  therefore,  by  completely  ignoring  the  Dutch 
language  in  the  school  elementary  examination,  the  Cape  Uni- 
versity educationally  depreciates  the  Dutch  language,  thereby 
reducing  the  possibility  of  giving  instruction  in  it  m  schools  to  a 


mimmum." 


The  Commissioners  point  out  that  for  matters  of  this  kind 
honourable  sentiment  (and  sentiment  on  both  sides)  cannot  be 
kept  out.  The  ideal  solution,  they  thought,  would  be  to  conduct 
the  School  Elementary  Examination — the  chief  ground  of  con- 
tention— through  two  sets  of  papers,  one  set  m  Dutch  and 
answered  in  Dutch,  the  other  set  in  English  and  answered  in 
English,  the  two  sets  being  as  equally  balanced  as  possible.  But 
this  ideal  solution  seems  to  have  been  regardea  by  weighty 
witnesses  as  "  at  present  impossible."    The  reason  why  it  was 
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regarded,  as  impracticable — by  Professor  Hofmeyer  and  tho 
Ministers  of  tbe  Dutch  Reformed  Churches  at  Lady  Grey  and  at 
Burghersdorp — was  that  "  the  medium  of  instruction  in  schools 
has  been  for  years,  and  is  now,  so  pre-eminently  English,  and 
teachers  of  Dutch  are  in  many  instances  so  weak,  that  scholars 
are  not  now,  and  for  some  years  are  not  likely  to  be,  fitted  to 
present  themselves  for  an  exclusively  Dutch  examination. 

The  Commissioners  quoted  two  important  resolutions  on  the 
language  questioa  The  first  was  passed  by  tho  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  Synod,  and  nms  as  follows : — 

"  The  Dutch  language  should  be  added  to  the  subjects  now 
prescribed  for  the  School  Elementary  Examination,  in  such 
manner,  however,  that  no  candidate  shall  be  compelled  to  take 
that  subject ;  but  that  any  candidate  taking  it  shall  thereby  be 
entitled  to  obtain  higher  marks." 

The  second  was  a  resolution  of  the  Taal  Congress  : — 
^  "  This  Congress  is  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  arrived,  espe- 
cially with  a  view  to  those  who  prepare  for  the  Civil  Service 
Examination,  that  tho  Dutch  language  should  bo  added  as  a 
compulsory  subject  to  the  School  Elementary  Examination; 
but  if,  owing  to  the  present  arrangements  in  our  schools,  insur- 
mountable difficulties  should  present  themselves,  the  marks 
should  be  dealt  with  as  those  given  for  Greek  at  the  matricula- 
tion examination ;  that  is  to  say  that,  although  Dutch  at  the  said 
examination  be  not  made  compulsory,  the  candidate  who  shall 
not  submit  to  an  examination  in  Dutch  exposes  himself  to  the 
risk  of  seeing  his  name  so  much  the  lower  in  the  list  of  passed 
candidates." 

But  some  mtnesses  held  that  this  proposal  would  remove  one 

Sievance  by  creating  another.  Professor  Hoftneyr  said,  "If 
utch  Ls  added  so  as  to  give  an  advantage  to  the  Dutch  over  the 
English  pupil,  it  would  only  irritate  the  English  section  instead 
of  bringing  the  two  nationalities  together.  I  say,  let  those  who 
believe  there  is  a  future  before  our  Dutch  language  have  a  fair 
chance  of  helping  it  on,  only  let  them  do  it  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  injure  or  irritate  others.'* 

The  Commissioners  further  regarded  the  proposal  contained 
in  the  above-quoted  resolution  as  open  to  the  objection  that  "  it 
quite  ignored  the  instruction  of  scholars  whoso  mother  tongue 
was  neither  Dutch  nor  English."  The  claims  of  German  and 
(for  a  certain  class  of  teachers)  Kafir  ought,  they  held,  not  to  be 
overlooked.  English  appeared  indispensable,  as  a  sort  of  *  core  * 
of  the  examination,  but  "  the  right  of  the  Dutch  language  to 
domestic  university  recognition  should  no  longer  be  silently  over- 
looked "  ;  and  other  interests  should  not  be  disregarded. 

Finally,  "  after  much  consideration  the  Commissioners  unani- 
mously resolved  to  recommend  to  the  University  the  following 
scheme  for  the  University's  School  Elementary  Examination. 
The  compulsory  subjects  shall  be  four  in  number :  (a)  a  language 
subject,  Dutch  or  ^finglish,  including  dictation,  composition,  and 
grammar;  (fe)  Arithmetic;  (c)  Geography;  (<^)  History.  The 
papers  in  these  subjects  are  to  be  set  and  answered  in  English, 
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with  the  exception  of  the  alternative  paper  on  Dutch  language 
which  may  be  set  either  in  English  or  Dutch  and  answered  either 
in  English  or  Dutch.  To  obtain  the  pass  no  candidate  need 
bring  up  more  than  these  four  subjects. 

"In  addition  to  these  four  compulsory  subjects,  candidates 
shall  have  the  right  to  choose  one  or  other  of  the  following 
optional  subjects  in  which  to  submit  a  paper,  namely,  English  or 
Dutch,  French,  German,  Kafir,  Sesuto,  elementary  Latin, 
elementary  physical  science.  The  marks  awarded  to  any  can- 
didate in  respect  of  such  optional  subjects  shall  be  added  to 
those  obtained  by  such  candidate  in  the  four  compulsorj- 
subjects  for  the  purpose  of  determining  such  candidate's  place 
in  the  one  order  of  merit  for  all  candidates,  and  the  extra 
subject  so  brought  up  shall  be  placed  in  brackets  after  each 
candidate's  name  and  address."  Further  recommendations  as  to 
marks  follow. 

The  Commissioners  fully  admit  the  force  of  the  contention 
ur^ed  by  many  teachers  against  adding  to  the  normal  curriculum. 
"  They  {i.e.,  the  teachers)  say  that  their  work  is  already  very 
heavy  ;  they  deprecate  any  increase  of  it."  The  Commissioners 
reply  that  the  difficulty  is  to  be  met,  not  by  contracting  the 
whole  work  of  the  school,  but  by  restricting  individual  scholars 
in  their  choice  of  subjects  and  by  increasing  the  staflf  of  teachers. 

.  (5)  Education  of  the  Children  of  Railway  EnipUryis, 

The  Commissioners  recommended  the  formation  of  Railway 
School  Boards,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Railway  Department,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Education  Department,  and  to  consist  of 
permanent  and  superior  officials.  The  Boards  would  see  to  the 
starting  of  schools  wherever  nei^essary,  and  ought  to  bo 
empowered  to  give  the  Railway  Departments  guarantee  for  the 
)a\Tiient  of  the  equivalent  towards  the  teacher's  salar}'  required 
)V  the  Education  Department.  Suitable  schools  once  provided 
along  the  lines  of  railway,  compulsory  attendance  of  the  school- 
age  children  of  Europeiui  employes  might  be  made  compulsory. 
School  fees  should  be  as  low  as  possible  and  uniform  in  all 
Railway  Station  schools  for  children  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes. 
The  Commissioners  held  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  place 
children  of  European  parents  in  a  school  along  with  coloured 
children.  But  the  Railway  School  Boards  might,  whei-ever 
practicable,  astablish  suitable  schools  for  the  children  of  the 
coloured  employes. 

(6)  Addifiovcff  Edvc((tional  FacUities  for  thp  Adrirnlturnl 

PopuJatioyi. 

* 

"  Much  remains  to  be  done,"  wrote  the  Commissioners,  '*  before 
we  can  say  that  the  children  of  the  agricultural  population 
frequent  the  schools  in  sufficient  numbers.'  We  cannot  but  think 
that  the  establishment  of  School  Boards  having- a  lien  upon*  local 
rates  will  have  considerable    influence    in    promoting    school 
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attendance    in    the    rural    districts."    In    the    meantime    the 

Commissionere  approved  the  general  tendency  of  the  regulations 

of  the  Education  Department  in  their  relation  to  the  needs  of 

the  rural  population,  but  urged  that  a  capitation  grant  should  be 

paid    even    for    one    child    (instead    of   for    a    minimum    of 

five)  regularly  taught  by  a  quaUfied  teacher  on  a  lonely  farm. 

They  urged  certain  increases   in  salary   m  order  to   induce  a 

better  class  of  teacher  to  take  up  work  in  connection   with 

district  Boarding  Schools  among  the  agricidtunU   population. 

And  they  further  recommended  (1)  augmentation  of  grants  in 

aid  of  salaries  of  teachers  of  schools  started  by  a  School  Board 

in  rural  areas,  where  the  permanent  needs  of  a  poorer  class  of 

inhabitants  have  to  be  provided  for ;  (2)  the  supply  of  movable 

structures  for  school  purposes    and   for   teachers'  houses;   (3) 

grants  to  village  technical  schools  undertaken  by  School  Boards, 

either  as  adjuncts  to  day  schools  or  as  separate  institutions;  and 

(4)  free  railway  tickets  for  school  children  of  poorer  families  in 

rural  areas  attending  day  schools  at  a  distance  from  their  homes. 

(7)  Ni(jht  SvIlooIh. 

The  Commissioners  did  not  find  many  witnesses  who  believed 
that  much  could  bo  exi)ected  from  Night  Schools  in  the  way  of 
advancmg  education,  but  they  recommended  that  reasonable 
encouragement  in  the  way  of  grants  should  be  given  to  those 
who  might  be  willing  to  promote  this  form  of  educational  work. 

(8)  Edacdtum  of  the  Aborlyives. 

The  Commissioners  devoted  a  part  of  their  Report  to  some 
discussion  of  this  difficult  part  of  the  educational  problem.  The 
following  extracts  will  suffice  to  show  the  main  lines  of  their 
recommendations  i— 

They  begin  by  quoting  some  expressions  of  Sir  Langham 
Dale's.  "  Sir  Langnam  Dale  says :  *  I  do  not  consider  it  my 
business  to  force  education  on  all  the  aborigines;  it  would  mean 
ruin  to  South  Afric/a.  If  I  could  produce  60,000  educated 
Tembiis  or  Fingoes  to-wiorrow,  what  would  you  do  with  them  ? 
Their  education  must  be  gradual.'  We  cannot  but  think  that 
Sir  Langham  Dale's  dread  of  the  '  ruin  to  South  Africa'  lurkmg 
in  some  thousands  of  *  educated  Tembiis  or  Fingoes' — a  dread 
in  the  entertaining  of  which  Sir  Langham  Dale  by  no  means 
stands  alone  amongst  colonists — owes  its  origin  and  justification 
to  the  character  of  the  education  supplied  to  the  children  of 
these  people." 

The  Commissioners  point  out  that  educational  authorities 
have  "  constantly  and  seriously  differed  as  to  the  real  aims  of 
education  "  .  .  .  even  when  "  intended  for  the  children  ol 
peoples  intellectually  and  socially  homogeneous."  It  would  be 
vain,  tlierefore,  they  conclude,  *'  to  ask  modem  educational 
WtkdritS^ '  foir  agreeMent  either  aij  t<5  thfe  reiJ  aims  of  dn 
educj»tion  intended  for  an  intellectually  inferior  and  socially 
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distinct  race,  sncli  as  the  South  African  aborigines,  or  as  to  the 
plans  best  to  bo  followed  in  promoting  that  education.  .  .  . 
Meanwhile  we  perceive,  iirst,  that  in  matters  pertaining  to  their 
education  the  aborigines  are  not  supposed  to  nave  any  opinions 
tliat  are  worthy  of  notice;  secondly,  that  the  methods  sanc- 
tioned for  the  education  of  this  class  are  either  on  their  trial  or 
are  already  widely  condcnmed;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  State, 
while  assimiing  only  a  minimum  of  responsibility  for  the 
character  of  the  education,  year  after  year  votes  money  for 
carrying  it  on/* 

"  'the  schools  for  aborigines  have  practically  all  been  promoted 
and  are  maintained  and  managed  by  (.church  associations.  The 
teachers,  who  are  for  the  most  part  natives,  are  also  indebted 
mainly  to  these  Church  associations  for  any  special  training  they 
have  had  for  their  work.  The  school  age  children  of  the 
aborigines  cannot  number  less  than  200,000,  but  the  whole  of 
the  schools  frequented  hy  these  children  have  never  had  a  tenth 
of  that  number  on  their  collective  rolls  at  any  one  time.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  be  said  that,  so  far  as  facilities  for  schooling 
are  concerned,  there  has  been  any  tendency  to  make  the  educa- 
tion other  than  '  gradual.'  But  while,  generally  speaking,  school 
destitution  is  very  noticeable,  there  are  complaints  that  school 
areas  in  some  cases  '  overlap,'  that  is  to  say,  schools  promoted  by 
competing  agencies  are  needlessly  numerous  in  parts. 

"  It  is  part  of  the  theory  of  the  Colonial  system  of  public 
education  that  trade  classes  are  to  be  allowed  for  native  day- 
schools.  But  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  any  single  native  day- 
school  has  such  an  adjunct Probably  in  none  of  the  269 

schools  has  any  serious  effort  been  put  forth  to  provide  *  manual 
training  *  for  the  boys.  In  their  case,  the  whole  of  the  four  hoin^ 
of  daily  attendance  required  by  the  bye-laws  of  the  Department 
is  devoted  to  *  literary '  work.  Time-tables  compiled  on  this  plan 
are  in  some  disfavour ;  for  nearly  every  witness  who  had  any- 
thing on  the  question  of  *  Native'  education  to  say  to  the 
Commission  —  and  such  witnesses  included  some  missionary 
superintendents  of  native  schools — urged  that  *  manual  training ' 
ought  to  form  an  essential  part  of  the  native  school  course. 

"  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Church  Associations  which  are 
busied  with  the  management  of  native  education  have  come  to 
see  the  necessity  of  manual  training  as  a  part  of  the  course. 
But  they  find  difticulties  in  the  way.  There  are  workers  in  this 
field  for  instance  who  conscientiously  believe  that  it  is  no  part  of 
their  high  vocation  to  instruct  children  in  the  work  of  cleaning 
a  mealie  land  or  of  mixing  clay  for  brick-making.  In  some 
schools,  owing  to  the  want  of  tools  and  land,  manual  training  is 
impossible.  In  others,  again,  there  may  be  facilities,  but  owing 
to  the  absence  of  an  authoritative  regulation  on  the  subject,  it 
is  felt  that  manual  training  cannot  be  introduced  into  one  school 
unless  it  is  introduced  into  all  The  heredities  of  the  South 
African  Aborigines  are  not  in  the  direction  of  a  love  of  bodily 
toil,  consequently  schools  which  allow  the  four  hours  to  hie 
occupied  with  mor^  or  less  of  dawdling  over  spellinfi;-books  or 
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school  slates  tend  to  be  numerieally  the  strongest.  '  The  only 
available  agencies  for  transforming  the  native  savage  into  a 
citizen,  capable  of  understanding  his  duties  and  of  fulfilEng  them, 
are  the  school,  the  workshop,  and  the  Christian  Chiurch ;  the 
teaching  .  .  .  needs  ...  an  industrial  suhstratani  in 
its  disciples/  It  is  twenty  years  since  Sir  Langhani  Dale  wrote 
these  words.  .  .  .  Coming  from  one  in  the  liigh  official  position 
of  Superintendent-General  of  Education,  such  a  deliverance  ought 
to  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  warning,  and  ought  to  have 
produced  results.  The  fact  that  there  have  been  no  results 
clearly  shows  that  the  managers  of  these  schools,  however 
willing  they  may  be  to  make  a  change,  are  quite  powerless  to 
enforce  it. 

*'The  State  must  come  to  their  assistance  by  asserting  its 
authority  in  this  matter.  It  may  be  desirable  that  education  of 
the  right  kind  shoidd  be  compulsorj"  for  the  children  of  aborigines, 
l)nt  at  the  present  moment  the  introduction  of  such  a  compul- 
sory provision  would  be  inopportune.  If  the  State  cannot 
enforce  attendance  at  school,  it  can  at  least  define  the  education 
for  which  it  is  prepared  to  pay ;  and  the  State  can  say  that 
imless  that  education  is  supplied  in  the  schools,  no  grants  in 
aid  arc  to  be  issued.  In  the  case  of  all  schools  frequented  by  the 
children  of  aborigines  there  should  be  a  definite  regulation  that 
one-half  of  the  school-time  required  of  those  in  attendance  shall 
be  devoted  to  such  manual  training  as  can  best  be  followed  in 
the  locality,  and  shall  be  approved  by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion as  efficient.  Schools  which  fail  to  satisfy  the  Depart- 
ment in  this  respect  should,  after  reasonable  notice  from  the 
Department,  cease  to  receive  grants  in  aid.  The  *  literary ' 
instruction  sanctioned  in  native  day  Schools  should  be  purely 
clementanr.  After  twelve  months'  notice,  no  grants  should 
hereafter  be  issued  in  aid  of  the  salary  of  any  'principal '  teacher 
who  is  not  certificated.  No  scholar  above  the  age  of  fifteen 
years  ought  to  attend  any  native  day  school  except  with  the 
approval  of  the  Inspector, 

"  Existing  rights  and  agencies  are  to  be  interfered  with  as 
little  as  possible ;  but  we  think  it  scarcely  right  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  leave  the  whole  of  this  gigantic  work  to  volunteers. 
One  institution  of  the  nature  of  a  normal  industrial  training 
school  for  teachers  ought  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Government 
rather  than  spending  large  sums  on  a  plurality  of  such  institu- 
tions over  which  the  Government  has  only  a  partial  and  insuffi- 
cient control.  In  such  an  institution,  what  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  the  Europeanising '  of  the  teachers  and  scholars  ought 
not  to  bo  the  paramount  aim  for  the  present  at  least.  A  new 
branch  of  the  teacher's  art  has  to  be  discovered;  and  the 
Government  normal  training  school  should  try  to  make  the 
discovery.  What  we  have  to  find  out  is  the  best  method  to  be 
followed  in  the  schools  for  the  purpose  of  humanising  the  abori- 
ginal youth,  of  weaning  them  fi-om  their  fondness  for  an  idle 
and  dissolute  life,  of  traming  them  to  habits  of  orderly  obedience 
to  the  law  of  the  country  that  protects  them,  and  to  the  musters 
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who  may  employ  them,  and  generally  of  fitting  them  for  th^ 
busy  life  on  Imos  which  in  our  civilised  societj^  are  regiarded  as 
moiral.  That  the  discovery  of  this  method  is  impossible  we  do 
not  believe;  but  until  the  discovery  is  made,  our  well-toeant 
endeavours  are  not  likely  to  give  all  the  results  we  would  wish." 
The  Commissioners  recommended  that  the  aborigines  should 
be  required  to  contribute,  in  the  form  ot  a  school  tax,  towards 
the  support  of  the  schools  established  amongst  them.  They 
based  tins  recommendation  on  a  belief  that  such  a  tax  would 
"  secure  a  fuller  use  of  the  opportunities  afibrded  for  education 
amongst  the  aborigines."  They  said  that  the  levying  of  a  school 
tax  had  been  advoc^ated  on  the  groimd  that  **  the  aborigines 
object  to  pay  tees  and  will  not  do  so  unless  they  are  compelled ; 
that  it  is  right  that  these  peo|>lo  should  contribute  directly  to 
the  cost  of  their  own  schooling ;  and  that  they  are  more  likely 
to  appreciate  the  schools  if  thoy  have  to  rny  for  them." 

(0.)  Tf'vhfiictflEdnraiioii, 

The  C'oinmissionei-s,  under  this  head,  argued  that  "  before 
technical  schools  proper  e4in  be  advantageously  started,  the  in- 
dustrial aptitudes  of  the  pc^oj^le  must  have  disclosed  themselves. 
Until  this  has  taken  place,  until  the  turns  and  genius  of  the 
people  in  the  domains  of  industry  have  shaped  themselves  and 
found  some  real  expression,  specialised  technical  schools  are  not 
likely  to  be  maimed  with  students  foreseeing  how  to  take  the 
best  advantage  of  their  opportunities,  or  with  professors  informed 
and  prepared  to  give  them  the  necessary  guidance." 

At  the  same  tmie  they  expressed  regret  that  they  could  not 
''  Concur  in  the  opinion  of  certain  expert  witnesses  at  Kimberley 
that  the  time  h.as  arrived  when,  in  this  t^olonv,  a  School  of 
Stneuce,  with  s})ecial  adaptation  to  the  science  (connected  with 
mining  industries,  can  advantageously  l>c  set  on  foot.  Doubtless 
such  a  School  of  Science  is  of  great  value  to  a  community,  but 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  evidence  that  the  aptitudes  of  the 
vouth  of  the  land  have  been  sufRcientlv  manifested  to  warmnt 
the  Governinent  in  undertaking  the  financial  and  other  respon- 
sibilities of  such  a  venture.  For  the  present,  a  more  practical 
way  of  doing  good  in  this  direction  may  be  found  in  the  establish- 
ment of  one  or  two  Technological  Scholarships  of  an  amount 
which  would  materiallv  assist  deserving  youths  to  proceed  to 
some  well-organised  School  of  Science  in  some  otlier  country  for 
the  purpose  of  prosecuting  sjx^cial  studies." 

Touching  on  the  broader  question  of  principle,  and  apparently 
with  special  reference  to  the  white,  rather  than  to  the  colourecl 
population,  the  Coiimiissioners  remark  that  "there  can  be  no 
short  cut,  no  royal  road  to  technical  education  as  a  means  of 
promoting  industrialism  in  a  {xjople.  If  we  are  in  earnest  about 
this  matter  we  must  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  that  boginniiig 
will  have  to  be  made  by  suitable  preUminar/  schooling  in  the 
primary  schools.  Is  it  a  good  thing  for  a  youth  to  bo  able  to 
express  himself  readily  and  intelligently,  to  be  able  to  think 
without  *  making  a  mess  *  of   his  thinking  ?     Then  he  must 
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know  words  and  the  laws  which  pertain  to  them ;  he  must  be 
taught  a  vocabulary  and  how  to  use  it ;  not  only  so,  but  he 
must  acquire  these  things  in  youth,  for  it  is  only  then  that  the 
correlated  organic  structures  are  plastic  and  receptive.  Is  it  a 
good  thing  to  be  technically  educated,  to  be  a  handy,  skilful,  and 
mtelligent  master  of  some  art  of  civilised  li\nn«^  ?  Then,  again, 
must  the  foundation  be  laid  in  the  receptive  ])eriod  of  youth. 
And  this  has  to  be  so  Avith  a  view  to  the  acquisiLion,  not  less  of 
the  knowledge  that  will  inspire  the  style  of  the  workman,  than 
of  that  dexteritv  of  hand,  precision  of  e^e  and  directness  of 
movement,  whicn  come  only  when  muscle  is  mobile  and  nerve  is 
expectant" 

The  Commissioners,  while  admitting  that  higher  agricultural 
collies  are  useful,  point  to  village  technical  r,chook  as  more 
humole  but  not  unnecded  institutions.  They  thus  sketch  the 
curricidum  of  such  a  school : — **  In  addition  to  all  that  belongs  to 
the  culture,  drying,  canning,  preserving,  and  packing  of  fruits,  a 
course  of '  instruction  in  a  village  technical  school  could 
include  instruction  in  bee  -  keeping  and  poultry  keeping, 
instruction  and  practical  demonstration  in  grafting  and  budding, 
in  planting  and  pruning  trees  and  plants,  culinary  and  orna- 
mental, in  the  manufacture  and  preparation  of  leather,  in  the 
branches  of  domestic  economy  including  needlework  and  laundry 
work,  in  house-cleaning  and  house-keeping,  bread-making  ana 
cooking  generally,  in  nursing,  and  generally  in  such  other 
directions  as  may  suggest  themselves  as  suitable  to  the  locality 
and  the  people.  Wherever  a  school  board  starts  such  an  un- 
ambitious village  technical  school,  either  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
aided  school  or  mdependent  thereof,  the  Education  Department 
ought  certainly  to  be  authorised  to  aid  liberally." 

"  Doubtless.  *  add  the  Commissioners,  "  for  such  village  tech- 
nical schools  there  would  be  a  difficultv  in  finding  in  the  Colony 
a  suitable  supply  of  teachers.  This  will  necessitate  during  the 
next  few  years  tne  introduction  of  properly  trained  teachers  from 
other  countries,  notably  from  the  United  States  of  America  or 
from  the*  United  Kingdom."  But  Colonial  institutions  should 
aim  at  training  up  a  supply  of  teachers  from  amopg  the  youth 
of  the  land. 

The  Commissioners  also  lay  stress  on  the  importance  of 
encomuging  the  teaching  of  drawing  and  of  elementary  science  in 
primary  schools,  and  of  providing  manual  training  for  boys  and 
girls  alike. 


87,  In  the  year  1892  (the  year  of  the  publication  of  the  Commis- 
sioners' Report),  Sir  Langhani  Dale  expressed  the  wish  to  retire 
from  active  service,  and  resigned  his  office  of  Superintendent- 
General  of  Education  His  retir-Mient  after  thirty  years  of 
arduous  public  labour  elicited  from  all  classes  of  the  community 
expressions  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  ho  was  held  by  his  fellow 
citizens. 
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Sir  Langliam  Dale's  succesLor,  Dr.  Thomas  Muir  (who  before 
his  appointment  was  Principal  of  the  Glasgow  High  School),  took 
up  the  duties  of  his  office  in  the  course  of  1892,  and  the  impres- 
sions which  he  formed  after  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  working  of 
the  educational  system  of  the  Colony  were  embodied  in  his  first 
report,  dated  March  31,  18D3.  This  important  document  contains  a 
very  able  survey  of  the  educational  situation  at  the  time  at 
which  it  was  written. 

One  of  Dr.  Muir's  first  steps  was  to  draw  up  a  scheme  ot 
Inspection  Circuits  for  the  Colony,  and  to  issue  to  the  inspectors 
a  circuLir  letter  of  instructions  considerably  increasing  their 
responsibilities  and  extending  their  duties.  In  the  course  of  his 
tour  through  the  Colony,  he  found  great  diversity  in  the 
character  of  the  buildings  used  for  school  purposes.  "  In  public- 
spirited  towns  Uke  Kimberley,  King  William  s  Town,  and  Port 
Elizabeth  I  found  very  creditable  buildings  indeed,  also  notably 
at  Lovedale ;  but  froiii  these  there  is  a  long  descending  scale, 
ending  in  premises  which  are  very  wretched.  *  He  thougnt  that 
the  third  class  schools  on  farms  and  the  poorer  sort  of  mission 
schools  most  needed  improvement.  In  general,  he  had  occasion 
Lo  comment  unfavourably  on  the  ventilation  of  the  class  rooms,  the 
sanitary  arrangements,  and  the  untidy  state  of  the  play- 
grounds nnd  the  school  surroimdings.  In  the  course  of  detailed 
comments  on  the  subjects  of  instruction,  he  draws  attention  to 
the  weakness  of  the  teaching  of  mental  arithmetic,  physical 
geography,  and  history,  regrets  that  so  little  was  being  done  to 
develop  the  musical  talent  of  the  coimtry,  and  strongly  urges 
better  Kindergarten  teaching  for  infants  and  the  need  for  the 
teaching  of  experimental  science.  Next  to  singing,  he  found 
drawing  to  be  the  most  neglected  elementary  school  subject  in 
the  Colony.  Better  manual  training  he  considered  to  be  of 
great  and  pressing  importance.  Drill  and  physical  exercises  he 
found  not  nearly  so  common  as  they  shoula  have  been. 

Dr.  Muir  found  it  necessary  to  introduce  alterations  in  the 
standards.  "  No  changes,  however,"  he  remarked,  "  which 
human  skill  can  devise  will  effect  all  the  improvements  requisite, 
so  long  as  the  *  School  Elementary '  examination  dominates  the 
field.  If  it  comes  to  be  recognised  tliat  the  be-all  and  end-all 
of  an  Elementary  School  training  is  the  passing  of  a  certain 
written  examination  in  grammar,  arithmetic,  history,  and 
geography,  and  if  under  pressure  of  this  recognition  such 
subjects  as  reading  and  recitation,  drawing,  science,  singing, 
sewmg,  boys'  handiwork,  drill  and  physical  training  go  to  the 
Avail,  there  will  be  uncommonly  little  to  hope  for  from  tne  rising 
generation." 

"The  qualification  of  the  teachers,"  wrote  Dr.  Muir,  "may 
with  tolerable  accuracy  be  guessed  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  school  subjects  are  taught.  ...  A  schedule  was  prepared  and 
issued  to  every  teacher,  with  a'  request  that  the  spaces  left  blank 
for  insertion  of  facts  regarding  education,  professional  training 
and  experience  be  filled  up.  .  .  .  Large  numbers  of  teachers,  says 
the  officer  in  charge  of^  the  duty  of  preparing  the  statistical 
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report,  liave  shown  themselves  absolutely  incapable  of  filling  up 
the  schedule.  .  .  .  The  scrupulous  care  which  a  highly-educated 
nation  like  Germany  exercises  in  regard  to  the  traimng  of  her 
teachers  has  long  been  familiar  to  me ;  but  recently  m  King 
William's  Town  it  struck  me  with  all  the  vividness  of  a  new 
impression.  In  two  schools  there,  very  unlike  each  other,  the 
one  a  strictly  Elementary  Public  School,  the  other  a  large 
private  High  School  for  girls,  the  work  done  was  in  both  cases 
excellent  of  its  kind.  So  noteworthy  it  appeared,  that  I  made 
inquiry  about  the  teachers,  and  found  almost,  if  not  quite 
without  exception,  that  they  had  been  trained  for  their  profession 
in  Germany. 

"  It  is  painful  to  say,  but  said  it  must  be,  that  not  only  is 
professional  training  wanting,  but  in  quite  u  number  of  instances 
which  have  come  before  me  the  so-called  teacher  had  not  the 
elements  of  a  common  tradesman's  education.  Tliree  times  in 
the  course  of  a  fortnight  I  have  been  asked  to  sanction  the 
appointment  of  men  who  could  not  write  either  in  Dutch' or 
English  a  letter  of  half-a-dozen  lines  >vithout  a  blunder.  This 
state  of  affairs  must  be  well  known  to  certain  ministers  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church — men  of  a  class  that  is  unwearying  in  its 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  education.  The  reason  given  in  such  cases 
when  I  demur  is  that  no  better  applicants  are  to  be  found.  If 
this  is  to  continue,  what  hope  is  there  of  producing  intelligent, 
enterprising  farmers  out  of  ooys  whose  school  life  extends  to  six 
or  twelve  months  under  the  guidance  of  teachers  like  them  ? 
What  hope  is  there  of  a  naturally  gifted  boy,  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  such  men,  ever  issuing  from  his  obscurity  to  take  his 
proper  place  in  advancing  the  well-being  of  the  nation. 

But,  "  speaking  generally,"  added  Dr.  Muir,  '*  I  found  the 
teachers  zealous,  earnest,  and  conscientious  in  their  work,  anxious 
to  improve  and  more  willing  to  take  upon  themselves  extra 
trouble  than  teachers  in  Europe  usually  are." 

This  first  Report  of  Dr.  Muir's  contains  a  veiy  valuable  and 
interestii^  series  of  educational  statistics.  The  following  tables 
may  be  given  as  throwing  much  light  on  the  number  of  children 
in  Government-aided  schools  in  Cape  Colony  ill  1891-2. 


.. 
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Number  of  children  over  5  and  under  15  at  school  in  Colony  and  Native 

Territories,  April,  1891. 


At  School. 

Kot  at 
School. 

1 

Total. 

Percentage 
at  School.  ( 

White     .... 

39,783 

59,493 

99,276 

40  07 

Coloured- 

• 

38,550 

279,491 

318,041 

1212 

All  races 

78,433 

338,884 

.  417,317 

18-79 

In  discussing  the  causes  of  educational  destitution,  Dr.  Muir 
remarks  that  "sparseness  of  population,  the  purely  voluntary 
character  of  the  edacatiomil  system,  the  apathy  of  parents,  and 
poverty  seem  to  be  the  main  causes  of  tlie  state  of  affairs  above 
mdicated.  The  third  of  these,  the  apathy  of  the  parents,  more 
especially  in  purely  rural  districts,  1  consider  the  most  serious 
of  all.  Every  Inspector  is  conscious  of  it,  and  I  have  evidence  of 
it  in  the  office  every  day." 

The  Census  of  1891  distributes  the  white  children  of  school- 
going  age  as  imder : — 

1.  Attendmg  State-aided  Schools    -        -        -     22,090 

2.  Attending  Private  Schols  -        -        -        .     17,697 

3.  Receiving  instruction  at  home  or  in  Sunday 

School  onlv 20,223 

4.  Engaged  in  some  other  occupation      -        -     12,932 

5.  Not  occupied 26,338 


99,280 


Dr.  Muir  drew  special  attention  to  the  extreme  importance  of 
improving  the  arrangements  for  school  ins|)ection.  "  All  educa- 
tionists are  agreed  that  efficient  inspection  is  the  comer-stone  of 
any  State-aided  system  of  education ;  and,  as  there  would  be 
grave  public  danger  in  forgetting  this,  1  trust  I  may  be  pardoned 
m  thus  pointedly  drawing  attention  to  the  matter." 

Under  the  head  of  Tht  Fid  are.  Dr.  Muir  wrote  as  follows: — 
"  The  lesson  for  the  future  which  is  to  be  learned  from  a  perusal 
of  this  review  of  the  educational  system  of  the  Colony  is  that 
organisation  ought  to  keep  pace  with  growth.  On  reading  any 
one  of  these  eight  sections :  (1)  Office  Work,  (2)  School  Build- 
ings, etc.,  (3)  Subjects  of  Instruction,  (4)  School  Committee,  (5) 
Teachers,  (6)  Tlie  School  System',  (7)  Educational  Destitution, 
(3)  School  Inspection — ^no  man,  I  feel  sure,  w^ho  knows  anything 
of  the  working  of  the  various  educational  systems  of  the  world 
but  would  say,  *  Organise,  organise.'  True  it  is  that  he  would 
also  probiibly  advise  the  deUmitation  of  the  country  into  school 
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areas,  and  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  school  managers  for 
each  area ;  and  that  when  the  educational  apathy  of  parents  Was 
brought  to  his  notice  he  would  not  hesitate  to  recommend 
compulsorj'  education ;  but  I  am  much  mistaken  if  he  would 
not  give  the  first  place  of  all  to  departmental  organisation.  In  a 
vigorous  community,  with  little  aversion  to  change,  and  with  few 
other  large  problems  to  solve,  all  three  reforms  mentioned  might 
be  attempted  at  once ;  but  I  should  question  the  wisdom  of 
doing  so  m  the  present  instance.  To  decree  general  compulsory 
education  before  one  has  in  operation  better  machinery  lor  pro- 
ducing school  buildings,  school  teachers,  &c.,  would  be  worse 
than  confusing;  to  institute  School  Boards  throughout  the 
country  before  the  departmental  machinery  has  been  arranged 
for  carefully  supervising  their  labours,  would  be  less  fatal,  but 
still  objectionable.  This  amounts  to  saying  that  there  are  three 
predominant  recpiirements,  viz. :  - 

A.  Departmental  organisation, 

R  Compulsory  institution  of  School  IJoards, 

C.  Compulsory  attendance  of  pupils; 

that  all  three  might  be  attempted  at  one  time,  ol-.that  A. 
might  be  attempted  first  and  B.  and  C-.  together  at  a  latcr.date ; 
or  that  A.,  B.,  and  C.  might  be  taken  in  hand  separately  and  in 
order.  The  last  of  these  proposals,  more  es^^ecially  if  accom- 
jwnied  bv  certain  possible  improvements  on  the  existing  regula- 
tions, is  in  my  opinion  the  wisest  course  to  follow.  A  number  of 
improvements  1  can,  on  my  own  initiative,  caiTy  with  effect. 
Others,  such  as  those  connectc^d  with  building  grants,  boarding 
gnints,  *  white '  mission  schools,  poor  schools,  etc.,  I  can  only 
i*ecommend  for  the  consideration  of  the  Government." 

88.  This  will  be  the  most  convenient  point  at  which  to  break  oft' 
the  historical  survey  of  the  development  of  the  educational 
system  of  Cape  Colony.  The  description  of  the  system  as  it 
exists,  which  constitutes  Part  II.  of  tno  report,  wdll  sufticiently 
show  how  large  a  debt  the  Colony  ow(\s  to  the  educational  zeal, 
the  organising  ability,  and  the  administrative  tact  of  the  present 
eminent  holder  of  tlie  office  of  Superintendent-General  of 
Education. 
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Part  II. 

Account  of  the  present  System  of  Education  in  Cape, 
Colony,  with  Statistical  Abstracts,  &c.,  showing 
Progress  from  1802-9. 

The  following  summary  is  based  on  various  pamphlets  con- 
taining the  regulations  laid  down  by  the  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Education  ;  on  the  Reports  of  the  Superintenaent- 
General  of  Education  ;  and  on  the  collection  of  the  "  Education 
Acts  and  the  Regulations  framed  thereunder  and  passed  by 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,"  compiled  by  the  Speaker,  Sir  Henry 
Juta,  Q.C.,  and  issued  in  1898. 

The  summary  is  divided  into  the  foUowinof  chapters  : — 

I.  Central  Authority  and  Local  Maiiagei-s. 

IL  Cla«^.^ification  of  Schools. 

IlL  Enrolment,  Numbers  and  Attendance  of  Pupils. 

IV.  Elementary  and    High    School     Curricula,    with   Inspection 
Statistics  for  Elementary  Schools. 

V.  Statistics  of  Teaching  Staff  ;  Regulations  for  Corporal  Punish- 
ment, Pupil  Teachers,  and  Teachers'  Examinations ;  Pupil 
Teachers'  Classes ;  Teachers'  Classes  in  Needlework, 
Drawing,  Kindergarten,  and  Woodwork. 

VI.  Good  Service  Allowance  and  Pensions. 

VII.  Inspection. 

VIII.  Finance. 

IX.  Building  Loans  for  Poor  Schools. 

X.  Building  Grants  and  Building  Requirements. 

XI.  Higher  Education. 

XII.  Agiicultural  Education. 

XIII.  The  School  of  Art,  Cape  Town. 

XIV.  llesolutions  of  Parliament  on  Closing  of  Rural  Schook  in 

harvest,  etc. 

XV.  Note  on  Instruction  in  Music  in  the  Schools  of  Cape  Colony. 

I.  Central  and  Local  Authorities. 

(a)  Central  Axitkointy. — ^The  central  authority  for  education 
in  Cape  Colony  is  the  Department  of  Public  Education.  The 
office  of  this  body  is  situated  in  Cape  Town.  The  Colonial 
Secretary  is  the  chief  of  the  Department ;  but  for  all  practical 
purposes  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education  administers 
the  system.  He  is  required  to  make  an  annual  report,  which 
has  for  some  years  followed  the  same  arrangement.  He  reports 
on  the  working  of  the  administration,  the  supply  of  schools,  the 
enrolment  ana  attendance,  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  school 
curricula,  subjects  of  instruction,  training  of  teachers,  etc. 
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The  Department  of  Public  Education  has  for  its  general  policy 
the  encouragement  of  local  efforts  for  the  extension  and  improve- 
ment of  elementary  education,  and  it  endeavours  to  co-operate 
with  such  local  efiorts. 

The  chief  officers  of  the  Department  are  the  Superintendent- 
Grencral,  the  Secretary,  eighteen  Inspectors,  one  Railway  Educa- 
tion Officer,  and  eignt  I)epartmental  Instructors,  viz.,  in  Music 
(2),  Needlework  (2),  Manual  Training  (1),  Drawing  (1),  and 
Central  Pupil  Teachers*  Classes  (2). 

(6)  Local  Authorities. — One  of  the  principal  educational 
difficulties  has  long  been  the  question  of  local  authorities.  The 
Commission  of  1879  had  recommended  a  system  of  School 
Boards  to  be  appointed  by  ratepayers,  the  School  Boards  having 
rating  powers,  to  be  exercised  by  themselves  or  by  Divisional 
Councils.  But  by  1891  no  steps  had  been  taken  to  carry  this 
out,  and  we  give  below  the  answer  of  Sir  Langham  Dale,  then 
Superintendent-General,  to  the  Commission  of  1891. 

"  It  is  the  most  difficult  question  in  regard  to  education  that  we 
have  to  deal  with.  I  am  afraid  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  of  1879.  At  present  (1891)  the  managers  of  pubUc 
schools  are  people  who  are  chosen  by  the  community  because 
of  their  interest  in  the  schools.  A  meeting  is  held,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  invited  to  come  forward  and  guarantee  the  local 
expenses ;  and  those  who  thus  show  itheu:  interest  in  the 
school  elect  from  their  number  certain  gentlemen  who  become 
managers,  and  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Education 
Department  so  that  all  through  we  are  working  with  a  body  of 
people  who  have  a  real  interest  in  the  school.  Now,  if  you 
adopt  the  School  Board  system,  and  say  that  the  public  schools 
of  a  district  are  all  to  be  put  under  one  Board  elected  by  the 
ratepayers,  simply  because  they  are  ratepayers,  and  that  they 
will  have  to  be  called  upon  to  support  the  school  out  of  the 
rates,  then  you  will  have  men  put  in  rrom  a  very  different  point 
of  view,  and  the  probability  is  that  you  will  get  most  of  your 
men  put  in  through  promises  not  to  run  into  expense  ;  and 
instead  of  keeping  the  sympathy  of  the  people  with  you,  you  at 
once  create  a  feelmg  in  the  country  that  will  alienate  the  best 
supporters  of  the  school  At  present,  if  you  take  any  public 
school,  you  will  find  that  the  clergy  and  professional  men  are  on 
the  committees,  and  most  active;  but  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  you  will  get  that  same  agency  if  you  call  a  public 
meeting  of  ratepayers  and  elect  the  Board  as  you  woidd  elect  a 
mimicipahty." 

On  tne  otner  hand.  Sir  Langham  Dale  felt  that  the  "committees 
of  management  ought  to  have  succession,  and  there  ought  to  be 
power  for  them  to  hold  property,  and  some  means  of  securing 
the  perpetuity  of  the  school,  so  as  not  to  have  what  there  is  now, 
a  complete  break  at  the  end  of  three  years."  Further,  "  it  would 
be  only  fair  to  those  men  who  bear  the  burden  of  working  the 
school  for  three  years  that  they  should  not  be  called  upon  per- 
sptially  to  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets  to  make  up  a  bona 
fide  deficit.  *    It  was  suggested  that  lawyers  could  show  how  to 
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"  rive  succession  to  these  committees  under  the  present  system, 
still  keeping  the  same  system  of  the  people  interested  electing 
the  managers,  who  should  guarantee  the  general  expenses  of  the 
school ;  but  all  exceptional  deficiencies  .  .  .  should  be  made 
good  either  wholly  or  partly,  out  of  the  Divisional  Council  rates, 
and  should  be  charged  to  the  division  and  not  to  individuals,  or 
partly  to  the  Divisional  Councils  and  partly  to  the  Govern- 
ment." 

Sir  Langham  Dale  further  recommended  that  an  officer  of  the 
Audit  Department  should  examine  the  books  in  each  case  of  a 
deficit  before  the  Government  acted  in  the  matter  ;  and  that  if 
such  oflScer  were  satisfied  that  the  deficit  was  bona  fide  and 
unavoidable  the  Government  should  give  a  precept  or  notice  to 
the  Divisional  Council. 

The  question  is  twofold,  involving  not  only  some  permanency 
or  succession  of  these  corporate  bodies,  but  the  constitution  of 
them  as  committees  of  management. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  extract  just  given  that  by  the 
system  at  present  in  force — for  no  change  has  been  made  since 
1891 — the  managers  of  public  schools  are  people  chosen  by  the 
community  because  of  tlieir  interest  in  the  schools.  A  meeting 
is  held,  though  it  does  not  appear  in  what  manner  it  is  called 
nor  who  is  entitled  by  common  usage  to  vote  at  it.  At  all 
events,  whatever  be  the  usual  method — and  there  is  probably  a 
great  variety  in  this  matter — the  meeting  invitees  the  neighbour- 
ing people  of  influence  to  come  forward  and  guarantee  the 
expenses.  Certain  gentlemen  from  among  the  guarantors  are 
then  elected  managers,  and,  as  such,  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Asa  rule  me  clergy 
of  all  denominations  and  the  professional  men  of  the  district 
are  most  active  on  these  roughly-formed  committees  of  manage- 
ment. 

The  managers  are  generally  elected  for  three  years  only,  and 
there  is  no  guarantee  whatever  that  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
committee  for  any  period  of  three  years  will  be  continued  by 
their  successors  for  the  next  three  yeare. 

It  is  diflScult  to  give  a  summary  of  the  regulations  in  regard 
to  the  local  management  of  schools  which  could  cover  all  classes 
of  schools  aided  by  the  Government.  The  conditions  of  manage- 
ment differ  with  the  various  classes  of  school  that  will  be  clis- 
tinguished  later.  The  following  description  applies  to  the 
undenominational  public  schools. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  usual  mode  of  procedure  in  regard 
to  a  public  school  of  this  tyne  (i.e,^  undenominational,  whether 
first,  second,  or  third  class)  is  oriefly  as  follows : — 

1.  Persons  interested  in  obtaining  educational  facilities  in 
their  district  summon  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants. 

2.  The  meeting  thus  called  decides  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  establish  a  puolic  school  in  the  district. 

.,  3.  FoUomiig  on  tliis  decision,  persons  of  inflnenoe  and  means 
in  the  district  arc  inyited  to -come  forward,  and  guarahtee  'the 
expenses.     Such  a  guarantee  must  cover  half  the  estimated 
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annual  expenditure  to  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pro- 
posed school,  and  is  given  on  the  understanding  that,  if  the 
scheme  for  the  school  receives  the  approval  of  the  Government, 
the  other  half  of  the  expenditure  will  be  met  by  a  grant  in  aid 
from  Government  on  the  "  £  for  £  principle." 

4.  Should  the  amount  guaranteea  b}-  tnose  who  come  forward 
at  the  meeting  reach  the  sum  of  half  the  estimated  expenditure, 
it  is  possible  to  proceed  with  the  scheme  for  a  school.  But  the 
guarantee  is  only  made  for  three  years ;  and  there  is,  therefore, 
no  security  that  the  school  will  be  continued  after  the  expiration 
of  that  period.  That  will  depend  on  the  willingness  of  persons 
to  come  forward  and  guarantee  half  the  working  expenses  for  a 
further  period  of  three  years. 

5.  The  guarantee  having  been  obtained,  certain  gentlemen  are 
chosen  by  the  meeting  from  among  those  who  have  taken  a  share 
in  the  guarantee  to  serve  as  managers. 

6.  The  managers,  whose  number  is  not  lixed  by  any  rule,  tiien 
enter  into  relations  with  the  Department.  Their  first  task  is  to 
pepare  a  scheme  for  the  management  of  the  school  that  shall 
be  accepted  by  the  meeting  and  satisfy  the  Department.  The 
conditions  of  obtaining  the  assent  of  the  Department  to  such  a 
scheme  include  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  managers  to 
provide  and  keep  in  repair  the  necessary  accommodation  for  the 
school  teachers,  namely,  a  schoolroom,  suitable  oflBces  attached, 
and  proper  school  furniture,  together  with  a  residence  for  the 
principal  teacher,  or  an  annual  allowance  in  lieu  thereof  which 
must  De  equal  to  at  leaat  one-fiflh  of  his  salary.  Further,  the 
scheme  submitted  to  the  Government  must  specify  (a)  the 
names  and  credentials  of  the  teachers  nominated  oy  the  mana- 
gers for  the  proposed  school ;  (6)  the  rate  of  school  fee  to  be 
charged ;  ana  (c)  the  local  regulations  proposed  for  the  conduct 
of  the  school,  and  the  arrangements  for  its  maintenance  and 
management. 

7.  The  acceptance  of  the  scheme  by  the  Department  implies 
a  guarantee  that  the  other  half  of  the  estimated  annual  expen- 
diture will  be  met  by  a  grant  in  aid.  The  school  then  becomes 
subject  to  the  control  or  management  of  the  local  managers  if  it 
is  already  in  existence ;  and,  if  not,  the  local  managers  become 
responsiole  to  the  meeting  that  elected  them  and  to  the  Depart- 
ment which  has  accepted  their  scheme,  for  faithfully  carrying  that 
scheme  out.  But,  in  virtue  of  the  grant  in  aid,  and  the  public 
character  thus  given  to  the  school,  it  becomes  subject  to 
inspection  by  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education,  or  **  his 
deputy  duly  appointed  by  the  Governor*'  (i.e.,  the  School 
Inspector  for  the  district).  This  means  the  ri^ht  to  enter  the 
school  at  any  time  during  school  hours,  to  examme  into  the  state 
of  the  builaings  and  the  school  furniture,  to  ascertain  the 
progress  of  the  children  under  instruction,  to  enquire  generally 
mto  the  efficiency  of  the  school  in  regard  to  the  locaUty  in  which 
it  is  placed,  and  to  call  for  such  returns  as  the  Inspector  may 
require  in  .order  to  obtain .  satisfactory .  infofinatiou  on  tbe^e 
subjects.* 
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8.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  grant  in  aid  does  not  dep^d 
on  the  report  of  the  Inspector ;  it  is  guaranteed  for  three  years. 
But  at  the  end  of  this  period  it  is  provided  that  "  no  new  granti 
or  renewal  or  au^entation  of  a  grant,  shall  take  place  until  or 
unless  the  Supermt^ndent-General  is  satisfied  that  suitable  out- 
offices,  and,  in  addition,  a  suitable  recreation  ground,  have  been 
provided,  and  that  the  school  can  efficiently  provide  for  the  wants 
of  the  locality. 

In  every  case  the  names  of  the  managers  must  obtain  the 
approval  of  the  Government  before  a  new  grant  can  be  made,  or 
an  old  grant  renewed  or  augmented. 

Such  is  the  usual  procedure.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that, 
if  any  municipal  board  or  "  divisional  council "  raises  the  neces- 
sary amount  (i.e.,  half  the  estimated  annual  expenditure  for  three 
years),  and  complies  with  the  other  conditions  upon  which  aid 
IS  proposed  to  be  given  to  undenominational  pubhc  schools,  the 
members  of  such  board  or  council  become,  m  virtue  of  their 
guarantee,  the  rnanagers  of  the  school  or  schools  which  they 
propose  to  establish  or  support,  without  any  meeting  or  election 
Dv  the  persons  interested.  The  board  or  council  may  appoint 
three  managers  if  they  see  fit  to  do  so,  but  managers  so 
appointed  by  them  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Governor. 
Schools  so  established  and  managed  are  subject  to  all  the  regula- 
tions imposed  upon  other  piiblic  schools  established  and 
managed  m  the  usual  manner  and  aided  from  the  public  funds. 

The  "  Memorandum  of  Instructions  regarding  the  nomination 
of  Managers  of  Undenominational  Public  Schools  "  (see  "  The 
Education  Manual,  1892  ")  gives  the  best  summary  of  the  proce- 
dure already  described : — 

"1.  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  undenominational 
Public  School  or  for  the  nomination  of  managers  of  such  a 
school  already  in  existence,  a  meeting  of  householders  within 
the  limits  of  the  district,  or  to>vn,  or  village,  as  the  case  may  be, 
should  be  convened. 

"  2.  A  notice  of  at  least  three  weeks  should  be  given  ot  such  a 
meeting  by  a  printed  or  written  notice  affixed  to  some  place  of 
public  resort  within  the  limits  above  mentioned. 

"  3.  As  soon  as  it  shall  have  boon  resolved  by  a  majority  of 
votes  to  establish  an  undenominational  Public  School,  or  to 
nominate  new  managers,  as  the  case  may  be,  all  householders 
who  are  willing  to  subscribe  a  oruarantoe  for  the  payment  of  the 
local  expenses  of  the  school  (including  half  salary  of  teacher, 
house  allowance,  and  rent  of  schoolroom  as  required  by  the 
Education  Act  of  1865),  should  be  invited  to  subscribe  their 
names,  with  the  amount  of  their  respective  guarantees. 

"4.  The  list  of  guarantors  being  completed,  the  meeting 
should  be  invited  to  elect  from  the  guarantors  a  board  of 
managers  not  less  than  Jive  in  mimher,  to  hold  office  for  three 
years. 

"  5.  The  chairman  who  presided  at  such  a  meeting  should,  as 
soon  as  may  be,  transmit  the  names  of  the   managers  thus 
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elected,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting, 
to  the  Superintendent-Greneral. 

"  6.  The  managers  (as  soon  as  their  names  have  been  ap- 
proved by  Government)  must  proceed  to  sign  the  necessary  forms 
of  guarantee  required  by  the  Government,  and  must  nominate 
the  teachers  ana  Aame  school  regulations. 

"7.  The  managers  should  also  frame  rules  for  conducting 
their  own  meetings  periodically,  and  for  keeping  proper  records 
of  their  proceedings. 

"  8.  The  managers  should  call  together  the  whole  body  of 
guarantors  once  m  every  year,  by  a  notice  affixed  as  aforesaid, 
and  submit  to  them  a  complete  statement  of  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  school. 

"9.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  board  of  managers  by 
insolvency,  or  death,  or  removal  from  the  district,  the  guarantors 
should  he  called  together  by  the  chairman  of  the  board  to 
nominate  another  member  to  fill  the  vacancy." 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  system — the  co-operation  of 
the  Government  in  local  effort  to  tne  extent  of  providing  half 
the  necessary  support — is  met  with  in  many  details  of  school 
management.  Tne  Government  pays  half  the  salary  of  teachers ; 
and  a  few  regulations  on  the  siibject  of  School  requisites  may 
serve  for  another  instance  of  the  policy. 

On  forwarding  to  the  Education  Department  a  list  of  the 
articles,  the  managers  or  correspondent  of  the  school  must  under- 
take the  payment  of  half  the  amoimt,  and  must  furnish  plain 
instnictions  how  and  to  whom  the  parcels  are  to  be  forwarded. 
An  order  for  a  supply  of  school  requisites  ciin  be  issued  to  a 
school  only  once  in  the  same  year.  First-class  schools  arc,  how- 
ever, excluded  from  the  privilege  of  getting  ordinary  supplies  at 
half-price,  but  can  obtain  scientific  apparatus,  etc.  This  exception 
means  that  the  rate  of  school-fee  charged  in  first-class  schools  is 
high  enough  to  enable  them  to  provide  their  own  books, 
stationery,  et  3.,  at  ordinary  prices. 

The  Superintendent-General  exercises  his  discretion  jn  appor- 
tioning the  rate  of  Government  aid,  if  the  funds  placed  at  his 
disposal  from  time  to  time  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  local 
remittance  by  an  equivalent  sum ;  and  m  declining  to  forward 
such  publications  as  do  not  appear  to  him  to  be  suited  to  the 
wants  of  the  school.  Managers  are  at  liberty  to  sell  the  articles, 
thus  supplied,  to  the  teacher  and  to  the  scholars  at  the  usual 
retail  price,  or  at  any  lower  price  which  they  may  fix  upon. 
Carriage  and  insurance  are  charged  to  the  managers  of  the 
school. 

Without  anticipating  the  account  to  be  presently  given  of 
the  conditions  oi  grants  in  aid,  a  few  special  points  must  be 
noted  as  instances  of  a  relation  between  the  central  authority 
and  local  enterprises  somewhat  different  from  the  "£  for  £" 
co-operation  so  tar  described. 
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1.  Dmwing  and  Mime. — Where  these  subjects  are  inchided 
among  the  subjects  of  the  ordinary  school  course,  and  are  taught 
ivithoiU  culditianal  fee,  a  grant  not  exceeding  50/.  per  annum 
may  be  allowed  in  aid  of  the  salary  of  a  teacher  of  drawing  and 
a  teacher  of  music ;  but  no  grant  is  paid  unless  the  Government 
is  satisfied  with  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher,  the  subjects  and 
the  mode  of  instruction,  the  number  of  pupils  in  regular  attend- 
ance, and  the  progress  of  the  pupils  from  time  to  time. 

2.  Dutch, — ^Where  it  is  desirable  to  provide  for  the  teachmg  of 
the  Dutch  language  in  the  ordinary  school  course,  the  Govern- 
ment will  require  that  the  principal  or  one  of  the  assistant- 
teachers  shall  be  competent  to  give  and  shall  give  instruction  in 
that  language.  Where  instruction  in  the  Dutch  language  is 
given  by  a  special  teacher,  not  being  one  of  the  regular  staflf,  a 
grant  will  be  made  in  aid  of  the  salaiy  of  such  teacher,  not 
exceeding  in  amount  the  grant  allowed  for  an  assistant  in  the 
school  with  which  such  teacher  is  connected. 

The  grant  is,  of  course,  in  all  cases  supplemented  by  an  equal 
amount  from  local  sources. 

3.  Prepaintoini  Schools. — To  encourage  the  formation  of 
preparatory  or  infant  schools  in  connection  with  the  unde- 
nominational public  schools  of  towns,  grantaS  are  made  in  aid  of 
the  salaries  of  the  teacher  and  assistants  of  such  schools  situated 
in  localities  where  the  Government  is  satisfied  that  such  a  school 
is  required,  but  no  grant  can  exceed  the  amoimt  allowed  for  an 
assistant  teacher  in  the  undenominational  public  school  with 
which  the  preparatory  or  infant  school  is  connected. 

4.  Free  Scholars. — By  virtue  of  the  grants  given  from  public 
revenue,  the  Government,  or,  rather,  the  Governor,  acquires  the 
right  to  appoint  free  scholars.     The  scale  is  as  foUows : — 

1st  class  schools:  for  every  20Z.  of  annual  Government  aid, 
one  free  scholar  who  must  be  unable  to  pay  the  necessary 
school  fees. 

2nd  class  schools :  for  every  10/.  of  annual  Government  aid, 
one  free  scholar  unable  to  pay  school  fees. 

3rd  class  schools :  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  aid  the 
governor  has  the  nght  to  appoint  five  free  scholars. 

5.  Trade  CloMes. — An  annual  allowance  not  exceeding  50/. 
will  be  given  in  aid  of  the  expenses  of  an  industrial  department 
or  trade  class  attached,  with  the  consent  of  the  Government,  to 
a  native  industrial  institution  not  in  receipt  of  any  allowance 
from  Government,  or  to  a  native  day  school,  provided  that  the 
industrial  department  or  trade  class  is  daily  attended  by  a 
satisfactory  number  of  young  persons  of  suitable  age. 

The  school  hours  for  undenominational  public  schools  must 
be  at  least  five  daily,  except  Saturdays,  whicn  is  a  whole  holiday. 
Managers  may  provide  tor  the  instruction  of  the  sdiolansin 
religion  during  tlie  ordinary  hours  of  instruction,  but  no  scholars 
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may  be  compelled  to  attend  for  such  instruction  without  the 
consent  of  their  parents  or  guardians. 

In  every  school  for  which  a  full  ffrant  is  made,  an  average 
daily  atte^admice  of  at  least  twenty  children  umst  be  maintained. 
In  towns  and  villages,  one  teacher  with  fiill  grant  (i.e.,  half  of 
salary)  is  allowed  tor  every  thirty  scholars  in  daily  attendance. 
A  uart-grant  is  allowed  for  ten  scholars  in  third  class  schools 
only. 

As  a  limdamental  condition  of  aid  a  fair  daily  attendance 
must  be  maintained.  In  a  pxdilie  school  one  teacher  is  allowed 
for  thirty  scholai's,  as  a  rule ;  but  where  the  population  is  very 
small  a  daily  attendance  of  twenty  satisfies  the  Department.  In 
a  mission  school  a  daily  attendance  of  at  least  tliirty  to  forty 
children  must  be  maintamed,  except  at  "  out-stations,"  where  a 
daily  attendance  of  at  least  fifteen  to  twenty  is  required. 

In  evciy  mission  school  enjoying  the  full  grant  of  75/.  per 
annum,  there  should  be  a  qualified  teacher  for  a  separate  infant 
school,  and  two  qualified  t^eachers  for  the  juvenile  school,  of 
whom  one  superintends  the  girls'  sewing  classes  and  assists  at 
all  other  times  in  the  general  business  of  the  school. 

Orants, — Grants  are  due  on  the  last  day  of  each  Quarter,  but 
the  drafts  are  sent  to  the  treasurers  of  schools  in  tne  countr)'^ 
districts  a  few  days  earlier,  to  enable  them  to  pay  the  teachers 
on  the  day  when  their  salaries  are  duo. 

Application  for  Aid. — Preliminary  application  for  aid  to  any 
school  must  be  accompanied  by  full  mformation  on  these 
points : — 

(1)  Tlie  name  and  exact  situation  of  the  proposed  school 

station  (  =  school  district). 

(2)  The  number  of  children  of  school-going  age  (from  four 

to  fifteen  years)  who  live  within  a  mile  of  the  school 
station. 

(3)  The  number  of  children  in  actual  attendance  if  the 

school  is  already  open;  or  the  number  that  will 
probably  attend. 

(4)  Whether  any  other  aided  school  is  situated  in   the 

neighbourhood  ?  If  so,  why  the  children  cannot  avail 
themselves  of  it  ? 

(5)  What  grant  is  applied  for  ? 

(6)  What  local  income  is  it  proposed  to  give  to  the  teacher 

or  teachers  ?     ^V^mt  school  fee  is  to  be  charged  ? 

(7)  The  names  and    credentials    of   the    teachers   to    be 

employed;  and  certificates  of  their  competency  to 
conduct  the  secular  instruction  of  the  school  in  the 
English  language,  or  in  the  native  language,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

(8)  The    dimensions  of  the    proposed    schoolrooms,    how 

floored  and  furnished  ?  Whether  provided  with  neces- 
sary out-oflices,  and  with  recreation  ground ;  extent  of 
accommodfttion  for  written  exercises  and  for  infant 
lessons. 
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(9)  Names  of  those  proposed  as  inanagei^s  of  the  scliool 
(10)  Name  and  address  of  the  con-espondcnt. 


II.    ClASSIFIOATIOX   of   ScHOOI>i. 

Tlic  following  regulations  deal  with  the  elassilieation  of  schools 
and  contain  a  statement  of  the  conditions  under  which  State 
aid  is  granted  to  each  class  of  school. 

(a)  Undendviiiiatianal  Public  Schools, 

Class  I.* 

Boys'  and  Mixed  Schools, — Grants  in  aid  of  salaries  of  the 
principal,  vice-principal,  and  assistant  teachers  of  an  undenomina- 
tion  DubUc  school  of  the  first  class  in  towns  and  localities  where 
the  (jrovemment  is  satisfied  that  such  a  school  is  required,  shall 
be  made  on  the  following  scale : — A  grant  not  exceeding  200/. 
per  annum ;  a  grant  not  exceeding  150Z.  per  annum  for  the  vice- 
principal;  a  grant  not  exceeding  125/.  per  annum  for  each 
assistant  teacher. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  in  a  school  of  the  first  class  shall 
include  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  algebra,  English  composition 
and  grammar,  J)oUtical  and  physical  geography,  outlines  of 
history  and  the  elements  of  natural  science  in  the  pinmanj 
course ;  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  English  literature, 
history,  higher  mathematics,  and  one  at  least  of  the  specific  sub- 
jects : — Chemistry,  geology,  mineralogy,  botany,  animal  physio- 
logy, principles  of  agriculture,  in  the  secondary  or  superior 
course. 

In  a  Lower  Grade  School,  Greek  may  be  omitted,  if  instnic- 
tion  in  a  modem  language,  other  than  English,  is  provided. 

In  a  Higher  Grade  School,  Greek  may  be  omitted,  if  instruc- 
tion in  an  additional  specific  subject  and  in  a  modem  language, 
other  than  English,  is  provided. 

♦  In  1899  an  important  step  was  taken  towards  the  organisation  oi 
secondary  education  by  setting  apart  the  ))est  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the 
First  class  (about  35  in  number)  as  High  Schools  with  a  fully  detailed  curri- 
culum leading  up  to  Matriculation  at  the  University.  This  step  had 
become  imperatively  necessary  by  reason  of  the  withdrawal  of  Matriculation 
classes  from  the  more  important  Colleges  and  the  consec^uent  devolution  of 
the  whole  of  this  work  upon  the  schools.  Schools  claimmg  to  be  ranked  as 
High  Schools  have  to  show  the  i^ermanent  existence  of  a  two  years*  coiurse 
beyond  Standard  VII.  A  special  inspector  will  visit  all  High  Schools  in  each 
l*rovince. 
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Grirls*  Schools. — Grants  in  aid  of  the  salaries  of  the  principal, 
vice-principal,  and  assistant  teachers  of  an  undenominational 
school  of  tne  first  class,  for  girls  only,  in  towns  or  localities  where 
the  Government  is  satisfied  that  such  a  school  is  required,  shall 
be  made '^on  the  following  scale: — ^A  grant  not  exceeding  £120 
per  annum  for  the  principal,  a  grant  not  exceeding  £90  per 
annum  for  the  vice-pnncipal,  a  gi-ant  not  exceeding  £75  for  each 
assistant  teacher. 

The  subject  of  instruction  in  a  girls*  school  of  the  first  class 
shall;  include  reading,  Aniting,  arithmetic,  English  composi- 
tion and  grammar,  outlines  of  history  and  geography,  plain 
needlework,  and  lessons  on  natural  objects,  m  the  pHmary 
course;  and  English  literature,  histor}',  political  and  physical 
geography,  higher  arithmetic,  elements  of  natural  science, 
laws  of  nealth,  domestic  economy,  and  a  modern  language 
other  than  English,  in  the  secomlary  or  superior  course. 

Class  II. 

Boij^'  if.nd  Mixed  Schools. — Grants  in  aid  of  the  salaries  of  the 
principal,  vice-principal,  and  iissistant  teachers  of  an  undenomi- 
national school  of  the  second  class,  in  towns  or  lociilitios  where 
the  Government  is  satisfied  that  such  a  school  is  required,  sliull 
be  made  on  the  following  scale  : — A  gi-ant  not  exceeding  £150 
per  annum  for  the  principal,  a  grant  not  exceeding  100/.  i)er 
annum  for  the  vice-principal,  a  grant  not  exceeding  75/.  per 
annum  for  each  assistant  teacher. 

GirW  Scliools. — Grants  in  aid  .  .  .  shall  be  made  on  the  fol- 
lowing scale : — A  grant  not  exceeding  60/.  per  annum  for  tho 
principal,  a  grant  not  exceeding  30/.  per  annum  for  each 
assistant. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  a  Boys*  and  Mixed  school  of  the 
second  class  shall  include  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  algebra. 
English  composition  and  gi*ammar,  ixSitical  and  physical 
geography,  outlines  of  history,  Latm,  and  the  elements  of 
iiatunu  science.  Liitin  may  be  "omitted  where  instruction  m  one 
specific  subject — chemistiy,  geology,  mineralogy,  botany,  animal 
physiolog}',  principles  of  agriculture,  and  in  a  modern  langiiage, 
other  than  Englisn,  is  provided. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  a  girls'  school  of  the  second 
class  shall  include  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  outlines  of 
history  and  geography,  plain  needlework,  and  lessons  on 
natural  objects. 

Ula«s  III. 

Grants  in  aid  of  the  salaries  of  the  principal  and  assistant 
teachers  of  an  imdenominational  school  of  the  third  class,  in 
localities  approved  by  the  Government,  shall  be  made  on  the 
following  scale :— A  grant  not  exceeding  100/.  per  annum  for  the 
principal  teacher,  a  grant  not  exceeding  60/.  per  annum  for  each 
assistant  teach<»r. 
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The  course  of  instruction  in  a  school  of  the  third  class  shall 
include  at  least  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  outlines  of  history 
and  geography,  and  lessons  on  natural  objects. 

All  these  grants  shall  be  supplementea  by  an  equal  amount 
from  local  sources,  in  which  amount  may  be  reckoned  a  sum,  in 
Avhole  or  in  j^art,  approved  of  by  the  Superintendent-General  of 
Education,  given  towards  board  and  lodging  and  to  be  regarded 
as  part  salary. 

(6.)  Extra  Aid^d  and  Foar  Schools, 

1.  If  it  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Superintendent- 
General  that  the  people  of  European  extraction  in  a  locality 
are  too  poor  to  pay  the  usual  school  fees,  extra  aid  will  be 
given. 

2.  When  in  such  a  locality  no  school  already  exists,  and  the 
people  guarantee  that  the  teacher  will  receive  from  them  board 
and  lodging,  or  an  equivalent  in  lieu  thereof,  the  Education 
Department  will  pay  as  follows: — (a)  To  an  approved  certi- 
ficated and  experienced  teacher  15/.  a  quarter,  to  an  approved 
uncertificated  teacher  121,  a  quarter,  so  long  as  an  avenge 
attendance  of  twelve  is  maintained.  (6)  To  an  approved  certifi- 
cated and  experienced  teacher  201,  a  quarter,  to  an  approved 
uncertificated  teacher  151,  a  quarter,  so  long  as  an  averjige 
attendance  of  twenty-four  is  maintained. 

3.  The  managers  of  such  a  school  shall  be  the  promotei  and 
two  other  residents  approved  by  the  Superintendent-General. 

4.  The  Superintendent-GeneraFs  concurrence  must  be  obtainea 
before  the  teacher  of  such  a  school  can  be  dismissed. 

5.  When  in  such  a  locaUty  a  school  already  exists,  and  is 
providing  for  its  full  number  of  free  scholars,  the  Education 
Department  will  pay  the  fees  of  such  additional  children  as  may 
be  auly  certified  to  be  indigent. 

6.  Boairling  Grants. — In  the  case  of  children,  whose  home  is 
not  within  three  miles  of  a  school,  and  whose  parents  are  too 
poor  to  provide  for  their  education,  a  grant  in  aid  of  their 
maintenance  at  an  approved  boarding  school  will  be  paid  by 
the  Education  Department,  the  amounts  to  be  dependent  on 
curcumstances,  but  in  no  case  to  exceed  12i.  per  child  per 
annum. 

7.  Rent — WHien  it  is  found  impossible  for  the  managers  of  a 
public  school  to  become  possessed  of  land  and  buildings  neces- 
sary for  school  purposes,  including  a  dwelling-house  for  the 
principal  teacher,  and  such  property  of  an  approved  character 
can  be  hired  at  a  reasonable  rent,  the  Education  Department 
will  repay  half  the  rent. 

8.  Evening  Schools. — One-third  the  usual  day  school  grants^ 
will  be  available  for  approved  evening  schools,  where  pupils 
over  fourteen  vears  of  age,  or  of  such  age  as  the  Superintendent- 
General  of  Education  may  approve  of,  are  taught  for  at  least 
six  hours  per  week,  during  a  period  of  six  months. 
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9.  Trade  Scliools, — Grants  similar  to  those  hitherto  made  to 
Native  Industrial  Institutions  will  be  available  to  similar  institu- 
tions founded  for  the  training  of  indigent  and  neglected  white 
children. 

10.  White  Mission  ^cIumjIs, — The  grants  at  present  available 
for  third-class  public  schools  will  be  available  for  any  white 
mission  school  in  a  town  where  there  exists  a  public  school  of  a 
class  higher  than  the  third,  provided  that  the  managing 
committee  of  the  said  mission  school  consist  of  the  missionary 
superintendent,  clei^yman,  or  minister  as  chairman,  and  two  lay 
members  approved  by  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education. 

11.  Sewing,  Drawing,  Singing,  Physical  Training. — After  a 
date  to  be  fixed  by  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education,  the 
sum  of  2«.  6rf.  will  l)e  paid  annually  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment to  the  fimds  of  any  public  school  for  every  child  who  has 
been  regularly  and  satisfactorily  instructed  in  scAving,  dra>\ing, 
physical  traimng,  or  vocal  music. 

12.  Handiwork, — An  annual  allowance  not  exceeding  50/.  will 
be  paid  to  any  public  school  in  aid  of  the  expenses  of  a  satis- 
factorily conducted  handiwork  class  of  not  less  than  twenty 
pupils  imder  an  approved  visiting  teacher. 

13.  When  the  handiwork  class  is  conducted  during  school 
hours  by  one  of  the  ordinarv  teachers  whose  salary  is  aided  in 
accordance  with  the  pound  for  poimd  principle,  an  annual 
allowance  not  exceeding  \L  per  pupil  in  average  attendance  on 
the  class  will  be  given  m  aid  of  the  other  expenses. 

14.  Audit  of  School  Accounts. — A  properly  detailed  account- 
book  of  school  income  and  expenditure  made  up  to  30th  June  of 
each  year  must  be  kept  by  the  managers  of  every  Government 
aided  school,  and  must  be  produced,  together  with  the  necessary 
vouchers,  when  the  Superintendent-Genei'jil  or  liis  duly  ap[X)intod 
deputy  makes  requisition.  In  such  books  fees  re<*eived  m  other 
than  C4ish  must  be  entered,  and  the  current  value  thereof  brought 
to  account. 

(r)  District  Boarding  Schools  am^mg  the  Agricultural 

Population. 

1.  Before  any  grant  is  made,  the  Superintendent-General  of 
Education  satisfies  himself  that  the  district  is  one  that  requires 
a  boarding  school,  and  that  the  locaUty  where  the  school  is  to  be 
placed  is  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

2.  The  managers,  the  teachers,  the  rates  of  charge  for  the 
instruction  and  maintenance  of  scholai^s,  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion, and  all  the  arrangements  of  the  institution  are  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education,  and 
the  institution  is  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  the 
Superintendent-General  of  Education,  or  his  deputy,  duly 
appointed  by  the  Governor. 

3.  The  grants  from  the  funds  administered  by  the  Super- 
intendent-Ijeneral  of  Education  are  appropriated  exclusively  to 
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the  following  objects : — The  part  paymeuts  of  the  teachers  or  of 
the  superintendents  of  the  boarding  departments,  the  training  of 
the  scnolars  in  industrial  habits,  and  the  part  maintenance  of 
those  scholars  whose  circumstances  require  such  assistance 
towards  their  education. 

4.  The  annual  grants  to  a  boarding  school  may  not  exceed 
lOOL  towards  the  salary  of  the  principal  teacher,  and  601,  towards 
the  salary  of  each  assistant  teacher. 

5.  [The  annual  grants  to  a  boarding  school  for  girls  may  not 
exceed  501,  towards  the  salary  of  the  .principal  teacher,  30?. 
towards  the  salary  of  the  assistant  teacher,  lOl.  towards  the 
industrial  department,  and  Hi  capitation  allowance  towards  the 
maintenance  of  each  girl  boarded  and  lodged  and  educated  in 
the  institution,  whose  home  is  situated  not  less  than  six  miles 
from  the  undenominational  public  school  of  any  town  or  village, 
and-  whose  circumstances  require  such  assistance  towards  her 
education.  Up  to  the  year  1897  a  corresponding  regulation 
(mth  higher  scale  of  salary)  determined  the  scale  of  grants  to 
lx)arding  schools  for  boys ;  it  was  then  replaced  by  clause  4  above. 
The  regulation  of  1897  does  not  state  whether  the  ncAv  scale 
applies  to  boys*  schools,  girls'  schools,  or  both.  It  is  probably 
mtendedi  to  apply  to  both,  as  the  new  clause  (6),  addea  at  tlie 
same  time,  only  makes  mention  of  children.] 

6.  In  the  (?ase  of  children  whose  home  is  not  within  thiee 
miles  of  a  school,  and  whose  parents  are  too  poor  to  provide  for 
their  education,  a  grant  in  aid  of  their  maintenance  at  an 
approved  boarding-school  will  be  paid  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, the  amount  to  be  dependent  on  circumstances,  but  m  no 
case  to  exceed  121.  per  chila  per  aimum. 

|§7.  Each  gi*ant  towards  the  salary  of  a  teacher,  or  assistant 
teacher,  or  of  a  superintendent  of  a  boarding  department,  must 
be  supplemented  by  an  equivalent  amount  from  tne  managers  of 
the  institution. 

8.  The  managers  of  a  district  boarding  school  must  provide 
dav  school  instruction  for  the  children  resident  in  the  localitv. 

9.  The  managers  of  a  district  boarding  school  must  furnish 
from  time  to  time  such  returns  and  reix)rts  as  are  required  by 
the  Superintendent-General  of  Education,  and  must  submit  to 
him  annually  a  complete  report  of  the  management  of  the 
institution,  with  a  statement  of  its  revenue  and  expenditure ; 
and  the  accounts  of  the  institution  shall  be  subject  to  audit 
annually  by  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education,  or  his 
deputy,  duly  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

Boarding  Departments. 

1.  Where  sutticient  provision  already  exists  in  the  locaUty  for 
(lay  school  instruction,  a  boarding  department,  either  for  boys  or 
for  girls,  may  be  formed  in  connection  with  the  day  school ;  the 
annual  grants  to  such  a  boarding  department  being  restricted  to 
a  sum  not  exceeding  50?.  toward  the  salary  of  the  superintendent 
liti  equivalent  amount  being  provided  by  the  managers,  and  to  a 
capitnticm  allowance  of  QL  towards  the  maintenance  of  each  boy 
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or  girl  boarded  and  lodged  and  educated,  whose  home  is  situated 
not  less  than  six  miles  nrom  the  undenominational  public  school 
of  any  town  or  village,  and  whose  circumstances  require  such 
assistance  towards  his  or  her  education. 

2.  To  encourage  the  industrial  training  of  young  persons,  resi- 
dent in  district  boarding  schools  among  the  agncultural  popu- 
lation, and  in  boarding  departments  connectea  with  the  unde- 
nominational public  schools,  a  sum  not  exceeding  50i.  j)er  annum 
will  be  allowea  in  aid  of  the  expenses  of  such  industrial  depart- 
ments or  trade  classes  as  shall  be  opened  with  the  consent  of 
the  Government,  provided  that  no  allowance  shall  be  given  for 
any  industrial  department  or  trade  class  which  is  not  daily 
attendod  by  a  satisfactor}'  number  of  young  persons  of  suitable 
ap:o. 

(//.)  Mwtiion  Sckooh, 

1,  Aid  is  gi-anted  to  mission  schools  in  eligible  districts  or 
localities  previously  approved  by  the  Government,  as  well  within 
as  out  of  towns  and  villages,  hi  order  to  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion of  those  portions  of  the  population  who  are  wholly  unable 
of  themselves  to  found  schools. 

2.  The  classification  of  mission  schools  is  as  follows : 

Class  I. — Where  there  is  a  series  of  schools,  infant,  juvenile, 
and  industrial,  the  annual  allowance  shall  be  751, 

Class  II. — Where  the  children  form  only  one    school  the 
annual  allowance  shall  be  301, 

Class  III. — To  schools  at  out-stations,  the  annual  allowance 
shall  be  15^. 

8.  No  portion  of  the  Government  grant  may  be  appropriated 
otherwise  than  to  the  support  of  the  teacher  or  teachers  of  the 
.school,  for  the  performance  of  their  duty  as  teachers. 

4.  Before  any  new  grant,  or  renewal,  or  augmentation  of  any 
gnmt  is  made,  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education  must 
be  satisfied  that  proper  arrangements  are  made  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  management  of  the  school,  and  that  the  local  income 
of  the  school,  with  the  grant  in  aid,  can  eflSciently  provide  for 
the  secular  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  locality  in  which 
the  school  is  placed. 

5.  The  schools  are  under  the  management  and  control  of 
the  churches  or  missionary  bodies  with  which  they  are  connected, 
but  must  be  subject  to  inspection  by  the  Superintendent-General 
of  Education,  or  his  deputy,  duly  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
who  shall  have  the  right  of  entering  the  school  at  any  time 
during  school  hours,  of  examining  into  the  state  of  the  buildings 
and  tne  school  furniture,  of  ascertaining  the  progress  of  the 
children  under  instruction,  and  inquiring  generally  into  the 
efficiency  of  the  school  in  regard  to  the  oistrict  or  locality  in 
which  it  is  placed,  and  of  calling  for  such  returns  as  he  may 
require,  in  order  to  obtain  satisfactory  information  on  these 
stibjeotu. 
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6.  Suitable  school  buildings,  furniture,  and  a  recreation 
ground  must  be  provided,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

7.  The  ordinary  school  hours  are  to  be  computed  at  not  less 
than  two  hours  in  the  forenoon  and  two  hours  in  the  after- 
noon ;  and  the  secular  instruction  given  during  the  school 
hours  shall  include,  at  least,  readmg,  writing,  and  elementary 
arithmetic. 

8.  No  scholars  shall  be  compelled  to  attend  for  religioas 
instruction  without  the  consent  of  their  parents  or  guai-dians. 

9.  The  Governor  shall  have  the  right  to  appoint,  in  each 
mission  school,  five  free  scholars;  such  appointments  to  be 
restricted  to  scholars  who  are  unable  from  circumstances  to  pay 
the  necessary  school  fees. 

10.  Tlic  instruction  during  the  ordinary  school  hours  shall, 
as  far  as  practicable,  be  given  through  the  medium  of  the 
English  language. 

(e.)  CircaU  Teoclters, 

1.  Where  a  district  ,is  utterly  unprovided  with  schools,  and 
the  people  on  the  ferms  are  too  poor  to  pay  for  private  farm 
schools,  a  circuit  teacher  will  be  employed,  who  is  to  assemble 
the  children  at  such  centres — two  or  more — as  may  be  most 
convenient. 

2.  Where  twenty  to  thirty  children  of  school-going  age  are 
brought  under  regular  instruction,  the  circuit  teacher  will  get  a 
salarv  not  exceedmg  5/.  a  month.  A  daily  attendance  of  twenty 
scholars  or  more  nuist  be  maintained. 

3.  Where  ten  or  twenty  children  arc  brought  under  regular 
instruction  the  circuit  teacher  will  got  a  salary  not  exceeding  8/. 
a  month.  A  daily  attendance  of  ton  scholars  or  more  must  bo 
maintained 

4.  The  residents  at  each  centre  will  have  to  provide  free 
board  and  lodging  for  the  circuit  teacher,  whilst  at  tneir  school- 
station. 

5.  Teachers  will  not  be  approved  unless  they  produce  evidence 
of  good  character  and  satisfy  the  Superintendent-General  of 
Education  of  their  qualifications  to  teach  the  English  or  Dutch 
language,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

6.  The  scholars  will  be  periodically  examined,  and  the  teacher 
will  draw  a  capitation  allowance  for  each  scholar  who  passes, 
according  to  the  scale  laid  do^n  for  private  farm  schools. 

(/.)  Private  Farm  Schools. 

1.  To  encourage  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  farmers 
and  others  who  reside  so  far  from  a  public  school  that  they 
cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  instruction  therein  provided,  the 
Superintendent-General  of  Education  is  empowered,  after  inquir}- 
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into'  the  attendance  and  attainments  of  such  children,  to  pay 
grants-in-aid  on  the  following  scale : — 

For  each  child  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  and  shown  to 
have  been  under  regular  instruction— 

£  8,  d. 
If  under  a  certificated  teacher  -  3  0  0 
If  under  an  uncertificated  teacher  -     2     0    0 

The  capitation  grants  to  be  paid  for  children  who,  after  exami- 
nation, have  passed  the  standards  of  elementary  instruction,  are 
as  follows : — 

£     s,   d. 
For  a  pass  in  the  1st  (lowest)  Standard         -     0  10    0 

2nd  „  -     0  15     0 

3rd  „  -     1     0    0 

4th  or  higher     „  -     1     5     0 

2.  The  grants  aforesaid  may  not  be  paid  unless  the  farm  or 
homestead  where  the  children  reside  is  situated  not  less  than  six 
miles  from  a  public  school,  and  imless  there  are  ascertained  to 
be  on  such  ferm  or  homestead  not  less  than  five*  children  under 
regular  mstruction. 

3.  No  grants  payable  on  account  of  the  attendance  and 
attainments  of  the  children  taught,  and  on  accoimt  of  allowances 
for  indigent  boarders  (at  the  rate  of  not  exceeding  122.  per 
annum),  shall  exceed  in  the  aggregate  302.  per  annum  on  one 
farm. 

4.  Teachers  will  not  be  approved  unless  they  produce  evidence 
of  good  character  and  satisfy  the  Superintendent- General  of 
Education  of  their  qualifications  to  teach  the  English  or  Dutch 
language,  crating,  and  arithmetic. 

5.  Applicants  for  the  grants  shall  furnish  such  information  as 
is  required  from  time  to  time  by  the  Superintendent-General  of 
Education  or  other  inspector  duly  authorised,  and  shall  comply 
with  such  regulations  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  made  for 
satis^ing  the  Government  that  the  conditions  of  aid  are  in  each 
case  duly  and  Jxyimfide  fulfilled. 

(gf.)  Aborigines. 

Native  Institutions. 

1.  Where  school  is  kept  for  not  less  than  four  hours  daily  by 
a  duly  qualified  teacher,  assisted  by  another  qualified  teacher, 
and  tne  average  daily  attendance  is  not  less  than  one  himdred, 
a  fixed  annual  allowance  will  be  made  in  aid  of  salaries,  not 
exceeding  lOW.  for  the  first  teacher,  40/.  for  the  assistant 
teacher,  and  102.  for  the  female  superintending  the  needlework 
of  the  girls. 

Native  Schools. 

2.  Where  school  is  kept  for  not  less  than  four  hours  daily  by 
a  teacher  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  English  as  well  as  m 

♦  For  infants  of  five  years  and  under  no  payment  is  made. 
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the  native  language,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  is  not  less 
than  fifty,  a  fixed  annual  allowance  will  be  made  in  aid  of 
salaries,  not  exceeding  40i.  for  the  teacher,  and  lOl.  for  the  female 
superintending  the  needlework  of  the  girls.  Where  the  teacher 
is  capable  of  giving  instruction  only  in  the  native  language  a 
fixed  annual  allowance  will  be  made  in  aid  of  his  salary,  not 
exceeding  20Z.,  provided  the  average  daily  attendance  is  not  less 
than  twenty-five. 

Industrial  Institutions. 

3.  To  encourage  native  youths  to  become  skilled  workmen  an 
allowance  of  15^.  per  annum,  maintenance  money,  will  be  made 
to  males  who,  after  one  yearns  probation,  shall  have  entered  into 
a  definite  engagement  vdth  tne  authorities  of  the  institution 
with  which  they  are  connected,  for  a  further  period  not  exceeding 
four  years,  nor  less  than  two  yeai*s,  as  apprentices  to  one  of  the 
following  trades:  carpentry,  wagonmakmg,  blacksmith's  work, 
tailoring,  shoemakinff,  printing,  and  bookbinding.  This  amount 
will  also  be  allowed  during  the  probationary  year. 

4.  To  encourage  the  female  portion  of  the  native  youth  to 
become  habituated  to  and  skilled  in  th^  perfonnanco  of  the 
duties  of  domestic  civilised  life,  an  allowance  of  10/.  iK?r  annum, 
maintenance  money,  Avill  be  made  to  females  Avho,  after  three 
months'  probation,  shall  have  entered  into  a  definite  engagement 
with  the  authorities  of  the  institution,  for  a  further  period  not 
exceeding  two  years  nor  less  than  one  year,  as  apprentices  to 
household  work. 

5.  It  shall  be  incumbent  on  the  authorities  to  provide  suit- 
able elementarj'  education,  either  morning  or  evening,  for  all 
apprentices. 

6.  The  number  of  those  who  can  be  received  as  apprentices 
being  limited,  it  is  desirable  to  bring  other  of  the  native  youth 
under  the  influences  of  the  missionary's  home  as  much  as 
possible  by  enabling  them  to  reside  in  the  institution  for  the 
purpose  01  bemg  educated.  For  this  object  an  allowance  of  10/. 
to  12Z.  per  annum  (the  exact  amount  being  determined  by  the 
locality)  will  be  made  towards  the  maintenance  of  native  boarders 
actually  resident  within  the  institution,  and  having,  besides  the 
ordinary  school  work,  some  industrial  occupation,  such  a,s  of  field 
or  garden  labour,  or  special  traming  for  pupil  teachers. 

7.  Boarders  and  apprentices  may  be  considered  as  forming 
part  of  the  required  average  of  daily  attendance. 

8.  To  train  native  youths  more  eflTectually  in  the  practical 
knowledge  of  trades,  an  annual  allowance  not  exceeding  120/. 
wiD  be  given  in  aid  of  the  salary  of  a  qualified  trade  teawier  in 
such  of  the  departments  of  carpentry,  wagonmaking,  smiths* 
work,  and  leather  work  as  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment, be  attached  to  a  native  industrial  institution ;  provided 
that  no  allowance  shall  be  given,  as  a  rule,  for  more  tnan  two 
trade  departments  in  the  same  institution,  nor  for  any  trade 
department  which  is  attended  by  less  than  fifteen  resident  native 
youths  on  probation  before  apprenticeship,  or  ten  resident 
nativpR  under  definite  engagement  ^ith  the  authorities  of  the 
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institution  as  apprentices  in  the  trade  department  for  which  an 
allowance  is  made. 

9.  An  allowance  not  exceeding  SOL  will  be  given  in  aid  of  the 
outfit  of  tools,  fittings,  and  materials  for  trade  departments  which 
may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Grovemment,  be  attached  to  a  native 
industrial  institution. 


III.  Enbolment  and  Attendance  of  PrpiLs. 

During  the  years  1892-9,  there  was  a  gratifying  increase  of 
74*2  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  the 
Klementary  Schools  of  the  Colony.  In  1892  the  number  on  the 
i-olls  was  83,347;  in  December,  1898,  it  had  risen  to  135,805: 
in  1899,  U)  147,424. 

There  lias  also  been  for  some  years  a  steady  improvement  in 
the  percentage  of  average  attendance,  the  percentages  for  the 
years  1894-9  oeing  as  follows : — 

73-73  for  the  year  1894. 

73-86  „  1895. 

74-41  „  1896. 

74-90  ,.  1887. 

76-97  „  1898. 

77-16  „  1899. 

In  the  report  for  1898  the  Superintendent-General  writes: — 
*•  In  the  Colony  proper  this  marked  improvement  makes  its 
appearance  in  almost  every  circuit.  .  .  Indeed,  in  all  these 
circuits  except  three,  the  increase  in  average  attendance  exceeds 
the  increase  in  enrolment ;  and  curiously  enough  the  three 
exceptions  are  all  in  the  Western  Province.  .  .  In  the 
Transkei  the  state  of  matters  is  not  so  pleasing." 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  in  the  third  quarter  of  1 899 
was  divided  as  follows : — 


White  -         -  i  Boys       -         -     30,396  \  .^  hok 
40-58  p.c.  \  Girls      -        -     29,429  /  ^^'^^^• 

Coloured      -  (  Boys       -        -     44,741  \  ^.^  .^^ 
59-42  p.c.  \  Girls       -         -     42,858  /  «^'-^^^- 

Among  the  white  children  the  excess  of  boys  over  girls  on  the 
rolls  steadily  diminished  during  the  period  1895-8.  Among  the 
coloured  children,  the  bovs  outnumbered  the  girls  for  the  first 
time  in  1898. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
schools : — 

1895  Increase  in  number  of  schools  over  1894,  218 

1896  .       „  „  „  1895,    34 

1897  „  „  .,  1896,    83 

1898  „  „  „  1897,200 

1899  „  „  „  1898,132 
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In  the  two  years  1898-9,  the  additional  schools  were  classified 
according  to  tne  type  as  under : — 


1898 


1899 


>» 


»»  »T 


Firsfc-class  Public  Schools        •       -        -        -  3  l 

Second-clasd    „ 

Third-class 

Poor  Schools     - 

Farm  Schools   - 

Special  Schools 

Evening  Schools 

Mission  Schools 

Aborigines  Schools 


3 

i     -2 

21 

!       20 

50 

31 

21 

26 

9 

1 

3 

-2 

32 

16 

60 

i   ^^ 

With  regard  to  Industrial  Schools  (classified  above  under 
special  schools)  the  Superintendent-General  writes  in  his  report 
for  1809  that  "  unfortunately  most  of  them  are  conducted  in  an 
amateurish  fashion,  the  teachers  placed  in  charge  having  in 
almost  every  case  liad  no  previous  trainmg  for  such  special 
work.  Notwithstanding  the  best  intentions  of  the  promoters, 
therefore,  the  work  done  iii  them  is  not  nearly  so  effective  as  it 
might  otherwise  be.  ....  Another  regrettable  fact  is  that 
in  many  cases  unsuitable  children  have  been  admitted — ^unsuit- 
able as  regards  age,  or  as  regards  the  circumstances  of  their 
parents." 

In  the  six  years  1892-8,  the  total  number  of  schools  in  opera- 
tion increased  from  1,510  to  2,588.  "  But,"  adds  the  Superin- 
tendent-General, "  notwithstanding  the  immense  preponderance 
of  the  coloured  people,  they  have  had  but  a  small  share  in  the 
advantage  resulting  from  tne  progressive  movement,  for  of  the 
1,078  additional  schools,  780  arc  appropriated  to  the  white 
population."  But  it  will  be  seen  that  alike  in  1898  and  1899 
the  figures  are  characterised  by  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  schools  for  coloured  children. 

The  following  table  shows  the  numbei-s  ofschools  which  lapsed 
in  the  four  years  1896-9 : — 

In  1896  the  number  of  schools  cIosikI  was  390 
„   1897  „  „  309 

„   1898  „  „  293 

„  1899  „  „  340 

Of  the  340  schools  which  lapsed  in  1899,  186  were  farm 
schools,  68  third  class  public  schools  41  poor  schools,  26  mission 
schools,  and  1 6  abcrigmes  schools. 
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School  Libmries, — Efforts  have  been  made  by  the  Department 
to  encourage  the  establishment  of  school  libraries.  In  tne  yeai^s 
1898  and  1899  the  movement  for  the  formation  ot  these  libraries 
made  unexpectedly  good  progress.  In  December  1898  there 
were  157  libraries  m  existence,  an  increase  of  about  28  per  cent, 
on  the  total  reached  in  the  previous  year ;  in  December  1899, 
205  libraries,  or  an  increase  of  30*5  per  cent. 

The  Superintendent-General  reports  on  this  subject : — "  Of  the 
seventy-seven  schools  of  the  first  class  there  are  still  eleven 
which  are  in  this  respect  defective."  "  The  managers  of  some 
schools,  and  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  the  principals  of  them, 
are  unquestionably  neglectmg  an  imjwrtant  part  of  their  duty  to 
the  young  people  plfiSed  imder  their  charge.  It  is  pleasing  to 
report  that,  as  the  result  of  a  circular  letter  &om  the  Department 
directing  att-ention  to  the  cheap  edition  of  the  '  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,'  and  offering  to  pay  half  the  cost  of  it,  as  many  as 
thirty-five  of  these  schools  provided  themselves  in  1898  with  a 
copy  of  thiH  valuable  work.' 

IV.  School  Cuericula, 


(a)  Ryllabus  of  THE  Elembntary  School  Coursb. 

[Pupilrt  may  take  their  Standards  either  in  English  or  in  Dutch.  If  both 
English  and  Dutch  he  taken,  only  the  half  of  the  English  and  the  half  of 
the  Dutch  Reading  Book  need  be  prepared. 

Besides  the  ordinary  Heading  Book  for  each  Standard,  a  special  Reading 
Book  (say)  on  GJeography,  History,  or  Science  will  be  found  very  helpful. 
The  copies  of  the  latter  book  need  not  belong  to  the  pupils,  but  to  the 
schooL 

To  pupils  who  pass  in  Standard  VII.  a  certificate  is  awarded  by  the 
Department] 

SUB-STANDARD    B. 

Reading.  To  read  with*ease  from  a  Primer  containing  sen- 
tences composed  of  monosyllabic  words. 

♦Writing  and  Spelling.  To  write  on  slate  between  lines 
simple  words  from  the  In&nt  Reader.  To  write  the  figures  1 
to  9. 

Arithmetic.    (1)  Written,    Reading  and  writing  of  number 
of  not  more  than  two  figures.    (2)  Mental.    Addition  of  2, 3,  and 
4  to  numbers  not  greater  than  36.      Subtraction  of  2,  3,  and  4 
from  such  numbers.     Multiplication  and  division  not  involving 
any  number  greater  than  12. 

Needlework.  Drills.  Simple  hemming  with  coloured 
cottons.    The  knitting  stitch. 

fDRAWiNO.  Horizontal  and  perpendicular  lines,  leading  to 
figures  and  patterns  drawn  on  slatesniled  in  squares. 

*  The  style  of  handwriting  approved  by  the  Deimrtment  is  that  some- 
times known  as  "  Semi-uprignt,  and  is  exemplified  in  Ramage's  Smttmatie 
Handwriting,  and  in  Pnihps'  Semi-uvri^t,  Nelson's  Royal,  Cnambers' 
OovtmiMni  Hand,  Collins'  New  Grapnie,yeTe  Foster's  Meainm^  and  other 
Copy  Books. 

t  In  connection  with  Drawing  in  this  and  other  Standards,  attention  is 
particularly  directed  to  I.  H.  Morris's  The  Teaching  of  Drawing, 
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STANDABD  I. 

Reading.  To  read  intelligently  from  a  Standard  I.  Reading 
Book. 

Recitation.  To  repeat  12  lines  of  simple  verse,  with  know- 
ledge of  the  meaning. 

Writing  and  Spelling.  To  write  on  slate  a  line,  containing 
at  least  one  capital  letter,  dictated  word  by  word  from  the  Read- 
ing Book.  To  show  a  finished  copy-book  in  large  hand,  con- 
taming  at  least  one  page  of  figures. 

Akithmetic.  (1)  Written,  Reading  and  writing  numbers  of 
not  more  than  four  figures.  Addition  of  five  numbers  of  not 
more  than  three  figures ;  subtraction  of  one  such  numbeffrom 
another.  (2)  Mental  Exercises  in  addition,  subtraction,  multi- 
plication, and  division,  not  involving  acquaintance  with  any 
number  above  25. 

Needlework.  Hemming:  sew  and  fell  seam.  A  simple 
article  of  use,  in  which  only  hemming  and  seaming  are  needed. 
Some  simple  knitted  article. 

Drawing.  As  for  Sub-Standard,  on  slates  or  on  paper,  with 
slanting  lines  in  addition. 

* 

standard  II. 

Reading.  To  read  intelligently  from  a  Standard  II.  Reading 
Book. 

Recitation.  To  repeat  20  lines  of  poetry,  with  knowledge  of 
the  meaning. 

Writing  and  Spelling.  To  write  on  slate  three  lines  dictated 
phrase  by  phrase  from  the  Reading  Book.  To  show  a  finished 
copy-book,  in  large  hand  and  medium  hand,  containing  at  least 
one  page  of  figures. 

ARrrHMETic.  (1)  Written.  Reading  and  writing  of  numbers 
of  not  more  than  seven  figures.  Addition  of  six  numbers  of  not 
more  than  six  figures,  subtraction  of  one  such  number  from 
another,  multiplication  of  any  two  numbers  whose  product  con- 
tains not  more  than  seven  figures,  and  division  of  such  a  number 
by  any  number  under  thirteen.  (2)  Mental  Exercises  in 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division,  not  involving 
acquaintance  with  any  number  above  100. 

Geography.  To  know  the  chief  natural  features  of  the 
country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school;  to  know  the  cardinal 
points ;  to  draw  a  plan  of  the  schoolroom ;  to  be  familiar  with  a 
plan  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  school. 

Needlework.  The  work  of  the  previous  Standard,  with 
greater  skiU.  Any  garment  or  other  usefiil  article  as  for  St  I. 
Knitting,  with  two  needles,  plain  and  purled,  e.g.,  cufis. 

Drawing.  More  difficult  figures  and  patterns  on  paper,  in- 
volving horizontal,  perpendicular,  and  slanting  lines. 

STANDAKD  UI. 

Readino.  To  re^ul  intelligently  from  a  Standard  III.  reading 
book. 
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Recitation.  To  repeat  32  lines  of  poetry  with  knowledge  of 
the  meaning. 

Writino  and  Spelling.    To  write  on  slate  six  lines  dictated 
from  the  Reading  Book,  and  ten  other  words  selected  from  a 
single  page  of  the  same.    To  show  a  finished  copv-book  contain- 
ing large  liand,  medium  hand,  and  small  hand,  havmg  at  leas 
one  page  of  figures. 

Arithmetic.  (1)  Written.  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion, and  division  of  whole  numbers  and  sums  of  money. 
(2)  Mental.  The  same  as  the  written  work.  Use  of  the  fact 
that  Id.  per  unit  is  the  same  as  Is.  per  dozen,  and  of  similar 
facts.  Knowledge  of  the  relations  between  the  common  weights 
and  measures,  with  easy  exercises.  Tables  of  Weights  avd 
Measures.  Ounce,  pound,  cwt.,  ton ;  inch,  foot,  yard,  mile ;  sq. 
inch,  sq.  foot,  so.  yd. ;  pint,  gallon ;  second,  minute,  hour,  day. 

Grammar.  To  tell  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  simple  sen- 
tence    To  point  out  nomis,  verbs,  adjectives,  and  adverbs. 

Geography.  To  know  the  mode  of  representing  on  a  map 
the  different  surface  features ;  to  be  familiar  with  a  map  of  the 
Division  in  which  the  school  is  situated,  and  with  the  position  of 
the  Division  on  the  map  of  the  Colony. 

Needlework.  WorK  of  previous  Standards.  Stitching, 
feather-stitching  and  herring-boning  on  canvas  and  other  suit- 
able material  A  single  garment.  Use  of  four  needles  in 
knitting. 

Drawing.    Drawing  up  to  Standard  I.  in  Morris's  book. 

STANPABD    IV. 

Reading.  To  read  fluently  and  intelligently  from  a  Standard 
IV.  Reading  Book,  for  an  ordinary  narrative  from  any  other 
source. 

Recitation.  To  recite  40  lines  of  poetry,  with  knowledge  of 
the  meaning  and  allusions. 

Writing  and  Spelling.  To  write  on  slate  or  paper  six  lines 
dictated  from  the  Reading  Book,  and  fifteen  other  words  selected 
from  a  single  page  of  the  same.  To  show  a  finished  copy-book 
in  medium  hancTand  small  hand,  containing  at  least  one  page  of 
figures. 

Arithmetic.  (1)  Written.  Addil  ion,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion, and  division  of  weights  and  measures.  Different  ways  of 
expressing  a  given  weight  or  measure.  The  principle  involved 
in  the  process  known  as  "  Practice,"  with  easy  exercises.  Easy 
'*  Proportion  "  exercises.  (2)  Mental.  The  same  as  the  written 
work.  Easy  operations  with  very  simple  fractions  (halves, 
Quarters,  eighths,  thirds,  sixths,  twelfths).  Tables  of  Weights  and 
ideasures.  Dram,  ounce,  pound,  quarter,  cwt,  ton ;  Cape  cwt.. 
Cape  ton;  inch,  foot,  yard,  pole,  furlong,  mile;  square  inch, 
square  foot  square  yard,  square  pole,  rooa,  acre,  square  mile ; 
Cape  so.  foot.  Cape  sq.  rood,  morgen,  acre ;  cubic  inch,  cubic 
foot,  cuoic  yard ;  gill,  pint,  quart,  gallon,  bushel ;  anker,  half- 
aiim,  leaguer;  bushel,  quart;  busnel,  muid ;  second,  minute, 
hour,  day,  week,  month,  year. 

4131.  L 
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Grammar.  To  analyse  a  simple  sentence,  and  to  tell  the 
grammatical  names  of  the  words  m  it.  To  know  the  inflection 
of  nouns  and  verbs.  To  correct  grammatical  errors  in  a  simple 
sentence. 

(Composition.  To  reproduce,  after  hearing  it  read  twice,  a 
simple  story  of  about  10  lines  in  length. 

Geography.  The  form  of  the  Earth;  Day  and  Night; 
Latitude  and  Longitude.  To  know  the  map  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
including  features  of  coastline,  chief  mountain  ranges,  chief 
rivers  and  their  basins,  railways,  situations  and  chief  industries 
of  towns  having  over  2,000  inhabitants.  To  draw  said  map  from 
memory.  Position  of  South  Africa  on  the  Globe.  Names  and 
situations  of  the  various  continents  and  oceans. 

Needlework.  Button-holing  on  canvas.  Tapes  for  fasten- 
ing, for  hanging,  and  for  strengthening  an  oponmg.  Run  and 
feU  seam.  Gathering  and  setting  in.  A  finished  garment.  Some 
useful  knitted  article. 

Drawing.    Drawing  up  to  Standard  II.  in  Morris's  Book. 

standard  v. 

Reading.  To  read  fluently  and  intelligently  from  a  Standard 
V.  Reading  Book,  or  a  passage  from  any  standard  historical 
author. 

Recitation.  To  recite  60  lines  of  poetry,  with  knowledge  of 
meaning  and  allusions. 

Writing  and  Spelling.  To  write  on  paper  to  dictation  30 
words  selected  from  three  consecutive  pages  of  the  Reading 
Book.    To  show  a  finished  copy-book  ana  a  home-exercise  book. 

ARrrHMETic.  (1)  Writen,  General  notation  for  fractions, 
and  the  iisual  operations  with  fractions  expressed  in  this  nota- 
tions. More  difficult  "  Proportion  "  and  "  Practice "  exercises. 
Making  out  of  tradesmen's  accoimts.  (2)  Mevtnl,  The  same  as 
the  written  work,  with  special  attention  to  exercises  regarding 
tenths,  htmdredtliH,  tJvonsandths,  &c. 

Grammar.  To  analyse  an  easy  sentence  containing  one  sub- 
ordinate clause,  and  to  parse  fully  the  words  in  it  To  correct 
grammatical  errors  in  a  similar  sentence. 

Composition.  To  reproduce,  after  hearing  it  read  twice,  a 
short  narrative. 

Ge(^raphy.  The  Seasons.  Africa  and  Europe,  including 
features  of  coastline,  chief  mountain  ranges,  chief  rivers  and 
their  basins,  chief  states  or  territorial  divisions  and  their 
capitals;  situations  and  chief  industries  of  towns  over  250,000 
inhabitants,  commercial  relations  with  Cape  Colony.  Map 
drawing  from  memory. 

History.  English:  the  period  1066 — 1485.  Cape  Colony: 
the  early  period  up  to  1820. 

Needlework,  (a)  Making  and  Stitch  hi g.  Hemming,  gather- 
ing, setting  in  and  seaming  as  for  underlinen,  pinafores,  and 
other  outside  garments  and  frocks:  an  untrimmed  garment 
applying  above  processes.  (/>)  Mending,  Patching  in  flannel 
(herring-bone    stitch),    plain    darning  as    for   thin    places   on 
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stocking- web.  (c)  Knitting,  A  simple- knitted  garment,  (d) 
ClUting'Out.  Flat  patterns  of  a  chemise  and  a  pinafore  for  a 
chUd. 

♦Woodwork.  (1)  Practical  Woodworking:  Exercises  1-10  of 
Young's  Working  Diagrams  far  Mamud  TrainiTw,  (2)  Draw- 
i>W  (JiM  size):  (a)  Projection  of  rectangular  solids:  (6)  The 
plans  and  elevations  of  the  exercises  of  the  year;  (c)  Simple 
isometric  drawing.  (3)  Theory :  (a)  To  name  a  few  common 
kinds  of  hard  ana  of  soft  wood  and  to  tell  where  they  are  chiefly 
gi-own;  (h)  The  construction  and  use  of  the  tools  required  in 
the  exercises  for  the  year. 

Drawing  Freehand  and  geometrical  drawing  up  to  Standard 
III.  in  Morris* 8  Book. 

STANDARD  VI. 

Reading.  To  read  fluently  and  intelligently  from  a  Standard 
VI.  Reading  Book,  or  a  prose  dialogue  from  any  standard 
author. 

REcrTATioN.  To  recite  eighty  lines  of  poetry,  with  knowledge 
of  meanings  and  allusions. 

Writing  and  Spelling.  To  write  on  paper  to  dictation  thirty 
words  selected  from  the  Reading  Book.  To  show  home-exercise 
books. 

Arithmetic.  (1)  Written,  Short  notation  for  decimal  frac- 
tions and  the  usual  operations  with  fractions  expressed  in  this 
notation.  Calculation  of  percentages,  including  interest.  Mensu- 
i-ation  of  rectangular  surfaces  and  solids.  (2)  Mental,  The  same 
as  the  ^vritten  work. 

Grammar.  To  analyse  a  complex  prose  sentence  containing 
at  least  two  subordinate  clauses,  one  ofwhich  may  be  subordinate 
to  the  other,  and  to  parse  the  words  in  it.  To  correct  gram- 
matical errors  in  a  similar  sentence.  To  tell  the  meanings  and 
use  of  the  principal  prefixes  and  suffixes. 

(Composition.  To  describe  some  familiar  natural  object,  or 
write  a  business  letter,  the  general  scope  of  which  is  given. 

(tEOORAPHY.  Climate,,  Winds,  Rainfall.  The  remaining  con 
tinents,  including  features  of  coastline,  chief  mountain  ranges, 
chief  rivers  and  their  basins,  chief  states  and  their  capitals, 
situations,  and  chief  industries  of  towns  having  over  200,000 
inhabitants ;  commercial  relations  with  Cape  Colony.  Map 
drawing  from  memory, 

History.  English:  the  period  1485-1688.  Cape  Colony: 
the  period  1820  up  to  present  time. 

Needlework,  (a)  Making  and  Stitching,  Work  of  previous 
year,  button-holing  and  sewing  on  of  buttons,  a  single  garment 


♦  In  connection  with  Woodwork  in  this  and  other  standards,  attention  is 
particidarly  directed  to  C.  S.  Young's  Manttal  Training  for  the  Standards, 
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to  be  cut  out  by  maker.  (6)  Mevdhig.  Plain  darning  of  a  hole 
on  stocking-web.  (c)  Kniithig.  A  simple  knitted  garment. 
{d)  Cutting-out  Flat  pattern  of  a  baby^s  first  shirt,  drawers  for 
a  child,  and  garments  set  in  previous  year. 

Woodwork.  (1)  Pinctical  Wood-working:  Exercises  11-20 
of  Young's  Working  Diagrams  for  Manual  Training.  (2) 
Ihuwing  (full  size  or  to  a  larger  scale) :  (a)  Simple  solids  in 
plan,  elevation,  and  section ;  (/>)  Construction  of  plain  scales ; 
(c)  The  plans,  elevations,  and  sections  of  the  exercises  for  the 
year;  (a)  Isometric  dravring.  (3)  Thexn^j,  (a)  The  felling, 
seasoning,  and  uses  of  the  common  varieties  of  hard  and  soft 
woods ;  (b)  The  construction  and  use  of  the  tools  required  in  the 
exercises  tor  the  year. 

Drawing.  Freehand  and  geometrical  (scale)  drawing  up  to 
Standard  IV.  in  Moi^iss  books. 

STANDABD  VII. 

[Upon  passing  which  the  Department  awards  a  certificate,] 

Reading.  To  read  fluently  and  intelligently  a  dialogue  in 
blank  verse  from  any  standard  author. 

Recitation.  To  recite  100  lines  of  verse  from  a  standard 
dramatic  author,  with  knowledge  of  meanings  and  allusions. 

Writing  and  Spelling.  To  write  on  paper  to  dictation 
thirty  words  selected  from  a  work  of  any  well-known  modem 
author.    To  show  home-exercise  books. 

Arithmetic.  (1)  Written,  Practical  applications  connected 
with  Interest  (Simple  and  Compound),  Profit  and  Loss,  Discount, 
Stocks,  Mensuration  of  the  triangle  and  circle.  (2)  Mental.  Tlie 
same  as  the  >*Titten  work. 

Grammar.  Analysis  and  parsing ;  rules  of  syntax ;  correction 
of  grammatical  errors;  wom-formation  from  the  common  and 
more  important  roots. 

Composition.  To  write  an  essay,  of  about  thirty  lines  in 
length,  on  one  of  three  given  subjects. 

Geography.  The  chief  Ocean  Currents.  The  British  Isles, 
British  Colonies  and  Dependencies  in  greater  detail.  Geo- 
graphical distribution  of  the  principal  commercial  products. 

History.  English:  the  period  1066—1688.  Cape  Colony: 
the  entire  period. 

Needlework,  (a)  Making  and  Stitching.  Work  of  previous 
years,  tucks,  gussets,  and  garments  showing  stitches  of  this  and 
previous  years,  to  be  cut  out  by  maker.  (6)  Mending,  Patching 
in  calico  and  print,  darning  on  coarse  linen  (diagonal  cut)  and  on 
woollen  material  (hedge  tear),    (r)  Knitting,    Any  ordinary  gar- 
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ment.  (d)  Cutting-out  Flat  pattern  of  gaiment  made  for  the 
year,  of  pattern  set  for  the  previous  years,  of  chemise  for  an 
adult,  and  of  night-dress  for  an  adult 

Woodwork.  (1)  Ptxtctical  Woodu}orking,  (a)  Exercises 
21-32  of  Yoimg's  Workinq  Diojiraiina  for  Manual  Training ; 

(b)  To  use  the  tools  required  for  this  and  the  previous  years,  and 
to  sharpen  a  chisel  or  plane  iron.  (2)  Drawing  (to  scale) : 
(a)  More  difficult  examples  in  orthographic  and  isometric  pro- 
jection; (6)  The  plans,  elevations,  sections,  and  isometric  pro- 
jections of  the  exercises  for  the  year.  (3)  Theory :  (a)  The 
OTOwth,  felling,  seasoning,  and  uses  of  the  common  varieties  of 
nard  and  soft  woods;   (6)  The  use  of  nails,  screws,  and  glue; 

(c)  The  construction  and  use  of  the  ordinary  wood-working 
tools. 

Drawing.  Free  and  geometrical  and  model  drawing  up  to 
Standard  V.  in  Morrhis  book. 

In  1898  and  1899  there  were  respectively  109,912  and  121,827 
pupils  present  at  inspection,  and  after  examination  they  were 
classifieu  as  follows : — 


1898. 

1899, 

Percentage 
of  Total. 

Percentage 
of  Total; 

Snb-Standard 

d2,854 

48-08 

58,876 

48  33 

Standard  L    • 

■ 

16,491 

15-00 

17,746 

14-56 

11. 

« 

14,861 

13-52 

16,178 

13^28 

III.     . 

■ 

10,421 

1 

9-48 

11,555 

9-49 

IV. 

- 

7,155 

6-51 

7,860 

6-45 

V. 

3,571 

3-25 

4,290 

3-52 

VI. 

1,959 

1-78 

2,084 

1-71 

VII. 

673 

•61 

866 

•71 

Ex-Standaixl 

390 

•36 

484 

•39 

Unclassifiod    • 

1,537 

1-39 

1,888 

1-54 

The  large  number  of  pupils  below  Standard  I.  was  due  partly 
to  the  large  increase  in  the  nmnber  of  new  schools  started  during 
the  two  years,  and  partly  to  the  increase  of  Kindergarten  schoofi 
among  the  white  population.  A  more  satisfactory  test  of  progress 
is  that  afforded  by  a  comparison  of  the  numbers  of  pupils  in  the 
upper  standards.  Thus  tne  percentage  of  pupils  above  Standard 
Fv.  was  in — 


1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899 

5-82 

6-68 

704 

7-39 

7-87 
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The  interest  taken  in  Manual  Occupations  is  well  borne  out  by 
the  reports  on  the  work  of  the  schools  in  this  department  in 
1897-9:— 

Bovs'  Handiwork. — Very  fair  progress  continues  to  be  made 
in  the  teaching  of  handiwork  to  boys.  The  following  are  the 
figures  for  the  past  five  years : — 


Year. 

No.  of  Schools.       No.  of  Pupils  taught 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

34 
42 

47 

1,063 
1,443 
1,776 
2,260 
2,292 

Of  the  2,292  pupils  \mder  instruction  in  1899,  837  presented 
themselves  for  examination  in  December,  with,  on  the  whole, 
very  satisfactory  results.  The  percentage  of  pupils  presenting 
themselves  for  examination  is  regarded  as  still  much  too  low, 
but  in  1899  the  character  of  the  instruction  is  reported  to  have 
been  much  improved.    The  results  of  the  examination  were  : — 


l8t  Grade 
Certificate. 

2nd  Grade 
Certificate. 

Total. 

First  Wooihvork  Standard  • 

- 

01 

280 

341 

Second        „               „          -        • 

- 

56 

116 

172 

Third          „               „          .        . 

• 

24 

47 

71 

Totals       - 

• 

141 

343 

584 

The  corresponding  number;}  for 
preceding  year  were 

the 

138 

487 

e2o 

Girls'  Handiwork.— Still  ^jreatcr  progress  is  noted  in  the 
teaching  of  Needlework  to  Girls.  Over  4,000  more  girls  have 
been  under  iDStniction  than  was  the  case  a  year  ago.  The 
figures  for  the  two  years  are : — 


Year. 


1898 
1809 


No.  of  Schools. 

1,511 
1,628 


No  of  Pupils  taught. 


43,320 
47,912 


In  the  report  for  1899,  remarkable  figures  arc  given  showing 
the  progress  in  Vocal  Music,  to  the  neglect  of  wnich  Dr.  Muir 
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drew  special  attention  in  his  first  report  in  1892.     The  following 
are  the  statistics  for  the  three  years  1897-9. 


Number  of  Schools  in 
ich  Vocal  M 
was  taaght. 


which  Vocal  Music  I        t^^II^^V^J^!;^^. 

w»*  f..n<,»it.  Taught  Vocal  Music. 


1897  '  771  46,249 

58,689 


1898  I  936 

1899  I  1,209 


96,183 


Gratifying  progress  is  also  reported  in  Drawing — a  subject 
formerly  much  nedected.  In  1899  it  was  taught  in  612  schools 
to  29,115  pupils.  There  has  also  been  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  well  equipped  laboratories  for  teaching  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

{$)  Syllabus  of  the  Hush  School  Course  (1899). 

[Pupils  may  take  their  standards  either  in  English  or  in  Dutch.  If  both 
English  and  Dutch  be  taken,  only  the  half  of  the  English  and  the  half  of 
the  Dutch  Reading  Book  need  be  prepared. 

Besides  the  ordinary  Reading  Book  for  each  standard,  a  special  Reading 
Book  (say)  on  geography,  history,  or  science  will  be  found  very  helpful. 
The  copies  of  the  latter  book  need  not  belong  to  the  pupils,  but  to  the 
school.] 

sub-standard  b. 

Reading.  To  read  with  ease  from  an  Infant  Reader  containmg 
sentences  composed  of  monosyllabic  words. 

♦  Writing  and  Spelung.  To  write  on  slates  between  lines 
simple  words  from  the  Infant  Reader.  To  write  the  figures  1 
to  9. 

Arithmetic.  (1)  Written.  Reading  and  writing  of  numbers 
of  not  more  than  two  figures.  (2)  Mental,  Addition  of  2,  3, 
and  4  to  numbers  not  greater  than  3G.  Subtraction  of  2,  3,  and 
4  from  such  numbers.  Multiplication  and  division  not  involving 
any  number  greater  than  12. 

Needlework.  Drills.  Simple  henuning  with  coloured 
cottons.    The  knitting  stitch. 

t  Drawing.  HorizonUil  and  perpendicular  lines,  leading  to 
figures  and  patterns  drawn  on  slates  ruled  hi  squares. 

STANDARD   I. 

Reading.  To  read  intelligently  from  a  Standard  I.  Reading 
Book. 


♦  The  style  of  handwriting  approved  by  the  Department  is  that  sonie- 
timcH  known  as  "  Senii-upright,"  and  i«  exemplifieil  in  Itamage's  Systematic 
Handtpriiiwj ;  Philips'  Semi-vpright^  Nelson's  Royal^  Chambers  Govern- 
ment  Handy  Collins'  New  Graphic^  Vere  Foster's  Jtedtum  Copy  Books  and 
others. 

t  In  connection  with  Drawing  in  this  and  other  Standards,  attention  is 
parttcularly  directed  to  I.  H.  Morris's  The  Teaching  of  DratPtng, 
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R£CiTATiON.  To  repeat  12  lines  of  simple  verse,  with 
knowledge  of  the  meanmg. 

Writing  and  Spelling.  To  write  on  slate  a  Kne,  con- 
taining at  least  one  capital  letter,  dictated  word  by  word  from  the 
Reading  Book  To  show  a  finished  copy-book  in  large  hand, 
containmg  at  least  one  page  of  figures. 

Akithmetic.  (1)  Written.  Reading  and  writing  numbers  of 
not  more  than  four  figures.  Addition  of  five  numbers  of  not 
more  than  three  figures ;  subtraction  of  one  such  number  from 
another.  (2)  Merited,  Exercises  in  addition,  subtraction,  mul- 
plication,  and  division,  not  involving  acquaintance  with  any 
number  above  25. 

Needlework.  Hemming:  sew  and  fell  seam.  A  simple 
article  of  use,  in  which  only  hemming  and  seaming  are  needed. 
Some  simple  knitted  article. 

Drawing.  As  for  Sub-Standard,  on  slates  or  on  paper,  with 
slanting  Unes  in  addition. 

STANDARD  II. 

Reading.  To  read  mtelligently  from  a  Standard  II.  Reading 
Book 

Recitation.  To  repeat  20  lines  of  poetry,  with  knowledge  of 
the  meaning. 

Writing  and  Spelung.  To  write  on  slate  three  lines 
dictated  phrase  by  phrase  from  the  Reading  Book.  To  show  a 
finished  copy-book,  in  large  hand  and  medium  hand,  containing 
at  least  one  page  of  figures. 

Arithmetic.  (1)  Written.  Reading  and  writing  of  numbers 
of  not  more  than  seven  figures.  Addition  of  six  numbers  of  not 
more  than  six  figures,  subtraction  of  one  such  number  from 
another,  multiplication  of  any  two  numbci's  whose  product  con- 
tains not  more  than  seven  figures,  and  division  of  such  a  number 
by  any  number  under  thirteen.  (2)  Menial.  Exercises  in 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division,  not  involving 
acquaintance  with  any  numoer  above  100. 

CrEOGRAPHY.  To  know  the  chief  natural  features  of  the  country 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  school ;  to  know  the  cardinal  points ;  to 
draw  a  plan  of  the  schoolroom :  to  be  familiar  with  a  plan  of  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  school. 

Needlework.  The  work  of  the  previous  Standard,  with 
greater  skill.  Any  garment  or  other  useful  article  as  for  St.  I, 
Knitting,  with  two  needles,  plain  and  purled,  e.g.,  cuffs. 

Drawing.  More  diflicult  figures  and  patterns  on  paper 
involving  horizontal,  perpendicular  and  slanting  lines. 

STANDARD  III. 

Read  ng.  ^  To  read  intelligently  from  a  Standard  III.  Reading 
Book. 

Recitation.  To  repeat  32  lines  of  poetry  with  knowledge  of 
the  meaning. 

Writing  and  Spelling.  To  write  on  slate  six  lines  dictated 
from  the  Reading  Book,  and  ten  other  words  selected  from  a 
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single  page  of  the  same.  To  show  a  finished  copv-book  con- 
taining lai-ge  hand,  medium  hand,  and  small  hand,  having  at 
least  one  page  of  tigiures. 

Arithmet[c.  (1)  Written.  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion, and  division  of  whole  numbers  and  sums  of  money.  (2) 
Mental.  The  same  as  the  written  work.  Use  of  the  fact  that  Id. 
per  unit  is  the  same  as  Is.  per  dozen,  and  of  similar  facts. 
Knowledge  of  the  relations  between  the  common  weights  and 
measures,  with  easy  exercises.  Tables  of  Weights  and  Measures. 
Oimce,  pound,  cwt.,  ton ;  inch,  foot,  yard,  mile ;  sq.  inch,  sq.  ft., 
sq.  yd. ;  pint,  quart,  gallon ;  second,  minute,  hour,  day. 

Grammar.  To  tell  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  simple 
sentence.     To  point  out  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  and  adverbs. 

Geography.  To  know  the  mode  of  representing  on  a  map  the 
different  surface  features:  to  be  familiar  with  a  map  oi  the 
Division  in  which  the  school  is  situated,  and  with  the  position  of 
the  Division  on  the  map  of  the  Colony. 

Needlework.     Work    of   previous  Standards.      Stitching, 

feather-stitching    and    hemng-boning  on    canvas    and    other 

suitable  material.  A  single  garment.  Use  of  four  needles  in 
knitting. 

Drawing.     Drawing  up  to  Standard  I.  in  Morris's  book. 

STANDAKD  IV. 

Reading.  To  read  fluently  and  intelUgently  from  a  Standard 
IV.  Reading  Book,  or  an  ordinary  narrative  from  any  other 
sovu*ce. 

Recitation.  To  recite  40  lines  of  poetry,  with  knowledge  of 
the  meaning  and  allusions. 

Writing  and  Spelling.  To  write  on  slate  or  paper  six  lines 
dictated  from  the  Reading  Book,  and  fifteen  other  words  selected 
from  a  single  page  of  the  same.  To  show  a  finished  copy-book 
in  medium  hand  and  small  hand,  containing  at  least  one  page  of 
figures. 

Arithmetic  (1)  Wriffm.  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion, and  division  of  weights  and  measures.  Different  ways  of 
expressing  a  given  weight  or  measure.  The  principle  involved 
in  the  process  known  as  "  Practice,'*  with  easy  exercises.  Easy 
"  Proportion  "  exercises.  (2)  Mental.  The  same  as  the  ^vritten 
work.  Easy  operations  with  very  simple  fractions  (halves, 
quarters,  eignths,  thirijs,  sixths,  twelfths).  Tables  of  Weights  and 
Measures.  Dram,  ounce,  pound,  quarter,  cwt,  ton ;  Cape  cwt.. 
Cape  ton;  inch,  foot,  yard,  pole,  furlong,  mile;  square  inch, 
square  foot,  square  yard,  square  pole,  rood,  acre,  square  mile ; 
Cape  sq.  ft.,  Cape  sq.  rood,  morgen,  acre;  cubic  inch,  cubic 
foot,  cuoic  yard;  rill,  pint,  quart,  gallon,  bushel;  anker,  half- 
aum,  lei^er;  bushel,  quarter;  bushel,  muid;  second,  minute, 
hour,  day,  week,  month,  year. 

Grammar.  To  analyse  a  simple  sentence,  and  to  tell  the 
grammatical  names  of  the  words  in  it.    To  know  the  inflection 
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of  nouns  and  verbs.     To  correct  grammatical  errors  in  a  simple 
sentence. 

Composition.  To  reproduce,  after  hearing  it  read  twice,  a 
simple  story  of  about  10  lines  in  length. 

Geography.  The  form  of  the  Earth;  Day  and  Night; 
Latitude  and  Longitude.  To  know  the  map  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
including  features  of  coastline,  chief  mountain  ranges,  chief  rivers 
and  their  basins,  railway^,  situations  and  chief  industries  of  towns 
having  over  2,000  inhabitants.  To  draw  said  map  from  memory. 
Position  of  South  Africa  on  the  Globe.  Names  and  situations 
of  the  various  continents  and  oceans. 

Needlework.  Button-holing  on  canvas.  Tapes  for  fastening, 
for  hanging,  and  for  stren^hening  an  opening.  Run  and  fell 
seam.  Gatnering  and  setting  in.  A  finished  garment.  Some 
useful  knitted  article. 

Drawing.     Drawing  up  to  Standard  IL  in  Morris's  Book. 

STANDARD  V. 

Reading.  To  read  fluently  and  intelligently  from  a  Standard 
V.  Reading  Book,  or  a  passage  from  any  standard  historical 
author. 

Recitation.  To  recite  60  lines  of  poetry,  with  knowledge  of 
meaning  and  allusions. 

Writing  and  Spelling.  To  write  on  paper  to  dictation 
thirty  words  selected  from  three  consecutive  pages  of  the 
Reading  Book.  To  show  a  finished  copy-book  and  a  home- 
exercise  book. 

Arithmetic.  (1)  Written,  General  notation  for  fractions, 
and  the  usual  operations  with  fractions  expressed  in  this  nota- 
tion. More  difficult  "  Proportion "  and  "  Practice "  exercises. 
Making  out  of  tradesmen  s  accoimts.  (2)  Mental.  The  same  as 
the  written  work,  with  special  attention  to  exercises  regarding 
tentlis,  liundi*edths,  thousandths,  &c. 

Grammar.  To  analyse  an  easy  sentence  containing  one  sub- 
ordinate clause,  and  to  parse  fully  the  words  in  it.  To  correct 
grammatical  errors  in  a  snuilar  sentence. 

Composition.  To  reproduce,  after  hearing  it  read  twice,  a 
short  narrative. 

Latin  (or  a  Modern  Language).  Introductory  instruction. 
This  subject  will  not  be  specially  examined. 

Geography.  The  Seasons.  Africa  and  Europe,  includhig 
features  of  coastline,  chief  mountain  ranges,  chief  rivers,  and 
their  basins,  chief  states  or  territorial  divisions  and  their  capitals: 
situations  and  chief  industries  of  towns  having  over  250,000 
inhabitants;  commercial  relations  with  Cape  Colony.  Map 
drawing  from  memory. 

History.  English:  the  period  1066 — 1485.  Cape  Colony: 
the  early  period  up  to  1820. 

Needlework,  (a)  Making  arul  Stitching.  Hemming,  gather- 
ing, and  setting  in  and  seaming  as  for  underlinen,  pinaiores  and 
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other  outside  garments,  and  frocks;  an  imtrimmed.  garment 
applying  above  processes.  (6)  Mendimj.  Patching  in  flannel 
(herring-bone  stitch),  plain  darning  as  for  thin  places  on  stock- 
ing-web (c)  Knitting.  A  simple-knitted  garment,  (d)  Cut- 
ting out    Jlat  patterns  of  a  chemise  and  a  pinafore  for  a  child. 

♦Woodwork.  (1)  Practical  Woodworking :  Exercises  1-10  of 
Yoime's  Workhig  Dixigraiina  for  Manual  Training.  (2)  Draw- 
i^^g  (tidl  size) :  (a)  Projection  of  simple  rectangular  solids ;  (h) 
The  plans  and  elevations  of  the  exercises  for  the  year,  (c)  Simple 
isometric  drawing.  (3)  Theo^^y :  (a)  To  name  a  few  common 
kinds  of  hard  ana  of  soft  wood,  and  to  tell  where  they  are  chiefly 
grown ;  (6)  The  construction  and  use  of  the  tools  required  in  the 
exercises  for  the  year. 

Drawing.  Freehand  and  geometrical  drawing  up  to  Standard 
III.  in  Morris's  book. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  STANDARD  A. 

Reading.  To  read  fluently  and  intelligently  from  a  Standard 
VI.  Reading  Book,  or  a  prose  dialogue  from  any  standard 
author. 

Recitation.  To  recite  80  lines  of  poetry  from  a  standard 
author,  with  knowledge  of  meaning  and  allusions. 

Writing  and  Spelling.  To  write  on  paper  to  dictation  thirty 
words  selected  from  the  Reading  Book.  To  show  home-exercise 
books. 

Grammar.  To  analyse  a  complex  prose  sentence  containing 
at  least  two  subordinate  clauses,  one  oi  which  mar  be  subordinate 
to  the  other,  and  to  parse  the  words  in  it.  To  correct  gram- 
matical errors,  in  a  similar  sentence.  To  tell  the  meaning  and 
use  of  the  principal  prefixes  and  suffixes. 

Composition.  To  describe  some  familiar  natural  object,  or 
write  a  business  letter,  the  general  scope  of  which  is  given. 

Geography.  Climate,  Winds,  Rainfall.  North  and  South 
America,  Asia,  Australasia,  including  features  of  coastline,  chief 
mountain  ranges,  chief  rivers  and  their  basins,  chief  states  and 
their  capitals,  situations  and  chief  industries  of  towns  having 
over  200,000  inhabitants:  commercial  relations  with  Cape 
Colony.     Map  drawin^i(  from  memory. 

HiSTORV.  English:  the  period  1485-1688.  Cape  Colony: 
The  period  1820  up  to  the  present  time.  Pupils  will  not  he 
individually  examined  in  this  subject.  In  addition  to  the 
oinlinary  text-hook,  the  use  of  a  Historical  Reader  is  recom- 
mended. 

Latin  (or  a  Modem  Language).  Elementary  Accidence  up 
to  and  including  the  indicative  mood  of  the  active  and  passive 
voices  of  regular  verbs,  with  easy  corresponding  exercises  in 
translation  into  and  from  English.  (Any  text-book  similar  to 
Macmillan's  Latin  Course,  Part  I.,  will  indicate  the  range.) 

Modern  Language  (or  Latin).  An  ordinary  first  year's  course 

*  In  connection  with  Woodwork  in  this  and  other  Standards,  attention 
is  particularly  directed  to  0.  S.  Young's  Manual  Training  for  the 
Siandardi. 
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in  Elenientarj^  Grammar  and  Translation,  practice  being  given  in 
reading  and  m  writing  to  dictation.  (Any  text-book  similar  to 
MacmUlan's  First  Year's  Coui'se  in  French,  for  example,  will  indi- 
cate the  range  of  examination.) 

Arithmetic.  (1)  Written.  Short  notation  for  decimal  frac- 
tions and  the  usual  operations  with  fractions  expressed  in  this 
notation.  Calculation  of  percentages,  including  interest.  Men- 
suration of  rectangular  surfaces  and  solids.  (2)  Mental  The 
same  as  the  written  work. 

Mathematics.  Introductory  instruction.  This  subject  will 
not  be  exumined. 

Needlework,  (a)  Making  and  Stitching,  Work  of  previous 
year,  button-hoUng  and  sewing  on  of  buttons,  a  simple  garment 
to  be  cut  out  by  maker,  (h)  Me7iding.  Plain  darning  of  a  hole 
on  stocking- web.  (c)  Knitting,  A  simple  knitted  garment. 
(d)  Cutting  out.  Flat  pattern  of  a  baby's  lirst  shirt,  drawers  for 
a  child,  ana  garments  set  for  Standard  V. 

Woodwork.  (1).  Practical  Woodworkioig :  Exercise  11-20  of 
Youngs  Working  Dia^rxiina  for  Manual  Training,  (2)  Draw- 
ing (fidl  size  or  to  a  larger  scale) :  (a)  Simple  soUds  in  plan, 
elevation,  and  section ;  (h)  Construction  of  plam  scales ;  (c)  The 

flans,  elevations,  and  sections  of  the  exercises  for  the  year ;  (d) 
sometric  drawing.  (3)  Theory  :  (a)  The  felling,  seasoning,  and 
uses  of  the  common  varieties  of  hard  and  soft  woods ;  (o)  The 
construction  and  use  of  the  tools  required  in  the  exercises  for 
the  year. 

Drawing.  Freehand  and  geometrical  (scale)  drawing  up  to 
Standard  IV.  in  Morris's  Book. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  STANDARD  B. 

Reading.  To  read  fluently  and  intelligently  a  dialogue  in 
blank  verse  from  any  standard  author. 

Recitation.  To  recite  100  lines  of  verse  from  a  standard 
dramatic  author,  with  knowledge  of  meaning  and  allusions. 

Writing  and  Spelling.  To  >vrrite  on  paper  to  dictation  thirty 
words  selected  from  a  work  of  any  well-known  modem  author. 
To  show  home-exercise  books. 

Grammar.  Analysis  and  parsing ;  rules  of  syntax ;  correction 
of  grammatical  errors ;  w  ord-formation  from  the  more  common 
ana  important  roots. 

Composition.  To  write  an  essay,  of  about  30  lines  in  length 
on  one  of  three  given  subjects. 

Geography.  The  chief  Ocean  Currents'  The  British  Isles ; 
British  Colonies  and  Dependencies  in  greater  detail ;  (Jeographical 
distribution  of  the  principal  commcncal  products.  Pupils  will 
not  he  individually  examined  in  this  subject.  In  addition  to 
the  ordinary  text-book,  the  use  of  a  Geographical  Reader  is 
recontinended. 

History.  English  :  the  period  1066-1688.  Cape  Colony :  the 
entire  period.  Pupils  will  not  he  individually  examined  in 
this  stibject  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  text-book,  the  use  of  a 
Historical  Reader  is  recommended. 
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Latin  (or  a  Modem  Language).  All  elementan-  Accidence 
beyond  the  prenous  stage,  with  easy  corresponding  exercises  in 
Translation  into  and  from  English.  (Any  text-book  similar  to 
Macmillan's  Latin  Course,  Part  IL,  will  indicate  the  range.) 

Modern  Language  (or  Latin).  An  ordinary  second  year's 
course  in  Elementary  Accidence  and  Translation,  practice  oeing 
given  in  reading,  and  in  writing  to  dictation.  (Any  text-book 
similar  to  Macmillan*s  Second  Year's  Course  in  t'rench,  for 
example,  will  indicate  the  range  of  examination.) 

Arithmetic.  (1)  Written,  Practical  applications  connected 
with  Interest  (Simple  and  Compoimd),  Profit  and  Loss,  Discount, 
Stocks,  Mensuration  of  the  triangle  and  circle.  (2)  Mental  Tlie 
same  as  the  written  work. 

Mathematics.  (1)  Algebra.  Addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation, division.  Resolution  into  factors.  Solution  of  Equations 
of  the  first  degree  in  one  variable,  and  easy  problems  leading  to 
such  equations.  (2)  Gemnett^y.  Euclid  Book  L  1-26,  with  ques- 
tions on  the  subject  matter  and  easy  exercises. 

Needlework,  (a)  Making  and  Stitching,  Work  of  previous 
year,  tucks,  gussets,  and  garments  showing  stitches  of  this  and 
previous  years,  to  be  cut  out  by  maker,  (b)  Mending.  Patching 
m  caUco  and  print,  darning  on  coarse  linen  (diagonal  cut)  and  on 
woollen  material  (hedge  tear),  (c)  Knitting.  Any  ordinary  gar- 
ment, {d)  Cutting-out,  Flat  pattern  of  garment  made  tor  the 
year,  of  pattern  set  for  previous  year,  of  chemise  for  an  adult,  and 
of  nightoress  for  an  adult. 

Woodwork.  (1)  Practical  Woodworking:  {a)  Exercises  21-32 
of  Young's  Working  Diagrams  for  Manual  Training ;  (b)  To 
use  the  tools  required  for  this  and  the  previous  years,  and  to 
sharpen  a  chisel  or  plane  iron.  (2)  Drawing  (to  scale) :  (a)  More 
difficult  examples  in  ortho^phic  and  isometric  projection ;  (b) 
The  plans,  elevations,  sections  and  isometric  projections  of  the 
exercises  of  the  year.  (3)  Theory :  (a)  The  growth  of  the 
common  varieties  of  hard  and  soft  woods;  (/>)  The  uses  of  nails 
screws  and  glue ;  (c)  The  construction  and  ase  of  the  ordinary 
woodworking  tools. 

Drawing.  Freehand,  geometrical  and  model  drawing  up  to 
Standard  V.  in  Morris's  Book. 

moH  SCHOOL  standard  c. 

Recitation.  To  recite  120  Hnes  from  a  standard  dramatic 
author,  with  knowledge  of  allusions  and  meaning. 

Writing  to  Dictation.  To  write  with  correct  punctuation 
a  continuous  passage  of  eight  lines  dictated  from  a  standard 
modem  prose  book,  also  twelve  difficult  words  selected  from  the 
same. 

Grammar.  Analysis  of  a  complex  sentence  from  a  standard 
dramatic  poet,  together  with  revisal  of  work  of  previous  years. 

Composition.  Paraphrasing  of  a  passage  in  verse,  and  revisal 
of  the  work  of  previous  years. 

Latin  (or  a  Second  Modem  Language).  Accidence,  simple 
syntax,  parsing  and  analysis  of  easy  sentences  from  the  Latin 
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Reading  Book  used  in  class.  Translation  of  detached  sentences 
from  and  into  English. 

Modern  Language.  An  ordinary  third  year's  course  in 
Elementary  Grammar  and  Translation,  practice  being  riven  in 
reading  and  writing  to  dictation.  Recitation  of  30  lines  of 
modem  poetry. 

Second  Modern  Language  (or  Latin).  An  ordinary  first 
year's  course  in  Elementary  Grammar  ana  Translation,  practice 
being  ^ven  in  reading  and  in  writing  to  dictation.  (Any  text- 
book similar  to  Macmillan's  First  Year  s  Course  in  French,  for 
example,  will  indicate  the  range  of  examination.) 

Arithmetic.  Revisal  of  the  work  of  the  previous  years,  with 
extraction  of  square  and  cube  roots,  and  roots  depending  upon 
these. 

Mathematics.  (1)  Algehxi  :  Involution  and  evolution. 
Highest  common  factor  and  lowest  common  multiple.  Fractions. 
Sohition  of  equations  of  the  first  degree  in  one  and  two  variables. 
(2)  Geometry:  Euclid,  Book  L  and  Book  IIL,  1-12,  with  ques- 
tions on  the  subject  matter  and  easy  exercises. 

Science.    One  of  the  following : — 

(a)  A^HCuUure:  MUls  and  Shaws  First  Principles  of  Agricul- 
ture will  indicate  the  range. 

(6)  Botany :  Edmonds  and  Marloth's  Elementary  Botany  for 
South  Africa  (Longman's)  will  indicate  the  range. 

(c)  Chemistry  :  W.  S.  Furiieaux*s  Elementary  Chemistry 
(Longman's),  the  Inorganic  part  only,  will  indicate  the  range. 

(d)  Domestic  Economy  :  Nelson's  Domestic  Economy  for 
Teachers,  omitting  Section  IV.,  will  indicate  the  range. 

(e)  Physics :  Mark  Wright's  Elementary  Physics  (Longman's) 
will  indicate  the  range. 

man  SCHOOL  standard  d. 

Recitation.  To  recite  150  lines  from  the  poetical  work  set 
for  the  University  matriculation  examination. 

Spelling.  To  Avrite  out  correctly  a  pissage  containing  errors 
in  spelling  and  punctuation. 

(tRAMMAR.     Kevisal  of  the  work  of  previous  years. 

Composition.  Correction  of  errors  in  composition:  para- 
phrasing, essay  writing.  For  the  essay,  pupils  will  be  required 
to  select  one  of  three  given  subjects  chosen  trom  the  prose  and 
poetical  works  set  for  the  University  matriculation  examination. 
The  essay  should  occupy  not  less  than  one,  and  not  more  than 
two  pages  of  foolscap. 

Literature.  The  works  set  for  the  University  matriculation 
examination. 

Latin  (or  a  Second  Modern  Lanj^age).  Translation  into 
English  of  work  set  for  the  University  matriculation  examina- 
tion, with  study  of  special  points  of  grammar  involved.  Acci- 
dence, simple  sjTitax,  parsing  and  analysis  of  sentences.  Trans- 
lating from  and  into  English,  detached  sentences  and  con- 
tinuous prose  passages. 
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Modern  Language.  Writing  to  dictation.  Recitation  of 
thirty  lines  of  modem  poetry  with  knowledge  of  allusions.  Acci- 
dence, simple  sjmtax,  parsing  and  analysis  of  sentences.  Trans- 
lating into  English  and  from  English  detached  sentences  and 
contmuous  prose  passage. 

Second  Modern  Language  (or  Latin).  An  ordinary  second 
year's  course  in  elementary  grammar  and  translation,  practice 
bei 
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in  reading,  ana  in  writing  to  dictation.  (Any  text- 
boolc  smiilar  to  MacmiUan's  Second  Year's  Course  in  French,  for 
example,  will  indicate  the  range  of  examination.) 

Arithmetic.  Revisal  of  the  work  of  previous  years,  with 
special  attention  to  problems. 

Mathematics.  (1)  Algebra.  Addition,  subtraction,  multi- 
plication and  division.  Involution  and  evolution.  Resolution 
into  factors ;  highest  common  factor ;  lowest  common  multiple. 
Fractions.  Solution  of  equations  of  the  first  degree  in  one,  two 
and  three  variables.  Solution  of  equations  of  the  second  degree 
in  one  variable,  and  simple  cases  m  two  variables.  Easy  pro- 
blems leading  to  such  equations.  (2)  Geometry.  Euclid  Books 
I.,  II.  and  in.,  with  simple  deductions,  and  questions  on  the 
subject  matter. 

Science.  Any  one  of  the  science  subjects  specified  in 
Appendix  I.,  immediately  following,  the  scope  being  as  there 
indicated. 

appendix  i. 

Ojitiimal  Subjects. 

Particulars  are  gyven  below  regarding  the  reciuirements  in  the  optional 
subjects  of  the  University  Matriculation  Examination.  These  may  be  con- 
sidered as  attached  to  High  School  Standard  D.  A  pupil  may  be  presented 
for  examination  in  one  of  the  following  optional  subjects  (the  science  sub- 
ject chosen  from  among  them  to  complete  the  requirements  of  Standard  D. 
not  being  reckoned) : — 

I.  Qreek.  Translation  into  English  of  jiassages  fi*om  set  work,  with 
questions  on  the  subiect-matter  of  the  same,  and  questions  on  special  ooints 
of  grammar  involvea  in  the  oassages  to  be  translated.  Accidence,  f^mple 
Syntax,  and  Parsing.  Translation  into  English  of  {a)  some  detacned  sen- 
tenceSy  and  (6)  a  simple  continuous  prose  passage  from  a  work  not 
prescribed ;  Translation  from  English  into  Greek  of  some  detached 
sentences. 

II.  History.  The  General  History  of  Modem  Europe  from  1517  to 
1815.  No  text- book  is  recommended.  The  chapters  of  Ix)rd's  Jfodrrn 
Eurtq^e  which  cover  the  period  specified  will  to  a  certain  extent  be  a  guide 
for  the  student.  The  following  aetails  will  more  clearly  indicate  the  range 
of  examination : — 

The  Re/cnfnation  and  its  effects  on  matters  jtolittcal : 

The  Papacy  in  the  early  days  of  the  16th  century.  Luther  and 
ZwinglL  The  monarchy  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  his  struggles 
against  France  and  Turkey.  Charles  and  the  Protestants.  I'he 
league  and  war  of  Schmalkalden.  Mam-ice  of  Saxony  and  the 
ijeaceof  1555.  The  Refonnation  in  England  and  in  the  Northern 
Kingdoms  of  Europe.  Philip  II.  and  the  Spanish  monarchy.  The 
Council  of  Trent  and  the  Jesuits.  Calvinism.  Wars  of  religion  in 
France,  and  struggle  for  liberty  in  the  Netherlands.  Catherine  de 
Medici ;  Elizabeth  of  England.  The  Catholic  league  in  Franco  and 
Henry  IV. 
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Catholics  and  Protestants  in  (Germany  after  1555.    Henry  IV.'m 

g)licy  and  death.     The  Thirty  Years'  War :   Qustavus  Adolphiis, 
ichelieu,  Mazarin.    Peace  of  Westphalia.    England  under  the  first 
two  Stuarts. 

Sup^tnmcy  over  Europe  and  balance  o/pon^r  : 

Cromwell  and  restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  Louis  XIV.  of  France ; 
his  views  and  his  aims.  His  war  with  the  Netherlands ;  coalition 
against  him.  William  III.  of  England.  The  war  of  the  Smnish 
succession.  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  and  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia. 
Rise  of  the  Russian  power. 

^lore  wai*s  of  succession.  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia.  England^s 
power  in  India.    The  Seven  Years'  War. 

Political  reformers  on  Eurojiean  thrones.  Partition  of  Poland. 
Suppression  of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits.    American  indeijendence. 

Struggles  for  political  liberty  : 

Characteristic  tendencies  of  the  18th  century.  Influence  of 
English  ideas,  both  political  and  philosophical.  Montesquieu, 
Voltaire,  J.  J.  Rousseau.  Beginning  of  .the  French  Revolution. 
Coalition  against  it  and  fall  of  the  French  Monarchy.  The  Reign 
of  Terror. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  :  his  triumphs  as  a  general ;  gets  the  better 
of  the  Revolution,  but  gives  effect  to  its  ideas.  Peace  of  Amiens. 
The  Empire  and  the  coalitions  against  it.  Napoleon's  fall  and  the 
Congi'ess  of  Vienna.     Waterloo. 

III.  A  Thikd  Modern  Language. 

IV.  Elementary  Physics. 


&  Co.). 

(b)  Heat :  Heat  and  temperature  :  thermometers.    Expansion  of 

solidsj  liquids,  and  gases.  Heat  as  a  measurable  quantity ; 
8j>ecinc  heat.  Latent  heat ;  fusion  ;  vaporisation.  Trans- 
mission of  heat. 

(c)  Sound.'  Production  and  speed  of  sound.      Transmission   of 

sound ;  wave  motion ;  intensity  and  reflection  of  sound. 
Musical  sounds ;  pitch ;  intensity  ;  quality. 

(d)  Li{fht :  Rectilinear    propagation    of    light;    shadows.      Re- 

flection of  light ;  mirrors.  Refraction  of  light ;  lenses. 
Colour. 

{e)  Magnetism :  Magnetic  induction.    Terrestrial  magnetism. 

if)  Frictional  Electricity :  Attraction  and  repulsion.    Induction. 
Potential.    Machines. 

ig)  Voltaic  Electricity :  The  voltaic  battery.    The  current ;  the 
galvanometer.    Electrolysis.    Electro-magnets. 

Wright's  Elementary  Physics  (Longmans  &  Co.)  will  indicate  the  range 
of  examination  in  the  subjects  {1))—^), 

V.  Elementary  Chemistry. 

Metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures  ;  thermometric  scales  : 
change  of  volume  of  ^ses  under  different  pressures  and  at  different 
temperatures ;  Avogadro's  law ;  specific  gravity  of  solids  and  liqrids  ; 
spectroscope  ;  chemical  balance  ;  electrolysis. 
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Elements,  compounds,  mixtures,  alloys,  solutions.  Laws  of 
combination  by  weight  and  by  volume.  Atomic  weight,  mole- 
cular weight  •  equivalent  weight ;  calculations  from  simple 
equations.  Classification  of  the  elements;  Periodic  Law,  with 
illustrations.  Classification  of  oxides.  General  nature  of  acids, 
salts,  and  bases. 

Occurrence,  preparations,  properties^  and  tests  of : 
Oxygen,  hydrogen,  water,  hydric  dioxide,  ozone,  nitrogen,  ammonia, 
compounds  of  nitrogen  with  oxygen,  nitric  acid,  nitrous  acid, 
chlorine,  hydrochloric  acid,  bromine,  hydro-bromic  acid,  iodine, 
hydriodic  acid,  fluorine,  hydrofluoric  acid,  sulphur,  sulphurous  oxide, 
sulphuric  oxide,  sulphurous  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  carbonic  monoxide,  caroonic  dioxide,  methyl  hydride, 
ethylene  coal-^j  cyanogen,  carbonic  disulphide,  boron,  boracic 
acid,  silicon,  silicic  dioxide,  silicic  fluoride,  silicates,  phosphoinis, 
phosphorus  oxide,  phosphoric  oxide,  orthophosphoric  acid,  and  its 
relation  to  pyrophosphoric  acid  and  metaphosphoric  acid. 

The  following  metals  and  their  most  common  compounds  :  Potas- 
sium, sodium,  magnesium,  calcium,  barium,  zinc,  manganese, 
chromium,  iron,  aluminium,  cobalt,  nickel,  silver,  copper,  lead, 
mercury,  arsenic,  antimony,  tin,  gold,  and  platinum. 

Nature  of  combustion,  structure  and  properties  of  flame.  Oxida- 
tion and  reduction.  Chemical  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  and 
its  relation  to  animal  and  plant  life.  Bleaching  by  chlorine,  sul- 
phurous oxide,  and  hydric  dioxide.  Composition  of  soap,  mortars, 
cement.  Composition  of  common  alloys.  Composition  of  starch, 
sugars,  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  tartaric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  vegetable  and 
animal  oil. 

Any  work  on  Elementary  Chemistry,  such  as  (a)  Roscoe's  ZewoTw,  or  (/>) 
RemsenV  Elements  of  Chenminf  and  Turpin's  Practical  Inai-ganic 
Chemistry  (combined),  will  indicate  the  range  of  the  examination  in  the 
subjects  specified  above. 

V^I.  Elementary  Botany. 

{a)  Flowering  plants;  structure  of  the  seed.  Cell  structure. 
Cell  growth  Shape,  formation,  and  tissues.  Germination  ; 
root  growth,  structure,  and  functioas.  Development  of  the 
plumule ;  formation,  structure,  and  functions  of  the  stem. 
Buds  and  ramification.  Structure  and  functions  of  leaves. 
Bracts  and  inflorescence.  Structure  and  functions  of  parts  of 
the  flower.  Fruit  and  seed.  Movement  of  water  in  the  plant 
tissues.  Influence  of  heat  and  light  upon  growth.  Irritability 
of  plants. 

(/>)  Characters  of  the  following  Natural  Orders :  amaryllidaceae, 
campanulaceae,  caryophyllaceae,  compositae,  cnussulacese,  cruci- 
ferae,  ericaceae,  ^eraniaceas,  graminacese,  iridacete,  labiatss, 
leguminosse,  liliaceje,  malvaceaj,  orchidaceae,  proteacea*, 
nitaceae,  scrophulariacea?,  thymelaceae,  umbelliferse. 

(c)  Description  of  a  flowering  plant.  FA  specimen  from  one  of 
the  prescribed  Natural  Orders  will  oe  submitted  to  the  candi- 
date for  this  purpose.] 

The  South  African  edition  of  Edmonds'  Elementary  Botany  (Longmans 
•t  Co.)  will  indicate  the  range  of  the  examination  in  the  subjects  specified 
nbove. 

V. — Statistics  of  Teaching  Staff;  Regulations  for 
Corporal  Punishment,  Pupil  Teachers,  and  Teachers' 
Examinations;  Pupil  Teachers*  Classes;  Teachers* 
Classes  in  Needlework,  Drawing,  Kindergarten  and 
Woodwork. 

(i\  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  certificated  and 
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uncertificated  teachers  at  work  in  the  Colony  in  1898  and  1899 
respectively : — 


Year.         Certificated.       Uncertificated. 

Total. 

Percentage 
Certificated. 

1898  1           1,991                      2,416 

1899  '           2,a59            j            2,515 

1 

4,407 
4,574 

40-31 
45-02 

The  Superintendent-General  remarks  that  "  the  schools  which 
everywhere  keep  down  the  percentiige  are  the  schools  for  coloured 
children :  in  the  case  of  other  schools,  quite  extraordinary  pro- 
gress has  in  recent  years  been  made  in  this  respect,  there  being 
many  first  and  second  clas'j  schools  in  which  every  member  of 
the  staff  is  certificated."  In  the  last  four  years  the  percentage 
of  certificated  teachers  has  increased  from  one-third  to  almost 
one-half. 

The  following  table,  which  is  based  on  the  details  furnished  in 
respect  of  the  schools  inspected  during  the  year,  classifies  the 
various  kinds  of  certificates  possessed  by  the  teachers  : — 


• 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

Schools  examined 

2,336 

2,484 

2,628 

Teachers  with  European  Governments  Certificates 

165 

191 

212 

Teachers  with  Cape  First  and  Second  Class  Certificates  - 

147 

164 

197 

Teachers  with  Cape  Third  Class  Certificates  - 

1,276 

1,417 

1»591 

Teachers  with  other  Certificates  (miscellaneous) 

56 

59 

59 

Total  ........ 

1,644 

1831 

2,059 

In  the  last  quarter  of  1899,  roughly  speaking,  out  of  every 
five  teachers  two  were  men  and  three  women.  There  were  at 
work  4,505  teachers,  of  whom  1,732  (or  384  per  cent.)  were  men. 
and  2,773  (or  61  G  per  cent.)  were  women.  In  two  out  of  three 
circuits  beyond  the  Transkei,  the  men  teachers  exceeded  the 
women.  In  the  Colony  proper,  the  number  of  women  t-eachers 
to  men  is  as  33  to  17,  or  nearly  double. 

(ii)  In  1882  the  Government  issued  the  following  notice  on 
the  subject  of  corporal  punishment : — 

It  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Superintendent- 
General  of  Education  that  corporal  punishment  is  frequently 
and  injudiciously  used  in  public  schools. 
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It  is  not  intended  to  enforce  any  ririd  system,  either  of  rewards 
or  punishments,  in  maintaining  the  discipline  of  the  schools,  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  parents  wish,  and  they  have  a 
right,  to  know  what  principles  of  discipline  are  acknowledged 
by  the  Educational  Department  that  they  may  protect  their  sons 
and  daughters  against  arbitrary,  excessive,  or  cruel  pimishments. 

The  Education  Act  provides  that  a  Public  School  shall  be 
under  the  management  and  control  of  the  local  managers;  it 
is  therefore  the  auty  of  the  managers,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
frame  regulations  for  Tuaintaining  discipline;  but  such  regula- 
tions, like  all  others,  arc  subject  to  the  approval  of  Government. 

As  a  rule,  the  maniigers  have  been  content  to  leave  matters 
of  discipline  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers,  without  fram- 
ing any  special  r^^ulation  on  the  subject ;  hence  the  complaints 
that  corporal  punishment  is  mflicted  not  only  by  principal  but 
by  assistant  teachers,  and  for  trivial  matters,  ana  in  such  forms 
as  are  objectionable  and  likely  to  result  in  permanent  bodily 
injury  or  weaknass. 

The  Education  Department  will  not  approve  of  any  regulation 
which  permits  corporal  punishment  of  any  kind  to  be  used  in  a 
girls'  scnool,  or  in  a  j?irls  department  of  a  mixed  school. 

In  boys'  schools  corporal  punishment  will  be  recognised  only 
as  a  last  resort  in  cases  of  habitual  and  gross  neglect  of  duty, 
lying,  bullying,  indecency  of  conduct  or  language,  truancy,  and 
the  like. 

Such  punishment  should  be  inflicted  only  by  the  head  master, 
after  full  inquiry ;  and  a  record  of  the  name,  offence,  and  exact 
nature  of  the  punishment  should  be  entered  in  a  book  kept  for 
that  purpose,  and  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  managers  of 
the  school  A  copy  of  each  record  snould  be  sent  by  the  head 
teacher  to  the  parent  of  the  boy  thus  punished. 

It  is  requested  that  where  no  disciplinary  rules  have  been 
made  the  managers  will  frame  rules  in  accordance  with  these 
general  principles,  and  submit  them  for  approval. 

(lii.)  The  regulations  in  force  with  regard  to  pupil  teachers  are 
as  follows : — 

1.  Candidates  tor  the  office  of  pupil  teacher,  whether  male  or 
female,  shall  not  be  less  than  thirteen  years  of  age. 

2.  Candidates  shall  satisfy  the  Superintendent -General  of 
Education  of  their  character  and  qualifications. 

3.  Candidates,  when  approved,  shall  be  attached  to  some 
school,  in  which  the  arrangements  and  appliances  appear  to  the 
Superintendent-General  of  Education  to  offer  facilities  for  the 
proper  training  of  young  persons  in  school  management. 

4.  Pupil  4:eachers  on  admission  shall  receive  an  allowance  not 
exceeding  12i.  per  annum,  which  allowance,  after  the  completion 
of  one  year's  satisfactory  service,  shall  be  augmented  to  I8i.  per 
annum ;  and  this  shall  continue  to  be  the  annua)  allowance 
during  the  rest  of  their  time  of  service. 
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5.  The  term  of  service  of  a  pupil  teacher  shall,  as  a  mle,  be 
three  years,  but  may  be  extended  to  five  years,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  Government. 

6.  The  engagement  shall  be  considered  to  be  between  the 
pupil  teachers  and  the  managers  of  the  school  in  which  they  are 
tramed,  and  shall  be  made,  in  writing,  for  such  a  term  of  service, 
and  in  such  a  manner,  as  are  approved  by  the  Government. 

7.  In  any  case  where  the  managers  do  not  conduct  a  school 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Government,  and  under  fit  and 
competent  teachers  approved  by  the  Superintendent-General  of 
Education,  it  shall  be  tne  duty  of  the  Superintendent-General  of 
Education,  with  the  consent  of  the  Government,  to  discontinue 
all  allowances  for  pupil  teachers  in  such  a  school,  after  having 
given  not  less  than  three  months*  notice  thereof  to  the  managers 
of  such  school. 

8.  The  principal  teacher  of  a  school,  to  which  pupil  teachers 
are  attached  shall  give  to  the  pupil  teachers  special  instruction 
during  not  less  than  four  hours  weekly,  with  a  view  of  preparing 
them  to  pass  the  examination  for  the  Elementary  Teachers' 
Certificate. 

9.  For  every  teacher  who  obtains  the  Elementary  leacher^s 
Certificate,  an  allowance  of  101.  shall  be  given  to  the  principal 
teacher;  and  this  allowance  shall  be  augmented  to  151.  in  each 
case  where  the  pupil  teacher  obtains  the  certificate  with  honours ; 
provided  that  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education  is 
satisfied  that  such  principal  teacher  ha,s  actually  given  to  the 
pupil  teacher  the  special  iastruction  required. 

rfoTE. — Pupil  teachers  are  attached  only  to  schools  approved 
under  the  provisions  of  Section  III. 

In  1898  there  was  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of 
pupil  teachers,  the  net  increase  being  230.  The  Superintendent- 
General  remarks  that  "  this  large  increase  is  difficult  to  explain, 
unless  on  the  ground  that  there  is  a  growing  desire  among 

Earents  to  have  their  children  trained  to  be  teachers ;  the 
department  has  put  obstacles  in  the  way  rather  than  removed 
them.  One  good  result  is  that  the  low  standard  originally 
required  on  entrance  can  now  with  safety  be  raised."  In  1899 
there  was  again  an  increase,  but  only  of  thirty-five.  The  quality 
of  the  work,  as  well  as  the  number  of  candidates,  was  injuriously 
affected  by  the  disturbed  state  of  the  Colony. 

The  reports  of  the  Training  Schools  at  Wellington  and 
Grahamstown  are  most  encouraging ;  at  Burghersdorp  the  work 
of  the  Training  College  stopped  by  reason  of  the  war;  at 
Uitenhage  there  were  only  twenty-one  candidates. 

In  1898  three  Vacation  Courses  of  Training  for  Teachers  were 
held  and  proved  more  successful  and  popular  than  ever.  The 
attendances  were  as  follows  : — 

Graaf-Reinet  (for  white  teachers)  in  June  -  -  105 
Blythswood  (  „  coloured  „  )  „  „  -  .  203 
Cape  Town    ( „    white       „      )  „  Dec,    •        -     142 

450 
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Special  mention  is  made  in  the  Superintendent-GeneraFs 
Report  of  the  enthusiam  and  zeal  of  the  coloured  teachers  attend- 
ing the  Blyths^^eod  course. 

Of  the  450  teachers  who  attended  the  courses,  160  received 
certificates. 

In  1899  the  Vacation  Courses  suffered  through  the  war.  The 
Christmas  course  in  Cape  Town  had  to  be  given  up  because 
board  for  the  teachers  could  not  be  obtained  at  anything  like 
reasonable  prices.  The  remaining  two  courses  (at  Grahamstown 
and  Healdtown)  were  attended  by  260  teachers,  of  whom  63 
obtained  certificates. 

(iv)  The  following  are  the  general  regulations  for  the  Teachers* 
Examinations  held  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in 
1900:— 

(i.) — General  Regulations. 

1.  Admission  to  the  various  Examinations. — All  intending 
candidates  must  apply  for  admission  to  the  examination  which 
they  wish  to  take.  The  fact  that  a  grant  has  been  given,  or  a 
bursary  awarded,  which  is  conditional  on  the  examination  being 
taken,  does  not  make  it  unnecessary  to  apply :  in  order  that 
arrangements  for  the  examination  may  be  made,  an  appUcation 
must  m  all  cases  be  sent  in  the  usual  way. 

For  all  the  examinations  of  the  Department  application  forms 
are  printed,  and  all  applications  should  be  made  on  them. 
Either  the  candidates  themselves  or  the  principals  of  the  schools 
with  which  they  are  connected  should  write  to  the  office — in  July 
or  early  in  August,  so  that  there  may  be  ample  time  for  the  com- 
pleted forms  to  reach  the  office  by  31st  August — for  a  supply  of 
such  forms  as  they  require.  The  reauest  should  be  quite  definite, 
specifying  how  many  appUcation  lorms  for  the  pupil  teachers' 
examinations,  for  the  second  class  certificate,  for  drawing,  for 
needlework,  for  science,  and  for  woodwork  are  required.  It  is 
not  to  be  assumed  in  any  case  {e.g.,  in  the  case  of  pupil  teachers 
drawing  grants)  that  the  Department  is  aware  that  they  intend 
to  take  the  examination,  ana  that  consequently  no  request  for  a 
form  need  be  sent ;  the  admission  of  candidates  to  the  examina- 
tions is  absolutely  dependent  on  their  sending  in  an  application 
in  the  prescribed  way,  and  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  this 
is  done  rests  with  the  candidates  or  their  teachers,  not  with  the 
Department. 

A  separate  form  is  necessary  for  each  candidate,  and  for  each 
examination  in  cases  where  a  candidate  is  taking  more  than  one  ; 
c.</.,  a  candidate  tor  three  of  the  five  courses  of  needlework 
should  send  in  three  separate  forms.  On  the  pupil  teachers' 
appUcation  forms  the  candidates  are  asked  to  state  which  sub- 
jects (if  any)  in  handiwork  and  languages  they  propose  to  take ; 
these  subjects  form  part  of  the  examination,  and  no  separate 
appUcation  as  if  for  pupils'  needlework  or  pupils'  woodwork 
snould  be,  sent  in  by  pupil  teachers.  Drawmg  and  music  are 
understood  to  be  taken  oy  all  candidates,  and  accordingly  arc  not 
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mentioned  on  the  application  forms  ;  in  regard  to  them  no 
special  application  is  necessary,  and  separate  forms  of  application 
as  if  for  pupils'  drawing  should  not  be  sent  in  by  pupil  teachers. 
Pupil  teachers  are  allowed  to  take  the  special  examinations  in 
drawing,  needlework,  and  woodwork,  provided  they  satisfy  the 
conditions  of  entrance  in  other  respects  as  stated  in  the  several 
syllabuses,  but  are  not  allowed  to  take  the  examinations  in 
science. 

The  appUcation  forms,  properly  filled  up,  must  reach  the  office 
not  later  than  31st  August.  It  is  exceedingly  inconvenient  to 
arrange  for  the  admission  of  candidates  after  the  lists  have  been 
made  up,  and  the  Department  cannot  undertake  to  do  this  under 
any  circiunstances,  though  in  any  case  in  which  there  is  some 
special  reason  for  the  irregularity  an  effort  would  be  made  to 
accommodate  the  candidate.  Teachers  should  therefore  enter 
all  candidates  in  regard  to  whom  they  are  in  doubt.  If  a  candi- 
date's signature  or  any  other  particulars  cannot  be  obtained  at 
the  proper  time,  the  form  should  be  completed  as  &r  as  possible 
and  sent  in,  the  omitted  items  being  left  to  be  filled  in  later  if 
necessary* 

All  applications  received  will  be  immediately  acknowledged, 
and  for  this  purpose  candidates  who  are  not  entering  from 
schools  should  give  in  full  their  present  |X)stal  address.  At  a 
later  date  tickets  of  admission  for  all  accepted  candidates  will 
be  sent  either  to  the'  candidates  themselves  or  to  the  principals 
of  the  schools  with  which  they  are  connected.  These  tickets 
will  bear  a  number  by  which  the  candidate  will  be  known 
throughout  the  examination  to  which  the  ticket  refers,  and  this 
number — not  the  name  of  the  candidate  or  of  the  school  or  of 
the  centre — ^is  to  be  affixed  to  each  separate  article  of  handiwork 
(both  the  preliminary  work  and  that  done  at  the  examination) 
and  to  be  written  on  every  book  or  sheet  of  answers. 

If  the  tickets  for  any  accepted  candidates  are  not  received  four 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  examination,  the  Department  should 
be  communicated  with  at  once.  Candidates,  nowever,  should 
not  write  letters  of  inquiry  regarding  non-receipt  of  tickets  at 
an  earlier  period.  The  tickets  are  not  transferable ;  in  the  event 
of  any  candidate  who  has  been  entered  for  an  examination  being 
withdrawn,  it  is  not  permissible  to  send  another  in  his  place. 

2.  Centres  and  Commissioners. —  No  charge  is  made  for 
admission  to  any  of  the  examinations  of  the  Department,  but 
where  special  local  arrangements  are  asked  for  the  expense,  if 
any,  attaching  to  these  must  be  borne  locally. 

The  choice  of  centres  rests  in  the  first  instance  with  the  can- 
didates, who  are  asked  to  state  on  their  application  forms  at  what, 
place  they  wish  to  take  the  examination.  When  twelve  or  more 
candidates  for  the  pupil  teachers*  examinations  express  a  wish  to 
be  examined  at  any  one  town  or  other  suitable  place,  the  Depart- 
ment wiU  establish  a  centre,  and  appoint  and  pay  a  Commis- 
sioner. So  &r  as  the  accommodation  of  the  examination  hall 
will  permit,  the  same  Commissioner  will  be  available  to  super- 
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vise  the  science,  pupils*  drawing,  and  pupils*  needlework  exami- 
nations, which  are  held  at  the  same  tune  as  the  pupil  teachers* 
examinations.  Where  pupil  teachers  take  woodwork,  the 
arrangements  for  conducting  that  part  of  the  examination,  which 
takes  place  on  separate  days,  must  in  all  cases  be  made  locally 
without  expense  to  the  Department. 

For  all  other  examinations,  and  also  for  the  pupil  teachers* 
examinations  in  cases  where  the  Department  is  asked  to  estab- 
lish a  special  centre  for  less  than  twelve  candidates,  a  Commis- 
sioner must  be  nominated  locallv  (by  the  candidates,  by  the 
principal  of  the  school  or  by  the  school  committee),  and  the 
name  of  the  proposed  Commissioner  submitted  to  the  Superin- 
tendent-General for  approval.  Forms  of  nomination,  and  of 
acceptance  of  the  nomination  by  the  proposed  Commissioner 
will  be  sent  out  in  September  to  be  filled  up  in  all  cases  in  which 
a  centre  is  not  established  by  the  Department. 

3.  Certificates. — To  the  successful  candidates  in  each  exami- 
nation certificates  of  the  first  or  second  grade  will  be  awarded. 
No  certificate,  however,  will  be  given  until  the  whole  of  the 
examination  in  question  has  been  taken,  including  both  the 
written  and  the  practical  parts  of  the  pupil  teachers*  and  teachers* 
examinations,  and  also  including  the  preliminary  subjects  in  the 
case  of  the  second  class  certificate.  Similarly,  although  the  two 
branches  of  the  specia  I  certificate  for  woodwork  may  be  taken 
separately,  no  certificates  will  be  issued  except  for  tne  complete 
examination. 

Candidates  should  be  careful  to  give  on  their  application  forms 
an  address  which  will  enable  the  certificate  to  reach  them  in  the 
event  of  their  passing  the  examination.  No  duplicate  can  be 
g^ven  if  a  certificate  is  lost. 

4.  Dates  of  Examinations. — It  may  happen  that  a  candidate 
wishes  to  take  two  examinations  which  are  neld  on  the  same  day. 
In  such  a  case,  the  attention  of  the  Department  should  be 
specially  called  to  the  matter  when  the  applications  are  sent  in, 
so  that  if  possible  the  two  examinations  may  be  set  down  for 
different  parts  of  the  day. 

(ii.) — Examinations  for  Teachers'  Certificates. 

A. — Pupil  Teachers  (Course  for  the  Third  Class 

Certificate). 

1.  Conditions  of  Admission. 

(a)  Age, — Candidates  for  the  First  Year  Exammation 
must  be  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age,  those  for  the 
Second  Year  sixteen,  and  those  for  the  Third  Year 
seventeen,  hy  31st  December,  1900  [but  see  (e)  below]. 
No  concessions,  in  regard  to  this  requirement  can 
now  be  made,  except  in  continuation  of  previous 
concessions  to  the  same  candidate. 
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(b)  Practice  in  Teaching.— ^It  is  a  condition  of  admission 
to  the  Pupil  Teachers*  Examinations  that  the  candi- 
dates shall  have  had  throuriiout  the  year  adequate 
practice  in  class  teaching,  rupil  teachers  in  schools 
should  teach  for  ten  hours  in  each  week ;  in  the  case 
of  pupils  in  training  schools,  and  other  schools  where 
the  training  of  the  pupil  teachers  is  carried  on  partly 
by  means  of  criticism  lessons,  a  smaller  amount  of 
practice  will  suffice.  The  training  of  pupil  teachers 
should  as  far  as  possible  commence  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  and  only  under  very  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances will  candidates  be  accepted  whose  period 
of  training  began  after  the  end  of  tne  lirst  quarter  of 
the  year. 

(e)  Other  Examinations, — Candidates  who  have  passed 
the  School  Higher  Examination  or  Standard  VII. 
may  for  the  present  be  allowed  to  take  the  Second 
Year  Examination  without  previously  passing  the 
First  Year,  and  candidates  who  have  passed  Matricu- 
lation to  take  the  Third  Year  without  previously 
passing  the  Second.  It  must  be  understood,  how- 
ever, tnat  no  School  Standards  or  University  Ex- 
aminations (exce{)t  Music)  are  to  be  taken  during  the 
period  of  the  Pupil  Teachers'  Course ;  the  candicmtes' 
work  as  pupil  teachers  is  sufficient  to  occupy  them 
during  the  year,  and  those  who  are  found  to  have 
been  candidates  for  any  of  these  examinations  during 
the  year  will  be  excluaed  from  the  Pupil  Teachers' 
Examinations. 

{d)  Admission  Exa^niruUion. — All  candidates  must  have 

Sassed  Standard  V.,  and  after  the  present  year  candi- 
ates  who  have  not  passed  Standard  VI.  will  be 
required  to  pass  an  Admission  Examination  in 
Writing  and  Spelling  (both  of  these  being  tested  by 
an  exercise  in  writing  from  Dictation)  and  in 
Arithmetic  (the  simple  and  compound  rules).  This 
examination  will  occupy  half  a  day,  and  will  be 
elementary  in  character ;  the  standard,  however,  will 
be  fairly  Ingh,  as  it  is  intended  to  exclude  those  who 
have  a  laulty  elementary  education,  and  who 
accordingly  cannot  enter  on  the  Pupil  Teachers' 
Course  with  any  prospect  of  success.  The  first 
examination  (for  those  who  wish  to  be  First  Year 
Pupil  Teachers  in  1901)  wiU  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
12tn  December,  1900,  at  the  centres  where  the  Pupil 
Teachers'  Examinations  are  being  held.  If  infonna- 
tion  as  to  the  convenient  centres  cannot  be  had 
locally,  it  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department, 
and,  if  necessary,  additional  centres  can  be  formed 
under  the  usual  conditions.  No  application  to 
the  Department  is  necessary  in  regard  to  this  ex- 
amination ;   but  candidates  or  principals  of  schools 
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must  arrange  with  the  Commissioner  as  regards 
accommodation.  Each  candidate  must  bring  pen, 
ink  (unless  this  is  supplied  otherwise),  blottmg- 
paper,  and  three  sheets  of  foolscap  paper.  Candi- 
dates who  have  passed  Standard  VL  will  be  admitted 
to  the  first  year  (in  1901)  without  preliminary 
examination, 
(c)  Acting  Teachers. — Acting  adult  teachers  in  schools 
under  the  Department  are  allowed  to  take  the  Second 
and  Third  Year  Examinations  without  passing  the 
previous  examinations.  Candidates  who  enter  as 
acting  teachers  must  be  nineteen  years  of  age  for  the 
Second  Year  Examination,  twenty  one  years  for  the 
Third  Year,  by  31st  December,  1900. 

2.  Nature  of    the    Examinations. — The  examinations  are 
partly  practical  and  partly  written. 

(a)  Practical. — ^TTie  practical  part  is  conducted  by  the 
Inspectors  of  the  Department,  and  intending  candi- 
dates should  ctimmmiicate  with  the  local  Inspector 
when  he  is  in  the  neighbourhood ;  the  examination 
includes : — 

(1)  Reading  AND  Repetition: — 

First  Year, — To  read  a  prose  narrative  with  fluency  and 

expression,  and  to  repeat  forty  Unes  of  simple  poetry. 

with  knowledge  of  meaning  and  allusions. 
Second  Year. — To  read  a  prose  dialogue  with  fluency  and 

expression,  and  to  repeat  fifty  lines  of  poetry,  with 

knowledge  of  meaning  and  allusions. 
Third  year, — To   read   a  dialogue  in  blank  verse  with 

fluency  and  expression,  and  to  repeat  sixty  lines  of  a 

standard  dramatic  poet,  with  knowledge  of  meaning 

and  allusions. 

(2)  Class  Teaching  : — 

First  Year. — To  tell  a  story  to  a  class  and  question  them 
upon  it.    (Only  one  story  need  be  prepared.) 

Second  Year. — To  give  an  Object  Lesson,  the  subject 
being  taken  from  the  Animal  or  from  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom.  (Full  notes  of  eight  lessons  are  to  be  pre- 
pared and  submitted  to  the  Inspector,  who  will  select 
the  lesson  to  be  taught.) 

Third  Year, — To  give  an  Object  Lesson,  the  subject  being 
taken  from  Common  Objects,  from  the  Mineral 
Kingdom,  or  from  Science.  (Full  notes  of  twelve 
lessons  are  to  be  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  In- 
spector, who  will  select  the  lesson  to  be  taught.) 

(3)  Blackboard  Management  : — 

Fi/rst  Year, — Writing  of  single  letters  and  figures ;  free- 
hand drawing  of  rectilineal  figmres;  use  of  the 
T-square. 

Second  Year. — Handwriting  of  large  size,  with  special 
reference   to   correct  junction    of  letters;  freehand 
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drawing  of  simple  curved  figures ;  maps  of  Africa  and 
South  Africa  from  memory. 

Third  Year. — Large  and  small  handwriting  ;  freehand 
drawing ;  diagrams  illustrative  of  physical  geography 
and  of  object  lessons. 

(4)  Physical  Exercises  : — 

First  Year. — Easy  stationary  exercises,  or  four  Kinder- 
garten games. 

Secmid  Year. — Stationary  exercises. 

Third  Year. — Marching  and  other  easy  exercises. 

(6)  WRrrTEN. — The  written  examination   will  comprise  the 
following : — 

(1)  Dictation  : — 

A  continuous  passage  of  about  fifteen  lines  from  a  Stan- 
dard V.  reading  book,  a  Standard  VI.  reading  book, 
and  a  standard  author  respectively  for  the  three 
years,  and  twelve  words  selected  from  two  consecu- 
tive pages  of  the  same.  (It  should  be  remembered 
that  serious  blunders  in  punctuation  will  be  taken 
into  account  as  well  as  errors  in  spelling.) 

(2)  Composition: — 

First  Fear.— Reproduction  from  memory  of  a  short  narra- 
tive read  twice. 

Second  Year. — Description  of  a  natural  object ;  composi- 
tion of  a  business  letter ;  paraphrasing. 

Third  1  ear. — An  essay  of  about  thirty  lines  on  one  of 
three  given  subjects. 

(3)  Grammar: — 

First  Yea/r. — The  parts  of  speech ;  analysis  of  the  simple 
sentence. 

Second  Year. — Parsing  and  analysis  (general  and  detailed) 
of  the  complex  sentence ;  prefixes  and  suffixes. 

Third  Year. — Parsing  and  analysis  ;  word  formation; 
elements  of  syntax. 

"In  regard  to  analysis,  any  recognised  form  will  be 
accepted,  but  the  following  simple  form  of  detailed 
analysis  is  recommended  for  examination  purposes : — 


Reference  Letter. 

Kind  and  Relation. 

Clauses  Divided. 

Names  of  Parts. 

A 

Sub.  adv.  of 

cond.  to 
pred.  of  H. 

If 

the  noble 

acts 

of  that  nation 

are  precious  to  us 

Conn, 
enl.  of  subj . 

subj. 
enl.  of  subj. 

pred. 

B 

Sub.  adj.  to 

"  nation  " 

in  A. 

to  which 

we 
belong. 

ind.  obj, 
subi. 
pred. 
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(4)  Arithmetic: — 

First  Year. — Written  work,  notation  and  numeration,  the 
simple  and  compound  rules,  reduction,  factors  of 
numbers,  G.C.M.,  L.C.M.,  fractions  in  the  common 
notation,  simple  accounts,  simple  "  practice,"  simple 
proportion  by  the  unitary  method.  Mental  exercises 
on  the  simple  rules. 

Second  Yecvr, — Written  Work — the  same  as  for  the  First 
Year,  and  also  decimal  fractions,  percentages, 
averages  and  compound  proportion.  Mental  exercises 
— the  same  as  for  the  First  Year,  and  also  exercises 
on  the  compound  rules  and  reduction. 

ITiird  Year, — Written  work — the  same  as  for  the  Second 
Year,  and  such  practical  applications  as  are  included 
imder  the  terms  "  profit  and  loss,"  simple  and  com- 

Sound  interest,  present  worth,  discoimt  and  stocks, 
[ental  exercises — the  same  as  for  the  Second  Year, 
and  also  exercises  on  fractions,  common  and  decimal, 
and  on  commercial  rules. 

(5)  History: — 

First  Year. — English  and  British  History  from  1485  to 
1660 ;  Cape  History  to  1839. 

Second  Year, — British  History  from  1660  to  1760 ;  Cape 
History  from  1839  to  1880. 

Third  Fear.— British  History  from  1760  to  1880 ;  Cape 
History  to  1880. 

[For  the  British  History  such  a  text-book  as  Ransome's 
ShoH  History  of  England  (Longman's)  will  be 
found  sufficient ;  i.e.,  the  reign  of  Victoria  is  not 
expected  to  be  known  in  great  detail.] 

(6)  Geography: — 

Fi/rst  Year, — ^Africa. 

Second  Year, — Introduction,  pp.  15-38  ;  Europe. 

Third  Year, — The  remainder  of  the  book,  with  revisal  of 
previous  year's  work. 

[Longman's  School  Geography  for  South  Africa  is  the 
text-book  prescribed.  The  following  passages  may 
be  omitted,  viz. : — Geology,  pp.  74,  75 ;  Colonists, 
pp.  86,  87  ;  ReUgion,  pp.  261,  262  ;  the  small  print 
imder  the  headings  Vegetation  (pp.  79,  80),  Natives 
(pp.  83-86),  and  South  African  Republic  (pp.  131, 
132) ;  ancl  the  small  print  on  pp.  89  to  middle  of 
91,  97,  98,  112,  113,  128,  129  and  139.] 

(7)  Class  Teaching  and  School  Management  : — 

FirBt  Year, — Making  up  attendance  register ;  questions  on 
the  method  of  teaching  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic. 
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Second  Year. — Making  up  registers,  quarterly  returns  and 
time  tables;  questions  on  the  methoa  of  teaching 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography. 

Third  Year. — The  remainder  of  the  text-book  recom- 
mended, with  revisal  of  previous  year's  work. 

[Garlick's  New  Manual  of  Metlwd  (Longman's)  indicates 
the  range  of  the  questions  on  metnod  of  teaching.] 

(8)  Penmanship. — 

First  Year. — The  letters,  small  and  capital,  in  size  suitable 
for  half- text ;  combination  of  letters  in  half-text,  with 
capitals ;  a  short  continuous  passage  in  small  hand. 

Second  Year. — The  letters,  small  and  capital,  in  size  suit- 
able for  text ;  combinations  of  letters  in  text,  with 
capitals ;  a  short  continuous  passage  in  small  hand. 

Thipl  Year. — The  same  as  in  the  First  and  Second  Years, 
but  with  greater  proficiency. 

[The  style  recommended  is  that  given  in  such  copy- 
books as  Philips*  "  Semi-Upnght "  or  Chambers' 
"  Government  Hand,"  and  the  method  of  teaching 
that  indicated  in  Ramage's  Systematic  Handwrit- 
ing (Darter  Bros,  and  Walton).] 

(9)  Drawing: — 

The  syllabus  is  the  same  as  for  the  Pupils'  Course  in 
freehand  Drawing. 

(10)  Music:— 

[In  addition  to  the  marks  for  the  written  examination, 
marks  are  given  for  the  possession  of  the  following 
certificates  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  College,  viz. : — 

First  Year. — The   Junior   Certificate,  and  a  higher 
mark  for  the  Elementary  Certificate. 

Second  Year. — The  Elementary  Certificate. 

Third    Year. — The    Elementary   Certificate,  and    a 
higher  mark  for  the  Intermediate  Certificate.] 

First  Year. — The  scale,  key,  relation  to  the  keytone,  the 
standard  scale  of  pitch,  the  intervals  of  the  scale, 
mental  effects ;  accent ;  two-,  three-,  and  four-pulse 
measure ;  whole-  and  half-pulse  notes,  continuations 
and  rests. 

Second  Year. — ^Quarters  and  thirds  of  a  pulse ;  six-,  nine- 
and  twelve-pulse  measure ;  pitch  ot  the  tones  in  the 
scale  in  all  the  ordinary  keys ;  transition  of  one  remove 
by  "  imperfect "  and  "  better  "  methods,  with  bridge- 
notes  and  distinguishing  tones. 

Third  Yea/r, — Names  of  chromatic  notes,  the  minor  mode, 
diatonic  and  chromatic  intervals,  syncopation,  compass 
of  voices,  common  musical  terms. 
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[The  examination  will  comprise  easy  questions  on 
the  syllabus,  including  revision  questions,  and 
very  simple  practical  questions  on  the  method 
of  teaching,  especially  in  regard  to  the  points 
included  in  the  course  of  study  for  each  year.] 

(11)  Languages: — 

Papers  in  Dutch  will  be  set  in  each  year.  Questions  in 
grammar,  spelling  and  composition  will  be  given, 
Third  Year  candidates  may  instead  take  the  paper  in 
Kafir  and  Sesuto. 

(12)  Handiwork.    Needlework  (G^ri^): — 

The  Syllabus  is  the  same  as  for  the  PupiLs*  Examinations. 
Woodwork  (Boys) : — 

The  Syllabus  is  the  same  as  for  the  Pupils'  Examinations. 

All  candidates  are  recommended  to  qualify  in  Drawing,  Dutch, 
Handiwork  and  Music.  Those  candidates  who  pass  in  any  of 
these  or  in  either  of  the  other  optional  languages,  will,  in  addition 
to  obtaining  extra  marks,  have  the  passes  in  such  subjects  entered 
on  their  certificates. 

3.  Examination  Arrangements. — All  candidates  for  the  Pupil 
Teachers*  Examinations,  whether  drawing  grants  from  the 
Department  or  not,  must  apply  for  admission  to  the  examina- 
tion on  the  printed  form  supplied  for  the  purpose.  The  principals 
of  schools  from  which  candidates  are  to  oe  entered,  and  private 
candidates  themselves,  are  in  all  cases  expected  to  write  to  the 
Office  in  good  time  and  ask  for  the  forms  wnich  they  will  require, 
stating  the  number  of  candidates  to  be  entered.  The  applications, 
on  the  forms  ,¥>  obtained,  must  reach  the  Superintendent-General 
of  Education  (Examining  Branch),  Cape  Town,  not  later  than 
3Ist  August,  and  the  examinations  take  place  early  in  December, 
at  such  centres  as  may  be  arranged.  In  regard  to  the  local 
arrangements  necessary  for  the  formation  of  a  centre,  and  for 
other  information  regarding  the  examination  arrangements,  see 
voider  General  Regulations^and  under  Nesdlework  E,r<iininations, 
and  Woodwork  ExaminatioTis. 

B. — Second  Class  Certificate. 

1.  Candidates  must  be  at  least  18  years  of  age,  and  must 
possess — 

(a)  the  Matriculation  Certificate  of  the  University,  or  satis- 
factory evidence  of  having  passed  a  public  examination 
of  at  least  equal  range  and  difficulty. 

(6)  the  Third  Class  Teachers*  Certificate. 

(c)  certificates  in  two    of  the  Courses  for  the  Teachers' 

Special  Certificate  for  Needlework,  or  a  pass  in  Branch 
I.  of  the  Teachers*  Special  Certificate  for  Woodwork. 

(d)  certificates  in  two  branches  of  the  examination  for  the 

Teachers*  Special  Certificate  for  Drawing. 
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Candidates  may  be  allowed  to  take  the  examination  before 
they  have  satisfied  the  preliminary  requirements  in  Handiwork 
ana  Drawing,  but  no  certificate  will  be  awarded  to  such  candi- 
dates until  tne  required  preliminary  subjects  have  been  taken. 

2.  The  examination  is  partly  practical  and  partly  written. 

(a)  Praciical. 

(1)  Rpadivf)  and  Elocictiov, — To  commit  to  memory  not 

less  than  tiity  lines  from  each  of  the  following  authors 
— Shakespeare,  Milton,  Tennyson.  To  read  a  pa,ssago 
from  a  standanl  English  author. 

(2)  Chtss  Todvhlnfj. — To  give  a  lasson  to  a  cliiss  in  any  one 

of  the  ordinary  school  subjects  selected  by  the 
Inspector. 

(6)  Written. 

(1)  Pe/niminship. — The  letters,  small  and  capital,  in  sizes 

suitable  for  text  and  half  text.  Combinations  of  letters, 
with  capitals.  A  short  continuous  passage  in  small 
hand.     Questions  on  the  teaching  of  writing. 

[The  style  recommended  is  that  given  in  such  copy- 
books as   Philips*   "  Semi  -  Upright "  or  Chambers 
"Grovemment  Hand,"  and  the  method  of  teaching 
indicated  in    Ramage*s    Systerruitic    Haiidti^rifing, 
(Darter  Bros.  &  Walton).] 

(2)  Dictation, — A  continuous  passage  of  about  fifteen  linas 

from  a  standard  English  author,  and  twenty  words 
selected  from  two  consecutive  pages  of  the  same. 

(3)  Mental  Arithmetic, — The  questions  set  will  cover  the 

whole  range  of  the  subject.  [Candidates  are  recom- 
mended to  study  BlacKwood's  Handbook  of  Mental 
Arithmetic,] 

(4).  Mumc, — [All  candidates,  unless  incapacitated  by  natural 
inability,  must  possess  the  Intermediate  Certificate  of 
the  Tonic  Sol-fa  College.]  The  syllabus  for  the  Third 
Class  Certificate  indicates  the  range  of  the  written 
examination,  but  a  more  thorough  knowledge  will  be 
expected.  [The  School  Teachers'  Music  Certificate  of 
the  Tonic  Sol-fa  College  will  be  accepted  in  place  of  the 
written  examination  and  the  Intermediate  Certificate, 
and  will  entitle  the  Candidate  to  full  marks.] 

(5)  The  Art  of  Teaching, — Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching. 

(6)  (a)  Kindergarten, — Herford's  Stttdsnfa  Froebel.  Parts  I. 

and  II.  (Isbister).     Or 

(6)  The  History  of  Education, — Painters  History  of 
Education  (International  Education  Series). 

3.  Scholarships  of  40i.  per  annum,  tenable  for  one  year  at  the 
Cape  Town  Normal  College,  or  the  Wellington  Training  School, 
are  available  for  matriculated  students  who  already  possess  the 
Third  Class  Teachers'  Certificate. 
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4.  The  examination  takes  place  in  December.  Applications 
for  examination  must  be  made  on  the  forms  suppUed  for  the 
purpose  by  the  Department,  and  the  completea  forms  must 
reach  the  Superintendent-Greneral  of  Education  (Examining 
Branch),  Cape  Town,  not  later  than  31st  August.  For  further 
information  regarding  the  local  and  other  arrangements  for  the 
examination,  see  under  Oenercd  Regulations. 

C. — FmsT  Class  CERriFicAXE. 

1.  Candidates  must  as  a  rule  possess  a  University  Degi-ee. 
They  must  also  possess  evidence  that  they  have  had  five  ycai-s' 
succassful  experience  in  actual  teaching  in  higher  giwle  schools. 

2.  The  examination  will  l>e  partly  practical  and  partly  written. 
The  practical  examination  will  test  the  candidates  powers  (1)  of 
exposition  and  (2)  of  inductive  teaching ;  the  written  examina- 
tion will  be  divided  into  two  parts,  which  need  not  be  taken  at 
the  same  time,  and  whose  requirements  are  as  follows : — 

Part  1. — The  Elements  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science  as 
bearing  on  Education.  [Candidates  will  be  expected  to  have 
studied  Sully's  Teachers'  Handbook  of  Psychology.,  Locke's 
Tlioughts  on  Education,  Herbert  Spencer's  Essay  on  Education, 
and  Bain's  Education  as  a  Science,  Chapters  III.,  IV.  and  VI.] 

Part  II. — School  Method,  and  the  History  of  Education. 
[Candidates  will  be  expected  to  have  a  knowledge  of  Landon's 
Principles  and  Practice  of  TeoA^hing  and  Class  Maruigeinent,  the 
English  and  Scotch  Codes,  the  pamphlets  giving  the  regulations 
of  the  Cape  Education  Department;  Compayre's  History  of 
Pedagogy  (Sonnenschein),  and  Quick's  Educational  Reformers. 

The  written  examination  will  be  held  before  the  practical,  but 
no  certificates  will  be  issued  until  the  Superintendent-General 
has  satisfied  himself  of  the  skill  of  the  candidate  in  actual 
teaching  and  class  management. 

3.  The  certificate  may  be  issued  without  examination  to 
teachers  who  already  hold  a  professional  certificate  of  similar 
value  and  who  fulfil  the  conditions  laid  down  above. 

4.  The  examination  is  held  in  the  first  week  of  December  for 
Parts  I.  and  II.  respectively.  Applications  for  examination  must 
be  made  on  the  forms  supplied  for  the  purpose  by  the  Depart- 
ment, and  the  completed  lonns  must  reach  tne  Superintenaent- 
General  of  Education  (Examining  Branch),  Cape  Town,  not 
later  than  31st  August.  For  further  information  regarding  the 
local  and  other  arrangements  for  the  examination,  see  under 
Oeneral  Regulations. 

(iii.) — Examinations  in  Special  Subjects. 

A. — Drawing. 

1.  Pupils'  Course  in  Freehand  Drawing  (and  Drawing 
FOB  Pupil  Teachers)  : — 

First  Yea/r. — ^Freehand  Drawing  up  to  the  requirements 
of  Standard  III.  in  Morns's  Teaching  of  Drawing 
(Longmans). 
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Second  Year — Freehand  Drawing  up  to  the  requirements 
of  Standard  IV.  in  Morris's  Teaching  of  Diuwing 
(Longmans). 

Third  Yeur — Freehand  Drawing  up  to  the  requirements 
of  Standard  V.  in  Morris's  leaching  of  Drawing 
(Longmans). 

2.  Teachers'  Course  (Special  Certificate  for  Drawing), 

The  subjects  of  examination  are  as  follows . — 

(a)  Freehand  Outline  Drawing  from  the  Flat. 

(6)  Outline  Model  Drawing. 

(c)  Geometrical  Drawing. 

{d)  Linear  Perspective  Drawing. 

{e)  Blackboard  Drawing. 

The  Special  Certificate  for  Drawing  (D.2)  will  be  awarded 
to  Candidates  who  obttiin  First  Grade  certificates  in  four  of  the 
above  subjects.  The  qualifying  Second  Grade  certificate  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  in  any  subject 
will  be  accepted  in  place  of  the  Colonial  certificate  for  the  same 
subject. 

In  Freehand  Drawing,  examples  may  be  set  from  ornament 
and  from  simple  flowers,  leaves  and  other  common  objects.  The 
lange  of  the  examination  is  indicated  by  the  requirements  of 
Standard  VI.  in  Morris's  Teaching  of  Drawing  (Longmans). 

In  Model  Drawing,  candidates  will  be  required  to  make  an 
outline  drawing  in  pencil  of  a  group  of  three  or  fonr  simple 
models,  comprising  geometrical  forms,  vases  and  other  easy 
objects. 

In  Geometrical  Drawing  questions  may  be  set  on — 

(a)  Construction  and  use  of  plain  scales  and  scales  of 
chords. 

(h)  Proportional  division  of  lines. 

(c)  Mean,  third  and  fourth  proportionals  to  given  lines. 

(d)  Reduction  and  enlargement  of  plane  figures. 

(e)  Construction  of  regular  rectilineal  figures  and  circles 
about  and  within  given  rectilineal  figures  and  circles. 

(/)  Construction  of  irregular  rectilineal  figures  from  given 
data, 

(g)  Plan,  elevation  and  section  of  cube,  p3rramid,  prism 
cylinder,,  cone  and  sphere  in  simple  positions. 

Questions  and  exercises  of  some  difficulty  outside  this  range 
will  also  be  set  for  candidates  who  aim  at  a  Certificate  of  the 
First  Grade.  The  whole  range  of  the  examination  is  covered  by 
Morris's  Geometrical  Drawing  for  Art  Students, 

In  Pe;rspective  Drawing,   candidates   will   be   required   to 
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reprasent  in  per^)ective  from  plan  and  elevation  or  froni  specifi- 
cation, simple  solids  or  objects  of  plane  or  curved  surfaces  having 
one  line  or  surface  on  or  parallel  to  the  ground  plane.  This 
n[iat  be  done  either  by  the  use  of  vanishing  points  or  by  the 
deauotioB  of  th^  perspective  view  direct  from  the  plan.  They 
will  also  be  required  to  answer  simple  questions  on  tne  theory  of 
perspective.  The  range  of  the  exammation  is  indicated  by 
Uartiidge's  Elementary  Perspective  (four  parts).       " 

Blackboabd  Drawing  will  include  ornament,  models  and 
common^*  objects,  from  c6py  and  from  memory,  all  in  outline. 
Candidates  should  study  specially  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in 
various  lorms. 

3.  Examination  Arrangements. 

« 

Examinations  in  Blackboard  Drawing  will  be  held  only  in 
Cape  Town,  Grahamstown,  and  Port  Elizabeth ;  in  Model  Draw- 
in^,- ii!  any  ceiiti*e  provided  with  a  suitable  series  of  models ;  in 
the^  other  subjects,  in  centres  to  suit  as  fer  as  possible  the  con- 
venience of  candidates. 

Only  one  of  the  Pupils*  Examinations  may  be  taken  in  any 
one  year.  Candidates  for  the  Teachers'  Special  Certificate  may 
be  examined  in  any  or  all  of  the  subjects,  but  are  recommended 
riot  to  take  more  than  two  subjects  in  any  one  year. 

Applications  for  admission  to  any  of  the  exammations  must  be 
inade  on  the  forms  supplied  by  the  Department,  and  the  com- 
pleted application  forms  must  reach  the  Superintendent-General 
of  Education  (Examining  Branch),  Cape  Town,  not  later  than 
31st  August  All  expenses  connected  with  the  examinations, 
includii\g  pajonent,  if  any,  to  the  Commissioner,  must  be  borne 
locally.  lor  further  information  regarding  the  local  and  other 
arriftngettients  for  the  examinations,  see  under  General  Regvla- 
tions. 

B. — Needlework. 

T.  Pupils'  ContsE  (and  Needlework  for  Puhl  Teachers). 
First  Year: — 

(a)  Making  and  Stitching — hemming,  g'athering  and  set- 

ting in  and  seaming  as  for  underlinen,  pinafores,  and 
other  outside  garments  and  frocks;  an  untrimmed 
garment  applying  above  processes. 

(b)  Mending — patching  in  flannel  (herring-bone  stitch), 

plain  (mmmg  as  pyr  thin  places  on  stocking- web. 

(c)  Knitting — a  simple  knitted  garment. 

(fi)  Cutting  out — flat  patterns  of  a  chemise  and  a  pinafore 
for  a  cnild. 

Second  Year: — 

(cu)  Making  and  Stitching— work  of  previous  year,  button- 
holing and  sewing  on  of  buttons,  a  simple  garment 
to  be  cut  out  by  maker. 

4l3f.  N 
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(6)  Mending — a  plain  darning  of  a  hole  on  stocking-web. 

(c)  Knitting — a  simple  knitted  garment. 

(d)  Cutting-out — ^flat    patterns    of  a  baby's  first  shirt, 

drawers  for  a  child,  and  garments  set  in  previous 
year. 

Third  Yea/r : — 

(a)  Making  and  Stitching — work  of  previous  years,  tucks, 
gussets,  any  garment  showing  stitches  of  this  and 
previous  years,  to  be  cut  out  by  maker. 

(6)  Mending — ^patching  in  calico  and  print,  darning  on 
coarse  linen  (diagonal  cut)  and  on  woollen  material 
(hedge  tear). 

(c)  Knitting — any  ordinary  garment. 

(d)  Cutting  out — ^flat  pattern  of  garment  made  for  the 

year,  of  pattern  set  for  previous  years,  of  chemise  for 
an  adult,  and  of  nightdress  for  an  adult. 

2.  Teachers*  Courses  (Special  Certificate  for  Needle- 
work). 

For  the  Special  Certificate  for  Needlework  there  are  five 
Courses,  as  follows  : — 

Course  I. — Plain  Needlework, 

The  following  work  is  required  to  be  done  beforehand,  and  to 
be  presented  on  the  day  of  examination : — 

(a)  A  piece  of  Unen,  coarse  calico  or  holland,  on  which  all 

the  following  are  to  appear,  worked  in  cotton  of  two 
colours,  so  that  joins  are  visible : — 

Hemming,  top-sewing,  seaming  (this  to  include  flannel 
and  seams  for  all  purposes),  stitching,  running,  her- 
ring-boning, gathering,  stocking,  button-holing,  mark- 
ing, whippmg,  feather  or  coral  stitching,  knotting  or 
seeding,  nemstitching,  sewing  on  buttons,  setting  in 
gusset,  sewing  on  tapes,  tucking,  finishing  an  open- 
ing in  at  least  two  ways. 

(b)  Some  garment  well  shaped  and  well  finished  as  a  prac- 

tical application  of  above  stitches  and  processes. 

The  following  work  is  to  be  done  on  the  day  of  examina- 
tion : — 

(c)  To  work  a  specimen  of  some  exercise  from  (a)  above. 

{d)  To  give  written  criticism  of  some  specimens  which 
have  been  worked  by  children. 

{e)  To  give  notes  of  a  simple  lesson,  as  to  children,  on 
some  selected    stitch   or  process  selected  from  (a 
above. 
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Cawrse  II, — Mendirig. 

Thft  following  work  is  required  tx>  be  done  beforehand,  and  to 
be  presented  on  the  day  of  examination : — 

(a)  SpedcEQens  of  patching  in  calico,  flannel,  and  print. 

(6)  Specim«is  of  darning  on  linen,  flannel,  and  some 
material  such  as  serge. 

(c)  Specimens  of  holes  mended  on  stocking- web  material 

m  common  method  and  by  Swiss  dammg. 

(d)  A  patx;h  set  in  under  the  arm  of  a  night  dress,  bodice. 

or  shirt 

The  following  work  is  to  be  done  on  the  day  of  examination : 

(e)  To  work  a  specimen  of  mending. 

(/)  To  give  a  written  criticism  of  children's  work. 

(g)  To  ^ve  notes  of  a  simple  lesson  on  some  operation  in 
mending. 

Cowrse  III — Cutting  out. 

The  following  work  is  reouired  to  be  done  beforehand,  and 
to  be  presented  on  the  day  ot  examination. 

(a)  Flat  patterns  of  the  following : — Baby's  shirt,  chemise 

for  cnild,  chemise  for  adult,  plain  loose  pinafore,  plain 
apron  for  child,  fancy  pinafore,  child's  drawers,  do/s 
loose  shirt,  nightdress. 

(b)  One  of  above  patterns  in  straw  paper,  tacked  together 

(c)  One  of  above  patterns  registered  on  sectional  paper. 

The  following  work  is  to  be  done  on  the  day  of  examination : — 

{d)  To  shape  one  of  above  on  paper  brought  by  candidate. 

(e)  To  answer  in  writing  questions  as  to — 

Material  and  cost  for  above  garments. 

The  way  to  nwke  above  garments. 

Method  of  adapting  above  patterns  to  people  of  varied 

ages. 
To  write  notes,  as  for  a  class,  on  one  of  above. 

Corirse  IV. — Knitting  and  Netting. 

The  following  work  is  required  to  be  done  beforehand,  and  to 
be  presented  on  the  day  of  examination : — 

(a)  Three  specimens  showing  respectively  narrowing  for 
1^,  thickened  heel  with  intakes  in  foot,  and  finished 
toe. 

(6)  A  knitted  stocking. 

(c)  A  baby's  boot 

(d)  A  knee-cap. 

(e)  A  specimen  of  square-holed  netting. 

4iai.  K  % 
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The  following  work  is  to  be  done  on  the  day  of  ©lamination : — 

(/)  Specimen  testing  knowledge  of  above. 

{g)  To  give  a  written  criticism  of  some  specimens  of 
knitting  done  by  children. 

{k)  To  give  notes  of  lessons  on  any  of  above. 

Coiivse  V, — Ih*es8  Cutting. 

Candidates  must  have  some  lixed  method  for  cutting  and 
fitting  a  dress  bodice  and  skirt,  and  must  be  prepared  on  the  day 
of  examination  to  mark  out  or  cut  either  of  these  to  given 
measurements,  and  to  answer  questions  in  writing  as  to  method 
of  making;  they  must  also  present  a  dress  made  during  the 
year,  and  certified  to  be  their  own  unaided  work. 

3.  Examination  Arrangements. 

Only  one  of  the  Pupils'  Examinations  may  be  taken  in  any  one 
year.  Candidates  for  the  Teachers*  Special  Certificate  .may  be 
examined  in  any  or  all  of  the  Courses,  but  are  recommended 
not  to  take  more  than  three  Courses  in  any  one  year. 

In  connection  with  each  of  the  examinations,  preliminary  work 
is  to  be  sent  in,  showing  that  the  candidate  nas  actually  gone 
through  everything  prescribed  in  the  Syllabus,  This  preliminary 
work  should  be  brought  to  the  examination  hall  m  a  strong, 
neat,  compact  parcel,  to  be  forwarded  by  the  Commissioner 
along  with  the  work  done  on  the  day  ot  examination.  Each 
separate  article  should  bear  the  examination  number  of  the 
candidate,  and  separate  parcels  should  be  made  up  for  each 
examination.  That  is  to  say,  all  the  preliminary  work  of  candi- 
dates for  the  First  Year  Pupils*  Examination  may  be  put  in  one 
parcel,  "  First  Year  Pupils'  Needlework,"  and  the  numbers  of  the 
candidates  being  clearly  written  outside  the  parcel ;  and  all  the 
Tvork  of  First  Year  Pupil  Teachers  may  be  put  in  one  parcel, 
marked  with  the  numbers  of  the  candidates  and  with  the  words 
"  First  Year  Pupil  Teachers'  Needlework " ;  but  the  work  of 
pupils  and  of  pupil  teachers  must  be  kept  distinct,  as  also  the 
work  of  different  years,  and  each  parcel  clearly  marked  so  as  to 
show  to  which  year  it  belongs  and  whether  the  work  is  that  of 
pupils  or  pupil  teachers.  The  preliminary  work  of  candidates  for 
the  Teachers'  Courses  shoula  be  similarly  parcelled  up  and 
marked  with  the  numbers  of  the  candidates  and  the  numnerof 
the  course.  The  name  of  the  school  or  of  the  centre  should  not 
be  mentioned,  and  only  the  candidates'  numbers  (not  their 
names)  should  be  affixed  to  the  work.  Arrangements  for  the 
provision  of  a  suitable  box  or  boxes  for  packing  the  needlework 
should  be  made  by  the  schools,  and  the  bo^ps,  Hke  the  parcels 
contained  in  them,  should  be  marked  with  the  work  "  Needle- 
work "  and  with  the  candidates'  numbers  (thus* — "Nos.  6211  to 
6235  ")  but  not  with  the  name  of  the  schdol  or  of  the  centre. 
[N.B. — In  the  past  a  great  amount  of  trouble  has  been  caused 
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to  the  Department  through  these  instructions  not  being  properly 
followed.  For  the  future  any  work  sent  in  which  is  not  made 
up  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  will  not  be  examined.] 

Applications  for  admission  to  any  of  the  examinations  must 
be  made  on  the  forms  supplied  by  the  department,  and  the 
completed  appUcation  forms  must  reach  the  Superintendent- 
Greneral  of  Education  (Examining  Branch),  Cape  Town,  not  later 
than  31st  August.  All  expenses  connected  with  the  examina- 
tions»  including  payment,  if  any,  to  the  Conmiissioner,  must  be 
borne  locally.  For  further  information  regarding  the  examina- 
tion arrangements,  see  under  General  Regulations.  Instruc- 
tions as  to  materials  and  apparatus  required  on  the  examina- 
tion day  will  be  issued  towards  the  end  of  the  year. 

C, — Science. 

1.  The  subjects  ot  examinations  are  as  follows,  the  text-books 
mentioned  indicating  the  general  range  of  the  examinations  :-^ 

(a)  Agriculture:  Elementary  Stage — Mills  and  Shaw's 
First  Principles  of  Agriculture  (J.  E.  Bryant  Co., 
Toronto),  omitting  the  small-type  part  of  Chap.  XII. ; 
Advanced  Stage — a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  whole 
text-book. 

(6)  Botany  :  Elementary  Stage — Edmonds  and  Mar- 
loth's  Elementary  Botany  for  SouJth  Africa  (Long- 
mans) ;  Advanced  Stage  —  the  same,  and  also 
Otto  W.  Thome's  Structural  aiul  Physiologiad 
Botany  (Longmans),  omitting  Chaps.  Vl.  (Classes 
L-XI.),  VII.  and  VIII.  (except  Regions  9  and  10). 

(c)  BuiLDiNia  CoNKTRUCTiON  AND  DRAWING  :  Elementary 
Stooge — K  J.  Burrell's  Building  Construction  and 
Dravying  (Longmans);  Advanced  Stage — the  text- 
l)bok  in  Longmans'  Advanced  Science  Manuals. 

id)  Chemistry:  Elementary  Stage — ^W.  S.  Fumeaux's 
EleTueiitary  Chemistry  (Longmans),  the  Inorganic 
part  only;  Advanced  Stage — W.  Jagos  Inorganic 
Chemistry,  Tlieoretical  and  Pnictical  (Longmans). 

(f)  DoiESTic  Economy  :  Elementary  Stage  —  Nelson's 
Doiaestic  Economy  for  Teachers,  omitting  Section 

(/)  Geology:  Eleirventavy  Stage — C.  ^\ri\!^  Elementairy 
Geology  (Longmans) ;  Adva)tced  Stage — C.  Bird's 
Advanced  Geology  (Longmans). 

ig)  Physics  :  Elementary  Stage — Mark  Wright's  Elemen- 
tary Physics  (Longmans) ;  Advanced  Stage — candi- 
dates may  take  either  Heat  (Mark  Wright's 
Advanced  Heat — Longmans);  or  Magnetism  and 
ELECTRlcrrY  (A.  W.  Peyser's  Advariced  Magnetism 
and  Electricity — Longmans). 
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(h)  PHYSiOLoar  (Human)  :  Elementary  Stage — H.  Newell 
Martin's  Ttie  HuTnan  Body  (Elementary  Course) 
(Henrv  Holt  and  Co.,  New  York);  or  W.  S.  Fur- 
neaux  s  Human  Physiology  (Longmans) ;  Advan/^ 
Stage— ^.  Thornton's  Advanced  Sumun  Physiology 
(Longmans). 

2.  Candidates  must  have  passed  Standard  V.,  and  must 
have  studied  the  subjects  experimentally.  The  examinations 
will  be  as  far  as  possible  practical  as  well  as  written,  and  in 
Amculture,  Botany,  Domestic  Economy,  and  Geology  know- 
leage  of  the  subject  with  reference  to  Colonial  conditions  wiU  be 
required. 

3.  No  candidate  will  be  allowed  to  enter  again  for  the 
Elementary  Stage  of  any  subject  after  obtaining  a  pass  in  the 
First  Grade  in  that  subject.  Candidates  may  take  one  or  more 
subjects  in  any  one  year,  but  as  a  rule  the  taking  of  more  than 
one  cannot  be  recommended. 

4.  Bursaries  in  connection  with  these  examinations  will  be 
given  under  the  following  conditions : — 

(a)  Candidates  must  be  under  eighteen  years   of  age, 

and  must  have  obtained  a  certificate  of  the  First 
Grade. 

(b)  The  bursaries  will  be  of  the  value  of  £15  per  annum, 

and  will  be  tenable  for  one  year,  but  may  be  with- 
drawn at  any  time  if  the  Superintendent-General  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  behaviour  and  progress  of  the 
holder. 

(c)  Holders  of  bursaries  must  continue  their  study  of 

Science,  and  must  present  themselves  for  examina- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  year  either  in  a  new  subject  or 
in  the  Advanced  Stage  of  a  subject  which  they  have 
already  taken.  The  bursaries  will  be  paid  in  one 
sum  after  this  regulation  has  been  complied  with, 
and  only  to  such  candidates  as  pass  in  the  examina- 
tion for  which  they  present  themselves. 

5.  To  teachers  of  Science  Classes  bonuses  will  be  paid  of  li. 
for  each  pupil  who  passes  in  the  First  Grade,  and  15«.  for  each 
pupil  who  passes  in  the  Second  Grade,  provided  that  the 
Superintendent-General  is  satisfied  that  the  teacher  has  actually 
given  the  practical  instruction  required. 

6.  The  examinations  in  1900  will  take  place  on  the  following 
da}rs,  viz. : — 

Agriculture  and  Botany  on  Tuesday,  11th  December. 

Building  Construction  and  Chemistry  on  Wednesday, 
12tn  December. 

Domestic  Economy,  Geology  and  Heat  on  Thmrsday,  13th 
December.  .  - 
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Physics,  Magnetism  and  Electricity,  and  Physiology  on 

Friday,  14th  December. 

[These  dates  are  intentionally  made  to  coincide  with 

the  dates  of  the  Pupil  Teachers'   Examinations, 

candidates  of  which  are  not  allowed  to  take  Science 

Examinations  also.] 

Applications  for  admission  to  any  of  the  Examinations  must  be 
made  on  the  forms  suppUed  by  the  Department,  and  the  com- 
pleted appUcation  forms  must  reach  the  Superintendent-General 
of  Education  (Examining  Branch),  Cape  Town,  not  later  than 
31st  August  All  expenses  connected  with  the  examinations, 
including  payment,  if^any,  to  the  Commissioner,  must  bo  borne 
locally.  For  further  information  regarding  the  examination 
arrangements,  see  under  General  RegmatioTia. 

D. — Manual  Training  (Woodwork). 

1.  Pupils*  Course  (and  Manual  Training  for  Pupil 

Teachers). 

This  course  extends  over  three  years,  and  it  is  strongly  recom- 
mended that  all  pupils  should  work  systematically  through  it. 
The  instruction  should  be  given  continuously  throughout  the 
school  year  for  two  hours  weekly ;  half  an  hour  of  this  should  be 
devoted,  to  the  necessary  drawing,  which  should  always  precede 
the  practical  woodworlung.  This  drawing  may  be  substituted 
for  tne  projection  prescribed  in  the  ordinary  Elementary  School 
Course  for  Standards  V. — ^VII.    The  course  is  as  follows : — 

FIRST  YEAR 

Practical  Woodworking : — 

Exercises  1-10  of  Young's   Working  Diagrams  for  Manual 
Training, 

Drawing  (fiill  size) : — 

(a)  Projection  of  simple  rectangular  solids. 

(6)  The    plans  and  elevations  of  the  exercises  for   the 

year, 
(c)  Simple  isometric  drawing. 

Theory: — 

(a)  To  name  a  few  common  kinds  of  hard  and  of  soft 
wood,  and  to  tell  where  they  are  chiefly  grown. 

(6)  The  construction  and  use  of  the  tools  required  in  the 
exercises  for  the  year. 

SECOND   YEAR. 

Practic9l  Woodworking : — 

Exercises  11-20  of  Young's  Woi'king  Diagrams  for  Manv/il 
Training, 
Drawing  (full  size  or  to  a  large  scale) : — 

(a)  Simple  soUds  in  plan,  elevation  and  section, 
(6)  Construction  of  plain  scales, 
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(c)  The  plans,  elevations  and  sections  of  the  exeitjises  for 
the  year. 

{d)  Isometric  drawing. 

Theory : — 

(ff)  The   felling,   seasoning  and   uses    of    the    common 
varieties  of  hard  and  soft  woods. 

{h)  The  construction  and  use  of  the  tools  required  in  the 
exercises  of  the  year. 

THIRD   YEAR. 

Pixietical.  Woodworking : — 

(a)  Exercises  21-32  of  Youngs    Working  Diaynnns  for 

Manual  Train iny. 

(6)  To  use  the  tools  required  for  this  and  the  previous 
years,  and  to  sharpen  a  chisel  or  plape  ifoa 

D^ixiwiiig  (to  scale) : — 

(a)  More  difficult  examples  in   orthographic   isoinetric 
projection. 

(6)  The  plans,  elevations,  sections,  and  isometric  projec- 
tions of  the  exercises  of  the  year. 

Theory : — 

(a)  The  growth,  felUng,  seasoning,  and  uses  of  the  common 
varieties  of  hard  and  soft  wood. 

(6)  The  use  of  nails,  screw^s,  and  glue. 

(c)  The  construction  and  use  of  the  ordinary  woodwork- 
ing tools.  .        ,.. 

2.  Teachers'  Course  (Special  Certificate  for  Woodwork). 

The  work  of  the  course  is  arranged  under  two  branches,  wfai6h 
may  be  taken  either  together  or  separately,  as  follows : — 

Branch  I. 
Practical  Woodworking: — 

The  construction  of  simple   pieces  of  woodwork  from 
dimensioned  sketches  or  from  scale  drawings. 

Drawing : — 

(a)  Orthographic  and  isometric  projection  to  scale. 

{b)  Dimensioned  sketches  of  joints,  models  and  apparatus. 

[Young's  Manual  Trainivy  for  tlai  Standards  will 
sufficiently  indicate  the  scope  of  the  examination. 
Low's  Oeometry  and  Projection^  Part  I.,  will  be 
found  useful  in  the  study  of  the  preecribed 
drawing.] 

Branch  II. 
Theory : — 

(a)  Character  of  the  principal  Colonial  and  foreign  woods 

(h)  The  growth  and  structure  of  timber  trees. 
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'  *'*  ^(<jy  Felliilg,  seasoning,  shrinkage,  warping^  etc. -^  -^      >■ 

:{rf)  Classroom  management,  including  details  and  cost  o 
.     equipment  of  Manual  Training  cm^srooms.  ^ 

(e)  Methods  of  instruction  and  sequence  of  lesson^ 

(/)  Diflferent  systems  of  Manual    Training    (is,g:,  Naas 
Sloyd,  Sloyd,  British  Sloyd,  etc.). 

(g)  The  principles,  construction,  uses  and  manageinet^t  ot 
ordinary  tools  and  apparatus. 

[Candidates  are  recommended  to  study  the  above 
works,  and  also  P.  N.  Hasluck's  Wood  Worker's 
Handy  Book,  Barter's  Woodwork  {the  English 
Sloyd),  and  Ricks*  Manual  Training  {Wood- 
tvork),]  ,     .  , 

'      3.  EX"AK1NATI0N   ARRANGEMENTS. 

All  pupils  who  have  been  under  instruction  for  six  nibnihs  or 
'  ioaore  must  present  themselves  for  one  of  the  December  Exami- 
nations. 

Candidates  for  any  of  these  examinations  must  prepare  before 
hand  an  article,  useful  or  ornamental,  not  exceeaing  one'fcubic 
'  foot  .in  bulk,  or  18  inches  in  any  single  dimension.  The  Joints 
and  tool-work  used  in  making  this  article  must  iiot  oe  in 
"advance  of  the  stage  for  which  the  candidate  has  entered,  and 
must  exhibit  one  or  more  of  the  joints  or  processes  prescribed 
4br  that  stage.  Candidates  are  not  at  liberty  to  select  for  this 
'preliminary  exercise  models  given  in  the  prescribed  course,  the 
object  being  to  encourage  originality  ot  design.  The  article 
must  be  accompani^  by  dimensioned  drawings  to  a  scale,  and 
both  must  be  certified  by  the  teacher  to  be  the  candidate's 
unaided  work.  Only  one  article  should  be  sent  by  ee^h  oaAcJi- 
.  4Ate.  .  Suitable  wooden  boxes  must  be  provided  in  which  to  pack 
these  ^rticles  together  with  the  work  done  on  the  day  of  ex|tmi- 
jjn^tion.  These  are  to  be  forwarded  carriage  paid  to  Ubpe'Town, 
and  will  be  returned  if  required  when  done  with ;  the  lids  of  the 
^xes  should  in  that  case  be  fastened  do^vn  by  means  of  screws, 
in  order  that  the  box  may  be  opened  and  refast^ied  without 
^jUty.  Each  article,  both  of  the  preliminary  and  of  the  es^mi- 
hation  work,  should  bear  a  label  stating  the  examination  nbmb^r 
of  the  candidate,  but  not  his  name  or  the  name  of  his  school ; 
ftod  the  outside  of  the  box  should  similarly  bear  the  words 
"  Manual  Training,"  and  the  numbers  of  the  candidates  (thus : — 
Nos.  369  to  401  and  4376  to  4480),  but  not  the  name  of  the 
^school  of  of  the  centre.  Labels  suitable  for  aflSxing  to  the 
.9lticl^  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Office  towards  the  end 
<kthejeax. 

v:  pupils  may  enter  for  the  Second  or  Third  Year  examination 
*, without  havmg  passed  the  previous  examination,  provided  it.be 
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certified  that  they  have  gone  through  the  whole  course  up  to  the 
stage  of  the  examination  for  which  they  enter. 

Applications  for  admission  to  any  of  the  examinations  must 
be  tne  forms  supplied  by  the  Department,  and  the  completed 
application  forms  must  reach  the  Superintendent-General  of 
;^ication  (Examining  Branch),  Cape  Town,  not  later  than 
81st  August.  All  expenses  connected  with  the  examinations, 
including  payment,  if  any,  to  the  Commissioner,  must  be  borne 
locally.  For  further  information  regarding  the  examination 
arrangements,  see  under  the  General  Regulations.  Instructions 
as  to  the  materials  and  apparatus  reauired  on  the  examination 
day  will  be  issu^  towards  the  end  of  tne  year. 

APPENDIX. 

Competitions  Conducted  by  the  Department. 

In  connection  with  the  Examining  Branch  of  the  Department,  competi- 
tions of  various  kinds  have  been  instituted  in  order  to  encomuge  sounder 
methods  of  teaching.  Information  regarding  these  is  given  here  with  a 
view  to  their  becommg  better  known,  and  to  tneir  being  taken  up  by  schools 
and  by  districts  which  have  not  hitheito  taken  part  in  them. 

I.  Handwriting. — With  a  view  to  encouraging  the  systeniatic  teaching 
of  Handwriting  in  schools,  an  annual  competition  in  this  subject  was 
established  in  1898,  and  in  1899  three  competitions  were  held — one  for 
Inspector  Noaks*  circuit  Tthe  Cape  Division),  one  for  Inspector  le  Roux's 
circuit  (the  Divisions  of  Malmesouryj  Paarl,  Robertson,  and  WorcesterX 
and  one  for  Inspector  Watermeyer's  circuit  (the  Divisions  of  Bredasdorp. 
Caledon,  Stellenoosch  and  Swellendam).  Similar  competitions  will  be  hela 
in  1900.  Any  school,  whether  connected  with  the  Department  or  not,  may 
tike  part  in  the  competition,  and  there  will  be  no  restriction  in  regard 
to  the  age  of  pupils  entering,  provided  they  are  bcma-fide  on  the  roll  of 
the  school  for  three  months  prior  to  the  date  of  the  competition.  Not 
more  than  ten  pupils  may  be  entered  from  any  one  school.  A  medal  and 
several  book  prizes  will  be  given  to  pupils  as  awards  for  excellence.  A 
l>arcel  of  books  for  the  school  library  wiD  be  awarded  to  the  school  which 
sends  in  the  most  creditable  work.  From  each  competitor  two  completed 
copy-books  must  be  sent  in — either  Nos.  8a  and  12  of  Philips^  Semi- 
Uprixjht  Copy-Books  or  any  similar  copy-books  which  may  be  approved  for 
the  purpose  by  the  Department.  If  preferred,  similar  matter  may  be 
written  m  books  without  engraved  headlines.  The  completed  copy-books, 
with  a  certificate  that  they  are  the  unaided  work  of  the  pupils,  are  to  be 
sent  in  so  as  to  reach  the  Office  not  later  than  the  last  day  of  the  year. 
Any  requests  for  the  institution  of  additional  competitions  next  year  will 
receive  favourable  consideration. 

II.  Singing.— School  Choir  Competitions  have  been  held  at  Cai>e  Town 
since  1897,  and  at  Port  Elizabeth  since  1898.  In  1899  there  were  also  compe- 
titions for  the  Railwav  Schools,  for  Inspector  le  Roux's  circuit  (the  Divisions 
of  Malmesbury,  Paarl,  Robertson,  and  Worcester),  and  for  Inspector  Ely's 
circuit  (the  Divisons  of  East  London,  King  William's  Town,  and  Peddie). 
Arrangements  have  already  been  made  for  a  competition  to  be  held  tlus 
year  in  Inspector's  Mitchell's  circuit  (the  Divisions  of  (jJeorge,  Ladismith, 
Mossel  Bay,  Oudtshoorn,  and  Riversdale). 

The  prize  in  these  competitions  consists  of  a  Challenge  Shield  to  be  held 
by  the  sdhool  until  the  date  of  the  next  competition,  a  medal  presented  by 
the  Department  to  the  successful  conductor,  and  a  book  prize  given  by  the 
Department  to  each  member  of  the  winning  choir.  In  each  case  the  Chal- 
lenge Shield  is  provided  locally ;  the  Cape  Town  shield  was  subscribed  for 
by  ten  gentlemen  who  gave  5/.  each  :  the  Port  Elizabeth  shield  was  voted 
by  the  JMunicipality ;  the  shield  for  the  Railway  Schools  was  presented  by 
Sir  James  Sivewright,  K.C.M.G. ;  and  the  oth^r  shields  have  been  procured 
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by  general  subscription.  In  the  event  of  a  shield  being  provided  for  any 
other  suitable  town  or  district,  the  Department  will  supply  a  medal  and 
prize  books  for  the  successful  conductor  and  choir. 

In  each  competition  a  piece  in  two  or  three  parts  is  prescribed  by  the 
Department,  and  is  sung  without  accompaniment :  a  piece  in  two  parts  is 
chosen  by  the  choir  and  sung  without  accompaniment ;  and  two  sight- 
singing  tests,  one  in  unison  and  the  other  in  two  parts,  are  supplied  b^^  the 
Department  These  tests  are  to  be  sung  (once,  twice,  or  three  times, 
according  to  arrangement)  to  the  sol-fa  syllables  or  any  other,  and  then  sung 
once  to  the  syllable  l<xa. 

m.  Botany. — Since  1898  competitions  have  been  held,  open  to  the 
whole  Colony,  in  which  prizes  have  oeen  offered  for  the  best  collection  of 
dried  plants.  Similar  competitions  will  be  held  in  1900.  The  following 
are  the  new  regulations  : — 

1.  Two  prizes  of  books  on  Botany,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  given  to 
the  competitors  who  send  in  the  best  collections,  accompanied  by  descrip- 
tions, of  driejd  specimens  of  South  African  plants.  There  will  be  two  dis- 
tinct competitions,  one  for  elementary  stage  candidates,  who  are  asked  to 
send  in  twenty  specimens  representing  at  least  twelve  natural  orders  ;  and 
the  other  for  competitors  who  have  already  passed  the  Elementary  Botany 
examination.  The  latter  are  asked  to  send  in  forty  specimens,  representing 
at  least  fifteen  natural  orders. 

The  following  instructions  should  be  observed  : — 

(a)  The  specimens  to  be  attached  to  sheets  of  paper,  about  16 
inches  by  10  inches  in  size,  and  to  be  systematically 
arranged. 

(6)  The  specimens  to  be  complete  wherever  possible. 

(c)  A  label  to  be  attached  below  each  specimen,  stating  the  name, 

natural  order,  habit  of  growth,  mode  of  occurrence,  locality 
and  time  of  collecting. 

(d)  The  descriptions  to  contain  all  botanical  details,  to  be  illus- 
trated witn  diagrams,  and  to  be  written  on  sheets  of  paper  of 
foolscap  size,  fastenea  together. 

(e)  The  collection  and    descriptions   to   be  certified  to  by  the 

Principal  of  the  School,  as  being  the  unaided  work  of  the 
competitor. 

2.  A  prize  of  a  botanical  cabinet  or  collection  of  books  on  Botany  for  the 
School  Library  will  be  given  to  the  School  sending  in  the  best  Herbarium 
of  at  least  200  South  Airican  plants,  the  same  having  been  collected  by  the 
staff  or  the  pupils,  or  both.  The  collections  sent  will  remain  the  property 
of  the  Schools. 

The  following  instructions  should  be  observed  by  schools  competing  for 
this  prize : — 

(a)  The  specimens  forming  the  collection  to  be  attached  to  stout 
sheets  16  inches  by  10  inches  in  size,  and  to  be  systematically 
arranged. 

(6)  Labels  to  be  given  stating  name^  natural  order,  habits  of 
growth,  mode  of  occurrence,  locality,  colour  of  flower  when 
fresh,  time  of  collection,  and  use  of  plant,  if  any. 

3.  Collections  and  Herbaria  should  be  sent  in  to  the  Superintendent- 
Cteneral  of  Education,  Examining  Branch.  Cape  Town,  in  order  to  reach 
him  not  later  than  the  30th  November.  In  each  case  a  list  of  the  speci- 
mens, to  be  retained  by  the  Department,  should  accompany  the  collection. 

(iv.) — Pupil  Teachers'  Classes. 

1.  Central  classes  for  the  training  of  pupil  teachers  wore  com- 
menced in  Cape  Town  in  the  beginning  of  1894.     There  being 
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no  Government  building  available,  these  class^  met  for  a  ishort 
time  in  the  University  Hall,  Bureau  Street,  after  which  ace6hi- 
modatioi:^  was  found  for  them  in  the  William  Frederick  Public 
School  Very  soon,  however,  the  room  occupied  there  proved 
to  be  too  small,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  to  the 
rooms  in  New  Street,  then  rented  from  the  Fine  Arts  Assoola^ 
tion  for  the  piurposes  of  an  educational  museum.  On  the  Educa- 
tion Department  securing  the  building  and  site  belonging  to  the 
Fine  Arts  Association,  it  was  resolved  to  erect  new  premises,  and 
the  classes  had  once  more  to  remove,  this  time  to  the  Mutual 
Hall,  Darling  Street.  This  hall  in  its  turn  proved  insufficient  for 
the  work  carried  on  in  it  under  the  Department,  and  the  pupil 
teachers'  classes  were  next  accommodated  in  the  Biebeek  Hall 
dBree  Street,  in  which  they  remained  during  the  years  1898  «id 
and  1899.  They  were  removed  at  the  begmning  of  1900  to  the 
rieW  building  in  Queen  Victoria  Street,  where  permanent  provi- 
sion has  been  made  for  them,  along  with  the  School  of  Art. 
\^  When  the  classes  were  started  in  1894,  there  were  95  pupil 
teachers  on  the  roll,  and  at  approximately  the  same  date  iH- ISW) 
the  number  on  the  roll  was  138.  -      / 

,  2.  The  ordinary  period  of  training  extends  to  three  years. 
Candidates  for  the  nrst  year  must  be  at  least  fourteen  years  of 
age,  those  for  the  second  year  fifteen,  and  those  for  the  third 
year  sixteen,  by  31st  December  immediately  preceding  their 
admission.  No  concessions  in  regard  to  these  requirements  as  to 
age  will  in  future  be  made. 

All  candidates  for  the  first  vear  must  have  passed  Standard  V. 
at  least ;  in  1901,  Standard  VI.  will  be  exactea. 

Candidates  who  have  passed  the  matriculation  examination 
are  at  present  allowed  to  take  the  third  year  of  training  without 
having  attended  the  first  and  second  years ;  and  those  who  have 
passed  the  School  Higher  Examination  or  Standard  VII.  to  take 
the  second  and  third  years  without  having  attended  the  finst. 

3.  Government  grants  of  12/.  for  the  first  year,  161.  for  the 
second  year,  and  201.  for  the  third  year  are  available  for  pupil 
teachers  in  State-aided  schools. 

No  fees  are  charged  for  the  central  classes  and  all  the  books 
required  are  provided  free.  Second-class  railway  season  tickets, 
also,  ^re  wanted  to  pupil  teachers  connected  with  schppls  situated 
.between  Uape  Town  and  Wynberg. 

4  The  annual  examinations  for  pupil  teachers  are  partly  prac- 
tical and  partly  written.  The  practical  part  is  conducted  by  the 
Inspectors  of  the  Department;  the  written  examination  is  held 
dunng  the  early  part  of  December  of  each  year. 

(v.) — Needlewobk  Classes. 

1.  The  most  important  step  towards  methodising  the  teaching 
of  Needlework  in  the  schools  of  the  Colony  was  taken  in  1893, 
when  the  first  graded  syllabus  of  work  for  the  Standards  was 
published,  and  when  pressure  was  thereupon  brought  to  bear  on 
school  managers  to  see  that  the  subject  was  introauced  into  all 
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girls'  schools  and  into  as  many  of  the  mixed  schools  as  circum- 
stances permitted.  This  was  followed  up  in  the  same  yeat  %y 
the  appointment  of  a  Departmental  Instructress,  whose  duties 
were  to  train  acting  teachers  in  the  best  modem  methods  of 
Itching  the  subject. 

The  first  class  formed  for  this  purpose  was  heM  in  the  Gdod 
Hope  Seminary,  Cape.  Town,  where  a  room  was  kindly  placed  at 
Miss^  Fuechsel's  disposal.  Success  attended  the  scheme  from  the 
first ;  and  as  a  consequence  it  was  soon  decided  to  draw  up  a 
fall  scheme  of  work  for  candidates  desirous  of  obtaining  a  Speoial 
Needlework  Certificate.  The  classes  started  as  an  experiment 
became  practically  permanent,  a  more  centrally  situated. room 
haviiig  be^i  obtained  at  the  School  of  Industry  throurfi  the 
kindness  of  the  Principal.  They  were  transferred  to  the  Train- 
ing School  in  the  beginning  of  1900. 

2.  The  classes  are  conducted  with  the  following  objects  in 
view :  (1)  To  show  how  Needlework  may  be  treated  as  a  class 
subject  and  to  train  ladies  to  teach  it  as  such  :  (2)  to  teach  all 
that  appertains  to  Plain  Needlework,  from  the  proper  handling 
of  the  needle  to  fashioning  a  coat  and  skirt;  (3)  to  prepare  ladies 
who  wish  to  earn  one  or  all  of  the  Ne**dle  work  Certificates  issued 
by  the  Education  Department. 

3.  The  examination  for  the  Teachers*  Special  Certificate  in 
Needlework  is  held  annually  during'  the  early  part  of  December 
and  is  divided  into  five  courses,  viz.: —  j.^ 

:   ;'r I.  Plain  Needlework.       ^  -  v ':' 

''  II.  Mending.  ^      ' 

III.  Cutting-out.  \ 

IV.  Knitting  and  Netting. 
V.  Dress  Cutting. 

The  following  is  the  scale  of  fees : — 

A.  For  teachers  engaged  in  State-aided  schools : 

5s,ioT  each  of  the  first  four  courses  ; 

10s,  for  the  fifth  course.  ' 

B.  For  non-toachers :  ^ 

10«.  for  each  of  the  first  four  courses : 
'  []  208,  for  the  fifth  course. 

.    ■      .     ,     ■    ".  '  .  "..'■'■;• 

(vi.) — Drawing  ClaSvSEs. 

1.  The  first  attempt  to  methodise  the  teaching  of  Drawing  in 
the  State-aided  schools  was  the  introduction,  in  1896,  of  a  graded 
sylfa^HM  of  work  for  the  Standards.  As  a  direct  consequence  ol 
this,  the  subject  was  soon  thereafter  included  among  those  taught 
to  teachers  at  the  Vacation  Courses  of  Training,  and  a  syllabus 
of  work  wa&cb-awn  up  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  wished.to 
qualify  for  a  Special  Certificate  in  Drawing.  At  a  later ^date 
(1B98),  and  in  exact  imitation  of  what  had  teen  done  in  conitec- 
tion  with  Needlework  and  other  neglected  schocd  subjects,  .a 
Departmental  Instructress  was  appointed,  whose  duty  was  to 
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open  classes  in  Cape  Town  for  the  training  of  teachei^  and  to 
visit  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  with  a  view  to  the  proper 
or^tnisation  and  management  of  their  Drawing  Classes. 

For  about  two  years  the  Teachers*  Classes  were  carried  on 
under  great  diflSculties,  the  only  meeting  place  available  being 
the  Mutual  Hall.  They  were  transferred  to  the  Training  School 
in  1900. 

2.  The  classes  in  Drawing  are  intended  principally  for  adult 
teachers  and  the  students  of  the  Training  School,  the  main 
object  being  to  prepare  such  teachers  for  the  examination  for  the 
Special  Certificate  m  Drawing. 

3.  The  examination  for  the  Teachers*  Special  Certificate  in 
Drawing  is  held  annually  towards  the  b^mniujg  of  December, 
and  the  work  for  it  is  divided  into  five  courses,  viz. : — 

(a)  Freehand  Outline  Drawing  from  the  Flat. 

(6)  Outline  Model  Drawing. 

(c)   Geometrical  Drawing. 

{d)  Linear  Perspective  Drawing. 

{e)  Blackboard  Drawing. 

No  fees  for  these  classes  are  charged  to  teachers  engaged  in 
State-aided  schools. 

(vii.) — Kindergarten  Classes. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  introducmg  from  England  a 
skilled  and  experienced  Instructress  in  Kindergarten,  with  a 
view  to  opening  classes  for  adult  certificated  teachers  in  the 
current  year  (1900). 

(viii.) — ^Woodwork  Classes. 

1.  The  first  class  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  Woodwork 
was  started  in  connection  with  a  Vacation  Course  of  Training 
for  Teachers  held  in  Cape  Town  during  the  Christmas  holidays 
1893-94,  since  which  aate  it  has  formed  part  of  every  similar 
course.  This  was  supplemented  by  a  permanent  class  for  the 
teachers  of  the  Cape  Division,  which  met  for  the  first  time  on 
1st  July,  1896.  Both  classes  were  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Cook,  Woodwork  Instructor  of  Graaff-Reinet  and  afterwards 
Stellenbosch.  Towards  the  close  of  1897  a  Departmental 
Instructor  (Mr.  C.  Smith  Young)  was  appointed,  and  since 
that  date  the  duty  of  fostering  the  teaching  of  the  subject  has 
been  in  his  hands. 

The  only  room  at  first  available  for  the  Cape  Town  Teachers* 
Saturday  Classes  was  a  portion  of  the  Mutual  Hall,  which  had 
been  rented  for  the  traming  of  pupil  teachers ;  subsequently 
much  better  accommodation  was  obtained  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  managers  of  the  South  African  College  School.  The 
transference  to  the  new  buildings  in  Queen  Victoria  Street  took 
place  in  the  banning  of  1900. 

2.  The  classes  in  manual  training  are  intended  principally  for 
adult  teachers,  the  main  object  being  to  prepare  such  teachers 
for  the  examination  for  the  Special  Certificate  in  Woodwork. 
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As,  however,  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  attempt 
Woodwork  until  boys  have  reached  the  Fifth  Standard,  and  as  the 
want  has  been  felt  of  some  simple  form  of  hand-and-eye  train- 
ing to  fill  the  gap  between  the  Kindergarten  and  the  manual 
training  of  the  higher  standards,  it  has  been  decided  also  to  hold 
classes  to  enable  teachers  of  both  sexes  to  qualify  in  cardboard 
modelling.  The  simpler  exercises  in  this  course  are  suitable 
for  scholars  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Standards,  while  the  more 
advanced  work  may  be  taken  up  as  an  alternative  where  the 
expense  of  Woodwork  is  prohibitive.  The  related  drawing  is 
similar  to  that  prescribed  m  the  Elementary  School  Course  for 
Standards  III.-VII. 

No  fees  for  these  classes  are  charged  to  teachers  engaged  in 
State-aided  schools. 

VI. — Good  Service  Allowance  and  Pensions. 

(L) — Good  Service  AUovxince, 

1.  Although  there  are  indications  that  some  payment  similar 
to  good  service  allowance  was  made  before  1875,  it  was  only  in 
that  year  that  a  definite  scheme  was  drawn  up  and  sanctioned 
by  the  Government.  At  a  later  date  f  1887)  there  was  associated 
with  the  scheme,  and  made  dependent  upon  it,  a  scheme  for 
pension,  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  being  passed  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  1896,  as  the  result  of  a  Special  Committee's  recom- 
mendation, the  scheme  for  good  service  allowance  was  revised 
and  extended  to  all  teachers  in  recei[)t  of  Government  ^ants. 
The  same  Committee  had  under  consideration  the  subject  of 
the  revision  of  the  Pension  Act,  this  revision  being  the 
necessary  complement  of  the  changes  made  in  regard  to  good 
service  allowance.  Action,  however,  had  at  the  time  to  be 
deferred. 

2.  Any  candidate  for  good  service  allowance  must  be  recom- 
mended in  the  first  instance  bv  the  inspector  of  the  circuit  in 
which  his  school  is  situated.     For  this  purpose  every  inspector  is 

S)rovided  with  a  supply  of  application  forms,  with  blank  spaces 
or  the  requisite  information  regarding  the  applicant's  quaufica- 
tions,  years  of  service,  and  success  in  work. 

3.  The  inspector's  recommendation,  accompanied  by  the 
above-mentioned  details,  is  submitted  to  the  office  for  scrutiny, 
the  approval  of  the  Superintendent-General  being  finally  neces- 
sary before  the  teacher's  name  is  placed  on  the  good  service 
list. 

4.  To  be  eligible  for  a  place  on  the  good  service  list,  a  teacher 
must  have  completed  live  years'  continuous  and  Tneritoriov^ 
service  in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Public  Education, 
and  the  Superintendent-General  has  in  addition  to  satisfy 
himself  that  the  school  or  department  conducted  by  such  teacher 
is  thoroughly  efficient. 

6.  The  period  of  apprenticeship  as  a  pupil-teacher  cannot  be 
reckoned  as  part  of  the  above  five  years'  service. 
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■'6.  Unless  a  teacher's  appointment  has  been  approved' by -die 
B^partnl^nt  and  he  is  is  in  receipt  of  a  grant  in  aid  of  his  sakory, 
h&  is  not  considered  as  having  served  in  connection  with  the 
t)^iArtment,  and  is  not,  therefore,  eligible  for  Good  Serviec 

•\^/ Any  breaks  in  the  service  of  a  teacher  must  fuive  heeii 
(kiV^ed  by  leave  of  absence.  Any  period  covered  by  ordindr^ 
leave  of  absence  is  reckoned  as  service.  Speci4d  leave  of  absence 
ftierely  ^teserves^  the  continuity  of  service ;  the  period  t>f  leave 
itseJf  IS  not  reckoned: 


.1 


8.  In  all  cases  of  breaks  of  service  covered  by  leave  of  abseooe 
the  ^letter  ^rantin^  such  leave  of  absence  should  be  a^ivt'  in 
support  of  the  application  for  Good  Service  Allowance} -if  thi$ 
for  any  reason  be  impossible  a  reference  to  the  date  and  number 
of  sucn  letter  should  be  given  in  the  application.  » 

9.  The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  accuracy  in  the 
(^f$^  furpished  by  the  candidate  on  the  fonn  of  appticatipn, 
9^  auy,  ^rror  ascertained  would  at  once  preclude  fiirthQr  .cq% 
$idAi::^ion  of  ,the  case.  ,    ';.; 

* 

^*l6.  AU  teachers  should  keep  a  careful  record  of  the  succe&S 
<Jf  their  pupils  at  inspection,  as  the  Department  requires  to  kn&ir 
fii'd  niimoer  presented  and  passed  in  standards  at  the*  last  five 
inspections  of  their  respective  classes  (and  schools,  if  they  t'e 
principal  teachers).  .... 

•f  The  matter  of  leave  of  absence  largely  affects  the  question  of 
Good  Service  Allowance,  and  the  regulations  on  the  subject  will 
^  found  below. 

K  11.  A  teachers  name  having  been  placed  on  the  Good  Service 
List,  the  first  payment  will  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year 
pf  service  or  immediately  if  that  period  be  already  past.  Sub- 
sequent paynaents  will  be  made  on  application  to  the  Accouhtmg 
Officer  at  the  end  of  each  year  of  service,  provided  the  Superin- 
tendent-General is  still  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  whicn  the 
duties  of  the  teacher  are  performed. 

12.  Payments  are  made  during  ordinary  leave  of  absence,  but 
should  such  leave  have  expired  and  the  teacher  not  be  reinstated 
in  thejservice  of  the  Department  his  name  would  b^  removed 
fiflom  the  Go<)d  Service  List. 

13!  The  amount  of  Good  Service  Allowance  is  calculated  6n 
the  following  scale : — 

I  (1)  For  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  years — 25 
ppr  cent,  of  the  Government  salary  grant,  unless  the  Government 
grant  is  more  than  half  of  the  salary,  in  which  case  the  per- 
centage is  reckoned  on  half  of  the  salary.  ' 

(2)  For  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,*  and 
fifteenth  years — 35  per  cent,  similarly  reckoned. 

(3)  After  the  fifteenth  year — 40  per  cent,  similarly  raokoned.^ 
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14.  The  old  scale  is  reprinted  here  for  the  information  of  those 
affected  by  it : — 

OLD  SCALE  OP  GOOD  SERVICE  ALLOWANCES. 

P'ublie  Schools, 
Class  L  (Boys) 

and 
Normal  Colleges 
(Bop) 
PMic  Schools. 


£    ». 


Principals 

ana 

Vice-Principals. 


25 

0  after 

5 

years' 

service. 

37 

10 

)) 

10 

1) 

50 

0 

» 

15 

11 

Class  /.  (Boys^  Assistants*     -        -        - 
Class  L  (Gfirls),  Principals  and    Vice- 


iipals    - 
/.(BoysX 


Principals 


I 


PrincimU 

(Boyt 
Normal  CoUegts, 

(Boys)  Assistants*  - 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Schools. 

Principals 
Training  Schools  (Native) 

Boarding  Schools  and       {-   Principals. 

Normal  Colleges  (Girls) 
Public  Schools. 

Class  /.  (Girls),  Assistants*    - 

Cla«  II.  (Girls)     \tk.:„«;^1o 
Class  III.  (Boyi)    jPn^^Pals       - 

Normal  Colleges. 

(Girls)  Assistants*  -        .        -        - 
Private  Fai*m  Schools. 

Teachers 

Mission  Schools^  ^ 

Aborigines  Schools  j-Head  Teachers 

Approved  Infant  Schools) 


15    0  after   5  years'  service. 
22  10    „      10 
30    0    ,.      15 


I) 
11 


10    0  after   5  years'  service. 
15    0    „     10 
20    0    «.      15 


11 
11 


6    0  after  5  years*  service. 
9    0    „      10 
12    0    „      15 


*  This  applies  only  to  full  Assistants. 


15.  Professors  and  lecturers  employed  in  Colleges  and  Institu- 
tions receiving  aid  from  Government  imder  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  are  awarded  Merit  Grants  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  contained  in  the  two  succeeding  paragraphs. 

16.  To  a  professor  or  lecturer  who  has  completed  five  years' 
continuous  and  meritorious  service,  and  who  is  in  receipt  of  a 
grant  of  2002.  per  annum  in  aid  of  his  salary,  a  Merit  Grant  at 
the  rate  of  751.  per  annum  is  awarded  (or  pro  rata  should 
such  lecturer  or  professor  be  in  receipt  of  a  smaller  grant  in  aid 
of  his  salary).  At  the  termination  of  ten  years*  continuous  and 
meritorious  service,  such  Merit  Grant  is  increased  to  1002,  per 
annum,  at  which  rate  it  continues  so  long  as  such  professor  or 
lecturer  performs  his  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  tne  Govern- 
ment. 

17.  When  a  professor  or  lecturer  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  a  College  or  Institution  under  the  Higher  Education 
Act  is  in  receipt  of  good  service  allowance,  he  continues  to  receive 
good  service  allowance  at  the  same  rate  as  during  his  last 
appointment  until  the  expiration  of  five  years,  when  he  receives 
t£e  Merit  Grant  provided  for  imder  the  Higher  Education  Act 
on  the  usual  conditions. 

18.  Five  per  cent,  is  deducted  from  the  amoimt  of  each  pay- 
ment of  (Jood  Service  Allowance  and  Merit  Grant  as  a  contnbu- 
tion  to  the  Teachers*  Pension  Fund. 
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19.  In  the  Superintendent-General's  Annual  Report  a  full  list 
arranged  according  to  Inspectors'  Circuits,  of  the  names  of 
teachers  entitled  to  Good  Service  Allowance  is  published,  the 
month  in  which  the  allowance  is  due  being  given  in  each  case. 
Teachers  are  expected  to  examine  the  list,  and  to  communicate 
to  the  accounting  officer  any  corrections  that  may  be  necessary. 

20.  The  regulations  regarding  leave  of  absence  are  printed 
hereunder  for  the  information  of  teachers. 

21.  A  teacher  desiring  leave  of  absence  must  first  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  school  managers,  who,  on  applying  to  the  Superin- 
tendent-General for  his  approval,  must  intimate  their  consent, 
and  their  satisfaction  with  the  substitute  proposed. 

22.  Whenever  a  teacher  is  absent  lrom*his  or  her  school 
without  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent-General,  the  Govern- 
ment grant  wiK  remain  in  abeyance. 

23.  A  professor,  lecturer,  or  teacher  may  obtain  special  leave 
of  absence,  at  any  time,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months, 
without  salary,  on  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education  and 
the  managers  of  the  coUege  or  school  with  which  he  is  connected 
beinff  satisfied  with  the  arrangements  made  for  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  throughout  the  period  of  his  absence.  The  period  of 
absence  shall  not  count  for  service. 

24.  A  professor,  lecturer,  or  teacher,  who  has  completed  five 
years*  continuous  active  service,  may  obtain  ordinxtr-y  leave  of 
absence  for  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  on  the 
Superintendent-General  of  Education  and  the  managers  of  the 
college  or  school  with  which  he*  is  connected  being  satisfied  with 
the  arrangements  made  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties  without 
extra  cost  to  the  Education  Department  throughout  the  period  of 
his  absence.  The  period  of  absence  is  to  count  for  service,  and 
the  merit  ^ant  or  good  service  allowance  is  to  be  paid  as  in 
actual  service.  No  ordinary  leave  shall  be  granted  again  except 
after  an  interval  of  five  years*  continuous  active  service. 

25.  When  a  professor,  lecturer,  or  teacher,  by  reason  of  the 
expiry  of  his  engagement  with  the  managers,  or  by  reason  of 
his  resignation  from  ill-health  or  other  sufficient  cause,  shall  be 
temporarilv  out  of  public  employment,  he  may  be  considered  as 
absent  on  leave,  witnout  salary,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve 
months ;  ajaA  when  he  resiunes  active  service  the  breach  of 
service  caused  by  this  suspension  of  public  employment  may  be 
condoned  if  tne  Superintendent-General  of  'Education  is 
satisfied  that  such  termination  of  engagement  or  temporary 
suspension  of  employment  has  not  been  brought  about  by  the 
misconduct  of  the  professor,  lecturer,  or  teacher;  but  the  period 
during  which  he  was  out  of  pubUc  employment  willjnot  count 
as  actual  service,  nor  will  any  merit  grant  or  good  service  allow- 
ance be  paid  during  that  period. 

26.  A  professor,  lecturer,  or  teacher  who,  by  reason  of  the 
inspectors  report  on  the  college,  school,  or  department  with 
which  he  is  connected,  is  in  danger  of  having  his  name  removed 
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from  the  list  of  those  entitled  to  the  merit  grants  or  good  service 
allowance  may  appeal  to  the  Superintendent-General  of  Educa- 
tion for  special  mquiry  into  his  case ;  and  the  decision  of  the 
Superintendent-General  of  Education  after  such  inquiry,  shall 
be  final. 

(ii.)  BegiUcitions  regarding  Aivard  of  Pensions, 

(tt)  1.  To  be  eligible  for  pension,  a  teacher  must  on  his 
retirement  have  completed  fifteen  years'  service  in  connection 
with  the  Department,  and  must  be  in  receipt  of  good  service 
allowance. 

2.  Further,  such  retirement  must  have  taken  place  by 
reason  of  the  teacher  having  reached  sixty  years  ot  age,  or 
having  become  incapacitated  for  further  work  by  reason  of  ill- 
health. 

3.  Should  the.  retirement  have  taken  place  on  the  grounds  of 
ill-health,  a  medical  certificate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Superintendent-General  must  be  submitted  in  support  of  the 
application. 

4.  The  text  of  the  Teachers'  Pension  Fund  Act,  No.  43,  of 
1887,  is  published  hereunder,  in  terms  of  which  all  pensions  are 
granted. 

Teachers'  Pension  and  Fund  Act,  No.  43,  of  1887. 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  fix  the  conditions  on  which  pro- 
fessors, lecturers,  and  teachers  shall  become  entitled  to  merit 
grants  or  good  service  allowance,  and  to  regulate  the  amount  of 
such  grants  or  allowances;  and  whereas  it  is  expedient  to 
provide  for  the  continuance  of  merit  grants  or  good  service 
allowance  to  professors,  lecturers,  and  teachers  who  may  retire 
fix>m  actual  service,  and  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Teachers'  Pension  Fund.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor  of  the 
colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  ana  vrith  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  House  ^  of  Assembly 
thereof,  as  follows : — 

(1)  No  professor,  lecturer,  or  teacher  shall  be  entitled  to  be 
put  on  the  Good  Service  List,  or  to  draw  a  Merit  Grant  or  Good 
Service  Allowance,  unless  the  Superintendent-General  of  Educa- 
tion is  satisfied  that  such  professor,  lectiwer,  or  teacher  has 
completed  five  years*  continuous  and  meritorious  service  in  con- 
nection with  the  Department  of  Public  Education,  and  that  the 
college,  or  school,  or  department  conducted  by  such  professor  or 
lecturer,  or  teacher  is  thoroughly  efficient. 

(2)  It  shall  be  competent  for  the  Governor  to  remove  the 
name  of  any  professor,  lecturer,  or  teacher  from  the  Good  Service 
List  whenever  the  duties  of  his  office  are  not  performed  to  the 
satisfietction  of  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education,  and  to 
restore  such  name  to  the  said  list  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Superintendent-General  of  Education. 

(3)  Every  professor  or  lecturer  who  has  completed  fifteen 
years'  service  in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Public 
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Education,  and  who  is  on  the  Good  Service  List  and  is  in  receipt 
of  a  Merit  Grant  not  exceeding  lOOL  per  annum  (as  fixed  by 
Section  6  of  the  amended  schedule  (1882)  to  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  No.  24  of  1874),  shall,  on  his  retirement  from  active 
service  by  reason  of  his  reaching  sixty  years  of  age  or  being 
incapacitated  by  ill-health,  continue  to  receive  such  Merit  Grant 
annually  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  with  an  addition  of  25  per  cent, 
for  a  service  of  fifteen  years  and  under  twenty  years,  and  of  50 
per  cent,  for  twenty  years*  service  and  upwards. 

(4)  Every  teacher  who  has  completed  fifteen  years*  service  in 
connection  with  the  Department  of  Public  Education,  and  who 
is  on  the  Good  Service  List,  and  is  in  receipt  of  the  Good  Service 
Allowance,  shall,  on  his  retirement  by  reason  of  his  reaching 
sixty  years  of  age,  or  by  being  incapacitated  by  ill-health, 
continue  to  receive  the  annual  Good  Service  Allowance  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  with  an  addition  of  50  per  cent,  for  a  service  of 
fifteen  years  and  under  twenty  years ;  75  per  cent,  for  a  service 
of  twenty  years  and  under  thirty  years;  100  per  cent,  for  a 
service  of  thirty  years  and  upwards. 

(5)  The  scale  of  good  service  allowances  to  teachers  shall  be 
as  laid  down  in  the  schedule  hereimto  annexed ;  and  no  change 
in  the  scale  shall  take  eft'ect  until  it  shall  have  been  assented  to 
by  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

(6)  From  the  Merit  Grant  or  Good  Service  Allowance,  for  every 
professor,  lecturer,  or  teacher  to  whom  such  grant  or  allowance 
may  be  lawfully  assigned,  there  shall  be  made  an  annual  deduc- 
tion at  the  rate  of  51.  per  cent,  on  each  such  Merit  Grant  or  Good 
Service  Allowance ;  and  all  sums  so  deducted  shall  be  paid  into 
the  Colonial  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  a  separate  account  to  be 
called  the  Teachers'  Pension  Fund. 

(7)  The  provisions  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
sections  of  the  Civil  Services  Pension  Fund  Act,  1886,  shall, 
mutatis  mutandis,  apply  to  the  Teachers*  Pension  Fund. 

(8)  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Governor  from  time  to  time  to 
frame  bye-laws,  fixing  the  conditions  and  times  of  leave  of 
absence  of  professors,  lecturers,  and  teachers,  with  or  without 
salary ;  and  also  regulations  under  which  any  professor,  lecturer, 
or  teacher  may  appeal  to  the  Superintendent-General  of  Educa- 
tion in  respect  of  any  Inspector's  report  which  may  appear  to 
effect  or  enoanger  his  claim  to  a  Merit  Grant  or  Good  Service 
Allowance ;  and,  further,  the  conditions  under  which  any  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  employment,  or  any  other  special  circum- 
stances oeyond  the  control  of  the  professors,  lecturers,  and 
teachers,  shall  be  held  not  to  depnve  them  of  the  benefits 
by  this  Act. 

(9)  No  pension  under  this  Act  shall  be  awarded  imtil  after 
the  expiry  of  twelve  months  fron^  the  taking  effect  of  thi^  Act. 
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(10)  This  Act  may  be  cited  for  all  purposes  as  "  The  Teachers* 
Pension  and  Fund  Act,  1887." 

Sectio)\8  4,  5,  6,  and  7  of  the  Civil  Service  Pension  Fund  Act, 

1886,  above  referred  to, 

4.  Interest  at  the  rate  of  5i.  per  centum  per  annum  on  the 
balance  of  the  said  fund  in  the  Treasiu-y  on  tne  13th  day  of  June 
in  each  year  shall  be  paid  into  the  said  fund  out  of  the  general 
revenue. 

5.  The  rate  of  deduction  mentioned  in  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  may  from  time  to  time  be  altered  by  the  Governor,  provided 
that  no  such  alteration  shall  take  eflfcct  until  the  Lerislative 
Council  and  House  of  Assembly  shall  have  communicat^  to  the 
Governor  their  concurrence  therein. 

6.  It  shall  be  lawfiil  for  the  Treasurer  of  the  Colony  to  invest 
any  portion  of  the  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Fund  in  Govern- 
ment Debentiures  or  Stock,  and  to  sell  any  such  Debentures  or 
Stock  which  may  have  been  previously  piu*chased. 

7.  A  statement  of  all  moneys  received  and  disbursed  luider  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  and  of  all  investments  and  sales  under  the 
provisions  of  the  last  preceding  section,  shall  be  laid  before  both 
Houses  of  FarUament  annually. 

VII. — Inspection. 

The  following  instructions  have  been  framed  for  the  guidance 
of  the  inspectors  in  their  work  of  school  inspection  :— 

/.  Oenei'dl  Instructions, 

1.  The  duties  of  Inspectors  of  Schools  are  to  visit  and  examine 
all  Day  Schools,  Boarmng  Schools,  and  Departments,  and  other 
Institutions  liable  to  inspection  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Education  Act  No.  13  of  1865 ;  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the 
buildings  and  the  school  furniture,  to  ascertain  by  examination 
the  attainments  of  the  scholars,  and  to  inquire  into  the  efficiency 
of  each  school  in  regard  to  the  locaUty  in  which  it  is  placed ;  to 
ascertain  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  of  canoidates  for 
employment  as  teachers ;  to  see  that  the  conditions  of  aid  are 
observed,  and 'to  call  for  such  returns  from  the  managers  and 
teachers  as  they  may  require,  in  order  to  get  full  information. 

2.  The  Insp^tors  encoiurage  and  co-operate  with  local  efforts 
for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  elementary  education, 
and  without  interfering  in  the  management  and  discipline  of 
ajiy  school,  press  upon  the  attention  of  managers  and  teachers 
such  changes  as  appear  desirable  in  the  accommodation  for  the 
school  ana  the  teacners,  the  methods  of  teaching,  the  text-books, 
furniture,  and  other  apparatus,  as  well  as  the  discipline  and 
general  organisation  of  the  school. 

3.  After  the  Summer  vacation,  the  inspection  begins  early  in 
Februaxy. 
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4.  Each  Inspector  ftimishes  a  iveekly  diary,  according  to  a 
form  prescribe  by  the  Department,  and  a  monthly  report 
embodying  in  details  the  results  of  inspection.  These  reports 
are  printea  and  copies  are  sent  to  the  Managers  of  Schools. 

5.  The  Series  of  Standards  I.  to  VI.  will  be  sufficient  guide  to 
ensure  a  uniform  classification  of  the  scholars  after  examination 
in  elementary  subjects  of  instruction.  The  higher  subjects  of 
instruction  will  be  specially  reported  on. 

//.  On  Securing  Uniformity  of  lyispection, 

6.  The  Inspectors  employ  the  same  method  in  classifying 
scholars  under  the  standards. 

7.  The  printed  schedule,  No.  I.,  should  be  sent  to  the  teacher 
of  a  large  school  some  days  before  inspection,  that  he  may  fill  in 
the  na]nes  and  the  Standard  in  which  each  scholar  passed  at 
the  previous  inspection.  In  the  case  of  small  schools,  the 
Inspector  will  carry  schedules  with  him  and  cause  them  to  be 
fill^  in  before  the  inspection  begins. 

8.  The  Royal  Readers  No.  L,  II.,  III.,  and  IV.  sufficiently 
indicate  the  requirements  for  reading  imder  the  respective 
standards.  There  should  be  at  least  two  difterent  sets  of  read- 
ing-books in  each  school. 

9.  The  passage  for  dictation  should  be  selected  from  a  read- 
ing book  in  use.  One  line  legibly  written  and  with  not  more 
than  two  mistakes  for  Standard  II.,  six  lines  with  not  more  than 
six  mistakes  for  Standard  III.,  and  eight  lines  with  not  more 
than  four  mistakes  for  Standard  FV.,  should  constitute  a  pass. 

10.  To  pass  in  any  standard  in  arithmetic,  each  scholar 
should,  as  a  rule,  work  correctly  one  of  the  three  questions  put ; 
but  of  the  subjects  of  Standard  IV.,  at  least  two  must  be  aone 
correctly. 

11.  The  results  of  the  inspection,  that  is,  the  standard  under 
which  each  scholar  is  classed,  should  be  recorded  in  the  daily 
register  (No.  II.),  under  the  column  headed  "  remarks,"  and  the 
record  should  be  signed  bv  the  Inspector  before  leaving,  or  a 
certified  copy  of  the  recora  (Schedule  I.)  should  be  attached  to 
the  school  raster.  This  wUl  show  what  progress  is  made  by 
each  scholar  from  year  to  year. 

12.  With  regard  to  other  elementary  and  also  to  higher  sub- 
jects, the  Inspector  should  report  on  \he  style  of  teaching,  the 
general  accuracy  of  the  work  aone,  and  the  stage  to  which  the 
pupils  have  advanced  in  each  subject. 

18.  Where  the  course  of  instruction  permits  a  choice  of 
specific  subjects,  the  Inspector  will  be  careml  to  note  what  sub- 
jects have  been  chosen,  and  to  which  of  the  staff  the  teaching  of 
such  subjects  is  assigned. 

14.  The  examination  will  extend  to  all  the  subjects  required 
to  be  taught  in  the  respective  classes  of  schools;  and  also  to 
Freehand  Drawing  and  Ooject  Lessons. 
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15.  ScHfiDULE  I.  (Specimen). 

RECORD  OF  PASSES. 

Date  of  Lispection 189 

Name  of  School 

Order   Class 


NABiE. 


2  !    8 


^< 


I 


i 


6  '  7 


49 

a 


s 
3 


8 


s 

_  c 
2s 


10 


11 


12 


BUndmrd. 


Teachers  are  instructed  to  keep  the  record  of  passes  for 
reference. 

16.  The  Inspectors  will  see  that  the  time-table  and  School 
Almanac  are  posted  in  every  School,  and  will  inauire  into  the 
claims  of  Teacners  to  be  put  on  the  Good  Service  List. 

///  Regiatera,  Rettvms,  and  Inspectors*  Visits. 

The  following  regulations  regarding  Registers,  Returns  and 
Inspections  are  m  force  in  the  schools  inspected  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Education : — 

(i.)  School  Registers. 

1.  All  teachers  must  keep  a  "  Class  Roister  "  (No.  II.),  and  all 
schools,  except  Private  Farm  Schools,  must  also  have  a  "  Register 
of  Admission  and  Withdrawal"  (No.  L)  and  a  "Summary" 
(No.  III.)  kept  by  the  Principal  Teacher. 

2.  The  name  of  each  child  admitt'od  to  the  school  should  be 
entered  in  the  Admission  Raster,  and  the  index  number  oppo^ 
site  the  name  in  the  Admission  Register  is  the  number  to  be 
inserted  opposite  the  child's  name  in  the  Class  Registers. 

3.  Enquiry  should  be  made  of  the  parents  as  to  the  cause  of 
any  absence,  and  the  teacher  should  ascertain  as  soon  as  possible 
whether  an  absent  child  is  withdrawn  from  school  or  not,  no 
name  beine  allowed  to  remain  on  the  roll  more  than  a  fortnight 
after  the^child  has  ceased  to  attend  unless  it  is  definitelv  under- 
stood that  the  child  will  come  back  to  school  All  witndrawals 
should  be  entered  in  the  Admission  Register  (No.  I.),  and  the 
return  of  any  child  who  has  been  withorawn  should  be  noted 
under  the  same  number. 

4.  No  name  should  be  entered  in  the  Class  Register  for  any 
Quarter  unless  the  child  has  actually  attended  at  some  time 
auring  the  Quarter.  (This  supersedes  the  instruction  given  on 
the  back  of  the  Quarterly  Rettim  Forms  now  in  use.) 

5.  The  attendance  is  to  be  marked  in  the  Class  Renter  both 
nuyming  and  c(jft^irrtoon,  and  the  necessary  entneis  in  the 
Summary  Register  must  be  made  every  Friday  afternoon. 
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6.  School  Registers  are  the  property  of  the  Government,  and 
are  not  to  be  removed  from  the  school  or  in  any  way  destroyed. 
When  any  school  reauires  a  further  supply,  application  should 
at  once  be  made  to  tne  Department. 

(ii.)  Attendance  Ret  am, 

1.  All  schools  are  required  to  send  in  a  Quarterly  Return  of 
Attendance  on  the  last  school  day  of  each  Quarter  as  shown  in 
the  School  Almanac,  addressed  to  the  Superintendent-General 
of  Education,  Statistical  Branch.  Even  when  permission  has 
been  granted  to  depart  from  the  ordinary  Vacations,  the  Return 
should  be  made  up  for  the  usual  period,  reckoned  from  the  last 
school  day  of  one  quarter  (as  shown  on  the  School  Almanac)  to 
the  last  school  day  of  the  next.  A  reference  to  the  official 
letter  authorising  the  change  of  Vacation  should  be  riven  in  the 
Return  for  any  Quarter  in  which  the  number  of  scnool  days  is 
affected  by  the  change. 

2.  Unless  the  Quarterly  Attendance  Return  is  punctually  sent 
in  to  the  Education  Office,  it  will  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
school  has  been  closed,  and  the  grant  will  cease.  In  the  case  of 
Private  Farm  Schools  no  grant  will  be  paid  for  any  Quarter  for 
which  such  a  Return  has  not  been  received. 

3.  Full  instructions  as  to  the  method  of  filling  in  the 
Quarterly  Return  of  Attendance  will  be  found  on  the  back  of 
the  form,  which  is  reprinted  below  for  reference.  Teachers  are 
warned  that  any  misrepresentation  of  facts  on  this  form  will 
result  in  serious  action  against  them  on  the  part  of  the 
Department. 

4.  Institutions  drawing  aid  from  Government  under  the 
Higher  Education  Act  must  furnish  a  Quarterly  Return  of  the 
niunber  of  students  in  attendance,  with  particulars  of  courses 
followed,  on  a  special  form  provided  for  the  purpose. 

(iii.)  Inspections* 

1.  Visit  of  Inspector.  Deputy  inspectors  of  schools  may 
visit  and  report  on  the  general  state  of  any  school,  and  examine 
the  work  of  the  various  standards,  with  or  without  previous 
notice. 

2.  Preparations  for  Inspection.  A  school  inspection  form 
and  class  schedules  will  be  supplied  by  the  inspector  to  be  filled 
up  by  the  principal  teacher  m  accordance  with  the  following 
instructions : — 

School  Inspection  Form.  The  principal  must  be  careftd  to 
inform  himself  concerning  the  finances  of  the  school,  a^d  in  par- 
ticular as  to  all  the  annualgrants  given  by  the  Department,  viz. : — 

Grants  for  salaries  of  teachers,  boarding  superintendents,  &c. 

Capitation  grants  (t.c,  for  indigent  boarders,  apprenticeB,  and 
pupils  in  training  schools). 
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Interest  on  building  loans  (schools  and  teachers'  residences). 
Rent  for  schools  and  teachers'  residences. 

A  statement  of  the  local  contribution  to  the  various  salaries 
must  be  at  hand  at  the  time  of  inspection. 

Class  Schedide.  As  a  rule,  each  class  should  have  a  separate 
schedule.  If  the  school  be  a  mixed  one  the  names  are  to  be 
entered  in  the  folio wng  order:  First,  white  boys;  second, 
coloured  boys ;  third,  wmte  girls ;  fourth,  coloured  girls  ;  an 
unoccupied  fine  being  left  between  the  various  divisions.  Oppo- 
site each  pupil's  name,  in  the  proper  column,  are  to  be  entered 
the  pupil  s  age  and  the  standard  reached  at  the  last  inspection. 
If  the  pupil  was  present  at  last  inspection,  but  below  Standard, 
"  O  "  is  to  be  entered  opposite  the  name ;  if  not  present,  *'  abs." 
On  the  back  of  each  schedule  is  to  be  entered  the  range  of  any 
work  done  by  the  class  in  addition  to  that  prescribed  in  the 
Elementarv  School  Course.  Lists  of  songs  prepared  by  the 
pupils,  andf  of  Object  Lessons,  and  graded  examples  of  the  various 
stitches  and  kincfe  of  Needlework,  should  be  presented. 

3.  Arrangements  at  Inspection,  The  Principal  should 
make  such  arrangements  that  the  inspection  may  proceed  with 
smoothness  and  despatch.  Every  possiole  means  should  be  used 
to  secure  a  large  and  punctual  attendance.  The  pupils  should 
be  seated  in  the  order  in  which  their  names  are  entered  on  the 
Schedules ;  each  pupil  should  have  his  reading-book,  copy-books 
and  writing  materials  ready.  During  the  mspection  all  the 
classes  that  are  not  actually  being  examined  should  have  some 
quiet  work  provided. 

4.  Examinaton  of  Registers.  All  registers  should  be  ready 
for  examination  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  Inspector,  who 
will  report  to  the  Department  regarding  any  irregularities.  The 
attendance  oi  pupils  receiving  Indigent  Boarder  Urants  should  be 
brought  specially  to  the  Inspector's  notice. 

5.  Reports.  The  correspondent  or  Secretary  of  every  school 
under  the  Department  wul  receive  a  copy  of  the  Inspector's 
report  on  the  school  as  soon  after  the  mspection  as  possible. 
Ck)pies  of  reports  of  informal  visits  by  inspectors,  and  of  visits 
made  by  the  departmental  instructors  or  instructresses  of  Drawing, 
Needlework,  Smging,  or  Woodwork  will  be  forwarded  when  ihey 
contain  anything  calling  for  special  attention. 

6.  Communication  of  Reports  to  Managers  and 
Teachers.  Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  any  such  report,  the 
secretary  or  correspondent  must  communicate  it  to  all  the 
managers,  and  to  all  the  teachers ;  and  the  principal  teacher 
must  see  that  a  copy  of  it  is  inserted  in  one  of  the  School 
Roisters,  in  order  that  it  mav  be  at  hand  for  reference. 
Managers  and  Principals  of  schoofis  will  give  the  members  of  the 
staff  an  opportunity  of  making  extracts  of  such  portions  of  any 
repcorts  as  may  concern  them  or  their  work. 
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APPENDIX. 


Quarterly  Return  of  Attendance,  &c. 
Quarter  ending  189 


E.  41. 


Name  of  Division, 
Name  of  School, ... 
Class  of  School,   .. 


1.— Number  of  Teachers. 


Male 


Female 


Adult  Teaclien*. 

Pupil  Teacberp. 

Cer- 
titicated. 

Uncer- 
tificated. 

l8t  Year.    2nd  Year. 

3rd  Year. 

1 
1 

1 

t 

_^ 

II.—Number  of  Pupils. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


White.    Coloured. 


White. 


Coloured. 


Total. 


Number  of  Pupils  on  the  Roll  - 

•Average  Attendance  for  the 
Quarter 


Lowest  Weekly  Average  Atten- 
dance daring  the  Quarter 

Number  of  Boarders  - 


(Only  the  total  required.) 


(Do.) 


(Do.) 


*The  School  was  oi)en days  daring  the  Quarter.    The  School  hours  are 

from to and  n*om to 


II r.— School  Library. 


■  ■<  I 


N  umber  of  Volumes 


Number  of  Readers 


Charge  per  Quarter  - 


Principal  Teacher. 


iNSTRUcrrioNs  FOR  Filling  up  this  Form. 

1.— Namb  and  Class  of  School. 

The  name  of  the  town,  villagfe,  or  farm  wbere  the  school  is  situate 
hould  be  given  under  the  heading  "  Name  of  School.** 
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The  following  coiitractions  should  be  used  in  defining  the  *'  Class  of 
School''  on  the  third  line,  viz.  : —  ... 

Sp.  -  -  Special  Institution. 

A.l  -  -  First  Cla.ss  Undenominational  Public  School. 

A.2  -  -  Second  do.  do.  do. 

A.3  -  -  Third  do.  do.  do. 

D  -  -  District  Boarding  School. 

E  -  -  Evening  School. 

P.F.  -  -  Private  Farm  School. 

Poor  -  -  (Extra-aided)  Poor  School. 

B  -  -  Mission  School. 

C.l  -  -  Aborigines'  Institution. 

C  -  -  do.        School. 

The  religious  denomination,  if  any,  with  which  the  school  is  connected 
should  be  mentioned. 

2.— Cebtificated. 

This  refers  only  to  profersioiial  certificates.  The  recognised  professional 
certificates  are  —British  Privy  Council,  or  certificates  from  other  European 
Governments  ;  Cape  First  Class,  Cape  Second  (Middle)  Class,  Cape  (or 
Natal)  Third  Class  ^  and  all  teachers  not  holding  one  of  these  are  to  be 
returned  as  uncertihcated. 

3.— PnpiL  Teachers. 

All  persons  connected  with  the  schooL  whether  as  pupils  or  as  teachers, 
who  will  be  candidates  at  the  Pupil  Teacners'  Examinations  in  December 
next,  should  be  included^in  the  figures  given  here. 

4.— Number  ofJPupils  on  the  Roll. 

Here  give  the  total  number  of  names  of  pupils  who  have  been  in  atten- 
dance at  any  time  during  the  quarter.  At  the  commencement  of  each 
quarter  the  names  of  all  pupils  in  actual  attendance  at  the  end  of  the 
previous  quarter,  and  not  known  to  have  been  withdrawn,  should  be  entered 
on  the  roll.  But  no  such  name  should  be  kept  on  the  roU  for  more  than 
two  weeks  unless  it  be  known  for  certain  that  the  pupil  intends  to  return. 

5.— Average  Attendance  for  the  Quarter. 

This'  is  to  be'  found]  bv  adding  the  weekly  averages  of  the  quarter  and 
dividing  by  the  number  of  weeks. 

6.— School  Days. 

If  the  school  has  been  closed  on  any  day  during;  the  quarter  not  specified 
in  the  ahnanac  as  a  holiday,  or  for  whicn  permission  was  not  previously 
obtain^  from  the  Education  (Mce,  a  written  explanation  should  at  once 
be  forwarded  to  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education. 

7.— Despatch^of  the  Return. 

Neglect  to  fill  in  and  despatch  this  return  to  the  Education  Office  on  the 
last  school  day  of  the  quarter  to  which  it  refers  will  endanger  the  grant  to 
the  school. 

In  the  year  1899,  2,628  detailed  inspections  were  held.  The 
Superintendent-General  remarks  that  "  the  very  least  that  should 
be  aimed  at  is  one  insnection  of  each  school  per  annum/'  and, 
unfortunately,  this  low  iaeal  has  not  yet  been  quite  attained. 

A  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  informal  visits  of  inspec- 
tion was  reported  in  1898  and  in  1899.      In  consequence  of 
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these  surprise  visits,  considerable  improvement  has  taken  place 
in  the  average  attendance  at  a  number  of  defaulting  schools. 
Mission  Schools  and  outlying  Farm  Schools  are  the  most 
frequent  defaulters.  Special  improvement  is  noted  in  the  Rail- 
way Schools,  which  can  all  be  visited  easily  two  or  three  times 
a  year.  The  Superintendent-General  reports  that  "in  only  a 
few  instances  was  a  teacher  found  absent  from  duty,  but  instances 
of  neglected  registers  were  much  too  common." 

VIII. — FiNAKCE. 

In  the  financial  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  the  total  expendi- 
ture was  270,758/.  14«.  9rf.,  this  sum  being  apportioned  as 
follows.     The  figures  are  also  given  for  1898  : — 




1898. 

1899. 

Office 

£        8. 
o,o<5     4 

d, 

8 

£      s. 
5,783     4 

d. 
3 

Inspection     -        -        -        . 

12,843     1 

3 

13,726    7 

2 

Higher  Education 

11,608  14 

»m 
1 

15,599    5 

1 

Training  of  teachers 

8,975     0 

8 

9,938  15 

0 

Schools         .        -        -        - 

126,020  13 

5 

225,710  15 

3 

235,022  14 

7 

270,758    6 

9 

The  following  table  shows  what  percentage  of  the  total  was 
expended  on  each  item  of  the  account : — 


1898. 


1899. 


Office 


Inspection  - 
Higher  education 
Training  of  teachers 
Schools 


2*37 

214 

5-46 

6-07 

4-93 

5-76 

3-81 

83-40 


3-67 
83-32 


In  the  financial  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  the  cost  to  the 
Government  per  pupil  was  2i.  Gs.  4^(7.,  or  2*.  2Jd.  more  than  in 
the  preceding  year.  In  1899,  the  corresponding  figure  was 
21,  78.  2d.  and  II ^d. 

The  average  rate  of  grant  ner  pupil  was  21.  Os.  Sid.  in 
1898,  and  21.  la.  lOJd  in  1899,  the  schools  receiving  more  than 
the  average  being  (roughly  speaking)  those  for  white  children. 
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The  following  were  the  estimates  of  expenditure  on  education, 
1898-99.  The  table  shows  the  rates  ot  aid  in  a  compendious 
form: — 

Explanation  of  Conditiom  under  which  aid  is  afforded  from  Public 
Funds: 

Higher  Education  Act,  No.  24  or  1874. 
Schedule  as  Amended,  1882. 

A  Grant  not  exceeding,  in  the  first  instance,  200/.  per  annum,  is  made  in 

aid  of  the  Salary  of  a  Professor  or  Lecturer. 
When  a  Professor  or  Lecturer,  appointed  under  this  Act,  has  completed  five 

years'  continuous  and  meritorious  service,  a  special  addition  to  the 

grant,  not  exceeding  100/.  may  be  made. 

Elementary  Education  Act,  No.  13  of  1865,  and 
Supplementary  Regulations. 

Undenominational  Public  Schools. 

Class  L — A  Grant  not  exceeding  200/.  per  annum  for  the  principal ;  150/. 
per  anniun  for  the  vice-principal;  1252.  per  annum  for  each  assistant 
teacher. 

Class  II. — A  Grant  not  exceeding  150/.  per  annum  for  the  principal ; 
100/.  per  annum  for  the  vice-principal ;  75/.  per  annum  for  each  assistant 
teacher. 

Claes  III. — A  Grant  not  exceeding  100/.  per  annum  for  the  principal; 
00/.  per  annum  for  each  assistant  teacher. 

Girls'  Schools. 

A  Grant  not  exceeding  120/.  per  annum  for  the  principal ;  90/.  for  the 
vice-principal ;  75/.  per  annum  for  each  assistant  teacher. 

District  Boarding  Schools  among  the  Agricultcjral  Population. 

Principals  not  to  exceed  100/.  per  annum  ;  Assistants  60/.  per  annum ;  and 
capitation  allowances  to  indigent  boarders,  12/.  per  annum,  and 
also  for  indigent  children  under  private  instruction  on  farms. 

Trade  Classes,  50/.  per  annum. 

Mission  Schools. 

Class     I. — For  a  series  of  schools,  infant,  juvenile,  and  industrial,  the 
annual  allowance  is  75/. 

Class  II. — Where  the  children  form  only  one  school  the  annual  allow- 
ance is  30/. 

Class  in. — At  outstations  the  annual  allowance  is  15/. 

Mission  Schools  {Additional  Regviation). 

That  when  the  average  attendance  at  a  Mission  School  exceeds  100 
children,  an  annual  grant  in  addition  to  75/.  will  be  available  for  teachers' 
salaries,  provided  that  for  every  pound  so  given  208.  are  contributed 
locally,  the  maximum  for  each  additional  100  children  not  to  exceed  40/. 

Boarder  Department.    Aborigines. 

I.  Salaries  i—Principal    £100        II.  Salaries  :— Teacher  £40 

(Institutions)  Assistant  -  40  Sewing  I^listress  10 

Sewing  Mistress  10 

ni.  Salary  :— Teacher  £20  to  £30. 

IV.  Industrial  and  Boarding  Institutions  :— 

Boarders  £lO  to  £12  each  per  annum. 

Apprentices  £15  do. 

Trade  Teachers  not  exceeding  £l20  do. 
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V.  Trade  Classes  and  Industrial  Departments  :— 

£50  per  aonum  each. 

Private  Farm  Schools. 

For  each  child  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,  and  shown  to  have  been 
under  regular  instruction  for  the  pa^it  twelve  months  : — 

If  under  a  certificated  teacher     -        -        -        £3    0    0 
If  under  an  uncertificated  teacher        -        -  2    0    0 

The  capitation  grants  to  be  paid  for  children  who,  after  examination, 
have  passed  the  Standards  of  Elementary  instruction,  to  be  as  follows  : — 

For  a  pass  in  the  Ist  (lowest)  Standard  -        -    £0  10    0 
„  2nd  „  -        -       0  16    0 

„  3rd  ,,--100 

„  4th  (or  higher)  „  -        -       1    5    0 

No  grants  payable  on  account  of  the  attendance  and  attainments  of  the 
children  taugnt,  and  on  account  of  allowances  for  indigent  Imrders  (at  the 
rate  of  not  exceeding  £12  per  annum),  shall  exceed  in  the  aggregate  forty 
pounds  per  annum  on  one  farm. 

Poor  Schooi^. 

Extra  Aided  and  Poor  Schools. — If  it  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Superintendent-(jreneral  that  the  people  of  European  extraction  in  a 
locality  are  too  poor  to  maintain  a  public  school  on  the  ordinary  conditions, 
or  that  a  number  of  them  are  too  poor  to  pay  the  usual  school  fees,  extra 
aid  wiU  be  given. 

When  in  such  a  locality  no  school  already  exists,  and  the  people  guarantee 
that  the  teacher  will  receive  from  them  boiard  and  lodginfi^,  or  an  equivalent 
in  lieu  thereof,  the  Education  Department  will  pay  as  follows  : — 

(a)  To  an  approved  certificated  and  experienced  teacher  15/.  a 
quarter,  tc»  an  approved  uncertificated  teacher  12/.  a  quarter, 
so  long  as  an  average  attendance  of  twelve  is  maintained. 

(b)  To  an  approved  certificated  and  experienced  teacher  20/.  a 

quarter,  to  an  approved  uncertificated  teacher  15/.  a  (luarter. 
so  long  as  an  average  attendance  of  twenty-four  is  main- 
tained. 

Boarding  Grants. 

In  the  case  of  children  whose  home  is  not  within  three  miles  of  a  school, 
and  whose  parents  are  too  poor  to  provide  for  their  education,  a  grant  in 
aid  of  their  maintenance  at  an  approved  boarding  school  will  be  paid  by 
the  Education  Department,  the  amo-nts  to  be  dependent  on  circum- 
stances, but  in  no  case  to  exceed  12/.  per  child  per  annum. 

Railway  Schools. 
£30  on  the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  A  daily  attendance  of  at  least  ten  scholars. 

2.  A  local  Committee  of  three  Managers  to  guarantee  free  board  and 
lodging  for  the  Teacher,  and  a  local  cash  payment  of  £10  per  annum. 

3.  Managers  to  be  selected  with  the  consent  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. 

4.  Managers  and  Teachers  to  be  approved  by  the  Education  Department. 

5.  Railway  Department  to  pix>vide  accommodation  for  school. 

6.  School  fees  to  be  fixed  ]^y  agreement  between  the  Education  Depart- 
ment and  Managers. 

7.  School  fees  to  l>e  applied  to  cash  payment  of  Ten  Pounds  (£10) 
per  annum  to  Teacher,  purchase  of  liooks,  etc.,  and  petty  expenses  of 
management. 

Additional  Grants  for  Special  Subjects. 

Drawing.  Class  Singing  ami  Dvtch  should  l>e  taught  bv  regular  staff*,  no 
additional  fee  to  l>e  charged.  Grant  to  special  teacher  wnere  required,  not 
to  exceed  maximum  grant  to  assistant  in  same  school. 

Handiwork.  Preferably  taught  by  regular  staff*.  Grant  of  £50  per 
annum  to  visiting  teacher  of  class  of  at  least  twenty  pupils. 
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Estimates  of  Expenditure  for  the  Year  ending  30th  June,  1899. 


Education. 


Amount. 


Summary. 

84.  Education  (exclusive  of  Native  Terri 
tones). 

A.  Head  Office  : — Establi^^hnient  • 

B.  Special  Contributions 

0.  Higher  Education  Act 

D.  Undenominational  Public  Schools 

E.  District  Boarding  Schools 

F.  Private  Farm  and  Poor  Schools 

G.  Mission  Schools 
H.  Native  Industrial  Institutions  • 

1.  Pupil    Teachers    and    Training    of 

Teachers  ----.. 
J.    Good  Service  Allowance  to  Teachers 

K.  Transport 

L.  Educational  Survey  .... 

M.  Miscellaneous 

N.  Teachers'  Pension  Fund    • 

0.  School  Buildings       .        .        .       . 

P.  Grants 

Q.  Teachers*  Residence  and  Boarding 

Accommodation  at  Vryburg  • 

35.  Education  (Native  Territories). 

A.  Transkei 

B.  Tembuland 

C.  Griqu&Iand  East       .... 

D.  Pondoland 

E.  Good  Service  Allowance  to  Teachers 

F.  Pupil  Teachers 

G.  Deputy  Inspectors  of  Schools  - 

H.  Transport 

1.  Miscellaneous  Services 

J.    School     Buildings     for    European 
Children 

36.  Agricultural  Schools. 

Grand  Total 


Recapit  ulation . 

34.  Establishments 
Exclusive  of  do. 

35.  Native  Territories 

36.  Agricultural  Schools 

Grand  Total 


£12,178  \ 
£246,212/ 


12,178 
10,420 

8,809 
69,494 

8,965 
28,988 
27,426 

7,779 

30,823 
10,000 

7,200 

300 

22,808 

1,200 
14,000 

1,000 

1,000 


6,227 

6,471 

6,106 

557 

600 

150 

1,100 

1,300 

9iM) 

1,000 
8,620 


Reference  to  la»t 
year's    Estimates. 


Increase. 


612 
3.9a5 
1,067 
2,895 

165 
1,500 

152 

314 

1,335 

100 

3,230 
200 

1,500 

1.000 


179 
50 

120 
76 


50 


8,620 


Decrease. 


£ 


100 


290,471 

Net  Increase,  £24,970. 


290,471 

Net  Increase,  £24,970. 
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IX. — BuiLDiNa  Loans  for  Poob  Schools. 

Building  Loans  to  Poor  Schools, — On  the  recommendation  of 
the  Supermtendent-General,  the  Government  may  lend  money 
to  the  managers  of  any  public  school  in  order  that  property  may 
be  acquired  or  buildings  erected  for  school  purposes,  and  half  of 
the  interest  on  any  such  loans  will  be  borne  by  the  Education 
Department. 

All  the  transactions  connected  with  the  acquisition  of  such 
property  and  with  the  erection  of  such  buildings  must  be  per- 
formed to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Superintendent-General. 

All  such  property  and  buildings  must  be  vested  in  trustees 
as  recommended  by  the  Education  Commission. 


X. — Grants  for  School  Buildings. 

Grants  far  School  Buildings. — Aid  is  given  towards  the  erec- 
tion or  enlargement  of(l)  schoolrooms,  used  only  for  the  purposes 
of  an  undenominational  public  school ;  (2)  residences  of  principal 
teachers  of  such  schools,  mcluding  dormitories  and  other  accom- 
modation required  for  boarders ;  (3)  dormitories  and  class-rooms 
connected  with  district  boarding-schools  among  the  rural  popu- 
lation ;  (4)  workshops  used  only  for  the  trainmg  of  natives  in 
handicrafts. 

The  erants  are  in  proportion  to  the  amoimts  actually  raised 
by  local  contributions,  pound  for  pound,  subject  to  the  limitations 
that  no  grant  for  any  one  institution  shall  exceed  1,000/.,  and 
that  the  grant  shall  be  paid  in  instalments  on  satis&ctory 
evidence  of  work  done.  Tne  sites  and  plans  of  buildings  are 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Government. 

The  terms  of  tne  trust  deed  in  every  case  must  be  such  as  to 
satisfy  the  Government,  and  must  provide,  inter  alia,  that  (a) 
the  buildings  should  bo  used  only  for  the  purposes  of  an  unae- 
nominational  public  school  (or  a  "  district  boardinjj  school "  or  a 
"  native  worksnop  ")  conducted  under  such  conditions  and  regu- 
lations as  may  from  time  to  time  be  fixed  by  Parliament ;  and  (6) 
that  if  the  buildings  cease  to  be  required  or  to  be  used  for  these 
purposes  within  twenty  years  from  the  date  when  the  grant  was 
paia,  the  Government  "shall  have  the  right  bv  sale  of  the  pro- 
perty, or  otherwise,  to  recoup  itself  to  the  mil  extent  of  the 
grant. 

The  following  Regulations  on  the  subject  of  Building  Grants 
were  added  to  the  corptis  of  School  Law  m  1893  and  1896 : — 

1893. — 1.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent- 
General  the  Government  mav  lend  money  to  the 
manager  of  any  Public  School  in  order  that  property 
may  be  acquired  or  buildings  erected  for  school  pur- 
poses, and  half  of  the  interest  on  any  such  loans  will 
DO  borne  by  the  Education  Department. 
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189S. — 2.  All  the  transactions  connected  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  such  property,  and  with  the  erection  of  such 
buildings  must  be  performed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Superintendent-General. 

1893. — 3.  All  such  property  and  buildings  must  be  vested  in 
trustees  as  recommended  by  the  Education  Commis- 
sion (1892). 


1896. — 4.  In  the  case  of  an  approved  Model  School  erected 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Superintendent-General  of  Edu- 
cation to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  a  Public  School  and 
a  training  institution  for  teacners,  and  therefore  supply- 
ing the  wants  not  merely  of  the  town  or  division  in 
which  it  is  situated,  but  of  the  greater  part  or  whole  of 
an  Inspectors  circuit,  two-thirds  of  the  interest  and 
sinking  fund  charge  on  the  loan  will  be  contributed 
by  the  Department.* 

The  original  suggestion  on  which  these  regulations  were  made 
will  be  found  in  the  answer  of  Sir  Langham  Dale  to  the  Com- 
mission of  1891.  It  will  be  noticed  that  he  himself  got  the  idea 
from  the  practice  of  the  Kerkraad  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
in  regard  to  school  property. 

"  Sir  Langham  Dale  saw  no  difficulty  in  constituting  bodies  of 
trustees,  who  would  form  *  School  Committees '  under  the  Educa- 
tion Acts,  and  would  be  in  the  same  position  as  voluntary  bodies 
in  England  in  regard  to  the  holding  of  property.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  the  system  tended  towards  that  arrangement.  As 
an  instance,  he  spoKe  of  the  *  Kerkraad '  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  which  owns  the  greater  part  of  the  Public  School  pro- 
perty. The  Kerkraad  cannot  apply  for  a  building  grant,  as  no 
grants  are  given  to  churches.  Accordingly,  they  execute  a  deed 
to  the  eftect  that  if  they  get  a  grant  of  money,  say  on  the  £  for  £ 
principle,  the  Kerkraad  will  engage  with  the  Education  Depart- 
ment that  the  buildings  shall  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  of  an 
Undenominational  Public  School;  and  that,  if  at  any  time 
within  twenty  years  they  cease  to  be  so  used,  the  Government 
shall  have  the  right  to  recoup  itself  for  the  money  given  in 
buUding  grants  bv  selling  in  the  property.  The  title  thus 
belongs  to  the  Kerkraad,  and  if  they  sell  the  property  they  must 
refund  the  money  to  the  Government.  This  practically  means 
that  the  Government  has  a  mortgage  on  the  property  in  security 
for  their  building  grant. 

The  following  are  the  current  instructions  regarding  the 
issue  of  loans  for  school  buildings,  and  the  regulations  as  to 
building  requirements. 

*  Rent. — When  it  is  found  imj}08sible  for  the  inanafjcrs  of  a  Public  Schooi  to 
heroine  jwssfSHcd  of  land  and  hnUdings  necessary  for  sc/iool  purytoscs^  includinq 
a  dwelling  house  for  the  principal  teacher^  and  such  pro)*erty  of  an  apprvird 
character  can  he  hired  at  a  reasmiohle  rent,  the  Educatwji  Department  itnll  pay 
half  the  rent. 
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L— General  Conditions. 

1.  Under  the  provisions  of  Act  11  of  1882,  Act  14  of  1895, 
Act  15  of  1898,  and  Proclamation  No.  388  of  1893,  loans  are 
granted  to  legally  constituted  managers  of  midenominational 
public  schools  for  the  following  purposes : — Purchase,  erection, 
and  alteration  of  school  buildings,  gravelling  and  fencing  school 
grounds  and  sites,  survey  charges  and  architects'  fees,  and  ex- 
tinction of  debt  inciured. 

2.  The  cost  of  school  furniture  and  appliances  and  movable 
fittings  cannot  bo  covered  by  loan. 

3.  The  loans  are  granted  on  the  sinking  fund  principle  for  the 
period  of  25  years,  and  are  redeemed  in  that  time  oy  annual 
payments  of  6/.  7s.  4</.  per  cent. 

4.  Half  the  annual  charges  are  borne  by  the  Eklucation  Depart 
ment,  and  half  by  the  local  managers  of  the  school. 

5.  The  property  must  be  vested  by  transfer  in  the  following 
trustees : — The  Civil  Commissioner  or  the  Division,  the  Superin- 
tendent-General of  Education,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Managers,  each  for  the  time  being,  and  their  respective 
successors  in  office. 

6.  The  property  on  which  the  loan  is  raised  is  bonded  by  the 
tnistees  to  the  Government  as  security  for  the  due  payment  of 
the  loan.  By  Act  No.  6  of  1893,  no  transfer  duty  is  payable  on 
property  transferred  for  the  purpose  of  an  undenominational 
public  school.  To  secure  this  exemption  a  certificate  from  the 
Superintendent-General  of  Education  must  be  obtained. 

7.  After  the  issue  of  a  loan,  the  cost  of  maintenatice  of  the 
buildings  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
is  to  be  met  by  the  local  Managers  of  the  school.  As  the 
property  bonded  is  the  only  security  for  the  loan,  it  is  of  course 
imperative  that  its  value  should  be  retained  undiminished  by 
means  of  necessary  repairs,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  clearly 
understood  that  this  obligation  is  entered  into  by  the  Managers 
of  the  school  upon  their  signing  the  form  of  application  for  the 
loan. 

8.  Loans  are  not  granted  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Education,  but  hy  the  Government  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Superintendent-General  of  Education. 

9.  The  Department  of  Education  must  be  satisfied  as  to  the 
need  of  such  aid,  the  suitability  of  the  buildings  proposed  from 
an  educational  point  of  view,  etc.,  etc. 

10.  The  Public  Works  Department  enquires  into  the  technical 
detail  of  the  construction  of  the  buildings,  the  value  of  the 
property  to  be  bonded  as  security  for  the  loan,  and  deals  with 
the  necessary  legal  formalities  for  the  due  transfer  of  the  property 
and  its  mortgaging  as  security. 

11.  The  loan  is  issued  by  the  Treasury,  and  in  the  case  of 
erection  of  buildings  is  subject  to  a  retention  of  fifteen  per  cent. 
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until  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Public  Works  shall  have  issued  a 
final  certificate  to  the  eft'ect  that  it  has  been  completed  to  his 
satisfaction. 

12.  The  payments  of  the  contributions  towards  the  redemp- 
tion charges  are  made  half-yearly  through  the  Civil  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Division. 

2.— PROCEDURE. 

13.  The  following  procedure  should  be  followed  in  apphcation 
for  school  building  loans  from  managers  of  schools. 

14.  The  circumstances  making  a  loan  necessary,  its  specific 
object,  and  estimated  amount  should  be  stated  in  the  TOeliminary 
correspondence  with  the  Education  Department.  This  corre- 
spondence should  also  indicate  the  nature  and  extent  of  existing 
accommodation  and  site,  their  value  (whether  by  market  valua- 
tion or  Divisional  Council),  the  date  and  amount  of  any  previous 
Government  aid,  by  loan  or  grant,  etc. 

15.  If  the  Superintendent-General  is  satisfied  jis  to  the  need 
of  a  loan,  he  will  undertake  generally  to  support  the  application. 

16.  The  Managers  should  then  submit  the  following  pencil 
sketch  ^lans.  (a)  A  block  plan  to  show  the  extent  of  the  site 
and  position  of  the  buildings,  and  (t)  in  the  case  of  new  buildings 
a  ground  plan,  for  consideration  and  amendment. 

17.  It  must  be  carefidlv  noted  that  at  this  stage  detailed 
working  plans  should  not  be  framed  and  submitted.  Such  action 
will  most  probably  involve  delay  and  expense,  as  the  draft 
plans  submitted  may  have  to  be  considerably  modified. 

18.  When  a  draft  plan  has  been  considered  and  is  agreed  upon 
by  the  Managers  and  the  Superintendent-General,  he  will  direct 
them  to  instnict  their  Architect  to  prepare  duplicate  sets  of 
working  plans,  including  ground  plans,  roof  plans,  sections  and 
elevations,  and  two  copies  of  specifications.  I  pon  these  they 
will  invite  tenders,  and  will  submit  to  the  Superintendent- 
General  the  names  of  the  tenderers,  the  amoimts  oi  the  tenders, 
and  their  proposed  sel(»ction  from  them. 

19.  The  Superintendent-General  vnll  then  be  prepared  to 
forward  their  application  (on  a  fonn  supplied  by  the  Education 
Department)  to  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  along  with  the 
duplicate  plans  and  specifications,  and  will  recommend  the  issue 
of  the  loan,  and  undertake  to  bear  half  the  annual  charges. 

20.  At  this  point  the  matter  will  really  have  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Department  of  Public  Education. 

21.  The  Department  of  Public  Works  will  scrutinise  the  plans, 
and  if  found  suitable  will  return  to  the  Managers  one  copy  of  the 
plans  and  specifications  endorsed  as  approved.  The  Department 
will  also — it  the  loan  is  approved — deal  with  the  further  neces- 
sary legal  steps,  and  will  on  these  points  connnunicate  with  the 
Managers  of  the  school  directly,  and  not  through  the  medium 
of  the  Education  Department. 
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22.  As  soon  as  Carpenters  and  Joiners'  work  is  commenced 
upon  any  school  buildmg  affected  by  these  reflations,  a  policy  of 
insurance  against  fire  must  be  taken  out,  either  by  the  Com- 
mittee or  by  the  Contractor,  to  cover  the  value  of  tne  buildings 
when  erected.  When  the  buildings  are  completed,  this  policy 
must  be  ceded  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Colony,  as  collateral 
security  for  the  loan,  and  be  lodged  in  the  Treasury,  Cape  Town. 

3.— BUILDING  REQUIKEMENTS. 

23.  In  planning  school  and  class  rooms,  at  least  twelve  square 
feet  of  floor  per  child  should  be  allowed,  and  at  least  one  hundred 
and  forty-foiu-  cubic  feet  of  space  per  child. 

24.  Class-rooms  should  be  well  ventilated  by  the  admission  of 
fresh  air  through  inlet  gratings  fixed  in  the  walls  about  six  feet 
above  the  floor,  vitiated  air  being  extracted  by  approved  venti- 
lators fixed  to  the  roof  and  connected  by  gratings  m  the  ceilings 
of  the  rooms. 

25.  As  far  as  possible  light  should  be  arranged  to  fall  from  the 
left  of  the  pupils. 

26.  All  vacant  wall  space  round  the  room,  not  only  immediately 
in  front  of  the  class,  should  be  utilised  for  blackboards.  The 
walls  should  be  prepared  with  a  suitable  cement  surface  covered 
with  blackboard  composition.  Such  wall  blackboard  should  be 
of,  say,  three  feet  in  height,  the  top  being  about  six  feet  above 
the  floor.  It  is  desirable  that  the  wall  blackboard  immediately 
in  front  of  the  class  should  be  replaced — where  possible — by  a 
slate  or  glass  blackboard. 

27.  In  mixed  schools  there  should  be  separate  entrances  for 
boys  and  girls,  separate  provision  for  hat  ana  coat  p^,  separate 
playgrounds,  and  separate  sanitary  conveniences. 

28.  In  all  cases  it  is  required  that  the  position  and  nature  of 
sanitary  offices  proposed  be  shown  on  the  plans. 

29.  Each  class-room  should  have  a  separate  and  independent 
entrance.  Arrangements  should,  however,  be  made  for  tne  head 
teacher  to  have  ready  access  to  all  class-rooms. 

30.  The  Education  Department  has  available  for  the  use  of 
Managers  in  country  districts  a  small  selection  of  school  plans, 
which  may  be  found  useful  as  a  guide,  but  are  not  to  be  taken  as 
more  that  a  general  indication  of  essentials. 

In  the  Report  for  1898  the  Superintendent-General  remarks 
that  the  School  Committees  have  shown  more  desire  than  ever 
to  provide  new  school  buildings,  and  to  promote  the  physical 
welfare  of  the  children  placed  under  their  cnarge.  The  number 
of  competent  school  arcnitects  is  reported  to  have  continued  to 
increase.  The  Department  has  prepared  a  complete  set  of  plans 
for  a  one-roomed  school  building,  so  that  all  a  rural  committee 
in  want  of  a  school  of  this  size  has  to  do  is  to  obtain  a  litho- 
graphed copy  of  the  plans  (supplied  free  of  charge)  to  "acquire 
ftn(i  bflve  duly  trnnsi^rred  a  proper  site,  to  advertise  for  tenders, 
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to  have  the  selected  tender  approved  by  the  Department,  and 
then  urge  the  contractor  forwari"  The  Department  has  also  pre- 
pared a  complete  set  of  plans  for  a  school  requiring  at  the  outset 
two  rooms,  but  exj)ected!^  to  develope  Later.  These  plans,  there- 
fore, show  how  a  win?  of  two  other  rooms  may  be  aaded  at  some 
fiiture  time,  and,  still  later,  a  second  wing  of  the  same  size. 
Printed  specifications  accompany  the  drawings,  in  order  that 
School  Committees  may  be  saved  all  possible  trouble. 

XI. — Higher  Education. 

State  support  to  higher  education  in  Cape  Colony  is  regu- 
lated by  the  Act  of  1874.  Tliisis  a  short  Act  of  three  clauses,  the 
first  of  which  and  the  preamble  nm  as  follows : — 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  encourage  the  advancement  of  the 
youth  of  all  classes  throughout  the  colony  in  literary  and 
scientific  studies,  and  to  make  better  provision  for  enabling 
young  persons  to  prenare  themselves  for  the  various  examina- 
tions prescribed,  or  to  oe  prescribed,  by  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  House  of 
Assembly  thereof  as  follows : — 

1.  All  sums  of  money  granted  by  Parliament  for  the  purposes 
of  high  and  professional  education  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Governor,  in  accordance  with  such  rules  and  regulations 
touching  higher  and  professional  education  as  shall  from  time 
to  time  be  approved  of  by  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  of  the 
-  Executive  Coimcil,  and  published  by  proclamation  in  the 
Government  Gazette.  Provided  that  no  such  rule  or  regulation, 
nor  any  alteration  or  rescission  thereof,  which  may  from  time  to 
time  become  expedient,  shall  be  proclaimed  by  the  Governor,  or 
shall  take  effect,  until  such  nde  or  regulation,  or  the  alteration 
or  rescission  thereof,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  have  been  assented 
to  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  resolution  of  each  House. 
Provided  also  that  the  regiUations  contained  in  the  schedule  to 
this  Act  shall  be,  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be,  the  regulations 
touchmg  higher  professional  education  for  the  time  being, 
subject  to  the  alteration  or  rescission  in  the  manner  herein- 
before set  forth  ;  and  provided,  ftirther,  that  an  annual  report 
of  the  aUocation  of  sucn  sums  of  money  shall  each  year  be  laid 
before  Parliament. 

The  second  clause  conUiins  a  special  provision  relathig  to  the 
Graaff-Reinet  College,  which  had  been  established  bv  the 
Government  in  1860.  It  was  to  receive  no  grants  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  (1874)  imtil  the  number  of  professors  and 
lecturers  exceeded  two. 

Clause  three  repeated  so  much  of  the  schedule  to  Education 
Act  of  1865,  as  would  make  it  possible  for  the  Government  to 
subsidise  a  place  of  higher  education  and  a  school  of  the  first 
class  in  the  same  locality. 

The  principle  of  distribution  adopted  in  the  case  of  these 
higher  institutions  is  the  same  as  tliat  which  prevails  in  the 
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adniinistration  of  the  funds  devoted  to  the  undenominational 
public  schools,  that  is  to  say,  the  Government  makes  a  grant  in 
aid  of  the  salary  of  the  individual  teacher.  Such  a  grant  in 
respect  of  a  professor  or  lecturer  at  a  higher  institution  must  not 
exceed  in  the  first  instance  200^.,  but  atter  five  years'  continuous 
and  meritorious  service  a  special  addition  to  the  grant,  not  exceed 
ing  lOOL,  may  be  made. 

Grants  of  the  following  amounts  were  placed  on  the  estimates 
for  the  year  1898-99  for  the  benefit  of  the  institutions  named 
below : — 

Graham's  Town,  St.  Andrew's  College  -        -        -         :  £945 

Cape  Town — Law  Lecturer £100 

South  African  College      -         -         -         -  £2,783 

Diocesan  College      -         -        -        -         -  £1,300 

Kimberley  School  of  Mines £900 

Somerset  East— Gill  College £650 

Stcllenbosch — Victoria  College £1,881 

Wellington — Huguenot  College £450 

£8,809 

In  his  report  for  1899  the  Superintendent-General  stated  that 
the  buildings  of  the  new  School  of  Mines  at  Kimberley  have 
been  completed.  But  the  outbreak  of  the  war  prevented  them 
from  being  put  to  their  proper  use.  Fortunately  they  suffered 
no  damage  during  the  siege. 

The  University  of  the  C'ape  of  Good  Hope  is  a  purely 
examining  body  and  the  preparation  of  students  tor  its  examina- 
tions is  undertaken  by  the  institutions  named  above. 

XII. — Agricultural  Education. 

(a)  Report  of  Select  Committee  (1895)  on  Technical 

Education  in  Agriculture. 

The  following  is  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  appointed 
by  ordei-s  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  dat<^  the  16th  and  28th 
May,  1895,  with  power  to  take  evidence  and  call  for  papers,  to 
consider  and  report  upon  the  best  means  of  supplying  the 
Colonv*s  need  oi  adequate  technical  education  in  Agricmture. 
The  Committee  consisted  of  the  Secretary  for  Agriculture, 
Messrs.  Sauer,  Merriman,  J.  C.  Molteno,  Abrahamson,  Dr.  te 
Water,  Dr.  Berry,  and  Messi-s.  Olivier  and  Lawrence  : — 

1.  Your  Committee  beg  to  report  that,  for  the  purpose  of  their 
enquiry,  they  have  taken  technical  education  in  agriculture  to 
mean  education  or  instruction  in  agricultural  practice  or  in  the 
sciences  pertaining  thereto. 

2.  Adequately  to  supply  the  Colony  s  needs  in  this  respect, 
your  Committee  consider  that  provision  should  be  made — 

First :  for  the  technical  education  of  boys  at  school ; 
Secondly :  for  a  higher  course  for  more  advanced  students ; 

and 
Thirdly:    for    the  wants    ot    those  engaged    in    practical 

farming. 
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3.  Technical  education  in  agriculture  can  be  provided  in  the 
following  manner : — 

(a)  In  schools,  especially  those  of  the  first  class,  in  addition 
to  training  tne  youth  for  the  University  examinations, 
upon  which  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  and  of  the 
managers  seem  now  to  be  concentrate,  efforts  should 
be  made  to  provide  a  more  practical  education. 

(6)  Teachers  in  schools  should  be  encouraged  to  give  the 
required  technical  education,  ^particularly  in  agricul- 
ture ;  and  successfiil  work  of  this  special  kind  should 
be  acknowledged  in  a  manner  approved  by  the  Educa- 
tion Department. 

(c)  Managers   should   be  encouraged,  |>erhaps  in  some  in- 

sUmges  they  ought  to  ho  obliged,  to  equip  their  schools 
for  technical  teaching ;  and,  m  the  case  of  agriculture, 
the  equipment  should  inchule  school  gardens,  labora- 
tories, and  workshops. 

Public  gardens  receiving  parliamentary  grants  might 
be  made  available  for  educational  purposes. 

(d)  Text-books,  in  Dutch  and  English,  should  be  specially 

prepared.  These  books  should  deal  with  South  African 
matters  and  be  illustrated  correspondingly.  They 
should  be  issued  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  which  should  also  arrange  to 
minimise  the  risks  in  the  cost  of  publishing. 

(e)  Pupils  taking    up    these    special    subjects   should    be 

exempted  from  other  subjects  proportionately. 

4.  Higher  course  for  advanced  students. — The  elementary 
schools  so  developed  and  reorganised,  are  to  be  looked  upon  as 
feeders  for  one  or  more  Agricultural  Schools  or  Colleges,  or  for 
such  existing  higher  collies  as  may  aim  at  providing  a  special 
Agricultural  Course.  The  generally  admitted  want  of  success  of 
the  existing  Agricultural  &jhools  points  to  the  necessity  of  an 
immediate  reconstruction. 

5.  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  Government  Agri- 
cultural Schools,  as  separate  mstitutions,  should  be  given  up. 
Your  Committee  find  that  much  of  the  work  done  at  agricultural 
schools  is  unavoidably  overlapped  by  the  colleges,  and  your 
Conunittee  are  of  opimon  that  colleges  by  suitable  endowments 
for  chairs  of  general  amcultme,  and  by  a  re-arrangement  of 
their  science  side,  could  conveniently  undertake  such  class 
teaching  in  agriculture  as  is  now  in  demand. 

6.  Scholarship  for  promising  students  should  be  provided. 
Such  students,  if  unable  to  pay  their  ordinary  fees,  should  not 
be  admitted  until  they  have  had  one  year's  practical  work  on 
a£Etnn. 

7.  Farmers  throughout  the  colony  who  are  prepared  to  receive 

Erobationers  or  apprentices  should  be  registered  and  certified 
y  the  Agricultiu^I  Department. 
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8.  Facilities  for  qualifying  in  science  should  be  provided  in 
connection  with  the  training  of  teachers  at  the  Normal  College, 
Cape  Town. 

1).  Specialists  in  science  attached  to  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment snould  give  approved  courses  of  lectures  at  the  colleges. 
In  providing  for  these  lectures  the  Agric^ultural  Department 
should  see  tnat  the  course  is  not  likely  to  be  interrupted  by  the 
removal  of  the  lecturer. 

10.  In  the  Western  Districts  special  subjects  of  study  mi^ht  be 
daiiying,  vine  and  fruit  culture.  At  some  suitable  locality  in 
the  Eastern  Districts  there  should  be  an  agricultural  school  or 
college  at  which  stock-farming  should  be  the  speciality. 

11.  The  wants  of  those  engaged  in  pmctical  farming  must  be 
met  by  the  establishment  of  experimental  farm  stations  on  a 
liberal  basis. 

1 2.  Travelling  instructors  are  likely,  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
to  render  important  services  to  agriculture  generally.  Ample 
provision  should  be  made  for  men  of  this  class. 

13.  In  addition  to  its  course  for  its  students  proper,  every 
college  should  arrange  to  give  short  lectures  and  demonstration 
coiu'ses  at  convenient  seasons  of  the  yetir  for  those  who  cannot 
otherwise  attend. 


(6)  The  Government  School  of  Agriculture,  Elsenburg. 

(1)  History. — The  first  Agiicultural  School  in  the  Western 
Province  was  established  at  Stellenbosch  in  1888,  under  the 
control  of  the  Department  of  Agricidture.  The  first  principal 
was  Mr.  F.  Blei-sch,  who  held  the  post  until  his  death  in  1897, 
and  the  main  assistant's  were  experts  attached  to  the  Department 
of  A^culture.  The  school  started  with  10  pupils.  The  classes 
met  m  rooms  rented  from  the  authorities  of  the  Victoria 
College,  Stellenbosch;  and,  for  purposes  of  demonstration  and 
experiment  in  strictly  agricultural  matters,  there  was  also  rented 
fi'om  a  proprietor  in  the  neighbourhood  a  piece  of  garden  ground 
about  an  acre  in  extent. 

For  a  period  of  ten  years  the  school  was  conducted  under 
these  unmvourable  conditions  of  limited  class-room  and  labora- 
torv  acconnnodation  and  defective  opportunities  for  field  work 
and  experiment.  Advantage  was,  nowever,  taken  of  every 
o])jK)rtunity  afforded  by  the  presence  of  experts  in  viticulture, 
fnut  culture,  forestry,  etc.,  attached  to  tne  Department  of 
Agriculture,  to  widen  the  curriculum  of  instruction. 

In  189P  the  control  was  handed  over  to  the  Department  of 
Public  Education  ;  and  soon  after  the  Government  piurchased  the 
farm  "  Elsenburg,"  situated  about  seven  miles  from  Stellenbosch, 
and  the  school  was  transferred  thither.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
change,  the  students  all  came  into  residence  at  the  school,  an 
arrangement  most  desirable  for  purposes  both  of  discipline  and 
of  practical  instruction. 
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The  present  Principal  was  appointed  in  the  same  year,  the 
resident  staff  of  teachers  was  re-organised,  arrangements  for  an 
improved  course  of  lectiures  and  practical  training  were  effected, 
a  Farm  Manager  was  appointed,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
thorough  reconstruction  of  the  buildings  on  the  farm,  with  addi 
tions  to  provide  class-room  accommodation,  etc.,  was  immediately 
undertaken. 

(2)  Object  of  the  School. — The  object  of  the  school  is  to 
provide  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  training  in  both  the 
theory  and  practice  of  Agriciilture,  as  well  as  instruction  in 
subjects  beanng  upon  Agriculture,  for  yomig  men  who  intend  to 
follow  the  calling  of  farmers  in  South  Africa. 

(o)  Size,  Situation,  and  Description  of  Estate. — Elsen- 
burg  is  situated  one  mile  from  Mulder's  Vlei  Railwajr  Station, 
seven  miles  from  Stellenbosch,  and  about  thirty  miles  from  Cape 
Town. 

The  estate  consists  of  a  fine  old  Dutch  mansion,  with  farm 
buildings,  school,  necessary  out-building,  and  about  850  moreen 
of  land  The  farm  has  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  bemg 
one  of  the  best  in  the  Stellenbosch  district.  Many  classes  of 
land  are  to  be  found  on  it ;  sweet  and  sour  veld  and  vlei  are 
represent^;  fhiit  and  vines  thrive  admirably;  it  is  suited  to 
the  growth  of  most  varieties  of  farm  crops,  and,  moreover,  it  is 
well  adapted  for  stock  farming.  Thus  it  is  well  fitted  to  fulfil 
the  reqxurements  of  an  agricultural  educational  institution. 

Since  the  acquisition  of  the  property  bv  the  Government 
considerable  additions  and  repairs  have  been  effected  in  the 
buildings,  and  many  permanent  improvements — such  as  the 
planting  of  orchards  and  vineyards,  the  clearing  of  useless  bush, 
the  draining,  trenching,  and  fencing  of  the  farm — have  been 
carried  out  on  the  land.  The  farm,  though  still  in  the  pioneer 
stage,  is  rapidly  approaching  onler,  and  in  its  transition  period 
ou^t  to  prove  highly  instructive  to  students. 

(4-^  Course  of  Work. — The  course  is  so  arranged  that  the 
whole  of  the  work  may  be  completed  in  two  years,  and  in  that 
time  pupils  may  gain  a  thorough  insight  into  both  the  prac- 
tical and  scientific  aspects  of  their  subject. 

The  first  year  s  course  is  to  some  extent  preparatory  to  the 
more  advanced  work  undertaken  during  tnc  following  year. 
Attendance,  therefore,  for  the  fiill  term  of  two  years  is  strongly 
advised ;  but  the  aiTangements  are  such  that  any  student 
attending  for  only  one  jear  would  gain  material  advantage 
and  would  not  feel  that  his  time  had  been  wasted. 

The  time  of  the  students  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  equally 
divided  between  the  school  and  the  farm.  In  this  manner  tneory 
and  practice  are  ever  before  the  students,  and  the  relation  of  one 
branch  to  another  can  be  thoroughlv  grasped,  and  at  the  same 
time  interest  can  be  stimulated  and  attention  concentrated  on 
the  subjects  under  consideration. 

The  class-room  work  consists  of  lectures  and  demonstrations 
in  Agriculture  in  all  its  branches,  viz. : — Dairjring,  fruit  culture 
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viticulture,  winemaking,  veterinary  work,  chemistry,  botany, 
surveying,  and  book-keeping ;  and  lor  those  who  are  deficient  in 
subjects  of  general  education,  instruction  is  also  given  in  English, 
Dutch,  and  arithmetic. 

The  practical  work  on  the  farm  is  compulsory,  and  in  view  of 
this  all  students  are  expected  to  come  provided  with  suitable 
clothing.  As  far  as  possible  the  work  undertaken  by  the 
students  is  of  an  educative  nature,  though,  should  occasion 
arise,  they  may  be  required  to  perform  purely  manual  labour. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  work  embraced  in  the  time  table, 
each  student  is  required  to  devote  at  least  one  hour  every  even- 
ing to  the  revision  of  the  work  taught  during  the  dav,  and  it  is 
also  expected  that  a  general  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  fiirm 
will  be  manifested. 

(5)  Tfft:  Dairy. — Unless  a  definite  wish  to  the  contrary  is 
expressed  by  parents,  each  student  is  reauired  to  devote  a  full 
month  to  the  subject  of  dairying ;  and  auring  tliat  period  he 
must  give  his  whole  time  to  this  subject  alone.  A  commodious 
new  dairy  has  been  erected  and  thoroughly  equipped  for  butter 
and  cheese  making,  milk  sterilising,  and  the  testing  of  dairy 
products. 

(6)  Experimental  Station. — An  experimental  station  is 
being  established,  where  the  effects  of  different  manures  will  be 
demonstrated,  and  where  the  suitabiUty  of  different  crops  and  of 
different  varieties  of  common  crops  will  be  tested  for  their 
powers  of  adaptation  to  the  South  African  climate.  Other  work 
of  a  scientific,  economic  and  instructive  nature  will  also  be  car- 
ried on,  so  that  students  may  have  an  opportunity  of  gaining  an 
acquaintance  with  such  matters  which  it  would  be  difficuTt  to 
obtain  elsewhere. 

(7)  The  Museum. — A  small  museum  has  been  started  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  lectures  as  practical  as  |X)ssible,  and 
stuaents  and  others  are  invited  to  forward  objects  of  interest  to 
add  to  the  collection. 

(8)  Standard  of  Admission. — No  student  is  admitted  to  the 
school  unless  he  has  passed  the  Fifth  Standard  of  the  Elemen- 
tary School  Course,  or  some  other  equivalent  examination,  and 
unless  he  is  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age. 

(9)  Time  of  Admission. — Students  are  admitted  in  January 
and  July. 

(10)  Fees. — The  fee  is  351.  per  annum,  payable  half-yearly  in 
advance ;  and  a  deposit  of  3L  is  charged  to  cover  all  breakages, 
damages,  etc.,  the  balance  of  which  wifl  be  returned  on  the  with- 
drawtS  of  the  student  from  the  school.  An  extra  fee  of  30s.  per 
half-year  for  laundry,  and  an  optional  15s.  per  annum  for 
athletics,  are  also  charged;  otherwise  the  fee  is  inclusive  and 
covers  all  expense  in  connection  with  tuition,  board,  and 
lodging. 

(11)  Bursaries. — Five  bursaries  of  the  value  of  251.  per 
annum  are  offered  in  connection  with  the  school  to  promising 
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sons  of  poor  parents.  They  are  tenable  for  twelve  months,  but 
are  renewable  for  another  year  subject  to  satisfactory  progress 
and  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  holder. 

(12)  Students' Societies. — An  Athletic  and  a  Debatmg  Society 
are  in  operation,  both  of  which  tend  to  foster  that  esprit  de  t'otj)s 
so  essential  to  the  success  of  an  institution  of  this  description. 

XIII. — The  School  of  Art,  Cape  Town. 

1.  The  Cape  To^vn  School  of  Art  was  established  in  1880,  and 
was  carried  on,  for  the  first  fifteen  years  of  its  life,  under  the 
auspices  and  management  of  the  South  African  Fine  Arts 
Association,  mth  the  help  of  an  annual  Government  grant. 
The  classes  met  in  the  Association's  rooms  in  New  Street,  and 
were  formally  opened,  under  the  mastership  of  Mr.  James  Ford, 
by  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  on  the  19th  January,  1881. 

"  At  the  begimiing  of  1895  the  whole  control  of  the  School  was 
handed  over  to  the  Education  Department,  and  on  the  Depart- 
ment securing  in  the  same  year  the  building  and  site  belonging 
to  the  Fine  Arts  Association,  it  was  resolved  to  erect  new  pre- 
mises, and  the  classes  were  removed  temporarily  to  the  Mutual 
Hall,  Darling  Street.  They  remained  there  till  the  beginning  of 
1900,  when  they  were  transferred  to  the  new  building  m  Queen 
Victoria  Street,  where  the  School  of  Art  occupies  permanently 
the  whole  of  the  second  floor. 

2.  The  object  of  the  School  is  to  develop  and  encourage  the 
study  of  Art,  and  to  give  instruction  in  the  application  of  the 
general  principles  learned  to  the  various  branches  of  Arts  and 
Grafts,  e.g.,  to  design  for  wall-papers,  to  "  process  "  reproduction, 
etc. 

The  following  subjects  are  included  in  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion : — 

Elementary  Drawing.  Freehand,  model,  elementary  light 
and  shade. 

Advanced  Drawing.  Drawing  from  nature  and  from  casts ; 
advanced  light  and  shade. 

Painting.  In  oil,  water-colour,  monochrome ;  still  hfe,  casts, 
etc. 

Painting  from  Life.    Head  and  costume  model. 

Design  and  Composition. 

Design.  For  wall-papers,  cretonnes,  wood-carving,  mural 
decoration,  etc. 

Black  and  White  Drawing.  In  line  and  wash  for  "  process  " 
reproduction. 

Clay  Modelling. 

Geometrical  Drawing.  Plane  and  solid  geometry,  as 
applied  to  industrial  purposes. 

Machine  Drawing.  The  copying  of  drawings  of  machines : 
the  dmwing  and  construction  of  screws,  nuts,  bolts,  keys,  cotters, 
pipes  and  pipe  joints,  shafting  and  shaft  couplings,  gearings, 
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valves,  etc.    The  drawing  and  principle  of  the  steam  engine 
(simple  form). 

Building  Construction. 

XIV. — Resolutions  of  Parliament. 

(On  the  clasing  of  rural  schooln  during  liarvest,  and  on  the  use  of  the 
Dutch  and  Engli»]i  Ianguage.s  in  st'liool  regulations,  etc.) 

Resolution  Passed  in  1891. 

The  House  has  learnt  with  satisfaction  that  some  Mission 
Schools  are  closed  during  harvest  time,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Superintendent-General  of  Education,  and  deems  it  desirable 
that  this  practice  should  receive  further  extension  in  the  rural 
wards  of  tne  agricultural  districts  during  the  busiest  seasons  of 
the  year. 

Resolution  of  1893. 

It  Is  desirable  that  all  Regulations  and  Forms  issued  by  the 
Superintendent-General  of  Education  in  regard  to  Farming 
Schools  and  Public  Schools  should  be  printed  in  Dutch  as  well 
as  in  English. 

Resollt^ion  of  1896. 

This  House  is  of  opinion  that  all  Forms  and  Regulations  sent 
by  the  Educational  Department  to  School  Committees  should  be 
printed  both  in  English  and  in  Dutch. 

XV.— Note  on  Instructhon  in  Music  in  the  Schooi^ 

OF  Cape  Colony. 

In  his  report  for  1899  Music-Instructor  Farrington  states  that 
in  the  towns  singing  is  taken  up  by  about  95  per  cent,  of  the 
schools.  This  is  certainly  satisfactory,  seeing  that  the  subject  is 
always  taken  up  voluntarily  without  any  prospect  of  extra  grant. 
Mr.  Fan-ington  further  observes  as  follows : — "  Roughly  speaking, 
half  the  pupils  being  taught  in  the  inspected  schools  are  of 
native  and  naif  are  of  turopeiui  descent.  The  practice  of 
neglecting  some  of  the  younger  native  scholars,  on  account  of 
their  youth  and  consequent  ignorance,  cannot  be  Justified,  since 
the  aborigines  can  learn  the  scale  more  readily  than  the  alphabet.* 
It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  in  Girls'  Schools  singing  is  usually 
taught  throughout.  In  Boys'  Schools,  however,  as  mentioned  in 
previous  reports,  singing  is  often  dropped  in  favour  of  the  School 
Elementary  examination.  Thus,  it  comes  about  that  some  of 
the  bigger  boys  consider  singing  a  mean  subject  fit  for  girls  and 
young  children,  but  not  for  them.  The  different  attitude  taken 
up  in  England  may  be  gathered  from  the  feet  that  last  year  a 
conference  of  Headmasters  of  our  ^eat  EngUsh  Public  Schools 
unanimously  agreed  that  *  instruction  in  ttie  proper  use  of  the 
voice  should  form  part  of  a  Public  School  education.'  So  much 
has  singing  been  neglected  in  the  Colony  during  past  years,  that 
few  of  the  young  men  educated  here  can  be  of  use  in  a  Church 
Choir  or  in  a  Choral  Society.  Indeed,  there  is  a  feeling  abroad 
that  the  boys  of   Cape  Colony  are  exceptionally  unmusical. 
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Fortunately,  the  work  now  done  by  boys  at  Exhibition  Concerts 
and  Choir  Competitions  proves  the  reverse." 

•  ••■•• 

In  the  concluding  portion  of  his  report,  Mr.  Farrington  makes 
the  following  observation  on  the  love  ot  the  natives  for  simple 
harmonies  and  on  their  skill  in  making  a  clapping  accompani- 
ment to  their  songs : — 

"  The  natives  are  so  fond  of  their  simple  harmonies  that  they 
find  as  much  pleasure  in  sol-fa-ing  their  songs  as  in  singing  the 
words.  It  is  common  to  find  only  one  verse  of  a  hymn  known, 
and  this  is  repeated  over  and  over  again  without  intermission. 
A  single  chant  being  written  on  the  black  board  in  four  parts 
as  a  sight  test,  the  teacher  let  her  class  sing  through  it  so  many 
times  that  I  asked,  *  When  are  you  going  to  stop  ? '  She  replied, 
*  When  they  know  it,'  and  repeated  it  twenty- three  times,  after 
which  I  tola  her  that  would  do.  This  wonderful  love  of  repeti- 
tion must  accoimt  in  part  for  the  success  of  natives  in  harmonis- 
ing simple  melodies:  they  learn  to  feel  the  simple  chords 
required.  In  another  school  I  was  informed  that  the  scholars 
knew  twenty-nine  songs,  chiefly  from  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  Reporter 
and  the  Christian  Choir. 

"Native  children  are  expert  in  making  an  effective  accom- 
paniment by  clapping  their  hands.  The  most  interesting  per- 
formance of  a  sonj^  OT  native  composition  came  before  my  notice 
at  an  informal  visit  to  a  Mission  School  in  Port  Elizabeth.  The 
following  original  song  was  on  the  blackboard,  the  words  being 
a  composition  of  English,  Dutch,  and  Kafir.  They  deal  with  a 
certain  member  of  the  family  and  the  household  pet. 
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"What  may  be  called  the  English  section  was  sung  most 
heartily  to  a  clapping  accompaniment.  The  Dutch  part  came 
next,  and  at  its  close  there  were  furtive  looks  towards  the  door. 
During  the  Kafir  portion  one  big  boy  with  a  voice  of  no  parti- 
cular class  commenced  to  howl  piteously,  and  to  that  accom- 
paniment the  sham  mother,  carrying  a  black  and  tan  terrier, 
entered  the  room,  to  the  evident  delight  of  the  songsters.  With 
this  exception  very  little  of  an  original  nature  at  all  resembling 
a  kindergarten  song  and  game  has  come  under  my  notice." 

Part  III. 
The  Effect  of  the  War  os  the  Schools  im  Cape  Colony. 

Down  to  the  date  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  which  of  course 
broke  do\\Ti  for  a  time  the  regularity  of  school  work  in  the  parts 
of  the  colony  affected  by  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  the  statistics 
continued  to  show  a  remarkable  progress  in  educational  efficiency 
in  the  Cape  schools.  The  number  of  children  above  Standard  1  v 
has  been  steadily  rising  for  several  years,  and  there  has  been 
during  the  same  period  a  similar  and  probably  not  unrelated 
improvement  in  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers.  The  teachers 
are  evidently  becoming  more  and  more  competent ;  the  attain- 
ments of  the  pupils  are  impro\nng ;  the  numbers  of  the  pupils  are 
steadily  rising.  Dr.  Muir  descnoes  the  progress  as  "  noteworthy 
and  gratifying,"  and  adds  that  "  these  pleasing  results  are  not  a 
little  amazing  in  view  of  the  continuea  absence  of  any  legislation 
in  regard  to  compulsory  attendance. 

Wnen  war  was  declared  the  school  statistics  for  the  third 
quarter  of  1899  had  just  reached  the  Education  Office,  or  were 
on  their  way.  In  the  middle  of  November,  1899,  a  supplement 
to  the  Govemnnent  Gazette  published  exact  information  as  to 
how  the  schools  stood  immediatelv  before  the  war.  Tliere  were 
then  in  operation  2,674  schools  taught  by  4,505  adult  teachers, 
and  having  on  their  rolls  147,424  children,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  114,842. 

In  a  Postscript  to  his  Report  for  1899,  dated  September  15, 
1900,  and  published  in  the.  following  month,  the  Superintendent- 
General  thus  describes  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  tne  schools. 

"  The  first  indications  of  change  came  rrom  the  districts 
adjacent  to  the  western  frontier  of  tne  Transvaal,  and  probably 
the  first  school  known  to  the  Office  to  be  closed  was  one  on  the 
very  border,  the  teacher  of  which,  having  early  information  of 
invasion,  locked  his  school  door  and  went  for  safetv  into  the  land 
of  the  enemy.  The  railway  and  telegraph  lines  were,  however,  soon 
cut  further  south,  and  large  groups  of  schools  were  isolated  in  a 
moment.  One  Inspector  ceased  suddenly  to  send  in  reports,  and 
it  was  ascertained  some  time  later  that  he  was  shut  up  in 
Kimberlcy.  Then  the  north-cistern  frontier  became  affected  in 
the  same  way.  Tlie  December  examinations  were  approaching, 
and  the  usual  preHminary  arrangements  mth  the  candidates 
should  have  been  progressing:  but  letters  and  parcels  of  needle- 
work failed  to  turn  up,  uud  one  examination  centre  after 
another  dropped  out  of  reach.  Another  Inspector,  who  harl 
stuck  doggealy  to  his  work  amid  excitement  and  disturbance, 
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ceased  to  be  a  correspondent,  and  was  fonnd  to  be  detained  in 
Buighersdorp.  A  third  might  have  been  in  Colesberg,  but  at  the 
time  the  Inspectorship  there  was  vacant. 

"  When  the  school-returns  for  the  December  quarter  came  in 
and  began  to  be  tabulated,  the  loss  which  had  been  suffered  grew 
more  apparent ;  and  the  completed  work  showed  that  as  many 
as  215  schools  had  dropped  from  the  list. 

"  The  details  for  the  Inspection-Circuits  and  Fiscal  Divisions 
affected  were : — 


Division. 


Mafeking 
Vryburg 
Barkly  We«t 
Kimberley    - 
Hay     .        - 
Herbert 
Colesberg     - 
Albert  - 
Aliwal  North 
Barkly  East  - 
Wodehouse  - 

Total 


No.  OF 

SCHOOI^ 

Closed. 


11 
14 
19 
35 
6 
7 

14 
37 
29 
21 
22 


215 


£xcept  in  the  case  of  Albert  and  Wodehouse,  the  numbers  given 
are  practically  the  numbers  of  all  the  schools  in  the  Divisions. 
It  has  since  been  discovered  that  a  few — probably  half  a  score — 
of  the  215  were  actually  at  work  up  till  nearly  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  that  some  of  these  few  were  carried  on  under  very 
trying  circumstances  and  much  to  the  credit  of  the  teachers 
concerned — especially  the  women. 

"  As  soon  as  relief  came  no  time  was  lost  in  trying  to  return  to 
the  old  order  of  things.  Insnector  Pressiy  was  one  of  the  first 
to  leave  Burghersdorp  after  the  invaders  moved  northwards,  and 
in  a  day  or  two  he  was  busily  at  work  inspecting  and  trying  to 
resuscitate  his  ruined  schools.  In  the  Kimberley  Circuit  things 
did  not  return  so  readily  into  the  old  groove,  the  military 
authorities  there  having  greater  difficulties  to  contend  with  or 
being  less  complaisant  to  the  Inspector.  By  the  end  of  the  first 
ciuartcr  of  the  present  year  (1900),  44  of  the  closed  schools  had 
been  re-openea,  and  by  the  end  of  the  second  quarter  (30th 
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June),  60  more :  so  that  at  that  date  there  remained  121  to  be 
dealt  with.  Doubtless  a  number  even  of  these  are  noAv  in 
operation,  but  the  actual  fects  cannot  be  known  until  the  end  of 
September.  Meanwhile  60  additional  new  schools  had  been 
opened  elsewhere,  so  that  on  30th  June  the  list  contained  only 
61  fewer  schools  than  were  in  existence  when  the  war  broke  out. 
Supposing,  therefore — what  is  very  probable — that  the  present 
quarter  should  add  61  sdiools  to  tne  list,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
on  30th  September  exactly  where  we  were,  in  the  matter  of  open 
schools,  twelve  months  before.  In  other  words,  one  clear  yexirs 
work  in  the  founding  of  schools  has  been  lost. 

"  A  study  of  the  figures  I'egarding  school  attendance  not  only 
corrobates  this,  but  brings  some  other  painful  facts  into  view. 
On  the  30th  September,  1899,  the  average  attendance  was,  as 
has  been  stated, 

114,842; 
nine  months  afterwards,  viz.,  on  the  30th  Juno,  1900,  it  was 

110,483: 
that  is  to  say,  it  was  4,359  less.  An  increase  of  4,359  is  thus 
wanted  during  the  present  quarter  in  order  to  bring  us  back  on 
30th  September  to  the  position  we  occupied  a  year  before.  This 
Avill  be  very  probably  be  attained ;  but  it  is  absolutely  certain 
that  the  additional  children  will  not  be  of  those  belongmg  to  the 
districts  affected  by  the  war.  The  facts  in  regard  to  the  loss  of 
school  children  in  tnose  districts  up  to  30th  June  may  be  pre- 
sented thus : — 


Division. 


Scholars 
Missing. 


Maf eking 
Vryhurg 
Ciordonia 
Barkly  West 
Kimberley    - 
Hay      -        - 
Herlx*rt 
Kenhardt     - 
Colcsl)crg     - 
Albeit  - 
Aliwal  North 
Barkly  East 
Wodehoiise 
Total 


435 
161 
186 
458 
069 
1:>8 
173 
86 
315 
707 
460 
292 
360 


4,730 
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When  the  Divisions  referred  tx>  become  quite  settled,  and  the 
people  fully  resume  their  former  mode  of  life,  a  considerable 
number  of  these  pupils  may  be  found  again  in  school ;  but  it  is 
also  clear  that  there  are  many  who  will  certainly  not  return  at 
all. 

"  The  Railway  Schools,  it  may  be  noted,  even  in  the  undisturbed 
districts,  suflTered  very  severely.  The  two  schools  at  Modder 
River,  and  the  schools  at  Nerval's  Pont,  Stormberg,  and 
Burghcrsdorp,  were,  of  course,  actually  closed ;  but  owing  to  the 

Presence  of  military  camps  at  such  places  as  Naauwpoort  and 
te  Aar,  and  owing  to  tne  derangement  of.  the  train  service 
which  made  it  impossible  to  put  down  and  take  up  children  at 
stations  at  times  to  suit  the  school  hours,  the  attendance  fell 
almost  in  every  instance.  By  30th  June  it  had  not  quite  recovered, 
but  the  prospects  were  very  hopeful. 

"  As  for  the  teachers,  it  would  seem  that  the  majority  of  them 
moved  outside  the  fighting  lines ;  and — curious  to  say — in  two 
instances  a  sufficient  number  of  their  pupils  moved  with  them 
to  make  it  worth  while  to  continue  school  work.  As  has  already 
been  indicated,  however,  some  of  them  stuck  to  their  posts  with 
pleasing  heroism ;  and  in  several  instances  the  public  has  been 
indebted  to  them  for  very  interesting  diaries  of  events.  In 
not  a  few  cases,  unfortunately,  especiallv  in  the  north-eastern 
districts,  male  teachers  were  implicated  in  the  rebellion,  and 
liave  not  since  been  heard  of  in  their  districts. 

"School  buildings  suffered  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
Wesleyan  Mission  School  at  Mafeking  was  totally  destroyed ; 
the  fine  class-room  of  the  Kimberley  Poor  School  was  seriously 
damaged  by  a  shell ;  and  of  several  small  rural  schools  only  the 
bare  walLs  remained.  Often  when  the  buildings  escaped  the 
furniture  and  fittings  were  destroyed.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
loss  in  this  way  is  not  so  great  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 

"  The  material  damage  sustained  by  the  Department  during 
the  war  can  be  repaired  easily  and  within  a  fimited  time ;  it 
remains  to  be  seen  how  much  can  be  done  to  bring  back 
prosperity  to  the  schools  which  have  been  cleared  of  their 
pupils,  and  to  found  new  schools  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  a  year's  progress.  It  is  earnestly  to 
be  hoped  that  men  of  all  parties  will  unite  towards  attaining  an 
end  so  eminently  desirable." 

[Recent  official  Reports  on  Education  in  the  Cape  Colony  can  be  seen  at 
the  Board  of  Education  Library,  St.  Stephen's  House,  Cannon  Row, 
>Vhitehall,  London,  S.W.] 
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THE 


SYSTEM   OF   EDUCATION  IN   NATAL* 


Up  to  the  year  1865  Government  supported  one  liigh  school 
for  boys  and  two  priuiary  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  besides  *^  ^^ ' 
giving  aid  to  about  sixty  schools  scattered  throughout  the  colony. 
From  that  date  onwards  it  was  the  aim  of  the  Government  to 
establish  more  Government  schools  and  to  extend  aid  to  all 
schools  complying  with  certain  conditions.  By  the  end  of  1877 
four  schools,  two  hieh  and  two  primary — one  of  each  in  Pieter- 
maritzburg  and  Durban — had  been  established  andAvere  main- 
tained and  managed  entirely  by  the  Government;  the  Governor, 
thi^ough  the  Superintendent  of  Education  having  the  immediate 
control.  In  both  town  and  country  other  schools,  established  by 
committees  or  private  individuals,  and  varying  annually  in 
number  from  five  to  ninety-one,  were  aided  by  Government 
with  grants  from  £16  to  £136  a  year  each. 

To  put  educational  matters  under  the  guidance  of  a  special 
Coimcil,  and  to  systematise  into  law  the  general  principles  and  A^te^ns?? 
conditions  which  should  regulate  educational  action,  two  Bills  and  1894. 
were  framed  by  the  Governor  and  passed  by  the  Legislative 
Council  in  1877,  the  one  to  make  better  provision  for  primary 
or  elementary  education^  and  the  other  to  promote  secondary 
education.  On  January  1,  1878,  the  Coimcil  of  Education 
assumed  its  duties,  and  after  sixteen  and  a-half  years'  good  work, 
it  was  abolished  by  the  Education  Act  of  1894,  whicn  virtually 
vested  the  powers  of  the  Council  in  the  Minister  of  Education 
with  the  present  Superintendent  of  Education  as  Chief  Executive 
officer. 

Various  improvements  are  being  gradually  effected  in  the 
work  and  regulations  of  the  department.  It  is  the  endeavour  of 
the  Government  to  bring  education  within  easy  reach  of  every 

-  — — — ■ -— — - — ' —  * 

•  The  report  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Russell  in  January,  1898.  The  statistics 
have  been  corrected  from  Mr.  Russell's  report,  as  Superintendent  of  E<lucation, 
(or  the  year  1899,  dated  Natal,  March,  1900.  See  also  Supplementary  Note. 
The  proof  of  the  Report  in  its  present  form  has  been  kindly  revisetl  by 
Mr.  K.  Kussell,  Jun.,  Secretary  to  t'.ic  A.tcent-Oeneral  for  Natal. 
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School 
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Native 
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Administra- 
tion and 
Inspection. 


S(ati»ticMy 
1S99. 


European  child  in  the  Colony,  and  to  j)rovide  facilities,  as  far  as 
practicable,  for  ^'ving  a  suitable  training  to  the  children  of 
natives  and  Indians.  Although  education  is  for  the  most  part 
controlled  by  the  Government,  there  are  a  good  many  schools, 
both  primary  and  secondary,  which  are  not  under  inspection. 
These  private  schools  are  mostly  doing  excellent  wort.  The 
European  population  in  1898  was  53,688,  and  the  niunber  of 
European  children  at  school  is  about  11,000.  This  is  over 
one-fafth,  the  usual  estimated  proportion  being  one-sixth,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  need  for  a  compulsory  act.     Government 

f)rovides  free  education  to  all  who  are  not  aole  to  pay  the  school 
eos.  There  are  probably  not  more  than  200  children  of  school 
age  who  are  not  receiving  schooling  of  some  kind.  These  figures 
refer  only  to  the  white  population. 

The  native  population  numbered  in  1898,  787,574,  and  the 
Indian  population  about  61,000.  These  Indians  were  originally 
introducea  from  Calcutta  and  Madras  as  labourers  on  planta- 
tions and  farms,  and  after  their  term  of  indenture  has  expired 
they  are  generally  occupied  as  domestic  servants,  market- 
gardeners,  small  fanners,  Hshermen,  etc. 

The  Executive  branch  of  the  Education  Department  consists 
of  a  Minister  of  Education,  a  Superintendent  of  Education,* 
four  Inspectors,  and  two  Clerks.  An  annual  viva  voce 
examination  of  each  school  is  held,  the  date  being  fixed  by  the 
Inspectors,  sufficient  notification  being  given  to  the  head  teacher. 
All  schools  receiving  Government  aid  are  open  at  any  time  to 
the  officers  of  the  Education  Department,  and  visits  without 
notice  are  made  by  all  the  Inspectors.  As  far  as  possible  the 
Inspectorial  and  Clerical  staffs  are  appointed  from  the  ranks  of 
the  teachers. 

In  1899  there  were  51V  schools  under  Government  Inspec- 
tion, viz.,  293  European  schools,  188  native  schools,  ancl  3() 
Indian  schools — with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  23,705  (12,1()3 
boys  and 
and  4,528 
3,561  Indians 

higher  than  the  aggregate  attendance  for  1898  and  22  per  cent, 
higher  than  that  for  1897. 

The  average  regular  daily  attendance  in  1899  was:  In 
European  schools,  83  per  cent,  of  the  number  enrolled ;  in  native 
schools  75  per  cent. ;  and  in  Indian  schools  64  per  cent. 

The  number  present  at  the  annual  inspections  in  1899  was 
14,942—8,313  Europeans,  4,732  natives,  and  1,897  Indians.  In 
1899  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  interfered  considerably 


*  The  title  of  this  officer  was  changed  hy  the  LegiBlature  in  1898  from 
Superintending  Inspector  of  Sehools  to  Superintendent  of  Education. 
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with  inspections.     The  following  statistics  are  given  in  the  report 
for  1899 :— 


Number  present  at  Inspection. 

1 

1 

;       Boys.             Girla. 

ToUl. 

1 

Goyemment  Schools .... 

2,796 

2,233 

5,028 

Government  Aided  Schools — 
Secondary  and  Special 

121 
M93 

424 

646 

Government  Aided  Schools — 

Primary 

1.647 

2,740 

Native  Schools — Number  of  pupils  personally  examined  in  1899 
Indian  Schools — Present  last  inspection 


4,732 
1.897 


Itis  estimated  that  about  1,600  children  of  Europjean  parentage 
are  beine  taught  privately  or  at  schools  not  in  receipt  of  Govern- 
ment aia  Several  of  these  schools  are  of  high  standing  and  all 
keep  pace  with  modem  educational  requirements. 

Of  the  517  schools,  twenty-nine  have  been  established,  and 
are  maintained  exclusively  by  Government.  All  the  other 
schools  are  either  private  schools,  denominational  schools,  or 
board  schools  receivmg  grants  in  aid  varying  from  £10  to  £250  a 
year  each.  Nearly  all  the  native  and  Indian  schools  are  directly 
connected  with  the  various  religious  bodies  in  the  Colony. 

The  Government  schools  consist  of  two  High  Schools, 
established,  equipped,  and  maintained  exclusively  oy  Govern- 
ment, five  Model  Schools,  which  are  doing  the  work  of  good 
middle  grade  high-class  English  Schools,  seventeen  Primary 
Schools,  two  Art  Schools,  and  three  Indian  schools.  Maritzburg 
has  one  High  School  and  two  Model  Schools ;  Durban  has  one 
High  School  and  three  Model  Schools.  One  of  the  priirmry 
schools  is  in  Maritzburg,  one  at  Addington  (a  suburb  of  Durban), 
and  the  other  fifteen  are  county  schools  established  in  the  chief 
centres  of  population. 

The  work  of  the  two  high  schools  is  based  on  the  School  High  School*. 
Higher  Matriculation  and  tne  intermediate  exammations  of  the 
Cape  University.  The  head  masters  nominate  their  own  assis- 
tants, and  they  are  left  almost  entirely  free  in  everything 
relating  to  the  work  and  management  of  their  schools.  The 
agffr^ate  attendance  is  about  295,  and  accommodation  is  pro- 
ved for  100  boarders.  An  exhibition  to  a  Home  University  of 
£150  a  year,  tenable  for  four  years,  is  given  annually.     One  o£ 
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our  exhibitioners,  Mr.  T.  J.  Bromwich,  was  Senior  Wrangler  in 
1895,  and  his  distin^ished  success  was  a  source  of  much 
gratification  to  the  Colony. 

A  Mining  Scholarship  of  £80  a  year,  tenable  for  four  years,  is 
given  on  certain  conditions  to  the  hoy  who  passes  highest  in  the 
Cape  University  Intermediate  Exammation,  provided  he  obtains 
satisfactory  marks  in  Mathematics. 

The  "  F.  L.  Jonsson  Scholarship  "  of  £80  a  year,  tenable  for 
three  years,  is  open  to  competition  for  all  pupils  of  Government 
or  Government  Aided  Primary  Schools. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  Natal  is  affiliated  to  the  University 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  is  represented  on  the  University 
Council  by  the  Superintendent  of  Education ;  nearly  all  the 
Scholarships  and  Bursaries  given  by  the  Cape  University  are 
open  to  Natal  students. 

Model  The  collective  attendance  at  the  five  model  schools  is  about 

Schools.  2,815.  The  majority  of  the  head  teachers  and  the  chief  assis- 
tants of  these  schools  and  of  the  county  schools  are  English 
trained,  and  their  work  is  modelled  on  that  of  the  best  English 
schools.  From  time  to  tune  teachers  holding  the  English  Privy 
Council  certificate  have  been  selected  by  accredited  persons  in 
England  and  sent  out  to  senior  posts,  but  promotion  of  juniors 
who  have  served  well  and  faithfully  is  the  guiding  principle  in 
the  majority  of  appointments.  Teaching  as  a  profession  is  not 
popular  with  the  colonial  lad,  but  girls  can  be  had  without  diffi- 
culty. There  is  a  pupil  teacher  system  similar  to  that  of  Eng- 
land. The  pupil  teacher  is  nominated  from  the  best  senior 
pupils,  and  tne  nomination  is  approved  or  disapproved  of  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Education.  The  apprenticesnip  extends  over 
four  years,  and  the  apprentices  are  examined  annually  by  the 
Department.  The  proportion  of  male  to  female  teachers  is  7  :  12. 
All  teachers  on  the  Fixed  List  are  as  members  of  the  Civil 
Service  entitled  to  avail  themselves  of  a  superannuation  fund. 

The  books,  furniture,  and  apparatus  are  all  modem. 

Sciiolarahips.  Cooking,  dressmaking,  and  cutting-out  classes  are  established 
at  the  two  girls'  model  schools ;  workshops  and  science  classes 
at  the  two  boys'  model  schools,  and  at  tnost  of  the  county 
schools.  Ambulance  classes  have  been  established  at  some  of 
the  schools,  and,  during  the  Boer  war,  an  immense  amount  of 
work  has  been  done  by  the  girls'  schools  for  the  comfort  of 
Regulars  and  Volunteers  at  the  front,  the  materials  provided 
being  made  up  into  sheets,  handkerchiefs,  cushions,  pillow-cases, 
etc.  Four  bursaries  of  the  annual  value  of  £40  each,  tenable  for 
three  years,  are  given  yearly  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the 
holders  to  pursue  their  studies  in  subjects  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion.    These  bursaries  are  awarded  after  special  examinations. 
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The  two  art  schools  are  in  charge  of  teachers  certificated  from 
South  Kensin^n,  and  the  stu&nts  take  part  in  the  various 
EngUsh  drawmg,  science,  and  technical  examinations.  The 
director  of  the  art  schools  exercises  a  control  over  the  science  and 
technical  work  of  all  the  Government  schools. 

The  European  Government  Aided  schools  are  divided  into  Farm 
fixed  and  farm  schools.  In  1899  there  were  82  of  the  former  Schools, 
and  211  of  the  latter.  The  ferm  school  system  was  estabUshed  in 
1887  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  farmers  and  others  in 
sparsely-peopled  districts.  They  may  come  up  for  examination 
to  the  nearest  Government  school,  or  an  inspector  will  visit  any 
house  where  not  fewer  than  ten  pupils  can  be  gathered  together, 
provided  that  such  examination  centre  is  not  less  than  five  miles 
firom  a  Government  or  aided  school.  C)n  satisfactory  progress 
being  shown,  the  grant  of  £3  a  year  is  made  for  every  pupil 
under  Standard  Vi.,  and  £4  for  every  pupil  in  Standards  VI. 
and  VII.  The  syllabus  of  instruction  is  almost  identical  with 
that  of  the  Government  schools. 

The  total  ordinary  expenditure  for  the  financial  year  ending  Expenditure. 
June  30,  1899,  amountea  to  £56,048,  divided  thus : — Europeans, 
£47,627 ;  Natives,  £5,834 ;  Indians,  £2,586.  The  average  cost  to 
the  Government  for  educating  each  child  is  about  £1  19«.,  each 
European  child  costing  £3  19h.  od. ;  each  native  child  lis.  lOrf. ; 
and  each  Indian  child  I2s,  Sd.  This  charge  includes  all  expenses 
of  administration.  In  1899  the  Govemnient  cost  per  head  at 
the  high  schools  Avas  about  £10  8«. ;  at  the  model  schools,  £3  17»s. ; 
at  the  county  schools  £7  14«. ;  at  the  aided  schools,  £2  28. ;  and  at 
the  farm  schools  £2  14«. 

The  salaries  of  the  head  teachers  range  from  £250  to  £550 
per  annum  and  of  assistants  from  £80  to  £300  per  annum. 

The  revenue  derived  from  Government  school  fees  in  1899  Feet, 
amounted  to  £7,904  2«.  from  Europeans,  and  £117  11«.  9a. 
from  Indians.  In  1897  the  rate  of  fees  varied  from  la.  to  58.  a 
month  at  the  model  and  primary  schools,  but  the  aggregate  fee 
charged  for  any  one  family  does  not  exceed  lOs.  a  month,  and 
from  108.  to  £1  a  month  at  the  high  schools.  Boarders  pay 
from  £30  to  £60  a  year  each. 

Education  in  the  Government  schools  is  to  all  intents  and  Religious 
purposes  secular  and  unsectarian.     The    following,  re  religious  l^^"**^*'^^^*** 
mstruction,  appears  in  the  rules  to  be  followed  in  Government 
schools : — 

"School  shall  be  opened  with  prayer.  Regular  religious 
instruction  of  a  simple  and  unsectarian  kind  shall  be  given 
throughout  the  school,  but  any  scholar  maj  be  withdrawn  by 
his  or  her  parent  or  guardian  from  such  mstruction  without 
forfeiting  any  of  the  otner  benefits  of  the  school." 

All  Government  school  buildings  are  erected  and  maintained 
by  the  PubUc  Works  Department. 
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Curriculum  There  is  a  librarv  attached  to  every  Government  school. 

Calisthenics,  drill,  and  sinring  form  an  important  part  of  every 
school  curriculum.  Two  tnousand  schoolboys  have  been  formed 
into  a  regiment  of  cadets,  and  twelve  hundred  of  these  are  armed 
and  able  to  shoot.  A  collective  encampment  is  held  annually 
for  four  or  five  days. 

The  general  principle  adopted  is  to  secure  the  best  teachers 
and  to  give  them  a  free  hand.  They  are  allowed  to  follow  their 
own  methods  of  work. 

Special  The  children  of  the  colonists  are  all  well  fed  and  well  clothed, 

inatitutions.'  There  is  no  necessity  for  providing  free  dinners,  nor  for  reforma- 
tory or  industrial  schools, 

Blind  people  and  persons  of  defective  intelligence  are  rarely 
met  with,  and  the  school  in  Diu-ban  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
which  costs  Government  £400  per  annum,  has  only  eight 
pupils. 

Evening  classes  in  science,  shorthand,  etc.,  have  been  tried  in 
connection  with  the  Government  schools,  and  have  met  with 
some  measure  of  success. 

A  syllabus  of  the  course  of  study  in  primary  schools  is 
appended  herewith. 

(Signed)        Robert  Russell, 

Superintmchnt  of  Education. 

Education  Office, 

Natal.  [August  24,  1900.] 


Recent  reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Natal 
can  be  seen  at  the  Board  of  Education  Library,  St.  Stephen's 
House,  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY    NOTES. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  there  have  been  published  the  Reports  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Education  for  the  years  1898  and  1899.  Jj'rom  these 
Reports  the  following  additional  particulars  and  recent  statistics  have  been 
taken  : — 

(1)  Interruption  of  S^'hoot.  Work  by  thf.  War. 

In  his  report  for  1899,  dated  March  22, 1900,  Mr.  Russell,  Superintendent 
of  Education,  writes :  "  The  yearns  school  work  has  been  seriously  inter- 
rupted and  hampered  by  the  outbreak  of  war  between  the  Empire  and  the 
two  Dutch  Republics,  especially  by  the  invasion  and  temporary  retention  by 
the  Boer  forces  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  Colony.  All  the  European,  native, 
and  Indian  Schools  north  of  (Jolenso  have  been  abandoned  for  the  time, 
and  the  pupils  have  nearly  all  migrated  coastwards  and  filled  to  overflowing 
the  schools  in  Maritzburg  and  Durban.  These  refugees,  in  addition  to  a 
considerable  number  from  the  Transvaal  and  the  Free  State,  have  partially 
disorganised  the  schools  to  which  they  have  gone.  The  schooling  of  children 
from  the  Transvaal  especially  is  found  to  have  been  very  much  neglected, 
and  special  classes  had  to  be  formed  for  boys  who  were  too  old  and  too  big 
for  an  infant  school,  but  not  advanced  enough  to  enter  the  lowest  class  of 
a  boys'  school.  Nearly  all  these  refugee  children  receive  free  education  and 
the  free  use  of  school  books. 

"  The  school  buildings  at  Newcastle  and  Dundee  are  being  used  as  Boer 
hospitals.  Ladysmith  School  is  stored  with  British  munitions  of  war,  and 
has  had  the  novel  experience  of  having  its  school  desks  splintered  by  the 
shell  of  the  enemy  diuing  the  siege.  Estcourt  School  and  the  Maritzburg 
College  are  military  hospitals  ;  and  Weeneu  School,  owing  to  the  proximity 
of  the  Boer  forces,  had  to  be  closed  for  over  a  month.  The  attendance  at 
this  last  school  is,  for  various  reasons,  now  only  about  half  of  what  it  was 
before  the  war.  Maritzburg  College  and  Estcourt  School  have  been 
reopened  for  day  pupils  in  temporary  premises — the  former  in  the  Native 
High  Court  and  the  latter  in  the  Wesleyan  Chai)el  and  ac^oining  marquees. 

"  The  general  proficiency  of  the  schools  and  the  attendance  and  progress 
of  the  children  are  quite  satisfactory." 

(*i)  Educative  Benefit  of  the  Improved  Facilities  for  Travel 

IN  Natal. 

In  his  report  for  1898,  the  Superintendent  of  Education  remarks  as 
follows : — 

''  While  the  present  high  standard  of  education  and  its  wide  diffusion 
throughout  the  Colony  are  an  enduring  testimony  to  the  wise  foresight  of 
the  (lovernor  by  whom  the  educational  enactments  were  framed,  it  must 
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not  be  overlooked  that  the  general  advancement  and  prosperity  of  the 
community,  especially  the  modem  facilities  for  travelling,  are  proving  of 
great  educative  benefit  to  the  children  as  well  as  to  their  elders.  T^'enty 
years  ago  it  was  very  unusual  for  me  to  find  in  up-country  districts  any 
child  who  had  ever  been  out  of  his  native  village.  The  teacher,  however 
able  and  earnest,  was  circumscribed  by  his  environment.  It  was  next  to 
impossible  for  him,  for  instance,  to  explain  the  greatness  and  extent  of  the 
Empire  to  children  whose  ideas  were  bounded  by  the  horizon  of  theii*  own 
hamlet,  to  whom  the  ox-wagon  was  the  ideal  means  of  locomotion,  who 
had  never  seen  a  soldier,  and  to  whom  the  mention  of  the  ocean  and  ships 
conjured  up  no  memories.  His  words  could  awaken  no  response.  Now 
the  railway,  that  great  educator,  has  changed  and  is  changing  all 
that.  The  dull  stare  which  so  often  greeted  one's  questioning  has,  except 
in  remote  corners,  almost  wholly  disappeared;  and  both  teachers  and 
inspectors  find  the  change  in  the  keener  interest  and  the  more  intelligent 
apprehension  which  the  children  bring  to  bear  on  the  instruction  imparted 
to  them,  and  in  the  increased  vivacity  and  responsiveness  of  their 
manner." 

(3)  Danger  of  Attaching  undue  Importance  to  Examination  Results 

AND  TO  Athletics  and  Games  in  School  Life. 

In  the  same  report,  the  Superintendent  writes  :  "  There  is  a  tendency, 
not  confined  to  Natal,  to  press  unduly  for  examination  results,  and  to 
estimate  the  standing  of  a  school  by  the  success  of  its  senior  pupils  rather 
than  by  the  character  of  its  work  as  a  whole.  .  .  .  Athletics  and  sports 
not  infrequently  bulk  too  largely  in  school  life.  Care  will  have  to  be  taken 
that  they  are  practised  and  patronised  more  as  an  educative  reci*eation  than 
as  a  popular  passion." 

(4)  Kindergarten  Teaching,  Manual  Training,  and  Instruction  in 

Elementary  Science. 

The  Suj>erintendent  writes  in  his  report  for  1898  :  "  In  1878  infant 
scliools,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term,  were  almost  unknown  in  Natal, 
and  the  instruction  given  in  Art  and  Science  was  of  a  very  i^eriunctory 
character.  In  1897  I  went  to  the  annual  display  of  what  the  Chief 
Inspector  of  English  Schools  described  as  one  of  the  best  *  Kindergarten 
and  Froebel  Training  Schools '  in  London.  What  I  saw  then  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  compared,  either  in  variety  or  in  excellence,  with  the  exhibition 
of  school  handicraft,  held  in  June  last  in  the  Art  School  in  Maritzburg. 
In  all  the  kindergarten  schools  I  visited  in  England  and  the  Continent  I 
saw  very  little  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  our  own  schools.  By  the  favour 
of  the  Scandinavian  Government  I  made  myself  acquainted  with  the  details 
of  Sloyd  as  taught  in  the  State  Schools  of  Sweden.  With  the  exception 
of  working  in  metals,  all  the  exercises  of  this  craft  are  taught  under  other 
names  in  our  best  Government  Schools.  Good  progress  is  b^ing  made  in 
manual  work  and  in  elementary,  scientific,  and  technical  instruction.  The 
almost  entire  absence  of  manufactures  and  industries  in  Natal  deprives  the 
students  of  a  practical  stimulus  to  zealous  work  in  this  direction.  I  saw 
the  chief  Technical  Schools  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  spent  a  con- 
siderable time  at  the  Battersea  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  attended  the 
lectures  and  demonstrations  of  the  International  Technical  Congress  held 
in  Loudon  in  1897.  Eff*ect  is  gradually  being  given  to  the  practical 
information  thus  gained." 
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(5)  Summary  OF  Expenditure  on  Education  in  Natal,  1899. 
(From  Superintendent's  Report  for  1899,  published  1900.) 


Amount  Voted. 

Amount 
Expended. 

1.  Salaries  *  (Education  Office,   Inspec- 

torate,    Teachers     in     Primary 
Schools) 

2.  Secondary  Education  .        .        .        ^ 

3.  Contingent  and  other   expenses    (in- 

cluding Education  of  Deaf  Mutes, 
Bursanesand  Exhibitions,  Govern- 
ment School  of  Art,  Science  and 
Technical  Instruction)  • 

4.  Native     Eilucation      (from      Native 

Reserve) 

5.  Indian  Education         .... 

£      8.    d. 

25,075  13  10 
3,810    0    0 

18,045    0    0 

5,500    0    0 
1,957  19    0 

£      s.    d. 

25,017    7    2 
3,800    4    7 

16,123  18  10 

5,499  15  10 
1,957  19    0 

£54,388  12  10 

£52,399    5    5 

•  These  amounts  represent  thirteen  months'  salary  in  order  to  bring  future 
payments  within  the  period  specified  in  the  Supply  Bill,  viz.,  from  July  1  to 
June  30. 
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APPEN 
THE    COUItSE    OF    STUDY   IN 


Stand. 


Staj^dards  of 


English. 
(Reading,  Recitation,  Grammar,  Geography,  and  History.) 


I. 


Read  from  Standard  I.  Reading  Rook. 

Learn  by  heart  20  lines  of  simple  verse,  and  know  their  meaning. 


II. 


VI. 


I     Read  from  Standard  II.  Reading  Book. 

Learn  by  lieart  40  lines  of  poetry,  and  know  their  meaning. 
I    Point  out  noons  and  verbs. 

Geographical  terms  simply  explained.     Point  out  continents  and 


oceans. 


Read  from  Standard  III.  Reading  Book,  or  Stories  from  English 

History. 
Recite  with  intelligence  and  expression  60  lines  of  poetry,  and 

know  their  meaning. 
Point  out  nouns,  verw,  adjectives,  adverbs,  and  personal  pronouns, 

and  form  simple  sentences  containing  them. 
Chief  countries,  towns,  and  physical  features  of  the  continents. 

Read  from  Standard  IV.  Reading  Book,  and  Russell's  **  Natal." 
Recite  80  lines  of  poetry,  and  explain  tlie  words  and  allusions. 
Parse  simple  sentences  and  illustrate  the  use  of  the  parts  of  speech. 
Detailed  general  physical  and  {wlitical  geograpliy — Natal  particu- 
larly. 

Read  from  Stamlard  V.  Reading  Book,  and  Russell's  **  Natal." 
Recite  100  lines  from  some  standard  i>oet,  and  explain  the  words 

and  allusions. 
Analyse  and  parse  simple  sentences.    Pretixes,  affixes,  and  common 

T«atin  roots. 
More  detailed  physical  and  political  geogniphy,  Natal  and  South 

Africa  particularly.     Latitude  and  longitude.     Day  and  night. 

The  seasons. 
History  of  Natal,  and  outlines  of  English  History. 


Read  from  Standard  VI.  Reading  Book,  and  Russell's  "Natal." 
Recite   150   lines   from  Shakespeare,   Milton,   or  other    English 

classical  author,  and  explain  tne  words  and  allusions. 
Analyse  and    parse    complex    sentences.      Prefixes,  affixes,  and 

Latin  roots. 
More  detailed,  physical,  and  political  geography.    Manu^tures 

and  commerce.     Circumstances  which  determine  climate. 
History  and  Geography  of  Natal.     More  detailed  English  History. 


Read  a  passage  from  Shakespeare  or  Milton,  and  Russell's  "  Natal." 
Recite  200  lines  from  Shakespeare,   Milton,   or  other  standard 

English  classical  author,  and  explain  the  words  and  allusions. 
Analyse  and  parse  sentences,  and   know  derivation  of  ordinary 

English  words. 
The  Ocean.     Currents  and  tides.     Planetary  system.     Phases  of 

the  moon. 


No  pupil  under  Standard  I.  will  be  entitled  to  a  grant. 

Any  other  subjects  may  be  taught,  and  the  work  in  them  will  be  examined 

if  desired. 
Any  modern  school  books  will  meet  with  approval. 

Recitation  cards  are  recommended  and  arithmetic  cards  should  be  used  for 

home  examination  tests. 
Round  bold  writing  will  be  required  from  both  boys  and  girls. 
Reading  with  intelligence  will  oe  required  in  all  the  Standards,  and  increased 
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DIX    A. 

EUROPEAN    PRIMARY    SCHOOLS. 


Examination. 


Writing. 
(Copy-books,  Exercine-books,  Dicta- 
tion, and  Composition.) 


Artthmstig. 


Write  10  easy  words  from  dictation. '    Notation  and  Nameration  up  to  1,000. 
Show  Copy  Books  (medium  hand).  Simple  Addition  and  Subtraction. 

Multiplication  Table  up  to  6  times  12. 


Write  3  lines  dictated  from  Standard 

Reader. 
Show  Copy  Books  (improved  medium 

hand). 


Write  6  lines  dictated  from  Standard 

Reader. 
Show    Copy    Books    (capitals,   and 

figures,  medium  and  small  hand), 

and  Exercise  Books. 


Write    to   dictation,    passage    from 

Reader. 
Show  Copy  Books   (iiuproved   small 

hand),  and  Exercise  Books. 


Write  from  memory  the  substance  of 
a  short  story  read  out  twice ;  spel- 
ling, haml writing,  and  correct  ex- 
pression to  be  considered- 

Show  Copy  Books  and  Exercise  Books 
(improved  small  hand). 


A  short  exercise  in  composition. 
'Passage  dictated  from  newspaper,  or 

reac^r. 
Show  Copy  Books  and  Exercise  B<joks 

(improved  small  hand). 


More  difficult  exercises  in  dictation 

and  composition. 
Show    Note    Books    and     Exercise 

Books. 


Notation  and  Numeration  up  to 
100,000.  The  four  Simple  Rules. 
Multiplication  Table.  Pence  Table 
to£l. 


Long  Division. 

Addition,    Subtraction,    Multiplica- 
tion, and  easy  Division  of  Money. 
Former  Rules. 
Knowledge  of  Signs,  -f ,  - ,  x  ,  -j- . 


Division  and  Reduction  of  Money. 
Weights  and  Measures — exercises  in 

four  rules  and  reduction. 
Former  Rules. 


Practice,  Bills  of  Parcels,  and  Simple 

Proportion. 
Addition  and  Subtraction  of  Proper 

Fractions  with   denominators  not 

exceeding  20. 
Former  Rmes. 


Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions,  Pro- 
portion, and  Simple  Interest. 
Former  Rules. 


Higher  Arithmetic,  with  Mensura- 
tion of  Parallelograms,  Right- 
Angled  Triangles,  and  Circles. 

Former  Rulef. 


fluency  and  expre^ion  in  successive  years.     Questions  will  be  put  on  the 

meaning  of  what  is  read. 
The  dictation  and  Arithmetic  of  Standard  III.  and  upwards  may,  at  the 

discretion  of  the  Inspector,  be  on  slate  or  paper. 
The  work  of  girls  in  Arithmetic  will  be  juoged  more  leniently  than  that  of 

boys.  Mental  Arithmetic  suitable  to  the  respective  Standards  will  be  given. 
Pnmls  need  not  pass  in  the  same  Standards  in  the  different  subjects. 
In  German  or  Dutch  schools  German  and  Dutch  Readers  may  be  used  along 

with  the  English  Reading  Books. 
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THE    SYSTEM    OF    EDUCATION    IN    NEW 

SOUTH    WALES.* 


I.  HISTORICAL    SKETCH. 

Although  the  instructions  issued  to  Governor  Phillip,  under 
whose  supervision  the  first  settlement  in  Australia  was  founded, 
contained  the  direction  that  200  acres  near  every  township  should 
be  reserved  for  the  maintenance  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  there 
were  many  children  in  the  *'  First  Fleet,"  no  teacher  was  sent  with 
that  fleet,  and  it  was  not  till  1792,  four  years  after  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Colony,  that  any  interest  in  the  well-being  of  the 
children  was  manifested.  The  first  chaplain,  the  Rev.  R.  Johnson, 
lamenting  the  neglected  condition  of  the  children,  suggested  that 
educated  convicts  might  be  found  to  undertake  the  duties  of 
teachers,  if  means  were  provided  to  pay  them.  With  this  object 
he  appealed  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts,  and  that  body  granted  the  sum  of  £40 — £10  for 
each  of  four  teachers. 

The  first  building  used  as  a  schoolhouse  was  that  built  as  a 
church  for  the  Rev.  R.  Johnson,  and  was  wilfully  burnt  doAvn. 
Governor  Phillip  states  that  in  this  building  from  150  to  200 
children  were  edncated  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of 
the  cler^man.  Governor  Phillip  seems  to  have  been  concerned 
about  me  juveniles  of  his  charge,  for  in  his  despatch  dated 
August,  1796,  he  wrote  that  a  Public  School  for  the  care  and 
education  of  the  children  is  much,  wanted  to  save  them  from 
certain  ruin.  Though  the  Ministry  of  the  day  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  his  appeals,  the  Cnurch  Society  in  London  resolved  to  extend 
assistance  to  the  new  settlement,  and  to  begin  uith  holding  out 
encouragement  to  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  as  the  most 
likely  means  of  effecting  a  reformation.  Very  little,  however, 
was  done,  and  in  March  1802,  Governor  King  reported  "the 
children  numbered  1,002,  and  finer  or  more  neglected  children 
are  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  the  world." 

The  first  voluntary  effort  to  get  up  a  school  was  made  at  the 
Hawkesbury,  the  leading  farming  centre  of  population,  but  as  the 
settlers  had  not  the  means  to  erect  a  schoomouse,  the  Governor 
had  it  built  at  the  expense  of  the  Crown,  and  obtained  from  the 
settlers  signatures  to  an  instrument  engaging  themselves  and 
their  heirs,  &c.,  for  the  tenn  of  fourteen  years  to  pay  the  annual 
sum  of  2d.  per  acre  for  all  lands  granted  by  the  Crown  and  held 
by  them,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  maintenance  for  such 
persons  as  might  oe  appointed  to  teacn  the  children.     This  is  the 


-k_~. 


♦  The  StatistitB  in  this  report,  which  was  originally  prepared  in  1S98, 
hA^b  been,  as  far  as  );ossible,  brought  up  to  date. 
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first  instance  of  a  school-rate  in  Australia,  and  took  place  long 
before  such  a  thing  was  contemplated  in  England. 

Grovemor  Bligh  appears  to  nave  shown  great  interest  in  the 
education  of  youth.  Writing  in  February,  1807,  he  refers  to  the 
work  of  regulating  schools  in  the  towns  and  watching  over  the 
rising  generation,  and  states  :  "  At  present  we  are  doing  all  m 
our  power  to  educate  the  children,  having  nearly  400  of  them 
under  tuition  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Colony." 

From  1810  schools  were  generally  established  by  the  various 
churches  by  means  of  grants  from  the  State.  This  aid  was 
derived  from  certain  custom  duties  called  the  "  Orphan  Dues," 
because  the  first  charge  upon  them  was  for  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  orphan  children.  The  money  was  applied  chiefly  to 
the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries.  Each  school  was  wholly 
independent  of  others ;  there  was  no  system  or  general  aim  pre- 
scribed by  a  competent  authority.  Religious  instruction, 
including  tne  Church  Catechism,  was  universally  given  without 
regard  to  the  denomination  of  the  pupils,  and  in  point  of  fact 
the  schools  were  almost  entirely  Chiu-ch  of  England  institutions. 

In  1831  Sir  Richard  Bourke  became  Grovemor  of  the  Colony, 
and  in  his  first  address  to  the  Legislative  Council  he  recom- 
mended a  liberal  provision  for  the  religious  instruction  and 
education  of  the  people,  and  in  1836  he  advised  that  the  Irish 
(National  System  of  education  be  introduced  into  the  Ctelony. 
Though  the  proposal  was  approved  by  the  Home  Grovemment 
and  was  wanSlysupported  ly  Sir  Geonje  Gipps.  who  succeeded 
Bourke,  it  was  opposed  so  strongly  that  for  several  years  nothing 
was  accomplished  except  that  the  National  System  was  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  colonists  and  its  principles  made  familiar 
to  them. 

In  June,  1844,  Mr.  Robert  Lowe,  afterwards  Lord  Sherbrooke 
carried  a  resolution  in  the  Legislative  Council  appointing  a  Select 
Committee  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  state  of  education 
in  the  Colony,  and  to  devise  means  of  placing  the  education  of 
youth  upon  a  basis  suited  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  com* 
munity.  In  August  following  the  Committee  reported  that  the 
state  of  education  was  extremely  deficient.  There  were  25,676 
children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  14,  of  whom  7,642  received 
instruction  in  the  State-aided  Denominational  Schools  and  4,865 
in  Private  Schools,  leaving  about  13,000  children  who  received 
no  education  at  all.  The  Beport  stated  that  the  Committee  were 
convinced  of  the  superiority  of  a  general  over  a  Denominational 
System,  and  therefore  recommended  that  one  uniform  system  be 
established  for  the  whole  of  the  Colony,  and  that  an  aaherence 
to  that  system  should  be  made  the  indispensable  condition  under 
which  alone  aid  should  be  granted.  In  support  of  these  views 
resolutions  were  taken  in  tne  Council,  but  only  by  a  rtiajority  of 
one — "  That  it  is  advisable  to  introduce  Lord  Stanley's  System 
of  >f ational  Education."  "  That,  in  order  to  introduce  this 
system.  His  Excellency  the  Governor  bo  requested  to  appoint 
a  Boai^  of  persmxs  favburable  to  the  inti'odudtion  I5r  iLcsid 
Stanley's  National  System  of  Education,  m^  belonging  to  th% 
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different  religous  denominations.  This  Board  to  be  invested  with 
a  very  wide  oiscretion  as  to  the  arrangements  necessary  for  carry- 
ing tne  system  into  effect,  and  all  funds  to  be  henceforth  applied 
for  the  purpose  of  education  to  be  administered  by  them.  The 
leadincf  prmciple  bV  which  the  Board  of  Education  shall  be 
guided  is  to  afford  the  same  facilities  for  education  to  all  classes 
of  professing  Christians,  without  attempt  to  interfere  with  the 
pecuUar  religious  opinions  of  any,  or  to  countenance  proselytism. 
AAd  that  the  Board  be  incorporated." 

The  supporters  of  denominationalism  were  strong  enough  not 
only  to  block  all  further  progress  till  1848,  when  the  Board  of 
National  Education  was  incorporated,  but  also  to  seciu*e  coun- 
tenance of  aid  to  their  own  schools.  A  Board  of  Denominational 
Education,  consisting  of  one  representative  from  the  Church  ot 
England,  Roman  Catholic,  Presoyterian,  and  Wesleyan  bodies, 
was  appointed  to  distribute  the  sums  voted  for  the  maintenance  of 
Denominational  Schools.  The  management  of  these  schools  was 
practically  left  in  the  hands  of  the  heads  of  the  various  denomi- 
nations. 

At  this  time  the  Denominational  Schools  were  attended  by 
11,725  children,  and  the  grant  from  State  funds  for  the  year  1847 
was  £8,450.  (It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  New  South  Wales 
then  included  the  territories  now  •  known  as  Victoria  and 
^eensland.) 

i  The  National  System  therefore  commenced  m  1848,  and  by 
the  end  of  that  vear  4  schools  were  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Board.  In  1849  these  had  increased  to  25.  In  1850,  the  year 
before  the  colony  of  Victoria  was  formed,  the  returns  were — 
National  Schools,  43  in  operation,  and  52  in  course  of  formation  \ 
pupils  enrolled,  2,725 ;  expenditure,  £7,300.  In  this  expenditure 
a  large  balance  brought  forward  from  the  previous  year  was  in- 
cluded. Denominational  Schools,  185;  pupils  enrolled,  11,581; 
expenditure  from  State  funds,  £8,350.  Tor  eighteen  years  the 
curious  spectacle  was  presented  of  two  educational  bodies  created 
by  the  same  authority  and  supplied  with  funds  from  the  same 
source — the  public  Treasury ;  each,  moreover,  was  of  necessity 
the  rival  of  tne  other,  and  m  munerous  instances  competed  for 
the  same  pupils.  The  progress  of  the  one  was  secured  at  the 
expense  ot  tne  other ;  and,  instead  of  mutual  help  and  co-ope- 
ration in  the  important  work  of  education,  jealousy  of  each  others' 
success  and  division  and  consequent  waste  of  means  were  the 
inevitable  results.  Numerous  applications  were  made  to  the 
National  Board  for  the  establishment  of  schools,  but  as  an  indis- 
pensable condition  was  that  one-third  of  the  cost  of  building  and 
equipment  must  be  contributed  by  the  applicants  it  can  be  easily 
understood  that  schools  did  not  increase  with  startling  rapiditv. 
In  1857  r^ulations  for  the  estabUshment  of  non-vested  schools, 
or  schools  not  erected  by  or  belonging  to  the  Board,  were  intro- 
duced. These  non- vested  schools  were  the  means  of  bringing  the 
means  of  education  into  places  where  none  would  have  otnerwise 
existed,  and  met  with  such  favour  that  during  the  first  year  of 
iheir  existence  sixty-six  applications  for  aid  were  made      This 
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marked  increase  brought  the  National  System  more  widely  before 
thepublic,andvirtuallydecidedthe  question  that  further  legislation 
was  necessary,  and  that  the  anomaly  of  two  rival  Boards  supported 
by  the  State  could  no  longer  be  continued.  Several  attempts  to 
introduce  a  general  system  were  made,  but  as  the  proposals  were 
largely  tinged  with  denominationalism  received  but  little  sup- 
port either  from  the  Legislature  or  the  public.  It  was  not  till 
1866  when  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Henry)  Parkes  introduced  the 
Public  Schools  Act,  or  "  An  Act  to  make  better  provision  ii^r 
Public  Education,"  that  the  long-desired  change  was  effected. 
This  Act  came  into  operation  in  January,  1867,  and  very  impor- 
tant changes  were  introduced.  By  its  provisions  the  administra- 
tion of  primary  education  was  committed  to  one  governing  body, 
thereby  securing  some  sort  of  consistency  in  educational  policy. 
A  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  tive  members,  under  the 
designation  of  tlie  Council  of  Education,  was  incorporated,  and  to 
this  body  was  entrusted  the  expenditure  of  all  moneys  appro- 

friated  by  Parliament  for  primary  education.  Further,  the 
/ouncil  were  empowered  to  make  regulations  having  the  force 
of  law,  unless  disallowed  by  express  resolution  of  both  Houses 
within  one  month  of  the  date  of  their  being  submitted  to  Parlia- 
ment. These  great  powers  enabled  the  Council  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  instruction  without  restrictions  from  any  quarter,  except 
those  imposed  by  law. 

The  Public  Schools  Act  recognised  four  classes  of  schools. 
Authority  was  expressly  conferred  upon  the  Council  to  establish 
and  maintain  Public  Schools  in  localities  where  twenty- five 
children  would  regularly  attend ;  and  that  such  schools  should, 
whenever  practicable,  take  precedence  of  all  others  supported 
by  Parliamentarj^  grants.  Secondly :  The  Council  was  permitted 
to  grant  aid  to  Denominational  Schools  under  certain  restrictions 
as  to  the  number  of  pupils,  the  condition  of  the  buildings,  and 
the  distance  of  PubUc  Schools  from  those  on  behalf  of  which 
assistance  was  soui^ht;  they  wei-e  recpiired  to  follow  the  course  of 
instruction  prescribed  for  Public  Schools,  and  to  be  open  to 
inspection  in  the  same  manner ;  and  the  Council  was  empowei'cd 
to  withdraw  certificates,  and  therefore  aid,  in  case  these  condi- 
tions were  infringed.  Thirdly :  Provisional  Schools  were  to  be 
established  in  places  where  a  sufficient  number  of  children  for  a 
Public  School  could  not  be  secured.  Fourthly  :  a  class  of  schools 
was  instituted  where  the  teacher  divided  his  time  between  two 
small  schools,  about  ten  or  twelve  pupils  at  each,  called  "  Half- 
time  Schools."  The  Public  Schools  Act  provided  that  the 
instruction  to  be  given  in  all  these  schools  should  consist  of  two 
parts,  secular  and  religious ;  but  secular  instruction  was  held  to 
include  general  religious  teaching,  as  distinguished  from  polemical 
or  dogmatical  theology.  In  the  Denominational  Schools  the 
ordinary  teachers  were  permitted  to  ^\q  the  special  religious 
teaching,  while  in  the  otner  schools  that  duty  was  handed  over 
to  the  Clergy  or  duly  accredited  religious  teachers. 

The  local  oversight  of  schools  was  provided  for  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Boards  of  not  fewer  than  three  members   appointed  by 
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the  Governor  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  of 
Education  f  but  such  Boards  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  appoint- 
ment or  dismissal  of  teachers,  although  m  the  case  of  Denomina- 
tional Schools  they  were  consulted. 

The  benefits  conferred  upon  the  Colony  by  the  Board  of 
National  Education  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Under  its 
auspices  school  buildings  of  modern  type  as  regards  position, 
shape,  size,  and  equipment  were  introduced,  eftective  discipline 
was  enforced,  and  systematic  and  progressive  instruction  arranged 
for.  That  Board  also  instituted  the  appointment  Mid  training  of 
pupil-teachers,  the  training,  examination,  and  classification  of 
teachers,  and  a  liberal  scale  of  remuneration,  together  with  an 
efficient  system  of  inspection.  Most  of  the  regulations  of  the 
National  Board,  with  but  slight  modifications,  are  in  force  to-day. 

The  Council  of  Education  took  over  259  National  Schools, 
attended  by  19,641  pupils,  and  310  Denominational  Schools, 
attended  by  27,986  pupils,  a  total  of  569  schools  and  47,627 
pupils. 

The  PubUc  Schools  Act  continued  in  force  until  1880,  and, 
though  the  system  established  by  it  was  essentially  one  of 
transition,  education  made  good  progress  during  the  thirteen 
years  it  was  in  force,  especially  after  1875,  when  the  Legislative 
Assembly  passed  a  resolution  abolishing  the  provision  that  one- 
third  ot  the  cost  of  school  buildings  should  be  contributed 
locaUy,  and  directing  that  in  future  the  entire  cost  of  PubUc 
Schools  be  defrayed  by  the  public  funds.  The  principle  of 
granting  aid  to  Denominational  Schools  was,  however,  repugnant 
to  the  feelings  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  and  it  was  felt 
that  the  work  of  public  instruction,  bemg  of  such  magnitude, 
and  involving  so  large  an  expenditure  from  the  pubUc  funds, 
ought  to  become  a  department  of  the  (Government,  and  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  Minister  directly  responsible  to  Parliament. 
Accordingly,  in  1880,  an  Act  embodying  these  principles  was 
passed  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  and  the 
Public  Instruction  Act,  now  in  operation,  became  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  Council  of  Education  handed  over  to  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction — 


No. 
of  Schools. 

No. 
of  Pupils. 

Public    

ProTisional 

Half-time 

Deoominational 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 
« •  • 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  •■ 

•  •• 

• « • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

•  •• 

706 

313 

97 

105 

68,823 
8,312 
1,683 

22,716 

Total 

1,220 

101  634 

The  most  important  provisions  of  the  PubUc  Instruction  Act 
are  '-^l)  Primary  School  education  is  placed  under  the  sole 
direction  and  control  of  a  responsible  ftunister  (2)  Teachers 
are  made  civil  servants,  and  are  paid  exclusively  from  the  public 
funds.    (3)  The  system  is  wholly  undenominational     All  aid 
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to  Denominational  Schools  ceased  on  31st  December,  1882: 
(4)  Attendance  at  school  is  made  obligatory  upon  children 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  years  who  reside  within 
two  miles  of  the  school  for  seventy  days  in  each  half-year, 
unless  just  cause  of  exemption  can  be  shown.  (5)  The  fees  to  be 
paid  by  parents  are  3d.  per  week  per  child,  but  not  exceeding  Is. 
m  all  for  the  children  of  one  family.  All  fees  are  the  property 
of  the  State,  and  must  be  paid  into  the  Consolidated  Kevenuo. 
Power  is  given,  however,  to  remit  the  fees  when  it  is  shown  that 
the  parents  are  unable  to  pay.  (6)  The  teaching  is  strictly 
secular,  but  the  words  "  secular  instruction  "  are  held  to  incluao 
general  religious  teaching,  as  distinguished  from  dogmatical  and 
polemical  theology.  The  History  of  England  ana  of  Australia 
must  form  part  of  the  course  of  secular  instruction.  (7)  High 
Schools  for  boys  and  girls  may  be  established,  in  which  tne 
instruction  shall  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  complete  the  Public 
School  curriculum  and  prepare  the  pupils  for  the  University. 
(8)  Provision  is  made  for  constituting  Public  School  Districts, 
and  for  the  appointment  of  School  Boards  with  defined  powers 
and  duties.  (9)  School  children  are  allowed  to  travel  tree  by 
rail  to  the  nearest  Public  School.  (10)  Four  hours  during  each 
day  must  be  devoted  to  secular  instruction,  and  one  hour  set 
anart  for  special  religious  instruction,  to  be  given  in  a  separate 
classroom  if  procurable,  or  in  a  separate  part  of  the  schoolroom, 
by  a  clergyman  or  religious  teacher  of  any  persuasion  to  children 
of  the  same  persuasion  whose  parents  have  no  objection  to  their 
receiving  such  religious  instruction.  If  no  religious  teacher 
attends,  the  full  five  hours  must  be  devoted  to  the  ordinary 
secular  instruction. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  success  that  has  attended  the 
working  of  the  Act  from  the  following  statistics  from  the  Report 
for  the  year  1899,  comparing  the  number  of  schools  in  operation 
in  1881,  the  first  full  year  during  which  the  Department  was 
under  Ministerial  control,  with  the  number  open  in  1899 : — 


SOHOOLS. 

Number  of  School!  or  l>eiMirt- 
menu  in  operation. 

IncraaM 

1881. 

18M. 

loSl-lelW. 

High  Schools       

Superior  Schools 

Primary  Public  School  s 

1 1-0 visional  Schools         

Half-time  Schools 

House-to-house  Schools 

Evening  Schools 

68 

]  ,(M2 

246 

93 

57 

4 

253 

1,774 

358 

456 

33 

31 

4 
195 
732 
112 
363 

33 

26* 

XObcil             •••               •••               ••• 

1,496 

2,909 

1,413 

Seats  provided      ...       ••• 

98,721 

259,119 

160,398 

Decrease. 
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11.  PRESENT  STATE  OF   EDUCATION. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  is  responsible  for  the 
expenditure  of  all  moneys  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  purposes 
of  public  instruction.  All  lands  acquired  are  held  in  trust  for 
the  maintenance  of  schools  and  the  revenue  derivable  Irom  the 
Church  and  School  Estates  land  is  paid  into  the  "  Public  In- 
struction Endowment  Account,"  and  must  be  expended  upon 
the  State  system  of  education.  Apart  from  the.s\mis  receivea  as 
school  fees  and  from  the  endowment  account,  the  whole  of  the 
expenditure  incurred  under  the  Act  of  1880  is  defrayed  out  of 
the  Consolidated  Revenue. 

Under  the  Public  Instruction  Act    the  following  classes  of  Claflsification 
schools  are  established  and  maintained  : —  o?Sc^'^^^ 

Public  Schools,  with  attendance  vaiying  from  twenty  to  600 
and  over,  classified  from  Class  X  (the  lowest)  to  Class  I. 
Teachers  in  these  are  required  to  hold  classifications  commen- 
surate with  the  class  of  school  to  which  they  may  be  appointed. 

Superior  Public  Schools,  under  the  same  classification  as 
Public  Schools,  but  in  which  additional  lessons  in  the  hic^her 
branches  of  education  may  be  given.  To  warrant  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Superior  School  there  must  be  in  attendance  at  least 
twenty  pupils  who  have  completed  the  course  prescribed  for  a 
Fourth  Class. 

Half-time  Schools,  conducted  in  all  respects  as  Public  Schools 
imder  classified  teachers.  These  may  be  established  wherever 
sixteen  children  within  10  miles  of  a  central  point  can  be 
collected  into  group  of  not  less  than  eight  in  each.  The 
teacher  divides  nis  time  between  the  two  schools  so  as  to  effect 
the  largest  amount  of  good. 

House-to-house  Schools,  similarly  conducted,  except  that  the 
teacher  has  three  or  more  stations  instead  of  two  under  his 
charge,  and  the  numbers  in  each  are  smaller.  The  subjects  of 
instruction  are  limited  to  reading,  writing,  dictation  and 
arithmetic.  The  teachers  in  these  schools  hold  no  classification, 
and  kre  paid  £4  10s.  a  year  per  caput  up  to  a  maximum  of  £90. 

Provisional  Schools,  established  in  remote  and  thinly  populated 
districts  where  no  Public  School  may  exist,  and  where  not  fewer 
than  ten,  but  not  more  than  nineteen,  children  between  the  ages  of 
6  and  14  years  can  regularly  attend.  A  Provisional  School  may  not 
be  established  within  4  miles  by  nearest  route  of  any  existing 
Public,  Provisional,  or  Half-time  School.  These  schools  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  and  the  teachers  are,  as  a  rule,  un- 
classified. 

Evening  Public  Schools,  which  may  be  established  where  not 
fewer  than  ten  persons  over  14  years  of  age  will  attend  who  may 
not  have  received  the  advantages  of  primary  education.  No 
teacher  can  be  appointed  to  Evening  Schools  unless  he  has  been 
trained  and  classined. 
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High  Schools  for  Boys  and  High  Schools  for  Girls,  before 
entering  which  an  examination  must  be  satisfactorily  passed. 
In  tl>ese  schools  the  course  of  instruction  inchides  ancient  and 
modem  languages,  literature,  history,  mathematics,  physical 
science,  and  other  approved  subjects,  and  is  such  as  to  complete 
the  Public  School  curriculum  and  to  prepare  students  tor  the 
University. 

It  will  be  evident  from  this  statement  and  from  the 
Regulations  appended  that  the  Public  Instruction  Act  of  New 
South  Wales  is  remarkably  liberal  in  its  provisions  for  the 
estabUshment  of  schools  and  supply  of  teachers,  and  is 
specially  suitable  for  a  sparsely- peopled  country.  Under 
the  operation  of  this  Act  every  nook  and  corner  of 
the  Colony  where  eight  or  ten  children  can  be  collected  has  its 
school  and  teacher.  The  expense  is,  of  course,  great,  but 
Parliament  has  always  been  most  generous  in  its  grants  for 
educational  purposes.  In  addition  to  the  schools  established  and 
maintained  under  the  Public  Instruction  Act,  the  following 
State  supported  or  aided  schools  are  still  in  operation,  namely, 
the  Sydney  Grammar  School,  the  two  Industrial  Schools,  the 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  and  the  Carpen- 
terian  and  Shaftesbury  Reformatory  Schools. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  the  classification  of 
the  schools  open  in  1899 : — 


I.  High  Schools — 

School!. 

Departmento. 

Unclassed       

... 

... 

. .  • 

4 

4 

2.  Public  Schools  and  Half-time  Schools — 

In  Class        I 

• .  • 

46 

138 

II 

... 

39 

105 

III 

... 

29      ' 

62 

IV 

... 

61 

86 

V 

... 

liJaJ 

123 

VI 

... 

240 

240 

„        VII 

... 

230 

230 

„       VIII 

• . . 

394 

394 

IX 

... 

836 

836 

Unclassed 

... 

128 

128 

... 

142 

142 

3.  Provisional  Scliools — 

CJlass      I\ 

TT       •         •••                ... 

... 

... 

• . . 

358 

,    368 

4.  House-to-house  Schools-- 

Unclassed 

... 

... 

... 

33 

33 

5.  Evening  Public  Schools — 

Unclassed        

... 
... 

• . . 

•  •  • 

... 
• . « 

31 

31 

Tot 

al 

2,693 

2,909 

Compulsory       All  children  between  6  and  14  years  of  age  must  attend  school 
Attendance,  jj^^  fewer  than  seventy  days  in  each  half-year,  unless  exempted 
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on  the  ground  (a)  of  being  under  regular  and  efficient  instruction 
elsewhere ;  (6)  of  sickness,  infirmity,  fear  of  infection  or  other 
unavoidable  cause;  (c)  of  the  non-existence  of  any  school  within 
2  miles  by  nearest  road ;  (d)  of  beinff  educated  up  to  a  prescribed 
standard  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic.  The 
maximum  penalties  for  non-compliance  with  the  law  are  a 
fine  of  5s.  for  the  first  offence,  and.  of  £1,  or  in  default 
imprisonment  for  seven  days  for  each  subsequent  offence.  When 
a  pupil  satisfies  the  Inspector,  a  certificate  exempting  him  from 
compulsory  attendance  is  issued. 

The  returns  for  the  year  show  an  improvement  as  regards 
enrolment,  the  gross  enrolment  at  Primar}^  schools  being 
265,037  pupils,  as  compared  with  258,592  in  1898,  an  increase 
of  (1,445.  Deducting  12  per  cent,  on  account  of  multiple 
enrolments,  the  number  of  individual  pupils  imder  instruction 
was  233,233,  an  increase  over  the  preceaing  year  of  5,672. 

The  gross  aggregate  enrolment  and  the  aggregate  enrolment 
of  distinct  pupils  for  the  last  five  yeai*s  appear  oelow : — 


Yean. 


1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 


n.^.  A».i..».<H>»<>    I   Corrected  Aggre- 
^r^i^.P       '    gate  Enroli^Jnt 
Enrolment.  ^J  Distinct  Pupils. 


245,904 
251,821 
256,996 
258,592 
265,037 


216,396 
221,603 
226,157 
227,561 
233,233 


Increase. 


Orosa  * 
Enrolment. 


11,512 
5,917 
5,175 
1,596 
6,445 


Corrected 
Enrolment. 


10,131 
5,207 
4,554 
1,404 
5,672 


Estimating  the  mean  population  of  the  Colony  for  1899  at 
1,345,245,  the  population  between  6  and  14  years  of  age  was 
253,212.  Of  this  number  201,014,  or  794  per  cent.,  attended 
State  Schools,  and  52,198,  or  20*6  per  cent.,  received  instiniction 
in  Private  Schools  or  at  home,  or  else  remained  untaught. 
From  the  latest  returns  of  Private  Schools'  attendance  it  is 
estimated  that  the  total  enrolment  was  60,159.  As  of  this 
enrolment  45,294  pupils  were  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14,  it  will 
be  seen  that,  of  the  total  statutory  school  population  of  253,212, 
246,308,  or  97*3  per  cent.,  were  enrolled  at  State  and  Private 
Schools,  while  6,904,  or  27  per  cent,  were  taught  at  home,  h^ 
left  school  after  satisfying  the  standards  of  the  Act,  or  remained 
imtaught.  In  addition  to  pupils  of  the  Statutory  School  age, 
18,736  under  6  years  of  age,  and  29,883  over  14  years,  were  also 
enrolled  for  school  attendance — 33,754  at  State  Schools,  and 
14,865  at  Private  Schools.  Thus,  of  356,232  children  in  the 
Colony  between  the  ages  of  4  and  15  years,  234,768  attended 
State  Schools,  and  60,159  attended  Private  Schools ;  while  the 
remainder,  61,305,  received  instruction  at  home,  had  completed 
their  education,  or  were  untaught. 
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The  enrolment  and  average  attendance  for  the  last  5  years 
are  shown  in  the  following  taole : — 


YMl't 

Eurolnieut. 

Quarterly 
Enrolment. 

ATerBge  Atteodanoe.  ■ 

Tkabs. 

Naonber. 

Percentage 

of  Yeai't 

Enrolment. 

Peroentage 

olQoartarUr 
Enrolment. 

1895  ... 

1896  *.. 

1897  ... 

1898  ... 

1899  ... 

216,396 
221,603 
226,167 
227,561 
233,233 

192,075 
197,025 
201,947 
203,910 
208,632 

139,978 
142,192 
148,381 
141,723 
149,439 

64*68 
64-16 
65-60 
62-27 
6407 

72-87 
72-17 
73-47 
69-60 
71-62 

Under  the  coiapulsory  clauses  of  the  Act  62,908  children 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  yeai-s  were  returned  as  having 
failed  to  complete  the  minimum  attendance  of  70  days  during 
the  first  half  of  the  year ;  but  in  417  cases  only  was  tlie  law  set 
in  motion.  The  parents  of  3,422  were  cautioned,  while  in  the 
remaining  cases  satisfactory  explanations  were  furnished,  or  the 
circumstances  were  not  sucli  as  to  render  any  action  necessary. 
In  a  large  number  of  instances  pupils  had  obtained  certificates 
by  examination,  and  were  thus  legally  exempt. 

For  the  second  half-year,  the  number  between  the  compulsory 
ages  who  did  not  attend  70  days  was  54,052.     In  615  cases  legal 
action  was  taken,  and  cautions  were  sent  to  parents  in  3,223 
cases. 
Zoit  of  The  entire  cost  of  education,  except  the  small  sum  paid  in 

Education.  I  gchool  fees,  is  borne   by    the    State.      The  following  is    the 
expenditure  for  the  year  1899 : — 


No.  of  Teachers— 


...   4,8G1 
23 


Primary         

Xx  ifs^^     ..*  ***  ***  *** 

Total  Amount  of  Salaries— 

jiiinary  •••         ...         ...         ...         •«. 

xi.iibn    ...         ...         .•«         •'.         ...         •.. 

Building  sitea,  rents,  repairs,  water  and 
sewerage,  rates.  Architect's  Branch      "... 

Maintenance  of -scnools,  including  materials, 
cleaning,  fuel,  and  forage  allowances, 
teachers  travelling  expenses,  bursaries, 
scholarships,  and  cookery  instruction     ... 

Administration,  including  general  manage- 
ment, inspection,  Training  Schools,  and 
Examiner's  Branch 


£ 
557,265 
6,275 


s.  d. 
9  3 
3      4 


90,926      8      8 


*  .^ 


Fees- 
Primary 
High 


Total  ... 


35,426     14       9 


48,196    11     10 
737,080      7     10 


75,263       1       0 
3,096       1       6 


Nett  Expenditure 


78,358      2      6 
658,722       5       4 


The  total  expenditure  of  the  Department^  exclusive  of  the 
salary  of  the   Minister,  was  £735,710  7s.  lOd.,  of  which   sum 
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£9,103  158.  5d.  was  expended  on  High  Schools  and  bursaries,  so 
that  the  expenditure  in  that  year  on  purely  primary  education 
was  £726,606  12s.  5d, 

The  net  cost  per  head  to  the  State  for  each  child,  including 
the  expenditure  on  buildings,  was  in  1899 — 

Calculated  upon  the —  £    s.  d. 

Gross  enrolment  of  pupils      ...        2    9^  8j 

Year's  enrolment  of  distinct  pupils 2  16  5] 

Mean  quarterly  enrolment     3    3  li 

Average  attendance     4    8  1: 

Fees. 

In  Public,  Superior,  and  Provisional  Schools  a  weekly  fee  of  3d 
is  charged,  as  also  in  Half-time  and  House-to-house  Schools  for 
five  days'  teaching.  In  High  Schools  the  fee  is  £3  3s.  j)er  quarter ; 
in  Evening  Schools,  Is.  per  week.  In  the  case  of  Evening  Schools 
the  fees  are  the  property  of  the  teacher;  in  all  other  cases 
they  are  paid  into  the  Consolidated  Revenue,  and  by  that 
amount  lessen  the  Department's  expenditure.  When  parents 
cannot  pay  fees  the  Minister  may  relieve  them  of  their  liability. 

During  1899,  free  education  was  granted  to  34,476  children, 
and  debts  to  the  amount  of  £1,509  98.  8d.  were  cancelled.  As  a 
rule,  the  children  attending  schools  are  well-clothed  and  well-fed. 
Except  in  the  coal-mining  districts  barefooted  pupils  are  rare. 
It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  no  necessity  has  yet  arisen 
for  even  considering  the  question  of  providing  free  meals  for  needy 
scholars. 

Instruction. 

The  teaching  is  strictly  non-sectarian,  but  secular  instruc- 
tion includes  general  religious  teaching  as  distinguished 
from  dogmatic  or  polemical  theology.  Provision  is  made 
for  setting  apart  one  hour  each  dav,  at  a  time  fixed  by 
the  Local  Board  in  consultation  witn  the  teacher  and  the 
clerjprman  concerned,  for  the  special  religious  instruction  of 
chilaren  of  any  religious  persuasion  by  a  clerg^^an  or  other 
religious  teacher  of  such  persuasion.*  No  child  is  compelled  to 
receive  special  religious  instruction  if  his  parents  object,  and  the 
same  holds  good  as  regards  general  religious  instruction  when  a 
parent  notifies  his  objection  in  writing.  The  general  religious 
instruction  given  is  that  contained  in  the  Irish  National  Scripture 
Series,  and  m  the  Scripture  History  and  Moral  Lessons  in  the 
ordinary  School  Series  In  the  junior  classes  when  children  are 
unaUe  to  read,  the  lessons  are  given  orally  in  the  form  of  lectures, 
and  generally  cover  a  complete  course  of  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment History.  General  religious  teaching  is  placed  on  exactly 
the  same  footing  as  geography,  grammar,  or  a^y  other  subject, 
and  at  the  annual  inspection  of  scnools  the  pupils  are  examined 

♦  The  Visitors*  Books  of  the  Schools  show  that  in  the  year  1899, 19,616 
visito  were  made  {or  this  purpose  by  the  reinresentatives  of  the  several 
d€$noixiii^1ibti&  i^^Ch'oitoh  of  Engliaxid,  13,316;  Boman  Ci^tholiC)  39S; 
ffiAperiBsi^  ^421 ;  Wesleyan,  1,916 ;  othie'rs,  l,47lt 
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ill  it.  The  secular  instruction  includes,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  sulyects,  history,  object  lessons,  singing,  drawing,  needle- 
work, and  drill.  Latin,  French,  geometry,  algebra,  mensuration, 
and  trigonometry  are  also  subjects  ot  instruction  in  some  of  the 
schools. 

All  pupil-teachers  and  students  in  training  receive  systematic 
instruction  in  music,  drawing,  and  drill.  All  teachers,  unless 
they  can  give  proof  of  physical  disability  are  required  to  pass 

examination  in  these  subiects  and  to  teach  them  to  their  scholars. 

•J 

In  the  principal  centres  of  population  special  oflScers  are 
appointea  to  report  upon  the  efficiency  with  which  these  subjects 
are  taught,  and  to  give  model  lessons  for  the  guidance  of  the 
ordinary  tciichers. 

Cookery  is  taught  by  specially- trained  teachers  who  have  first 
served  as  pupil-teachei*s,  then  passed  through  the  Training 
School,  ana  subsequently  through  a  course  of  Cookery  to  tit 
them  for  their  work,  AH  female  students  are  taught  cookery 
and  have  to  pass  an  examination  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

• 

Public  School  Savings  Banks. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1899  6*30  Banks  were  in 
existence,  7  new  ones  were  established  and  four  closed,  leaving 
633  in  operation  on  31st  December.  The  credit  balance  brought 
forward  from  1898  was  £8,103  13s.  8d.,  which  by  the  end  of  the 
3ear  amounted  to  £9,112  13s.  4d.,  showing  an  increase  of 
£1,008  19s.  8d. 

The  deposits  and  withdrawals  during  the  year,  amounting  to 
£16,664  8s.  6d.  and  £15,655  8s.  lOd.  respectively,  also  show  a 
large  increase  on  the  previous  year's  transactions,  the  former  of 
£2,084  13s.  Id.,  and  the  latter  of  £1,775  7s.  The  amount  with- 
drawn for  deposit  to  the  credit  of  pupils  in  the  Government 
Savings  Bank  was  £4,506  4s.  lOd.,  as  compared  with  £4,101  17s. 
in  1898. 

Since  the  establishment  of  these  banks  in  1887  the  deposits 
have  totalled  £155,783  3s.4d.,and  the  withdrawals  £146,670  lOs. 
Of  this  latter  sum,  £42,559  17s.  Id.  was  withdrawn  for  the 
purpose  of  being  placed  to  the  credit  of  children's  own  accounts 
in  tne  Government  Savings  Bank. 

Scholarships  and  Bursaries. 

For  the  promotion  of  secondary  education  sixty  scholarships 
are  awarded  yearly,  entitling  holders  to  grants  of  text  books  and 
to  free  education  for  three  years  in  a  State  High  School.  These 
may  be  competed  for  by  all  children  under  14  years  of  age, 
whether  attending  public  or  private  schools.  There  are  ako 
thirty  full  and  twenty  half  bursaries  for  Public  School  pupils 
whose  parents  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  education.  Full 
bursaries  entitle  those  who  gain  them  to  an  allowance  for  board 
and  free  text  books,  and  to  free  education  for  three  years  in  any 
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Sydney  Superior  School,  the  Sydney  Grammar  School,  or  any 
State  High  School.  Those  who  obtain  half  bursaries  receive  free 
books  and  free  education. 

Ten  State  bursaries  established  in  connection  with  the 
University  are  tenable  for  three  years  by  pupils  from  Public  and 
High  Schools,  or  State  bursars  from  the  Sydney  Grammar  School. 
Candidates  must  be  under  18  years  of  age,  and,  if  successful,  are 
entitled  to  text  books  and  free  education  with  an  allowance  of 
not  more  than  £20  to  those  living  at  home,  and  not  exceeding 
£50  to  those  necessarily  boarding  out.  Every  bursar  must 
matriculate,  attend  lectures,  be  of  good  conduct,  and  pass 
creditably  his  first  and  second  years'  examinations.  At  the 
examinations  held  in  1899  under  the  Scholarships  and  Bursary 
Scheme,  106  candidates  were  successful.  Of  these  26  males  and 
25  females  obtained  scholarships  for  High  and  Superior  Schools, 
25  males  and  20  females  bursaries  tenable  at  such  schools,  and 
6  males  and  4  females  University  bursaries. 

Tbainino  of  Teachebs. 

After  a  four  years'  coui'se  pupil-teachers  are  examined 
with  a  view  to  their  admission  to  a  two  years*  course  in  the 
Training  Schools,  of  which  there  are  two,  one  for  females  at 
Hurlstone,  near  Ashfield,  and  the  other  for  males  in  connection 
with  the  Model  Public  School,  Fort-street,  Sydney.  Fifteen  full 
and  ten  half  scholarships  are  available  for  males  and  the  same 
number  for  females.  In  addition  to  those  successful  in  obtaining 
scholarships,  examinees  who  satisfy  the  standard  may  either 
enter  the  Training  Schools  at  their  own  expense,  or  return,  as  in 
the  case  of  those  who  fail  at  examination,  to  their  former 
positions,  until  an  opportunity  presents  itself  for  their  appoint- 
ment to  the  charge  or  small  schools  not  entitled  to  the  services 
of  classified  teachers.  All  who  receive  special  training  are 
required  to  undergo  Departmental  examination  for  classification, 
and  such  iis  desire  to  do  so  after  leaving  the  Training 
School  are  alibrded  opportunities  of  matriculating  and  of 
attending  the  University.  Fees  and  all  other  expenses  have 
hitherto  been  paid  by  the  Department.  The  enrolment  of 
students  at  the  Fort-street  Trainmg  School  for  1899  was  twenty- 
three,  while  twenty-four  ftmale  students  were  in  residence  at 
Hurlstone. 

Students  of  distinguished  merit  are  awarded  scholarships  at 
the  Sydney  University.  Arrangements  are  made  for  the 
scholars  to  attend  the  day  lectures  at  the  University ;  all  fees 
are  paid  tor  them  and  the  necessary  text  books  are  supplied. 
The  scholarship  is  held  for  three  years  if  the  holder  passes  the 
yearly  examinations  and  is  favourably  reported  upon  as  to 
conduct. 

The  attainments  of  teachers  are  tested  by  written  and  oral 
examinations,  and  their  skill  in  teaching  determined  by  their 
ability  to  manage  a  school  or  class ;  and  according  to  such 
attainments  and  skill  they  are    classified    in    the    following 
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grades: — I  A.  (with  honours),  I  A.  and  I  B. ;  II  A.  (with 
onours),  II  A.,  II  B. ;  III  A.,  Ill  B.,  and  III  C.  A  classification 
awarded  to  a  teacher  is  provisional  in  the  first  instance,  and  is 
not  confirmed  until  after  three  years'  satisfactory  work. 
Examinations  of  teachers  are  held  in  June  of  each  year ;  those 
of  pupil-teachers  in  December.  An  accurate  record  oi  the  official 
career  of  each  teacher  is  kept,  and  appointments  are  made  on  the 
grounds  of  merit  and  of  seniority  as  regards  services  and 
classification. 

Classification  of  Public  Schools. 
(From  the  Regulations  under  the  Public  Instruction  Act,  1880.) 

Classijfcatton  of  Schools. 

Rec.  77. — Primary  schools  established  or  maintained  under  this  Act 
shall  be  classed  as  follows  : 

First  Class  Schools. 

All  schools  in  which  the  average  daily  attendance  is  not  less  than  600  in 
three  departments,  boys',  girls',  and  infants',  and  in  which  the  standard  of 
proficiency  prescribed  for  that  class  of  school  is  fully  reached. 

Second  Class  Schools. 

All  schools  in  which  the  average  daily  attendance  is  not  less  than  400 
children  nor  more  than  600  in  three  departments,  boys',  girls',  and  infants^ 
and  in  which  the  standard  of  proficiency  prescribed  for  that  class  of  school 
is  fully  reached. 

Third  Class  Schools. 

AU  schools  in  which  the  averobge  daily  attendance  is  not  less  than  300 
nor  more  than  400  in  three  departments,  boys',  girls',  and  infants',  and  in 
which  the  standard  of  proficiency  prescribed  for  that  class  of  school  is  fully 
reached. 

Fourth  Class  Schools. 

All  schools  in  which  the  average  daily  attendance  is  not  less  than  200  nor 
more  than  300  in  two  departments,  and  in  which  the  standard  of  proficiency 
prescril^ed  for  that  class  of  school  is  fully  reached. 

Fifth  Class  Schools. 

All  schools  in  which  the  average  daily  attendance  is  not  less  than  100 
nor  uaore  than  200  children,  and  in  which  the  standard  of  proficiency 
prescribed  for  that  class  of  school  is  fully  reached. 

Sixth  Class  Schools. 

All  schools  in  which  the  average  daily  attendance  is  not  leas  than  fifty 
nor  more  than  a  hundred  children,  and  m  which  the  standard  of  proficiency 
prescribed  for  that  class  of  school  is  fully  reached. 

Seventh  Class  Schools. 

All  schools  in  which  tihe  average  daily  attendance  is  not  less  than  forty 
nor  more  than  fifty,  and  in  which  the  standard  of  proficiency  prescribed  for 
that  class  of  school  is  fully  reached. 

Eighth  Class  Schools. 

All  schools  in  which  the  average  daily  attendance  is  not  less  than  tl^y 
nor  move  than  f otty  children,  and  in  wluch  the  standard  of  proi^vueindy  p)re- 
©bribed  for  thfit  cli^  of  school  is  fully  reached. 
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Ninth  Class  Schools. 

All  schools  in  which  the  average  daily  attendance  is  not  less  than  twenty 
nor  more  than  thirty  children,  and  in  which  the  standard  of  proficiency 
prescribed  for  that  class  of  school  is  fully  reached. 

Tenth  Class  Schools. 

All  Public  Schools  in  which  the  average  daily  attendance  does  not  reach 
twenty. 

Condition  of  Retention  in  Class, 

R^.  78. — When  a  school  fails  to  meet  the  conditions  above  specified, 
the  Minister  may  remove  such  school  to  a  lower  class. 

Salaries. 

[From  the  Special  Regulations  relating  to  the  Public  Instruc- 
tion Department,  extracted  from  the  "Revised  Regulations 
imder  the  Public  Service  Act  of  1895  "  (5th  May.  1898).] 

SalaHes  of  Male  Teaclters, 

Reg.  183.— The  salaries  of  male  cla-nsified  teachers  shall  be  according  to 
the  following  scale : — 

For  a  teacher  in  charge  of  a  school  of  the  First  Class       £350 

Second  Class 300 

Third  Class      224 

Fourth  Class 216 

Fifth  Class      204 

Sixth  Class      195 

Seventh  Class 171 

„  „  Eighth  Class    148 

„  „  Ninth  Class     126 

Tenth  Class      103 


H 

»  -  »♦ 


In  schools  ranking  below  the  Fourth  Class,  the  siilaries  of  unmarried 
male  teachers,  and  of  married  teachers  who  are  not  assisted  by  theu*  wives, 
as  required  by  Reflation  182,  shall  be  £12  per  annum  less  than  the 
foregoing  rates. 

In  addition  to  these  salaries,  residences^  vested  or  rented,  shall  be 
provided  for  classified  married  male  teachers  in  charge  of  classified  Public 
Schools  :  but  a  residence  rented  for  a  teacher  shall  be  as  near  as  practicable 
to  his  scnool. 

For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  certain  provisions  of  the  Public 
Service  Act,  in  cases  where  teachers  are  subscribers  to  the  Superannuation 
Fund,  4  per  cent,  per  annum  shall  be  deducted  from  the  salaries  of  such 
teachersj  in  the  case  of  vested  residences,  on  the  assessed  rental  value  of 
such  residences,  and  in  the  case  of  non- vested  residences  on  the  amount 
actually  paid  as  rental  for  such  residences,  provided  that  the  maximum 
rent  to  be  allowed  shall  not  exceed  the  following  sums : — For  First  Class 
Schools,  £72  :  for  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth,  £60  :  Fifth  Class,  £50 ;  Sixth, 
£40 ;  Seventh,  £35  ;  Eighth,  £30  ;  Ninth,  £25  ;  Tenth,  £20. 

Salaries  of  Mistresses. 

Reg.  184. — The  salaries  of  mistresses  shall  be  according  to  the  following 
scale  :— 
For  a  mistress  in  charge  of  a  giris'  or  infants'  department  of  a- 

Iiifants' 
Department. 


£ 

School  of  the  First  Class  250  194 

„                 Second  Class  220  182 

„                 Third  Class  180  171 

„                 Fourth  Class  170  160 

4131. 
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For  a  mistress  in  charge  of  a — 

Separate  infant  school,  with  attendance  of  150  or  over      ...    if  182 

Separate  infant  school,  with  attendance  below  150 171 

School  of  the  Seventh  Class      159 

Eighth  Class         136 

Ninth  Class  113 

Tenth  Class  91 

Provided  that  a  mistress  of  an  infants*  department  of  a  First  Class 
School  at  the  date  of  the  massing  of  these  Regulations,  who  holds  a  1  A. 
certificate,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  £26  a  year  more  than  the  salary 
herein  provided,  and  that  one  holding  a  I  B.  certificate  £6  more,  and  that, 
for  the  i>urpose  of  this  proviso,  the  Board  may  allow  teachers  who  held  a 
I  A.  certificate,  awarded  by  the  late  Council  of  Education  for  service,  to 
count  as  holding  a  I  A.  certificate. 

Salat'iett  of  Assistant  Teadiers, 
Reg.  186. — The  salaries  of  assistant  teachers  shall  be  according  to  the 
following  scale  : — 


Male.     Female. 


To  a  first  assistant,  holding  a  First  Class  certificate,  in 
a  school  of  the  First  Class 

To  a  second  assistant,  holding  a  Second  Class  certifi- 
cate, in  a  school  of  the  First  Class 

To  a  first  assistant,  holding  a  Second  Class  certificate, 
in  a  school  of  the  First  or  Second  Class    ... 

To  an  assistant,  holding  a  Second  Class  certificate,  in 
a  school  of  the  Third,  Fourth,  or  Fifth  Class       ... 

To  an  assistant,  holding  a  Third  Class  certificate^  in  a 
school  of  the  First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  or 
J/ utn  v/iass       ...        ...        ...        ...        •••        ..• 

To  an  ex-student  of  the  Training  School  for  the  first 

JF  vtXrX  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••»  •••  ••• 

To  an  ex-student  of  the  Training  School  for  the  second 

J  ^TCwI  «••  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

To  an  ex-student  of  the  Training  School  for  the  third 
or  later  year      ...        

To  an  ex-pupil  teacher,  appointed  assistant,  who  has 
passed  tne  final  examination 

To  an  ex-pupil -teacher,  a[)pointed  assistant,  who  has 
failed  at  the  final  examination        


225 
136 
171 
136 

113 

96 

104 

113 

90 

72 


£ 
150 

108 

130 

104 

104 
84 
90 
96 
90 
72 


SalnHes  of  Teachers  of  Ptfymsf'o^uil  Schoofs. 

M^i^.  186. — The  salaries  of  teachers  of  Provisional  Schools  shall  l>c  at 
the  following  rates  : — 

Where  the  avei-age  attendance  at  the  .school  is  sixteen  and  over,  £88 
per  annum. 

Where  the  average  attendance  at  the  school  is  between  ten  and  sixteen, 
£72  per  annum. 

Snlni-ies  and  other  Remuneration  of  Pujyil -teachers. 
Reg.  187. — The  remuneration  of  a  pupil-teacher  will  consist  partly  of 
instruction  to  be  given  by  the  teacher,  for  at  least  one  hour  on  every 
school  day,  and  partly  in  a  yearly  salary.    Pupil-teachers'  salaries  will  ble 
paid  at  the  following  rates  :— 


First  Cla.ss   ... 
Second  Class 
Third  Class  ... 
Fourth  Class 


Male. 

Female. 

£ 

£ 

68 

46 

57 

34 

46 

30 

40 

24 
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Salanes  of  Work-mistresses. 

Rei?.  188. — Work-mistresses  may  be  appointed  to  schools  of  the  First 
and  Second  Classes ;  and  their  salaries  shall  be  at  the  following  rates  : — 


Per  ADDum. 


In  a  First  Class  School  with  an  average  daily  attendance 

of  not  fewer  than  250  girls        I      114 

In  a  First  Class  School  wita  an  average  daily  attendance    ! 

of  fewer  than  250  girls 95 

In  a  Second  Class  School      i        86 


SalaHes  of  Teachers  of  £i*ening  PMic  Schools, 

Reg.  189. — The  salaries  of  teachers  of  Evening  Public  Schools  shall  be  at 
the  following  rates  : — 

For  an  average  attendance  of  10  to  15,  £19  per  annum. 

15  to  20,  £25  „ 
20  to  30,  £30  „ 
30  to  40,  £36        „ 


Salanes  or  Remuneration  of  Itine}*ant  Teachers, 

Reg.  190.— (1).  Teachers  of  Half-time  Schools  sliall  be  paid  the  same  rates 
of  salary  as  teachers  of  Public  Schools  of  corresponding  classification. 

(2).  The  remuneration  of  teachers  engaged  in  hoa^-to-house  teaching 
shall  be  at  the  rate  of  £4  10s.  per  annum  for  each  pupil  in  average  atten- 
dance, up  to  a  maximum  salary  of  £90  per  annum. 

Fom{fe  Alloivances  to  Itineiunt  Teachers, 

Reg.  191. — Itinerant  teachers  shall  be  allowed,  where  necessary,  a  sum  of 
£10  per  annum  as  forage  allowance,  in  addition  to  the  salaries  or  remunera- 
tion provided  for  by  R^ulation  183.  Application  for  the  payment  of  forage 
allowance  should  be  made  at  the  end  of  each  (quarter. 

School  Fees. 

Reg.  192. — Where  the  pupil  of  an  Evening  Public  School  is  relieved  from 
payment  of  school  fees,  the  teacher  may  he  allowed  by  the  Dei)artment  of 
Public  Instruction  an  amount  equal  to  such  fees. 

There  were  actimlly  employed  on  31st  December,  1899,  4,884 
teachers  of  all  classes,  being  125  more  than  at  the  end  of  the 

Ere\ious  year.  3,106  were  classified  teachers,  596  nnclassitied 
ut  certificated  for  small  schools,  47  were  Training-school  students, 
1,052  pupil-teachers,  60  work-mistresses,  and  23  High  School 
teachers.  Of  the  whole  number  53*4  are  males,  and  46*6  females ; 
and  of  the  teachers  in  charge  of  schools  78-4  per  cent,  are  males, 
and  21*6  females.  As  regards  assistants,  the  percentages  are 
27*7  males,  and  723  females. 

Of  the  total  number  of  classified  teachers  7  3  per  cent,  are  in 
Ckss  I.,  35*9  per  cent,  in  Class  II.,  and  56*8  per  cent,  in  Class  III. 
Only  16  per  cent,  of  our  teachers  are  unclassified,  and  the 
majority  of  these  had,  before  appointment,  served  four  years  in 
least  as  pupil-toachers* 

4131.  s  2 
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The  teacliers  whose  connection  with  the  Department  ceased 
diirinL'  the  year  numbered  185.  Of  these,  137  resigned,  21 
retirea  under  the  Public  Service  Act,  10  were  transferrea  to  other 
departments  of  the  Service,  and  17  died. 

During  1899,  871  appUcants  for  appomtment  to  the  office  of 
pupil-teacher  were  suomitted  to  competitive  examination,  of 
whom  139  were  accepted.  Of  those  awaiting  employment  181 
were  appointed  to  scnools. 

Teachers  Examinations. — The  total  number  of  examinees 
of  all  classes  during  1 899  was  2,968.  The  percentage  of  passes 
of  teachers  was  54;5  ancl  of  pupil-teachers  93*6.  The  total 
number  of  pupil-t.eachers  reported  on  was  932,  as  against  778  in 
1898. 

Pensions. 

By  the  Civil  Service  Act  of  1884,  the  teachers  imder  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  were  placed  upon  the  footing 
of  civil  servants  for  purposes  of  superannuation  and  were 
required  to  contribute  4  per  cent,  of  their  salaries  to  the  Super- 
annuation Fund.  The  Public  Service  Act  of  1895,  now  in  force, 
Erovides  that  tiiture  appointees  shall  not  be  entitled  to  pensions, 
ut,  while  conserving  the  rights  of  all  in  the  Service  at  its  intro- 
duction, gave  them  the  option  of  withdrawing  from  the  charges 
and  benefits  of  the  Superannuation  Fund.  The  great 
majority  of  teachers  did  withdraw,  and  now  only  a  compara- 
tive few,  and  those  the  older  members  of  the  Service,  are 
eligible  for  pensions. 

For  nearly  thirty  years  there  has  been  in  operation  a  Teachers' 
Mutual  Assurance  Association,  managed  entirely  by  State  School 
teachers.  The  mode  of  operation  is  simple  and  inexpensive. 
Members  are  admitted  upon  satisfactory  medical  examination 
and  pajmnent  of  an  extra  fee.  AVhen  a  member  dies  a  fixed  sum 
is  deducted,  through  the  Department,  from  the  monthly  salaries 
of  all  the  remaining  members,  and  a  cheque  for  the  amount  at  once 
handed  over  to  the  widow  or  executor.  The  average  amount 
paid  annually  by  each  member  has  been  £1  Is.  6d. ;  and  for 
this  payment  a  sum  of  about  £70  has  been  assured,  being  at  the 
rate  of  £1  10s.  5d.  per  £100.  There  is  no  legacy  duty,  nor  have 
nominees  of  deceased  members  to  wait  for  proof  of  will.  Proof 
of  death  only  is  necessary.  This  Association  is  not  subsidised  by 
the  State. 

Inspectors. 

Inspectors  of  schools  are  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  the  teachers. 
They  must  hold  the  highest  classification,  lA. ;  must  have 
successfully  conducted  a  large  school  for  several  years,  and  have 
given  evidence  of  possessing  the  special  (qualifications  required 
for  inspectorial  work.  Inspectors,  in  addition  to  the  usual  duty 
of  inspecting  and  reporting  upon  schools,  are  charged  with  a  great 
amount  of  administrative  work.     Each  Inspector  is  allotted  a 
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district,  and  he  is  held  responsible  for  that  district  being 
adequately  supplied  with  schools,  and  for  the  schools  being  kept 
in  an  efficient  state.  Hence  he  is  required  to  see  that  schools  are 
established  where  necessary;  that  sufficient  accommodation  is 
provided  for  the  pupils ;  that  the  school  buildings  are  kept  in 
good  condition,  and  are  provided  with  the  needful  mrniture  and 
apparatus.  All  recommendations  as  to  new  buildings,  additions, 
improvements,  and  repairs  must  come  from  the  Inspector.  In 
minor  matters  he  supervises  work  himself;  in  the  more  expen- 
sive cases  he  fumisnes  a  full  report  to  the  Chief  Inspector  and 
arrangements  are  made  to  place  the  works  under  a  professional 
officer,  the  Clerk  of  Works.  As  regards  the  efficiency  of  the 
school,  the  Inspector  is  expected,  when  the  results  are  unsatis- 
factory, to  give  such  directions  and  suggestions  as  will  tend  to 
remedy  the  defects,  and  he  is  empowered  to  take  the  school 
into  his  own  hands,  so  as  to  show  the  teacher  good  methods  and 
management.  If  the  Inspector  fails  to  eft'ect  the  desired 
improvement,  the  case  is  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
Minister  through  the  Chief  Inspector,  and  the  offending  teacher 
is  warned,  censured,  or  disrated,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  The  punishment  of  dismissal  is  inflicted  only  in 
cases  of  gross  misconduct  and  after  long  consideration.  It  need 
scarcely  oe  added  that  such  cases  are  exceedingly  rare. 

As  in  1898,  the  inspectorial  Staff  comprised  36  officers: — Chief 
Inspector,  Deputy  Chief  Inspector,  9  District  Inspectors,  and  25 
Inspectors. 

The  following  table  shows  the  inspected  and  uninspected 
schools : — 


Pablio. 

Proriaional. 

Half-time. 

Hotue-to-houM. 

31 
3 

SToning. 

28 
3 

T^Ul. 

Inspected ... 
Uninspected 

2,021 
5 

365 
3 

436 
20 

2,871 
34 

Totals  ... 

2,026 

358 

456 

34 

31 

2,905 

Private  Schools. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Public  Instruction  Act  in  force  in  this 
Colony  to  preclude  anyone,  no  matter  with  what  qualifications, 
from  opening  a  private  school  in  any  locality,  or  from  using  any 
kind  of  building  for  such  purpose. 

When  the  State-aid  granted  to  Denominational  Schools  was 
withdrawn  in  1882,  a  great  many  of  these  schools  ceased  to  exist; 
but  some,  chiefly  those  connected  with  the  Roman'  Catholic 
Church,  and  in  a  less  degree  with  the  Church  of  England,  were 
still  maintained,  and  now  appear  in  the  returns  as  Private 
Schools. 
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According  to  the  latest  statistical  records  available  there  were 
1,053  Private  Schools  open  during  1899,  with  an  enrolment  of 
60, 1 59  pupils.  Of  these,  584  schools,  with  an  enrolment  of  1 5,028 
pupils,  were  undenominational ;  318  schools,  with  an  enrolment 
of  39,649,  were  Roman  Cathohc :  and  59  schools,  with  an  enrol- 
ment slightly  exceeding  4,000,  were  Church  of  England. 

The  higher  grade  Roman  Catholic  Schools  are  usually  styled 
Colleges,  and  tne  higher  class  Church  of  England  Schools  are 
generally  called  Grammar  Schools.  In  these  schools  the  range 
of  instruction  usually  includes  the  curriculum  for  the  Junior 
and  Seuior  University  Examinations,  and  coincides  largelv 
with  that  of  the  Superior  Public  Schools  and  the  State  Hign 
Schools. 

The  majority  of  the  584  schools  returned  as  undenominational 
must  be  very  small, — for  taking  the  average  attendance  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usual  standard  as  about  two-thirds  of  the 
enrolment,  and  dividing  it  by  the  total  number  of  schools,  we  get 
an  average  attendance  of  about  seventeen  onlv  for  each  school. 
Many  of  these  smaller  schools  are  principally  suuported  by 
parents  who  desire  to  evade  the  compulsory  clauses  oi  the  Public 
Instruction  Act,  which  provide  that  children  must  attend  school 
for  at  least  seventy  days  in  each  half-year.  Private  school 
teachers  are  not  compelled  to  keep  any  attendance  records,  and 
if  they  do  keep  them,  they  need  not  allow  them  to  be  inspected 
by  our  Departmental  Officers  unless  they  so  wish. 

Local  Supervision, 

The  Minister  has  the  assistance  and  advice  of  Public  School 
lk)jinls  in  the  various  centres  of  population  ;  but,  seeing  that  the 
amoimt  expended  annually  on  education  is  paid  out  of  the 
general  revenue,  not  from  a  specially-imposed  rate,  it  has  not 
been  foimd  practicable  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Boards  the  con- 
trol of  the  expenditure  of  the  public  funds  on  schools  under 
their  supervision.  The  mternul  management  of  schools  is 
controlled  by  the  Minister.  The  membei's  of  the  Local  Boards 
(not  more  than  seven  in  each  case)  ai*e  appointed  bv  the 
Governor-in-Council.  Their  duties  as  provided  in  the  iPublic 
Instruction  Act  are  (a)  to  regularly  visit,  mspect,  and  report  upon 
the  schools  placed  under  their  supervision ;  (6)  to  suspend  any 
teacher  for  misconduct  in  cases  not  admitting  of  del^,  and  to 
report  immediately  the  cause  of  such  suspension  to  the  Minister ; 
{c)  to  use  every  endeavour  to  induce  parents  to  send  their 
childi'en  regularly  to  school,  and  to  report  the  names  of 
parents  or  guardians  who  refuse  or  fail  to  educate  their 
children.  The  total  number  of  Boards  in  operation  at  the  end 
of  1898  was  299,  on  50  of  which  ladies,  numbering  115,h6ld  seats. 

Technical  Education. 

Technical  Education  under  this  Department  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  the  classes  established  at  the  Sydney  Technical  College, 
the  branch  Technical  Colleges  at  Bathurst,  Goulburn,  Newcastle, 
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Alburg,  and  West  Maitland,  and  branch  schools  or  classes  at 
twenty  suburban  and  country  centres.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  subjects  taught  at  these  places: — 


Agriculture 

Anti<jue  Drawing 

Applied  Mechanics 

Architecture  (Drawing) 

Architecture  (History) 

Art  Decoration 

Black-smithing 

Boiler-making 

Book-keeping 

Botany 

Building  Construction 

Cabinet-making 

Carpentry  and  Joinery 

Casting  in  Plaster 

Chemistry,    Theoretical    and 

Practical 
China-painting 
Cookery 

Collotype  Printing 
Design  ^ 
Dispensing 
Domestic  Economy 
Dress-cutting,  Scientific 
Dressmaking 

Electricity  and  Ma^etism 
Electrical  Engineenng 
Experimental  Mechanics 
Farriery 

Fitting  and  Turning 
Freehand  Drawing 
Geology 

Geometry,  Plane  and  Solid 
Graining  and  Marbling 


Hand-railing 

House-paintuig 

Iron-founding 

Life,  Drawmg  from 

Litho^phy  with  Photography 

Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  Drawing 

Millinery 

Mineraloi 

Modelling 


Te 


Mining,  Metalliferous 


Model  and  Object  Drawing 

Pattern-making 

Perspective  Dmwing 

Plant  Drawing,  outline  &  colour 

Pharmaceutical  Chemistry 

Penmanshipand  Correspondence 

Physics :  Practical  and  Applied 

Physiology 

Plumbing 

Quantity  Surveying 

Sanitation  :  l^ractical 

Shorthand 

Signwriting 

Sketching 

Slide  Rule 

Sound,  Light,  and  Heat 

Starching  and  Ironing 

Still  Life,  Drawing  from 

Veterinary  Science 

Wool-sorting 

Wool-classing 

The  number  of  classes  in  operation  is  258,  of  which  217  are 
conducted  by  salaried  teachers,  and  41  by  teachers  who  are  paid 
by  fees  only. 

In  addition  to  the  above  classes  instruction  in  Technical 
Subjects  is  given — for  school  pupils  only — at  ujany  of  the  Public 
Schools  in  the  Colony. 

The  enrolments  of  students  in  1899  were  as  under: — 


Sydney  Technical  College 

Suburban  Classes 

Count ry  Classes 

Classes  connected  with  I^iblic  Schools 


4,837 

643 

2,654 

2,122 

10,256 


The  number  ot  individual  students  was  7,647;  the  average 
weekly  attendance  was  6,931.  The  teaching  staff  comprised 
109  persons,  distributed  as  follows: — 12  lecturers  in  charge  of 
departments,  7  resident  masters  in  charge  of  branch  schools, 
53  .salaried  teachers,  15  assistant  teachers,  and  22  teachers  in 
charge  of  classes,  but  who  were  remunerated  by  fees  of 
students  only. 
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The  Sydney  Technical  College  is  an  important  institution, 
erected  solely  at  the  Government  expense  and  fuUv  equipj>ed 
with  workshops,  laboratories,  machinery,  and  all  teachmg 
appliances  requisite  for  giving  instruction  in  the  large  number 
of  subjects  already  mentioned. 

The  standard  of  work  reached  in  recent  years  was  fully 
maintained  in  1899.  At  the  Technological  Examinations  of  the 
City  of  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  held  in  May  1899,  25 
students  of  the  various  colleges  were  examined,  of  whom  21 
passed.  During  this  year  additional  day  and  evening  classes  were 
arranged,  but  it  is  still  quite  impossible  to  meet  the  demands  in 
conseauentie  of  the  lack  of  space.  Many  classes  remain  crowded, 
and  a  large  number  of  intending  students  are  waiting  to  join  as 
soon  as  vacancies  occur.  The  want  of  additional  accommodation 
and  in  some  instances  the  lack  of  suitable  equipment,  seriously 
hamper  the  work  of  the  Branch. 

With  regard  to  the  different  subjects  of  instruction,  courses  in 
Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering  attract  the  largest  classes. 
The  Electricity  and  Magnetism  classesnave  increased  enormously. 
Fewer  students  entered  for  the  classes  in  Sound,  Light,  and  Heat, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  so  small  a  percentage  of 
tjhose  attending  the  trade  classes  realise  the  importance  of  tnese 
subjects,  seeing  that  they  are  called  upon  to  know  some  of  the 
laws  in  connection  therewith. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  Technical  Education  Branch  for 
the  year  1899  amounted  to  £29,129  38.  2(;. 

Technological  Museums. 

These  museums  are  affiliated  to  the  Technical  Colleges,  and  are 
in  operation  in  Sydney,  Bathurst,  Goulbum,  Newcastle,  West 
Maitland,  and  Albury.  Their  contents  consist  of  food  and  eco- 
nomic products,  mineral  specimens,  and  miscellaneous  exhibits. 
These  are  used  for  teaching  purposes.  246,572  visitors  attended 
these  museums  during  1899. 

Agricultural  Colleges, 

Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experimental  Farms,  under  the 
Department  of  Mines  and  Agriculture,  are  carried  on  at  Rich- 
mond (Hawkesbury),  Wagga  Wagga,  Bathurst,  and  WoUongbar. 

CtHyhery. 

Schools  of  Cookery  are  established  at  11  centres,  and  are  attended 
by  the  elder  girls  from  all  the  Public  Schools  within  reach. 
TTie  term  of  instruction  lasts  for  6  months,  and  as  soon  as  all  the 
pupils  oi  uitable  age  have  completed  the  prescribed  pro- 
gramme of  lessons,  the  Cookery  School  is  moved  on  to  another 
centre.  In  this  way,  864  girls  were  taught  cookery  in  1899;  771 
of  these  were  exammed,  and  750  passied  the  applied  tests.  The 
teachers  of  cookery  have  been  specially  tramed  for  the  work. 
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ManvAil  Ttxiining, 

There  are  in  existence  ten  workshops  or  classes  for  Manual 
Work  which  afford  instruction  to  the  pupils  of  29  schools.  Their 
object  is  to  teach  boys  expertness  in  the  management  and  use 
of  ordinary  tools,  and  in  the  making  of  accurate  measurements ; 
and,  together  with  this,  to  teach  them  the  elementary  parts  of 
many  trades.  These  were  attended  by  913  pupils,  including 
students  in  training;  527  of  these  attended  the  examinations, 
and  484  were  credited  with  a  pass. 

Secondary  and  Higher  Education. 

In  addition  to  the  High  Schools  and  the  various  classes  of 
Public  Schools  there  exist  several  institutions  of  an  educational 
character  which  receive  an  annual  subsidy  from  the  Government. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  the  Sydney  Grammar  School,  in 
which  the  curriculum  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  enable  students 
to  complete  the  course  of  instruction  the  basis  of  which  they 
acquired  in  Primary  Schools,  and,  if  they  so  wish,  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  University.  In  1899  the  average  quarterly 
enrolment  was  508,  and  the  daily  attendance  484.  Towards 
maintaining  this  school  the  State  contributed  £1,500,  the  school 
fees  and  other  revenue  amounting  to  £9,061  8s.  6d. 

The  number  of  High  Schools  open  in  1899  was  4,  being  one 
fewer  than  in  the  previous  year.  Omng  to  lack  of  support  on 
the  part  of  the  pubUc,  the  enrolment  of  pupils  at  the  Bathurst 
High  School  for  Girls  fell  so  low  that  it  was  deemed  expedient 
not  to  reopen  the  school  after  the  end  of  1898. 

The  total  enrolment  at  those  in  operation  was  606,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  436,  as  against  527  and  376  respec- 
tively for  1898.  The  attendance  at  each  school  is  shown 
below : — 


School. 


Total 
Enrolment. 


I 


Average  Quarterly 
Enrolment. 


Sydney  (Boys) 
„       (Girls) 
Maitland  (Boys) 
(Girls) 


Totals 


Totals  for  1898 


Average  Daily. 
Attendance. 


152-4 

151-6 

89-3 

42-7 


4360 


376-3 


All  the  principal  religious  todies  provide  High  Schools  and 
Colleijes,  without  aid  from,  or  supervision  by,  the  State,  where 
students  may  be  educated  accoraing  to  the  precepts  of  their 
various  beliefs,  and  prepared  to  compete  for  University  honours 
or  the  professions.  Prominent  among  these  are  King's  School 
(Churcn  of  England),  at  Parramatta,  tne  North  Svdney  CJhurch 
of  England  Grammar  School,  the  Colleges  of  the  ]!i(Iarist  Brothers 
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and  the  Jesuit  Fathers  at  Hunter's  Hill  and  Kiverview,  the 
Presbyterian  Ladies*  College  at  Croydon  and  College  for  Boys  at 
Rose  Bay,  Newington  (VVesleyan)  College  and  the  Wesleyan 
Ladies'  College  at  Bur  wood. 

Sydney  University  was  opened  in  October,  1852,  when  24 
matriculated  students  were  admitted  to  membership.  From  the 
foimdation  of  the  University  to  the  end  of  1899,  1,755  d^ees  of 
various  kinds  have  been  conferred.  These  include  269  MTa.,  988 
B.A.,  23  LL.1).,  78  LLB.,  38  M,D.,  156  M.B..  112  Ch.M.,  32  B.Sc, 
3  M.E.,  and  56  B.E.  During  1899  the  degrees  conferred  were 
92,  viz.,  M.A.,  6;  B.A.,  46;  LL.B.,  7;  M.B.,  15;  Ch.M.  12; 
B.Sc,  2 ;  and  B.E.,  4. 

Examinations,  corresponding  to  the  local  examinations  of 
the  English  Universities,  are  held  every  year.  These  examina- 
tions have  proved  highly  popular,  attracting  no  less  than  2,305 
candidates  m  1893,  of  whom  173  were  seniors,  and  2,132  juniors. 
Since  that  year,  however,  the  number  of  candidates  has  greatly 
fallen  off;  and  now  that  the  Public  Service  Board  have  insti- 
tuted competitive  examinations  for  appointments  to  the  Public 
Service,  it  is  expected  that  the  candidates  presenting  themselves 
for  examination  will  be  still  further  reduced.  In  1899,  123 
candidates  presented  themselves  for  the  Senior  and  1,091  for  the 
Junior  examination,  of  whom  106  and  752  respectively  obtained 
certificates. 

The  University  Staff  consists  of  14  professors  and  33  lecturers. 

The  expenditure  for  1897  was  £34,132,  of  which  sum  £11,267 
was  granted  by  the  Government.  £14,413  was  derived  from 
private  foundations  for  the  payment  of  scholarships,  bursaries, 
prizes,  &c.,  for  the  Fisher  Library,  and  for  maintenance  of  the 
P.  N.  Russell  School  of  Engineering.  The  total  income  for  the 
year  was  £34,467. 

In  connection  with  the  University  there  have  been  established 
St.  Paul's  Church  of  England  College,  St.  John's  Roman  Catholic 
College,  and  the  Presbyterian  College  of  St.  Andrew.  In  1892 
the  Women's  College  was  opened.  This  was  established  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  residence  and  domestic  supervision  to  women 
stuaents  of  the  University,  with  efficient  tutorial  assistance. 
The  Government  granted  £5,000  towards  the  erection  of  build- 
ings, but  affords  no  endowment  to  the  t-oUege,  beyond  paying 
the  salary  of  the  Principal. 

Kefurmatokies  and  Indistkial  Schools. 

In  addition  to  the  purely  educational  establishments,  the  State 
maintains  several  reformatories  and  industrial  schools.  For  girls 
there  are  the  Industrial  School  at  Parramatta  and  the  Shaftesbury 
Reformatory  at  South  Head ;  and  for  bovs,  the  nautical  school- 
ship  "  Sobraou  "  and  the  Carpeuterian  Keformatory.  All  these 
institutions  are  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  tor  Public  In- 
struction. At  the  Parramatta  Industrial  School  the  total  enrol- 
ment of  girls  during  the  year  1899  was  165,  of  whom  52  were 
under  and  113  over  14year8  of  age.  At  the  end  of  the  vear  the 
girls  numbered  103.     llie  cost  ofmaintaining  the  school  in  1899 
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was  £2,57()  18s.  3d.  At  the  Shaftesbury  Reformatory  there  were 
15  girls  at  the  close  of  1899. 

During  the  year  1899  the  old  kitchen  l)ecaine  available  for  use 
as  a  cookery  room,  and  eighteen  girls  were  taught  weekly  the 
art  of  cookery  by  the  teacher  from  the  Technical  Branch. 
Some  of  the  girls  become  excellent  cooks,  and  show  great  taste 
in  their  work.  All  of  them  are  systematically  trained  in  general 
housework — kitchen,  scullery,  laundry,  and  dairy  work  in  turn, 
according  to  their  capacity.  They  are  also  carefully  instructed  in 
flower-culture,  needlework  of  all  kinds,  patcliing,  darning, 
knitting  and  dressmaking;  in  fact,  many  girls  who  are  admitte<l 
into  the  institution  utterly  devoid  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
rudiments  <j>f  domestic  economy,  are  able  when  they  leave  it  to 
make  and  mend  their  own  clothing,  and  to  prepare  and  cook  a 
jjood  meal.  The  work  of  the  laundry  class  was  very  successfid 
during  the  year,  the  girls  being  very  carefully  instructed  in  all 
the  details  of  this  industrial  division. 

Of  the  other  industrial  classes,  the  sewing  division  occupies  a 
very  prominent  position.  All  the  inmates*  dresses,  cloaks, 
jackets,  aprons,  and  other  wearing  apparel  are  made  and 
repaired  by  this  class.  In  addition,  the  members  of  this  division 
are  taught  knitting,  darning,  and  crochet  work.  All  inmates 
are  members  in  tiun. 

For  practiciil  training  in  hoasehold  duties,  the  girls  are  placed 
in  the  institution  kitchen,  and  in  the  officers'  quarters.  All  the 
cooking  is  done  by  the  girls. 

Mucii  interest  is  taken  by  all  in  flower-cidture,  and  advantage 
is  taken  of  this  to  beautify,  as  far  as  possible,  the  interior  of  the 
institution.  The  flower  gardens  are  kept  in  good  onler  by  the 
girls,  under  the  matron's  direction.  In  the  school-room,  good 
work  has  been  done,  and  the  teachei-s  are  most  painstaking  in 
the  dischai^e  of  their  duties. 

A  carefully  drawn  programme  of  evening  recreation  is  pre- 
pared for  the  winter  months,  consisting  of  readings,  recitations, 
and  vocal  and  instnmiental  music.  In  addition  to  these,  a 
course  of  lectures  on  "  plain  talks  "  was  given  on  e^ich  Friday 
evening  during  the  winter  by  the  matron.  The  elder  girls  only 
were  pennitted  to  a't<»n(l  this  course  of  lectures. 

nie  want  of  a  reformatory  for  crimiiml  youths  had  been  much 
felt  for  many  years,  and  in  the  absence  of  such  an  instituiion 
magistrates  nad  often  sent  convicted  boys  to  the  school-sliip.  In 
the  early  part  of  1894  the  Government  acquired  the  Brush  Farm 
Estate,  and  a  portion  of  the  land  was  speedily  utilised,  a  section 
of  the  area  in  the  municipality  of  Dundas  being  set  apart  as  a 
home  for  crippled  and  delicate  lads  who  have  become  inmates 
of  charitable  institutions,  superseding  a  similar  institution  at 
Rydalmere,  but  these  boys  have  smce  been  transferred  to 
Newington.  Upon  another  section  of  the  estate,  coming  withm 
the  boundaries  of  Eastwood,  the  Carpenterian  Reformatory  was 
opened  in  August,  1895.  To  this  institution  are  sent  boys  who 
have  been  convicted  in  the  lower  or  higher  Courts,  and  whom 
it  is  desired  to  keep  apart  from  s\ich  persons  as  they  would  have 
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to  associate  with  if  sent  to  gaol.  In  addition  to  being  subjected 
to  proper  discipline,  the  boys  are  taught  farming,  carpentering 
bootmaking,  and  blacksmiths'  work.  At  the  end  of  1899  there 
were  91  lads  housed  in  the  Reformatory,  of  whom  about  one- 
half  were  under  14  years  of  age. 

On  the  "  Sobraon  "  502  boys  were  dealt  with  during  the  year 
1899,  and  on  the  31st  December,  1899,  there  were  318  boys 
remaining  on  board.  Up  to  the  end  of  1897  there  had  been 
3,720  boys  admitted  on  board,  of  whom  3,403  had  left  or  been 
apprenticed.  Favourable  reports  were  received  in  the  course  of 
the  year  respecting  more  than  93  per  cent,  of  the  apprentices 
from  the  nautical  school-ship  who  still  remained  under  its  super- 
vision, and  were  liable  to  be  Drought  back  in  case  of  misconduct. 
The  net  cost  to  the  State  during  1899  was  £7,513  16s.  3d. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

The  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  is  the 
only  establishment  subsidised  by  the  Government  which  is 
definitely  set  apart  for  the  care  of  children  aAlicted  in  the  way 
the  mune  suggests.  The  number  of  inmates  last  vear  was  117, 
of  whom  75  were  under  14  years  of  age.  The  number  of  teachers 
employed  was  14,  and  the  average  cost  per  pupil  £40  9s.  lOd. 
The  expenditure  for  1899  was  £5,148  10s.  3d.,  towards  which  the 
State  contributed  £900. 

At  the  last  census,  the  number  of  blind  persons  in  the  Colony 
under  21  years  of  age  was  returned  as  84,  of  whom  20  were  in 
public  institutions.  The  deaf  and  dumb  under  21  vears  of  age 
numbered  221 ;  of  these  57  were  inmates  of  the  Dear  and  Dumb 
Institution. 

Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Note, — The  Public  Instruction  Act  of  1880,  and  recent  report*  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  other  documents,  may  be  seen  at 
the  Board  of  Education  Library,  St.  Stephen's  House,  Cannon  Row, 
Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 


Supplementary  Notes. 

(i.)    Univkr-sity    Education. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  "  Pa])ers  relating  to 
University  Education  of  Roman  Catholics  in  certain  Colonies." 
(Colonial  Office  Return,  1900.     Cd.  115.) 

"The  University  of  Sydney  was  incorporated  in  1850,  the 
Preamble  of  the  Act  of  Incorporation  commencing  in  the  following 
terms : — *  Whereas  it  is  deemed  expedient  for  the  better  advance- 
ment of  religion  and  morality  and  the  promotion  of  useful 
knowledge  to  hold  forth  to  all  classes  and  denominations  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  resident  in  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales 
without  any  distinction  whatsoever  an  encouragement  for  pur- 
suing a  r^ular  and  Uberal  course  of  education.' 

"  The  University  of  Sydney  receives  for  general  purposes  an 
endowment  from  the  Government  of  £12,000  per  annum,  and 
from  private  benefiictions  an  endowment  of  £12,000  per  annum. 
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"  In  1854  an  Act  of  theljegislature  of  New  South  Wales  was 
passed  to  proTide  for  the  estabhshment  and  endowment  of 
CJoll^es  withm  the  University  of  Sydney.  The  preamble  of  the 
Act  is  as  follows: — '  Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  encourage  and 
assist  the  establishment  within  the  University  of  Sydney  [of 
Colleges]  in  which  systematic  reUgious  instruction  and  domestic 
supervision  with  efficient  assistance  in  nreparing  for  the 
University  Lectures  and  Examinations  shall  be  provided  for 
the  students  of  the  University  be  it  therefore  enactea,  &c/ 

"  The  Act  provides  imder  certain  conditions  for  a  grant  from 
the  Government  of  not  less  than  £10,000,  nor  more  than 
£20,000  for  building  purposes  in  each  case,  provided  that  an 
equal  amount  shall  have  been  raised  by  private  subscriptions, 
and  also  for  a  grant  of  £500  per  annum  in  perpetuity  tor  the 
payment  of  the  Principal  of  each  College. 

"  The  deed  of  grant  under  which  the  University  holds  its  lands 
from  the  Crown  provides  for  sub-grants  for  the  erection  of 
Collies  connected  with  four  Churches  or  Religious  Denomina- 
tions, viz. : — 

The  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland ; 

The  Church  of  Rome ; 

The  Church  ot  Scotland ; 

The  Religious  Society  denominated  Wesleyan  Methodists. 

"  Under  these  provisions  Colleges  have  been  incorporated  and 
estabUshed  upon  the  University  Grounds  in  connection  with  the 
Church  of  England  (St.  Pauls  College,  Incorporation  Act,  18 
Victoria),  Church  of  Rome  (St.  John's  College,  Incorporation  Act, 
21  Victoria),  Church  of  Scotland  (St.  Andrew's  College,  Incorpora- 
tion Act,  31  Victoria). 

"  As  the  University  of  Sydney  is  a  non-sectarian  institution,  no 
enquiries  are  made  as  to  the  religious  persuasion  of  the  students 
upon  their  entering  the  University,  while  residence  in  the 
Colleges  not  being  compulsory  upon  University  students,  who 
are  at  liberty  to  reside  with  their  parents  or  in  lodgings  near  the 
University,  the  statistics  of  the  numbers  attending  any  particular 
College  wdl  not  represent  the  due  proportion  of  students  of  any 
particular  denomination  at  the  University.  The  total  number  of 
students  attending  the  University  lectures  is  512,  while  the 
number  of  students  in  residence  at  the  respective  Colleges  is : — 

St.  Paul's  College,  Church  of  England  ...     16 

St.  John's  College,  Roman  Catholic 16 

St.  Andrew's  College,  Presbyterian     25 

It  is  believed  that  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  students 
attending  the  University,  many  of  whom  are  not  in  residence  at 
St.  John  s  College,  bears  a  fair  proportion  to  the  number  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  population  as  compared  with  the  numbers  of 
students  of  other  denominations. 

"The  Roman  Catholic  College  is  governed  by  a  Council 
consisting  of  a  Rector  and  18  F^lows,  of  whom  6  must  be  duly 
approved  priests  and  12  must  be  laymen.  The  mode  of  appoint- 
ment will  oe  found  in  Section  3  of  Aci  21  Victoria.    The  Koman 
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Catholic  Archbishop  of  Sydney  is  Visitor  of  the  College,  with  all 
such  powers  as  by  law  appertain  to  the  office  of  Visitor  of  the 
College. 

"  The  authorities  of  the  University  are  seldom  or  never  brought 
into  contact  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Episcopate,  but  the 
relations  subsisting  between  them  have,  it  is  believed,  been 
uniformly  of  a  friendly  character. 

"  It  may  be  mentioned  that  ....  the  Senate  has  never 
had  less  than  two  members  of  the  Roman  (Catholic  Body  among 
its  numbers.  In  1865-9  a  distin|j;uished  Roman  Catholic  Layman 
was  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University.  The  Senate  consists  of 
16  Fellows,  elected  by  the  graduates  of  the  University,  and  not 
less  than  three  nor  more  than  six  Professors  of  the  T'^^niversity." 

♦(ii.)  Public  Schools'  Cadet  Force. 

The  following  remarks  are  taken  from  a  report  on  the 
Public  Schools'  Cadet  Force  presented  by  the  Chief  Staft*  Officer 
and  Superintendent  of  Drill  in  1899 : — 

**The  Cadet  Force  has  more  than  maintained  the  standard 
reached  at  the  beginning  of  last  year,  both  as  regards  efficiency 
and  the  number  of  corps  and  cadets  on  the  roll  The  Sydney 
and  sub-Metropolitan  companies  especially  show  an  increase  of 
numbers  and  interest,  but  the  limited  fiinds  placed  at  my  dis- 
posal for  the  supply  of  rifles  and  equipment  prevent  the  proper 
tomiation  of  many  corps. 

"  A  considerable  numl)er  of  applications  for  the  establishment 
of  new  corps  have  come  to  hand  from  all  parts  of  the  Colony, 
but  permission  to  form  could  not  l>e  given  for  the  reasons  stated. 

"  On  September  ]  5th  the  City  ana  Suburban  Battalions  were 
reviewed  by  Maior-General  French,  the  officer  commanding  the 
New  South  Wales  Militarj'^  Forces.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
march  past,  etc.,  the  cadets,  to  the  numl>er  of  800,  perfonued  to 
musical  time  the  various  practices  of  physical  drill  with  rifles, 
an  innovation  in  the  afternoon's  work  that  came  as  a  surprise, 
and  elicited  the  hearty  applause  of  thousands  of  specta- 
tors. Major-General  French  said  he  was  exceedingly  pleased 
at  the  display  given  by  so  large  a  number  of  boys.  He  con- 
gratulated the  Cadet  Start*  on  the  excellent  work  done,  and 
stated  that  Colonel  Chippendale,  the  West  Australian  Com- 
mandant, who  was  present,  luul  asked  him  to  exprass  his 
gratification  at  what  he  had  seen.  The  General  spoke  highly 
of  the  great  utility  of  the  cadet  organisation,  and  of  the  value  of 
early  instruction  m  the  use  of  arms,  the  training  of  the  lad  being 
of  inestimable  benefit  as  a  preUminary  step  in  the  military 
education  of  the  man.  These  toys  woula  be  niture  defenders  of 
their  country.  The  discipline  and  self-control  which  the  lads 
acquired  must  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  them  in  after  life. 
He  (the  General)  had  always  been  interested  in  the  cadet  move- 
ment, and  in   his  long  experience  had  observed  many  cadet 

*  Supplementary  Notes  (ii.),  ([iii.).  (iv.),  (v.)  are  taken  from  the  Report  of 
the  MiniHter  of  Public  Instruction  tor  New  South  Wales  for  1899. 
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systems,  and  the  New  South  Wales  one  seemed  to  him  to  be  the 
most  perfect,  as  the  traming  here  is  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  supervise  the  education  of  the  lads  in  school,  and 
who  imderstand  them  better  than  the  purely  military  authorities. 
He  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
Cadet  Force,  for  he  regarded  it  as  a  feeder  of  the  Defence 
Force  of  the  Colony.  Now  that  federation  was  fairly  under 
weigh,  the  question  of  defence  was  highly  important,  for  It  would 
be  admitted  that  defence  was  one  of  the  first  considerations  of 
union.  If  he  could  assist  the  cadets  he  would  do  so.  There 
would  be  an  alteration  in  the  pattern  of  the  arms  used  by  some 
of  the  military  corps,  and  he  would  recommend  to  the  Minister 
that  the  discardea  carbines  be  passed  on  to  the  elder  boys  in 
the  cadets.  It  would  be  a  grancl  thing  for  them  to  have  some- 
thing they  could  feel  they  were  handlmg.  They  would  learn  lo 
shoot,  too ;  for  it  must  oe  recollected  that  riflemen  would  win 
the  battles  of  the  fiiture.  The  work  done  that  afternoon  was 
most  satisfactory,  and  ho  was  highly  pleased  mth  all  he  had 
seen. 

"  The  editor  of  the  Cdoniid  Military  Gazette,  writing  on  the 
performance  of  the  cadets  on  the  above  occasion  at  the  Royal 
Agricidtural  Ground,  frankly  admitted  that  there  was  a  time 
when  he  was  opposed  to  the  Public  School  cadet  system,  but 
having  with  unbiassed  mind  carefully  watched  the  development 
of  the  system,  he  was  free  to  confess  that,  so  far  from  having 
been  a  failure,  the  movement  had  been  a  distinct  success.  The 
administration  of  \he  Cadet  Force,  he  added,  could  be  very  well 
left  in  its  present  hands,  and  the  conclusion  forced  upon  the 
¥rriter  was  that  up  to  a  certain  point  the  cadets  were  better  in 
the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  than  they 
would  be  under  the  control  of  the  military  authorities. 
•  •  •  •  .  . 

'*  For  a  long  time  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  older  and  bigger 
l)oy8  of  many  of  the  Sydnev  schools  do  not  keep  up  their  con- 
nection with  the  cadets ;  and  the  diflicult  problem  of  now  to  keep 
them  identified  with  the  force  has  contmually  puzzled  oflicers 
and  teachers.  It  has  been  suggested  that  if  a  separate  detach- 
ment of  senior  cadets,  with  a  distinct  imifonn,  were  instituted, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  elder  boys  would  join :  and  if  something 
could  be  done  in  the  way  of  retaining  them  after  these  boys 
have  left  school,  a  great  service  would  be  done  to  the  State.  A 
scheme  with  the  above  object  in  view  is  at  present  imder 
consideration. 

School  Drill. 

"  The  Cadet  staff  continues  to  visit  the  schools  in  the  Metro- 
politan and  sub-Metropolitan  Districts  to  instruct  teachers, 
pupils,  and  cadets  in  calisthenics  and  drill,  but  the  number  of 
my  assistants  is  inadequate  for  the  work  in  this  large  area.  An 
idea  of  the  ground  covered  by  the  staff  may  be  obtained  when  I 
state  that  Sergt.-Major  Murphy  attends  the  schools  on  the 
Illawarra  line  from  Hurstville  to  Sydney,  including  such  lai-ge 
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schools  as  Cleveland-street,  Redfern,  and  Newtown ;  Quarter- 
master-Sergt.  Smith  visits  the  City  Central  and  the  Eastern  and 
Northern  Suburbs,  ranging  from  Bondi  to  Gordon  and  Fort- 
street  to  Manlv;  while  Staff  Colour-Sergt.  Reddish  takes  the 
drill  at  the  schools  on  the  main  suburban  and  western  lines 
from  Stanmore  to  Parramatta  and  Penrith.  The  increasing 
population  in  these  extensive  districts  require  more  attention 
than  my  staff  is  able  to  give.  In  addition  to  the  systematic 
visits  paid  to  the  schools  for  the  ordinary  drill  standard  work, 
the  Cadet  staff  have  to  devote  a  great  deal  of  their  time  to  the 
preparation  of  the  pupils  for  the  various  calisthenic  and  other 
displays  which  are  the  great  features  of  the  monster  gatherings 
of  the  Public  Schools  Amateur  Athletic  Associations  m  Sydney 
and  Parramatta.  The  country  schools  are  visited  regularly  by 
the  local  staff-sergeants  of  the  New  South  Wales  MiUtary  Forces, 
Major-General  French  kindly  allowing  the  instructors  to  attend. 
I  have  continued  the  fortnightly  classes  for  pupil-teachers,  and 
an  examination  was  held  at  the  close  of  the  year,  when 
exemption  from  further  attendance  was  granted  to  the  first- 
class  pupil-teachers.  I  wish  to  recommend  that  certificates 
of  proficiency  be  issued  to  the  pupil-teachers  passing  these 
examinations. 

"  While  classes  for  male  and  female  teachers  were  carried  on 
weekly  for  a  lengthy  period  in  preparation  for  the  Annual  Sports 
Meeting,  I  have  not  been  able  to  arrange  for  permanent  classes 
— partly  on  account  of  room  not  being  available  for  the  purpose. 
As  it  is,  one  of  the  pupil-teachers*  classes  on  alternate  Friday 
evenings  has  to  drill  almost  in  the  dark.  The  need  for  the 
lighting-up  of  the  playground  at  Castlereagh-street  is  very 
urgent,  in  order  that  instruction  in  military  drill,  calisthenic 
exercises,  etc.,  can  be  given,  especially  to  pupil- teachers. 

"  The  high  standard  of  drill  wort  performed  at  the  annual 
gathering  of  the  Public  Schools  Amateur  Athletic  Association 
was  widely  and  favourably  commented  on  by  the  Press,  the 
military  critics,  and  the  public  generally. 

"  Croydon  Park  again  won  the  Challenge  Shield,  Paddington 
being  second ;  Camperdown  won  the  Manual  and  Firing  Cora- 
petition,  and  North  Newtown  the  Physical  Drill — both  teams 
for  the  second  time  in  succession.  The  displays  at  the  last 
sports'  meeting  were  exceptionally  fine,  and  special  mention 
must  be  made  of  the  exhibition  of  Dumb-Bell  Exercises  by  a 
thousand  boys  from  various  schools,  who  performed  the  move- 
ments laid  down  in  the  Drill  Standard  of  Proficiency,  in  addition 
to  a  set  of  practices  arranged  for  display  purposes,  all  being  done 
to  musical  time  with  remarkable  precision,  the  whole  of  the 
boys  moving  together  as  one,  and  making  a  most  instructive, 
effective,  and  picturesque  scene.  It  is  intended  to  enlarge  upon 
this  work,  ana  a  series  of  wand  exercises  for  girls  has  been  pre- 
pared on  similar  lines,  and  will  be  issued  in  due  course. 

"  A  manual  on  *  Light  Dumb-bell  Exercises,*  and  a  handbook 
on  '  Physical  Drill  ana  the  Manual  and  Firing  Exercises,'  were 
published  during  the  year,  and  were  eagerly  welcomed  by  all 
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classes  of  teachers,  and  they  have  proved  of  great  value  and 
assistance  to  them  in  their  work,  as  well  as  in  effecting  a 
uniformity  of  exercises  throughout  the  Public  Schools. 

"I  hope  before  the  end  of  the  current  year  to  issue  other 
booklets  giving  in  detail  the  Drill  Standard  work  for  both  Boys' 
and  Girls'  Departments,  and  also  a  Manual  of  Free  Exercises  for 
Infants  and  Junior  Classes.  Wands  and  dumb-bells  are  still 
urgently  required  for  the  schools. 

Tiraining  Colleges  and  High  Schools. 

"  The  Hurlstone  and  Fort-street  Students'  Training  Colleges 
and  the  Sydney  High  Schools  have  been  visited  regiuarly  each 
week  by  members  of  the  Cadet  Staff,  and  systematic  instruction 
in  the  principles  and  practice  of  drill  is  given.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  I  inspected  the  various  classes,  and  the  work  done  was 
most  satisfactory. 

DiriU  Inspection  of  Schools, 

"  I  have  inspected,  as  usual,  the  drill  at  the  schools  in  the 
Metropolitan  and  sub-Metropolitan  districts,  and  foimd  that  the 
improvement  recorded  last  year  has  been  kept  up,  the  classes 
arranged  for  pupil- teachers  being  mainly  responsible  for  this 
satisfactory  state  of  affairs." 

Public  Schools  Cadet  Cokps  Branch— Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements  for 
THE  Year  1899. 


ReeeipU. 

1 

Diibnneinttiti. 

1 

£     tf,  d. 

£ 

s,  d. 

£    9.  d. 

To  Balance  on  account 

1 

By  Salaries     —     Cadet 

of  1898      

98 

4  10 

Branch      .r. 

1  120    0    0 

' 

Amount        received 

Purchase     of     Am- 

from Treasury  on 

munition  

474  15    0 

aooottnt  of  1898-9 

Travelling  Expenses, 

Vote          

1,210 

0    0 

Carriage  of  Arms, 

Amount        received 

wvV  ••••                           ta*                           ••• 

708  18    6 

from  Treasury  on 

Grant     for    Annual 

aeoonnt   of    1899- 

' 

Prixe  Meeting     ... 

152  19    9 

1900  Vote 

2,400 

0    0  1 

Military  Instructors 

Equipment  of  School 

Cadets       

226    0  10 

' 

250  11  10 

3,708 

4  10 

t 

1 

Allowances  to  Bat- 
talion        Com- 
manders, etc. 

Rifle  Practice,  Mus- 
ketry, etc 

School    Drums    and 
Fife  Bands 

356    0    0 
68  17    0 
67    9    1 

3,415  11  11 

Unexpended  Balance 

for  year  1899 

292  12  11 

• 

£3,708 

4  10 

t 

£3,708    4  10 
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(iii.)  Needlework. 

The  Directress  of  Needlework  made  the  following  report 
on  the  work  in  this  branch  of  the  instruction  in  1899 : — 

"  The  needlework  executed  in  the  Metropolitan  schools  during 
1899,  under  the  supervision  of  work-mistresses,  teachers*  wives, 
and  pupil-teachers,  nas  been  varied  and  useful,  and  bears  more 
than  favourable  comparison  with  that  accomplished  in  the  past. 

•*  I  have  examined  and  reported  on  eighty-seven  Metropolitan 
and  sub-Metropolitan  schools,  including  Hurlstone  College,  the 
High  School,  Castlereagh-street,  and  the  Randwick  Asylum. 
In  all  15,453  pupils  were  present  at  examinations  of  needlework. 
This  niunber  does  not  include  the  examinations  of  needlework 
for  Public  School  exhibitions  or  for  prizes  and  awards  at  public 
competitions. 

"  Head-mistrusses  in  most  large  schools  take  interest  in  this 
subject,  and  evince  pleasure  at  the  success  of  pupils  in  this  as  in 
other  subjects,  thereby  stimulating  them  in  their  endeavours 
to  excel. 

Dressmaking. 

"  This  subject  still  receives  special  attention  from  work- 
mistresses,  and  is  carried  out  and  made  general  throughout 
Metropolitan  schools. 

Necessity  of  Separate  Work-rooms. 

"  At  present  there  exists  in  most  of  our  schools  a  very  great 
necessity  for  suitable  accommodation  for  sewing-classes.  In  my 
incidental  visits  to  schools  it  is  a  common  occurrence  for  an  oral 
lesson  to  be  going  on  immediatelv  beside,  or  in  the  same  class- 
room, where  the  se>ving  lesson  is  neing  conducted.  It  is  painful 
to  see  the  efforts  of  the  work-mistress  to  keep  order  and  retain 
her  pupils'  attention,  and  the  strain  on  both  teacher  and  pupils 
is  very  _great,  for  needlework  requires  undivided  attention. 

"At  Fort-street  Model  School,  where  all  the  conditions  are 
favourable,  the  needlework  lesson  is  hailed  with  delight,  the 
pupils  feel  peaceful  and  rested,  and  return  to  their  other  subjects 
with  renewed  zest  and  vigour. 

Miooed  Schools. 

"I  caimot  speak  too  highly  of  the  industn'  displayed  by 
mistresses,  teachers'  wives,  and  infent  school  mistresses  in 
charge  of  mixed  schools.  Many  of  these  schools  are  far  above 
the  standard  required.  The  introduction  of  needlework  in  lower 
classes  in  these  mixed  schools  continues  to  be  a  success.  Young 
children  are  amused  by  the  coloured  cotton  at  sewing  lessons, 
and  become  expert  in  form  and  in  making  small  model  clothing. 

Pupil-teachers. 

"  I  ma3r  repeat,  as  in  my  last  Annual  Report,  that  in  my  inci- 
dental visits  to  schools  it  was  apparent  that  the  pupil-teachers 
were  attentive  to  the  instruction  of  work-mistresses,  anxious  to 
excel,  showed  the  same  proficiency  in  the  art  of  needlework  as 
formerly,  and  that  the  same  aptitude  and  industry  continue  to 
prevail  among  them. 
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"  Since  the  introduction  of  work-aprons  and  needlebooks  the 
sewing  classes  in  most  schools  present  a  very  artistic  and  orderly 
appearance.  The  eflfect  and  influence  is  very  marked,  as  each 
girl  cultivates  independence  by  providing  her  own  materials 
and  vies  with  her  companions  in  neatness  and  form,  and  in 
many  cases  ori^nality  ot  design. 

"  in  conclusion,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  commend  the 
diligence  and  application  to  duty  on  the  part  of  work-mistresses 
mider  my  supervision  during  the  past  year;  also  to  speak 
highly  of  the  assistance  accorded  them  by  the  head  mistresses 
and  teachers  in  most  Metropolitan  schools." 

(iv.)  Music. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Music  for  the  same  year 
was  as  follows : — 

'*  During  1899, 1  have  visited  and  examined  all  PubUc  Schools 
in  the  Metropolitan  District  in  Vocal  Music  and  Theory. 

"  I  notice  with  pleasure  a  distinct  improvement  in  many  of 
the  smaller  schools,  in  several  of  which  the  singing  is  quite  equal 
to  that  in  the  largest,  and  in  a  few  the  best  singing  in  Sydney  is 
found  in  them.  There  is  a  steady  progression  in  the  art  of 
reading  at  sight  in  the  lower  classes  as  well  as  the  higher ;  to  this, 
as  bein^  realty  one  of  the  most  important  things,  I  have  constantly 
directea  the  attention  of  the  teachers,  and  am  therefore  pleased 
in  being  able  to  state  that  in  many  of  our  schools  the  children 
very  successfully  sang,  in  two  and  three  parts,  passages  which 
were  by  no  means  easy^ 

"  There  is  also  some  improvement  in  the  style  of  singing,  and 
greater  refinement  in  the  rendering  of  songs.  There,  however, 
IS  still  ample  room  for  further  improvement,  as  it  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  capability  of  the  teacher.  Perhaps  the  greatest  blemish 
to  be  found  is  the  enunciation  of  the  children ;  it  really  requires 
the  most  earnest  attention  of  the  teachers. 

*•'  The  general  mark,  both  in  singing  and  theory,  averages  within 
a  point  of  eleven — *  very  fair ';  and  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  the 
mark  for  the  lower  classes  of  the  schools  is  much  more  satis- 
factory than  in  previous  years. 

"  It  might  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  to  the  musical  celebration 
of  Fort-street  School  Jubilee.  There  are  not  many  schools  in 
the  world  that  could  place  a  chorus  of  a  thousand  'picked' 
voices  and  render  a  long  and  somewhat  diflScult  ode  in  the  style 
in  which  it  was  given,  as  the  time  of  preparation  was  very  short. 
It  is  the  best  proof  of  what  is  done  in  our  schools  in  the  way  of 
teaching  children  to  sing  *  at  sight.' 

"  I  would  also  venture  to  make  a  reference  to  *  School  Con- 
certs.' These  frequently  somewhat  disturb  and  interrupt  the 
ordinary  routine  of  school  work,  althouph  they  imdoiibtedly 
prove  very  acceptable  to  the  parents  as  well  as  the  children. 
My  suggestion  is  that  a  teacher  should  ask  permission  to  give  a 
concert  a  reasonable  time  ahead,  so  that  the  concert  work  could 
form  part  of  the  ordinary  singing  lessons;  thus  a  concert, 
thoroughly  well-prepared,  could  be  given  without  undue  inter- 
ference  with  the  school  work." 
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(v.)  Examination  Statistics. 

The  table  given  below  shows  the  number  of  pupils 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  Colony  examined  in  each  subject 
and  the  number  and  percentage  of  passes : — 


1 
1 

1 

•  •  •                •  •  • 
• « •                •  •  • 

•  •  •                  •  • 

•  t  •               •  •  • 

•  •  •                •  •  • 

<  •  •                •  « • 

on  Paper... 

•  •  •                       a  •  • 

•  •  •                        act 

•  •  •                         •  »  • 

•  •  •                        •  •  • 

•  •  •                        •  •  • 

•  •  •                         •  •  • 

•  •  ■                         •  fl  • 

•  •  •                         •  •  • 

•  •  •                        *  •  • 

•  •                            •  •  • 

•  •  •                         •  •  • 

•  •  •                        •  •  • 

•  •  •                        •  •  • 

•  «  •                        •  ■  • 

Estimated  Proficiency. 

Subjects. 

Total  Nnmber 
Examined. 

1 

Number 
Passed.        t 

Percentage  up  to 
above  Standard. 

Reading- 
Alphabet... 
Monosyllables    ... 
Easy  iS  arrative  ... 
Ordinary  Prose ... 

9,353 
35,997 
50,499 
68,157 

6,801 
29,742 
43,064 
60,724 

72 
82 
85 

88 

Totals      ... 

164,006 

60,698 
102,346 

140,331 

1 

85 

Writing— 
On  Slates 
In  Copy-books  and 

51,572 
87,981 

84 
85 

TotAls      ... 

163,043 

139,553 

85 

Dictation    

131,919 

• 

109,106 

82 

Arithmetic- 
Simple  Rvdes     ... 
Compound  Rules 
Higher  Rules     ... 

94,727 
40,349 
26,027 

74,520 
29,478 
18,684 

78 
73 
71 

Totals      ... 

Grammar- 
Elementary 
Advanced 

161,103 

34,419 
33,049 

122,682 

1        26,225 
24,351 

76 

76       ' 
73 

Totals      ... 

67,468 

50,576 

74 

Gfeography— 
Elementary 
Advanced 

31,989 
35,393 

1 

24,697 
27,812 

1 

77 
78 

Totals      ... 

67,382 

66,859 
15,048 

52,509 

49,665 
10,949 

77 

English 

Australian 

74 

72 
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;t8. 

1 

Estimated  Proflolency. 

Subjec 

' 

m-    .        .. 

Total  Nunjber 

Number 

Perceutage  up  to 

1 
1 

Ezamiiied. 

Passed. 

abo> 

1 

re  8taodard. 

Scripture  and  Moml  Lessons     . . 

1 
157,282 

121,577 

77 

( )l>ject  Lessons 

.  1      152,349 

122,340 

80 

Dramn^ 

.  1      156,851 

132,600 

84 

Masic 

..  ,      149,784 

121,626 

81 

French 

2,490 

1,885 

75 

Euclid 

..  1          8,574 

6,541 

76 

Algebra 

2,215 

1,688 

76 

^[ensuration 

5,144 

4,256 

82 

Latin 

2,138 

1,604 

Trigonometry 

41 

31 

75 

Needlework 

57,938 

52,586 

90 

Drill 

154,486 

131,226 

84 

Natural  Science 

8,903 

7,186 

80 

The  following  table  summarises  the  progress  in  efficiency 
made  in  the  diflferent  classes  of  schools  during  the  past  five 
years: — 


Class  of  Schools. 

• 

Percentage  tip  to 

or  aboTe  the  Standard. 

1895. 

'         1896.         1 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

Public 

97 

97         ' 

98 

98 

98 

Provisional 

82 

86 

92 

84 

85 

Half-time  ... 

89 

89 

91 

90 

91 

House-to-House  .. 

91 

95         1 

77 

77 

74 

Evening  Schools  . 

93 

93 

95 

100 

96 

All  Schools 

94 

95 

96 

95 

95 

[At  the  exhibition  of  work  done  in  the  schools  under  the 
London  School  Board,  held  in  London  in  November,  1900,  there 
was  an  interesting  and  represent^itive  collection  of  work  done  in 
various  schools  and  in  difterent  standards  which  was  about  to  be 
despatched  to  New  South  Wales.  This  well-arranged  collection 
of  school  exercises,  time-tables,  couraes  of  study,  photographs  of 
school  life,  drawing,  examples  of  modelling,  illustrations  of 
infant  school  exercises,  of  pnysical  training,  etc.,  su^ested  the 
thought  that  a  similar  interchange  of  school  work  might  profit- 
ably be  brought  about  from  time  to  time  between  educational 
autnorities  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire.] 
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APPENDIX    A. 

REGULATIONS    UNDER   THE    PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION 

ACT   OF    1880. 

Applications  for  Schools. 

1.  Applications  for  the  eAtablishment  of  the  several  clanscs  of  schools 
must  be^nade  on  the  forms  prescribecl,  which  may  l)e  obtained  at  the  Office 
of*  the  Department,  or  from  any  Inspector. 

Public  Schools. 

2.  A  Public  School  may  be  established  in  any  locality  where  a  regular 
attendance  of  twenty  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  years  is 
guaranteed. 

Inscnption, 

3.  In  the  case  of  every  Public  School,  whether  the  proi)ertjr  l)e  vested  in 
the  Minister  or  not,  the  words  "  I^blic  School "  only,  with,  if  desired,  the 
year  of  establishment,  shall  be  put  up  on  the  outside  of  the  building  in  a 
conspicuous  position. 

Uses  of  PMic  Scliool  Buiklin/fs» 

4.  No  use  shall  be  made  of  any  Public  School  building  tending  to  cause 
contention — such  as  the  holding  of  political  meetings,  or  bringing  into  it 
political  documents  or  petitions  for  signature — or  for  private  purposes. 
And  no  such  building  shall  be  used  as  a  place  of  public  worship,  or  for 
other  sectarian  purjwses,  unless  built  and  kept  in  repair  without  aid  from 
the  Minister  ;  nor  in  such  case,  if  objected  to  in  writing  by  one-fourth  of 
the  parents  or  the  children  attending  the  school ;  nor  can  schools  be  used 
for  any  special  purjKjse  without  the  consent  of  the  Minister. 

5.  Unless  the  sanction  of  the  Minister  has  been  previously  obtained, 
teachers  are  prohibited  from  inviting  or  receiving  subscriptions  for  any 
purpose  from  rublic  School  pupils,  nor  may  they  aUow  any  advertisements 
or  specimen  articles  of  merchandise  to  be  aistributed  or  exhibited  as 
advertisements  on  the  school  premises  by  teachers,  pupils,  or  other  persons 

Fees, 

6.  The  fee  payable  for  each  pupil  shall  be  3d.  per  week  up  to  four 
children  of  one  family,  and  for  four,  or  any  larger  number  from  the  same 
family,  the  total  amount  of  fees  shall  be  Is.  weekly.  Such  fees  shall  be 
paid  to  the  teachers  in  charge  on  or  before  school  closing  on  Friday  in  each 
week. 

7.  The  teacher  shall  demand  and  receive  such  fees  and  shall  record  the 
receipt  thereof,  at  the  time,  in  the  roll  book  of  the  school. 

8.  All  sums  received  by  teachers  as  school  fees  must  be  remitted  weekly 
or  monthly  to  the  Cashier  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  for  pay- 
ment into  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund,  together  with  statement 
in  the  prescribed  form.  At  the  same  time  a  formal  return  of  fees  shall  be 
forwarded  to  the  Accountant  of  the  Department 

Relief  front  Payment  of  School  Fees, 

9.  Application  to  be  relieved  from  payment  of  school  fees  shall  l>e  made 
upon  tne  prescribed  form,  which  niay  be  obtained  from  teachers  of  echools 
by  the  i>arents  or  guardians  of  children. 

St/indaf*d  for  Exemption  from  Attendance, 

10.  The  standard  of  education  required  by  the  20th  section  of  the  Public 
nstruction  Act  as  a  just  ground  for  exempting  any  child  from  the  obliga- 
tion to  attend  school,  shall  be  the  following  : — 

(1 .)  Reading — To  i*ead  the  Fourth  Book  of  any  authorised  series,  or,  at 
the  option  of  the  Inspector,  any  other  booK  of  equal  difficulty. 
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(2.)  Writing— To  write  in  a  neat  and  legible  hand,  and  without  serious 

errors  m  spelling,  a  passage  of  twelve  lines  to  be  dictated  slowly 

from  such  Dook. 
(3.)  Arithmetic — To  work  correctly  questions  of  ordinaiy  difficulty  in 

simple  and  compound  rules,   reduction,    simple  proportion  and 

practice. 

Superior  Public  Schools. 

11.  Any  Public  School  may  l>e  declared  a  Sui>erior  Public  School,  if,  after 
due  inquiry,  it  shall  be  found  that  the  attendance  thereat  is  sufficient  to 
enable  a  class  to  be  formed  of  not  fewer  than  twenty  pupils  in  one  depart- 
ment, who  have  been  educated  \\\>  to  the  standard  that  completes  the  coui^se 
prescribed  for  a  fourth  cla.ss. 

12.  In  addition  to  more  advanced  work  in  the  ordinary  subjects,  lessons 
in  other  branches  shall  l>e  given  to  the  highest  class,  as  under  : — 

To  Boys. — In  Mathematics,  Latin,  Science,  and  Drawing. 
To  Girls. — In  French,  Drawing,  and  Sanitary  Science. 

Instruction  may  also  be  given  in  such  other  bmnches  as  the  Minister  may 
from  time  to  time  consider  expedient. 

13.  Necessary  text-books  will  be  supplied  by  the  Minister. 

14.  Tlie  course  of  instruction  to  be  carried  out  in  the  highest  class  of  a 
Superior  Public  School  shall  be  that  prescribed  for  a  fifth  class  in  the 
standard  of  proficiency  ;  but  such  subjects  may  be  studied  each  year  as 
shall  be  prescribed  annually  for  the  Junior  or  Senior  Examinations  of  the 
Sydney  University. 

Evening  Pubuc  Schools. 

Signatw'es  to  Petttf^m. 

15.  Every  petition  for  the  establishment  of  an  Evening  Public  School 
must  be  signed,  on  behalf  of  ribt  fewer  than  ten  persons,  oy  the  parents, 
guardians,  or  other  residents  of  the  locality  in  which  it  is  desired  to  estab- 
lish such  school. 

Peraong  not  eliffible  to  Ite  Pupils. 

16.  No  person  below  the  age  of  14  years  shall  be  received  as  a  pupil  in 
any  Evenmg  Public  School  without  the  consent  of  the  Minister  or  until 
such  i)er8on  has  received  a  certificate  under  Section  35  of  the  Public 
Instruction  Act ;  and  no  teacher  or  pupil-teacher  employed  in  any  school 
established  or  maintained  under  this  Act  shall  be  eligible  for  aamission 
into  such  Evening  .Public  School  unless  authorised  by  the  local 
Inspector. 

Place  of  liolding  Evening  PMic  Schools. 

17.  An  Evening  Public  School  may  be  conducted  in  any  Public  School- 
room, in  any  class-room  attached  thereto,  or  elsewhere  in  a  suitable  place. 

Fnniiture  and  A]ypa}ntMg. 

18.  The  ordinary  school  furniture  and  apmratus  of  any  such  Public 
School  may  be  used  in  the  management  of  an  Evening  School. 

Books. 

19.  Necessary  supplies  of  reading  books  will  be  gmnted  to  Evening 
Public  Schools. 

Time  of  Meeting. 

20.  The  pupils  of  an  Evening  Public  School  shall  meet  for  instruction 
three  times  weekly  at  least,  and  every  such  meeting  shall  be  of  not  \^ha 

han  two  hours*  duration. 

Course  of  Instniction. 

21.  The  course  of  instruction  shall  comprise  reading,  writing,  dictation, 
arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography,  and  such  other  subjects  as  the 
Minister  may  from  time  to  time  determine. 
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Instnictwn  to  be  Secular. 

22.  The  instruction  imparted  must  l>e  secular,  in  accordance  with  section 
7  of  the  l*ublic  Instruction  Act. 

Fees, 

23.  Every  pupil  in  an  Evening  Public  School  shall  pa^  to  the  teacher 
weekly,  in  advance,  a  fee  not  exceeding  Is. ;  but  the  Mmister  may  relieve 
any  pupil  from  tne  payment  of  school  fees  where  inability  to  pay  is 
satisfactorily  shown. 

Fuel  and  Light. 

24.  Tlie  expense  of  providing  fuel  and  light  must  l)e  l)orne  by  the 
teacher. 

Jiegtsters. 

25.  A  class  roll  for  recording  the  attendance  of  pupils,  and  a  lesson 
register,  shall  be  kept  in  every  Evening  Public  School. 

Jieturns. 

2G.  Quarterly  and  annual  returns  shall  be  furnished  in  the  same  form  an 
in  Public  Schools. 

lMj)€ction  and  Contt'of. 

27.  Evening  Public  Schools  shall  l>e  subject  Ui  the  same  insiKt-tion  and 
control  as  Public  Schools. 

High  Schools. 

28.  Candidates  shall  be  eligible  for  admission  to  a  High  School  who 
have  completed  one  year's  attendance  in  the  third  cla.SH  of  a  Public  School, 
or  who  can  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  course  prescril>ed  for 
such  class  in  grammar,  dictation,  and  arithmetic  ;  and  in  either  geography 
or  history.  # 

29.  Examinations  for  admission  to  High  Schools  as  well  as  for  Scholar- 
ships and  Bursaries  shall  Ikj  held  half-yearly,  in  June  and  Decemlier. 
Scholarships  and  Bursaries  may  l)e  awarded  to  those  who  gain  the  most 
marks  at  examination  and  show  the  requisite  proficiency,  as  follows  :— 

ScHOLARSHIl»S. 

15  (7  to  boys  and  8  to  girls  in  June  :  8  to  l)oy8  and  7  to  girls  in 

December),  Sydney  High  School. 
5  Bathurst  Girls'  High  School. 
10  (5  to  boys  and  5  to  girls),  Maitland  High  School. 

Bursaries. 

10  Bursaries  for  Metropolitan  and  Sub-metrojiolitan  children  tenable 
at  the  Sydney  Higli,  Grammar,  or  Suf)erior  Schools. 

5  Bursaries  (2  to  boys  and  3  to  ^rls  in  June  ;  3  to  l)oys  and  2  to  girls 
in  December)  for  country  children  tenable  at  the  same  schools. 

2  Bursaries  in  June,  and  3  in  December,  Maitland  Girls'  High  School. 

2  Bursaries  in  June,  and  3  in  Deceml>er,  Bathurst  (4irls'  High  School. 

5  Bursaries,  Maitland  Boys'  High  School. 

30.  There  shall  be  two  grouj>s  of  subjects  for  examinations,  one  for 
Scholarships  and  one  for  Bursaries.    They  are— 

For  Scuolarships. 

(1.)  Grammar. — To  parse  the  more  difficult  words  in  a  passage  of  al»out 
six  lines.  To  distinguish  the  true  subjects  and  the  true  predicates 
in  sentences.  To  correct  inelegant  or  ungrammatical  expressi*ms. 
To  exemplify  the  correct  usage  of  picked  words. 

(2.)  Dictation. — To  write  a  passage  of  al)out  fourteen  lines,  dictated 
from  some  standard  author  or  from  an  ordinary  new.spaper,  with 
correct  spelling  and  punctuation. 

(3.)  AHthmetic. — To  solve  questions  in  proportion,  ^-ulgar  and  decimal 
fractions,  and  interest. 


i 
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Schools,  first  naif -year. 
(5.)  Euclid  (for  hoys  only), — Book  I,  Definitions,  etc.  :    Projiositions  1 

to  20  inclusive. 
(6.)  Algehn  (for  boys  only  J. — First  four  rules. 

FoK  Bursaries. 

(1.)  Grammar, — As  for  Scholarships. 

(2.)  Dictation. — As  for  Scholarships. 

(3.^  Arithmetic. — As  for  Scholarships. 

(4.)  Histovjf. — Henrv  VII  to  Victoria  inclusive ;  History  of  Australia 

as  taught  in  Public  Schools. 
(5.)  .Geogirijihy. — Europe,  Asia,  America,  and  Australia,  as  prescribe*! 

for  third  and  fourtn  classes  in  Public  Schools. 
(6.)  Drawing  and  Music. — As  prescribed  for  Third  and  Fourtli  Classes 

in  Riblic  Schools. 

No  candidate  will  l)e  i)ennitted  to  compete  for  a  Sydney  Scholarship  or 
Hui-sary  who  lives  nearer  to  a  country  High  School  than  to  Sydney  ;  rice 
nersn^  no  Sydney  candidate  may  comiiete  for  a  country  Bursary  or  Scholar- 
.sJiip. 

Kvery  applicant  for  either  a  Scholarship  or  a  Bursary  must  state  in  his 
application  what  school  he  intends  to  enter. 

Bursars  electing  to  attend  a  High  School  and  all  Scholars  are  exjiected  to 
attend  the  High  School  nearest  by  a  [iracticable  route  to  their  places  of 
residence.  In  exceptional  circumstances,  however,  the  Minister  may,  on 
application  being  made,  sanction  a  departure  from  this  rule.  The  applica- 
tion should  accomjwiny  the  form  notiiying  intention  to  compete. 

31.  Candidates  whocomi)ete  for  a  Bursary  or  Scholarship  more  than  once 
will  be  eligible  for  a  Bursary  or  Scholarship  only  for  the  period  remaining 
out  of  three  ^'ears  from  the  date  of  their  first  competition,  and  no  candidate 
will  be  i^ei nutted  to  comj^te  after  having  attended  a  High  School. 

32.  X  Scholarship  will  be  tenable  for  three  years,  subject  to  good  reports 
from  teachers,  and  will  entitle  a  pijpil  to  a  free  grant  of  text-l)ook8  antl  to 
free  education  in  a  High  School.  The  examination  for  scholarships  will  l)e 
o|)en  to  all  l)oys  and  girls  under  14  years  of  age  on  the  day  of  examination. 

33.  A  Bunsary  will  be  tenable  for  three  vears,  subject  to  good  reports 
from  teachers,  and  will  entitle  a  pupil  to  a  free  grant  of  text-lKX)ks  and  to 
free  education  in  a  High  School,  a  Superior  Public  School,  or  in  the  Sydney 
Grammar  School.  When  a  pupil  holding  a  Bursary  must  necessarily  l>oard 
away  from  home  in  order  to  attend  one  of  these  scnools,  an  allowance  not 
exceeding  £30  a  year,  in  addition  to  free  education  and  text-books,  Mill  l)e 
made,  but  when  it  is  not  necessary,  on  account  of  distance,  to  l)oard  away 
from  home,  the  allowance  will  not  exceed  £10  a  year. 

34.  No  pupil  will  be  awarded  a  Bursary  whose  parents  or  guardians  are 
in  a  position  to  pay  for  his  education;  but.  subject  to  this  proviso,  the 
examination  for  Bursaries  will  be  open  to  all  Imys  and  girls  under  14  years 
of  age  who  have  attended  a  Public  School  vcitix  reasonable  regularity  for 
the  two  years  preceding  the  date  of  examination. 

35.  The  fee  to  l)e  charged  at  a  High  School  shall  be  £3  3s.  i)er  quarter, 
payable  in  advance. 

3().  The  fees  shall  in  no  case  be  the  property  of  the  teachers  but 
shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Cashier  for  payment  into  the  Consolidated  Revenue 
Fund. 

37.  The  parents  or  guardians  of  candidates  for  Bursaries  or  Scholarships 
must  fill  in  and  forward  to  the  Under  Secretary  the  necessary  forms  of 
application  at  least  three  weeks  before  the  date  of  examination.  Such 
forms  may  be  obtained  at  the  Deimrtment  of  Public  Instruction. 

State  Bursaries  for  University  Education. 

38.  Ten  Bursaries,  six  for  boys  and  four  for  girls,  tenable  for  three  years 
at  the  Sydney  University,  will  lie  awarded  annually  on  the  i)osition  of 
candidates  at  the  annual  matriculation  examination. 
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39.  Candidates  must  be  under  18  years  of  age  at  the  date  of  examination, 
and  must  have  attended  a  High  School,  a  Public  School,  or,  as  State 
Bursars,  the  Sydney  Grammar  School,  for  the  year  i)reviou8  to  the 
examination  ;  and  they  must  produce  satisfactory  testimonials  of  character 
from  the  head  masters  of  the  schools  they  have  attended. 

40.  They  must  satisfy  the  Minister  of  rublic  Instniction  that  their  own 
and  their  j>arents'  means  are  unequal  to  the  exnense  of  the  University 
education.  To  a  successful  competitor  who  resiaes  at  such  distance  from 
the  University  as  to  be  unable  to  travel  to  and  fro  daily,  a  full  Bursary  will 
be  awarded ;  while  to  one  who  resides  in  the  metroj>olitan  or  sub-metro- 
politan insnectorial  district,  within  easy  access  of  the  University,  part  of  a 
Bursary  only  will  be  awarded.  The  candidate's  status  as  to  whetner  he  can 
lie  deemed  eligible  for  a  full  Bursary  or  jiart  of  a  Bursary  will  be  decided  by 
the  Minister  before  his  admission  to  examination. 

41.  A  Bursary  shall  entitle  pupils  to  text-l)ooks  and  free  education, 
together  with  an  allowance  not  exceeding  £20  per  annum  to  those  who 
ueed  not  IxMird  away  from  home,  and  not  exceeding  £50  to  those  who  must 
necessarily  do  so  ;  [)rovided  that  a  Bursar  who  wins  and  elects  to  hold  a 
Scholarship  or  Exhibition  offered  by  the  Senate  of  the  University  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  from  the  two  sources  conjointly  an  allowance  of  not  more 
than  £50  jier  annum. 

42.  Every  Bursar  must  matriculate  at  the  University  and  attend  day 
lectures  ;  and  he  shall  continue  to  hold  the  Bursary  only  on  condition  that 
his  conduct  be  good,  and  that  he  pass  creditably  the  examination  at  the  end 
of  the  first  and  second  years  after  nis  matriculation. 

43.  The  parents  or  guardians  of  candidates  must  fill  in  and  forward  to 
the  Under  Secretary  the  necessary  fonns  of  application  for  University 
liursaries  at  least  three  weeks  before  the  date  of  the  matriculation  examina- 
tion. Such  forms  may  be  obtained  at  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

Provisional  Schools. 

44.  A  Provisional  School  may  be  established  in  any  locality  where  not 
fewer  than  ten,  and  not  more  than  nineteen,  children  between  the  ages  of  5 
and  14  years  can  regularly  attend  such  school ;  pronded  that  no  Provisional 
School  shall  be  establish^  within  4  miles,  by  tne  nearest  route  practicable 
for  children,  of  any  existing  Public,  Provisional,  or  half-time  School. 

45.  The  necessary  school  buildings  and  furniture  for  a  provisional  School, 
as  well  as  the  requisite  lKX)ks  and  apparatus,  \^ill  be  provided  at  the  cost  of 
the  Dei»artinent. 

46.  To  ensure  the  continuance  of  a  Provisional  School,  the  provisions  of 
the  Public  Instruction  Act  must  be  duly  observed,  and  an  average  attend- 
ance of  not  fewer  than  ten  pupils  maintained. 

47.  School  fees  shall  be  jmid  at  the  same  rate  as  prescnbed  for  Public 
Schools,  and  the  sums  received  shall  be  paid  to  the  Consolidated  Revenue. 

48.  Provisional  Schools  must  be  conaucted  in  every  respect  as  Public 
Schools,  and  be  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Instruction  Act 
and  Eegulations. 

Schools  Taught  by  Itinerant  Tk.xchkrs. 

(AJ)  Half-time  Srhaoh. 

49.  Wherever  twenty  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  14  years  are 
residing  within  an  estimated  radius  of  10  miles  from  a  central  point,  and 
can  be  collected  in  two  groups  that  will  give  a  united  average  attendance 
of  sixteen  children,  an  Itinerant  Teacher  may  l>e  appoint^l  to  visit  such 
places,  and  the  schools  so  established  shall  Ite  designated  Half-time  Schools. 

50.  Aid  vdW  not  l:>e  granted  towards  the  maintenance  of  such  schools 
unless  suitable  schoolrooms  be  provided  by  the  api)licAifts. 

51.  No  schoolroom  shall  be  approved  unless  it  be  at  least  12  feet  in 
width,  l>e  floored  and  ceiled,  be  provided  with  a  fireplace,  and  be  properly 
lighted  and  ventilated. 

52.  A  full  supply  of  furniture  and  school  1>ooks  shall  be  granted  as  a 
first  stock  to  all  schools  newly  established,  and  further  grants  will  be  made 
from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  deemed  exi»edient. 
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53.  The  same  registers  are  to  be  kept,  and  the  same  returns  fm-nished  as 
in  Public  Schools.  • 

54.  Every  teacher  must  divide  his  time  between  the  schools  under  his 
charge  in  such  a  way  as  to  effect  the  largest  amount  of  good.  Where 
practicable  the  schools  should  be  taught  day  about,  but  if  found  more 
suitable  other  arrangements  may  Ije  made  under  the  authority  of  the 
Inspector  having  supervision  of  the  schools.  The  parent  or  guardian  of 
eacn  child  is  to  be  supplied  by  the  teacher  with  a  time-table,  showing  the 
houi*s  at  which  school  opens  and  closes. 

55.  Half-time  Schools  shall  be  classified  in  the  same  manner  as  Public  or 
Provisional  Schools^  according  to  the  total  average  attendance  of  pupils  at 
the  stations  at  which  the  teacher  gives  instruction,  no  child  being  counted 
twice. 

56.  The  scaleof  fees  for  BLalf-time  Schools  shall  be,  for  five  days'  teaching : — 
For  one  child  in  a  family,  3d. 

For  two  children  in  a  family,  6d. 
For  three  children  in  a  family,  9d. 
For  four  or  more  children  in  a  familv.  Is. 
The  sums  received  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  teacher  to  the  Cashier  for 
l>ayment  into  the  Consolidated  Revenue. 

57.  As  regards  instruction,  every  Half-time  School  is  to  be  conducted  in 
all  respects  as  a  Public  School. 

58.  Teachers  are  required  to  insist  on  the  carrying  out  of  a  systematic 
course  of  home  lessons. 

59.  Teachers  will  be  held  directly  responsible  to  the  Insi)ector8  under 
whose  suiiervision  they  are  placed. 

60.  At  the  end  of  each  month  a  report  upon  the  work  done  during  that 
period  must  be  furnished  by  teachers  to  the  Inspector. 

(B.)  Hou^-to-house  Sch<x>ls. 

61.  In  localities  where  an  average  attendance  of  sixteen  pupils  can  be 
guaranteed  in  three  or  more  groups,  and  where  suitable  rooms  for  teaching 
are  provided  by  the  residents,  an  Itinerant  Teacher  may  be  appointed  to 
visit  such  places,  and  the  schools  so  established  shall  be  designated  House- 
to-house  Schools. 

62.  The  mode  in  which  a  teacher's  time  shall  l>e  apportioned  between  the 
several  families  visited  by  him  will  l>e  determined  by  the  Minister,  on  in- 
formation furnished  by  the  Inspector. 

63.  The  subjects  of  instruction  shall  be  lunited  to  reading,  writing, 
dictation,  and  arithmetic.  It  is  required  that  the  teacher  shall  supplement 
his  oral  instruction  by  a  systematic  course  of  home  lessons. 

64.  As  a  condition  to  payment  of  salary,  he  must  keep  a  record  of  the 
pupils'  attendance  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  furnish  punctually  and 
accurately  such  returns  as  may  be  reqiiired  dv  the  Department. 

65.  Necessary  text-books  and  materials  will  be  supplied  on  requisition, 
as  in  the  case  of  other  schools. 

66.  The  school  fees  payable  shall  be  at  the  same  rate  as  prescribed  for 
Half-tune  schools,  and  the  sums  received  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Cashier 
for  payment  into  the  Consolidated  Revenue. 

General  Regulations. 

Grants  of  School  Books,  <fcc. 

67.  Grants  of  school  books  and  apparatus  shall  be  made  from  time  to 
time,  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  to  all  schools  under  supervision  of  the 
Minister,  in  promrtion  to  the  average  number  of  children  in  attendance. 
A  full  supi)ly  will  be  granted  to  schools  newly  established. 

Req%iisitions  for  School  Materials. 

68.  Requisitions  for  supplies  should  be  forwarded  at  the  end  of  a  quarter 
only. 

Character  of  School  Books. 

69.  Such  books  only  as  are  supplied  or  sanctioned  by  the  Minister  shall 
be  used  in  any  school  for  ordinary  instruction. 
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TeacJiers  not  to  Sell  Copy-books  or  Stationen/. 

70.  Teachers  are  ftot  allowed  to  sell  copy-books,  stationery,  or  sewing,  or 
other  materials  to  pupils,  but  in  country  places  wliere  prescribed  lx)oks 
cannot  be  purchased,  teachers,  provided  they  make  no  profit  by  so  doing, 
may  obtain  such  boojcs  for  their  pupils. 

AjyKiratua. 

71.  The  term  ai)i»aratus  shall  be  held  to  include  maps,  diagiams,  pictures, 
blackboards,  easels,  ball-frames,  and  Kindergarten  apjiliances. 

Registei'Sy  d:c.,  to  he  kept, 

72.  The  undermentioned  Registers  and  Forms  shall  be  kept,  according  to 
directions  supplied  with  them,  by  every  teacher  :  (a)  Admission  llegister, 
(/>)  Class  Roll,  (r)  Dailv  Report  Book,  {d)  Punishment  Book,  (f)  Lesson 
Register,  (/)  Time-table,  and  {y)  Programme  of  Lessons  for  each  Class. 

Returns, 

73.  Quarterly,  half-yearly,  and  annual  returns  shall  be  furnished  from 
every  school.  Each  quarterly  return  must  be  neatlv  made  out  in  duplicate, 
one  copy  to  l>e  retained  by  the  teacher  as  a  record,  and  the  other  to  be 
furnished  to  the  Insy)ector  on  the  last  Saturday  preceding  the  Midwinter 
and  Christmas  vacations,  and  in  other  cases  on  tne  last  Saturday  in  the 
months  of  March  and  September.  The  annual  return  must  be  forwarded, 
with  the  (luarterly  return,  immediatelv  after  the  close  of  the  December 
(quarter.  The  half-yearly  return  must  be  forwarded  at  the  end  of  the  June 
and  December  quarters. 

Commencement  of  duty, 

74.  When  a  teacher  is  appointed  to  a  school  he  must  report  to  the 
Inspector  of  the  District  the  date  of  arrival  at  his  jK)st  and  the  date  of 
commencing  duty. 

Uesujtuttioti  of  a  Teacher, 

lb.  A  teacher  is  required  to  give  not  less  than  one  month's  notice  of  his 
intended  resignation,  >vhich  shall  take  etfect  on  the  last  day  of  the  month 
indicated.  Before  receiving  salarv  for  the  last  month  he  must  hand  over 
to  a  person  duly  authorised  all  school  property  belonging  to  the  Minister, 
and  make  out,  m  duplicate,  an  inventory  of  the  same  ;  one  copy  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  Inspector,  the  other  to  be  left  with  the  school  records. 

Duties  of  Teachers. 

76.  The  duties  of  teachers  shall  be  : 

To  observe  faithfully  all  regulations  aflfecting  him  or  his  school. 

To  carry  out  the  suggestions  of  Inspectors. 

To  teach  according  to  the  course  of  secular  instruction. 

To  maintain  the  discipline  prescribed  in  the  Regulations. 

To  ktop  the  school  records  neatly,  and  to  furnish  returns  punctually. 

To  see  that  the  undermentioned  documents  are  kept  posted  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  school-room,  namely  : — (a)  The  Regulations  ; 
(i)  Notice  to  visitors  ;  (c)  Course  of  Secular  Instruction  ;  (f^Time- 
table  ;  (e)  Programme  of  Lessons ;  (/)  Scale  of  Fees  :  {g)  Pro- 
clamation as  to  obligatory  attendance  ;  {h)  List  of  Public  School 
Board. 

To  take  char^  of  the  school  buildings  and  all  property  belonging  to 
the  Minister,  and  to  be  responsible  for  keeping  the  school 
premises  in  good  order  and  tenantable  repair— reasonable  wear 
and  tear  excepted— and  to  see  that  they  are  not  used  for  any 
other  than  school  purposes  without  the  Minister's  permission. 

Classification  of  Schools — Condition  of  retention  in  Class. 

Regulations  77  and  78  will  be  found  above  in  Section  II.  of  the  report, 
under  **  Classification  of  Public  Schools." 
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Work- t/ii  stresses. 

79.  The  time  devoted  to  their  duties  by  work-niistressea  shall  be  as 
follows :— - 

Days  a  Week. 
In  First-class  schools  with  an  attendance  of  250  girls  ...        0 

In  First-class  schools  with  an  attendance  of  fewer  than  250 

Js»»   A»J  «••  •■•  «•■  ■••  ••«  •••  *••  ■••  M- 

In  Second-claf*s  sclnMiI.s     4 

80.  Each  work-mistress  shall  l>e  required  to  keep  a  i*ecord,  shoTiing  the 
names  of  the  pupils,  as  well  aa  the  dates  of  commencing  and  completing 
each  piece  of  work.  The  record  is  to  be  preserved  for  the  information  of 
the  Inspector  and  of  the  Directress  of  Needlework. 

81.  The  regular  teachers  of  such  classes  as  may  be  receiving  instruction 
in  needlework  will  be  expected  to  assist  the  work-mistress  in  the  perform- 
ance of  her  duties. 

Training  Schools. 

Classes  of  Candidates. 

82.  The  Minister  may  authorise  to  be  received  into  the  Training  Schools, 
annually,  three  classes  of  candidates,  namely,  Scholarship  Candidates — 
Thirty  punil-teachers  whose  term  of  service  has  expired,  and  who  have 
obtained  tne  highest  marks  amon^  those  those  passing  the  entrance  exam- 
ination ;  Half-Scliolnrship  Candidates — Tw'enty  pupU-teachers  whose  term 
of  service  has  expired,  and  who  have  obtained,  after  the  first  thirty,  the 
next  highest  marks  among  those  imssing  the  entrance  examination,  and  are 
prepared  to  pay  half  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  while  in  training ;  Non- 
Srholarsliip  Candidates — Other  pupil -teachers  who  have  passed  the  entrance 
examination  and  are  prepared  to  iwiy  the  whole  cost  of  their  maintenance 
while  in  training. 

Conditions  of  Afl mission. 

83.  Before  admission,  every  candidate  must  make  a  declaration  that  he 
intends,  in  good  faith,  to  follow  the  profession  of  a  teacher  in  schools  under 
the  Minister,  and  that  he  will  accept  a  situation  in  any  district  to  which 
he  may  be  appointed.  He  must  also  procure  a  ^arantee  from  two  respon- 
sible persons  that  the  whole  exi>ense  of  his  training  defrayed  by  the  State 
will  ]>e  refunded,  if,  from  any  cause  whatever,  he  sliall  not  enter  the  service 
of  the  Minister,  or  shall  leave  it  in  less  than  three  years  from  the  date  of  his 
first  appointment. 

Terms  of  Trainitu/. 

84.  Entrance  examinations  shall  be  held  yearly  in  December ;  and  the 
periods  of  training  will  be  one  year,  two  years,  three  years,  as  may  be  found 
expedient. 

Allmvances  dnrinr/  Training. 

85.  The  following  allowances  may  be  made  to  students  who  satisfy  the 
aforementioned  conditions  and  pass  successfully  the  prescribed  examin- 
ations : — To  scholarship  students,  £6  per  month  :  to  half-scholarship 
students,  £3  per  month.  Where  the  school  is  prepared  to  receive  students 
into  residence,  board  and  lodging  will  be  provided  free,  and  an  allowance 
of  £1  and  10s.  per  month  respectively  will  oe  made. 

Practical  Traini'ng. 

8G.  The  students  shall  be  trained  in  the  practical  management  of  schools 
by  attendance  at  the  Practising  Schools  or  at  such  other  schools  as  the 
^linister  may  direct. 

Examiimtifms. 

87.  Oral  examinations  of  the  students  shall  be  held  periodically  to  test 
their  attention  and  progress  ;  and  written  examinations  shall  take  place 
yearly,  in  December,  when  provisional  classifications  will  bp  awarded 
according  to  attainments  and  teaching  skill  to  students  who  hav&  completed 
their  course.  No  certificate  shall  be  confirmed  until  the  Inspector's  Report 
shows  that  the  student  is  successful  in  the  management  of  a  school 
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Government  op  Schools. 
Public  School  Board*. 

88.  The  Minister  reserves  to  himself  the  power  of  controlling, 
through  his  officers,  the  internal  management  of  schools ;  but. 
for  other  purposes,  he  will  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  Public  School 
Boards,  vmenever  suitable  persons  are  found  to  fill  the  office, 

89.  Every  Public  School  Board,  at  the  first  meeting  thereof,  shall  elect 
from  the  members  a  Chairman,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  correspond  with 
the  Minister  on  behalf  of  the  Board  ;  and  the  Board  may  in  like  manner 
appoint  such  other  honorary  officers,  being  members  of  tne  Board,  as  the 
Board  may  deem  expedient. 

90.  A  Public  School  Board  may,  by  resolution  passed  at  a  duly  constituted 
meeting  thereof,  appoint  any  member  or  members  to  perform  the  duty, 
prescribed  bv  the  19tn  section  of  the  Public  Instructicn  Act,  of  visiting  any 
r)f  the  schools  placed  under  the  suix?rvision  of  the  Board  ;  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  member  or  members  so  appointed  to  reix)rt  the  results  of 
an^  such  visitation  to  the  Board,  who  will,  if  necessary,  report  to  the 
Mmister. 

91.  The  grounds  upon  which  any  Public  School  Board  shall  exercise  the 
power  conferred  on  it  by  the  section  before-mentioned  to  suspend  a  teacher 
for  misconduct,  shall  be  the  following : — Unfitness  on  the  part  of  such 
teacher  to  perform  his  duties  from  intemperance,  immoral  conduct^  gross 
neglect  of  duty,  or  continued  absence  from  duty  without  leave. 

92.  Public  School  Boards  shall,  before  leaving  the  school  under  visitation, 
report  to  the  Minister  any  case  in  which  a  teacher  is  suspended  by  them, 
and  apprise  the  Inspector  having  charge  of  such  school  by  letter. 

93.  Public  School  Boards  are  expected  to  use  every  endeavour  to  induce 
parents  to  send  their  children  regularly  to  school,  and  to  report  the  names 
of  any  parents  or  guardians  who  refuse  or  fail  to  educate  their  children. 

94.  When  the  course  laid  down  in  Regulations  imder  the  13th  section  of 
the  Public  Instruction  Act  for  relieving  parents  and  guardians  from  pay- 
ment of  school  fees  by  the  Minister  is  not  convenient,  application  may  be 
made  by  parents  or  guardians  to  the  Public  School  Board  of  the  district ; 
and,  if  satisfied  as  to  the  inability  of  the  applicants  to  pay  school  fees,  such 
Public  School  Board  may  issue  a  certificate  of  exemption  from  i)ayment 
thereof  for  a  i>eriod  not  exceeding  three  months,  and  snail  thereupon  report 
the  case  to  the  Minister. 

95.  In  addition  to  the  powers  conferred  on  such  Boards  by  the  Public 
Instruction  Act.  the  Minister  entrusts  to  them  the  following  duties  :-  (a) 
To  take  care  that  the  school  buildings  are  not  used  for  any  improper 
purpose.  (A)  to  see  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  suitable  furniture  and 
apparatus  is  provided,  (r)  To  take  precautions  for  excluding  from  the 
school,  during  its  ordinary  business,  all  books  not  sanctioned  by  the 
Minister,  {d)  To  insi>ect  periodically  the  School  Registers  and  Records, 
(e)  To  see  that  the  school  is  open  on  all  the  usual  school  days,  and  that  the 
tcfacher  is  present  at  his  work.  (/)  To  observe  whether  the  teacher  dis- 
charges his  duties,  to  report  his  conduct  to  the  Minister  when  he  is  in  fault, 
and  to  protect  him  from  vexatious  complaints. 

In^})€Ct<jrs  of  ScIkjoIs, 

96.  Inspectors  and  other  persons  deputed  by  the  Minister  to  visit  any 
school  shall  be  furnished  with  proper  credentials.  Every  teacher  is 
required  to  treat  such  persons  with  deference ;  to  carry  out  their  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  the  school ;  and  to  obey  their  instructions  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  Public  Instruction  Act  and  the  Regulations. 

Duties  of  Inspectors. 

97.  Inspectors  are  to  enforce  observance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Public 
Instruction  Act  and  of  the  Regulations ;  but  their  decisions  shall  be  subject 
to  appeal  to  the  Minister.  They  are  to  examine  into  the  conditions  of 
schools,  and  to  inquire  into  all  matters  which  it  may  be  expedient  to  report 
to  the  Minister.  Thev  are  authorised  to  determine  all  questions  of  school 
management,  and  to  take  the  teaching  of  a  class  or  of  a  school  into  their 
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own  hands  for  a  time,  to  show  the  teacher  how  defective  methods  may  be 
improved. 

Anniial  Inspections. 

98.  Once  at  least  in  the  year,  every  school  in  each  Inspector's  district 
shall  be  \'i8ited  by  him  and  the  pupils  be  examined  as  to  tneir  proficiency 
in  the  seveml  bi-anches  of  instruction  as  authoritatively  prescnbed.  He 
shall,  within  six  days  of  such  ins|>ection,  send  a  report  tnereupon  to  the 
Minister,  together  with  such  observations  on  the  stiite  of  the  school  gener- 
ally as  snail  appear  to  him  to  be  called  for. 

Cmiduct  of  Tnsj)ec(o)'8. 

99.  In  their  intercourse  with  teachei*s,  InspecUirs  should  be  guided  by 
feelings  of  respect  for  the  teacher's  office,  and  of  sympathy  with  his  labours. 
They  should  exhibit  towards  teachers  every  passible  courtesy,  treating  them 
at  all  times  with  the  considemtion  and  kmdness  which  the  difficulties  of 

heir  position  demand. 

Obset^vation  Book, 

100.  The  Inspector's  remarks  upjon  the  state  of  a  school  visited  by  him 
shall,  at  the  close  of  the  examination,  be  entered  in  the  Observation  Book 
of  the  school,  which,  as  a  record,  is  to  be  carefully  preserved.  Entries 
therein  must  not  be  erased  or  altered. 

School  Routine  and  Discipline. 
Functtuilit]/, 

101.  With  a  view  to  the  proper  training  of  their  pupils,  teachers  must 
conduct  the  operations  of  their  scnools  with  pimctuality  and  regularity. 

Cleanliness, 

102.  Habits  of  neatness  and  cleanliness  are  to  be  encouraged  among  the 
pupils,  not  only  by  precept,  but  by  the  personal  example  of  the  teachers, 
and,  if  necessary,  may  be  enforced.  Teachers  are  also  responsible  for 
keeping  the  schoolrooms  and  furniture  clean  and  arranged  in  an  orderly 
manner. 

Order  and  Conduct, 

103.  Teachers  are  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  their  pupils  the  necessity  for 
orderly  and  modest  behaviour,  as  well  as  for  obedience  to  teachers  and  to 
the  rules  of  the  school.  Pupils  should  also  be  trained  to  exhibit  respect  for 
the  property  of  others,  whetner  public  or  private  ;  to  regard  the  feelings  of 
their  fellows  ;  to  be  honest  and  truthful,  attentive  under  instruction,  and 
conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty. 

Government  of  Pupils, 

104.  In  the  government  of  pupils  a  teacher  must  avoid  all  degmding 

imnishments.  His  discipline  should  be  mild  but  firm,  his  manner  Kindly, 
lis  demeanour  cheerful,  and  his  language  marked  on  all  occasions  by  strict 
propriety.  While  overlooking  no  offence,  his  aim  should  be  to  prevent  the 
necessity  for  punishment  by  effecting  the  improvement  of  the  offender. 

Corj)oral  Punishment, 

105.  Corporal  punishment  may  be  inflicted,  but  by  the  principal  teacher 
only,  or  by  an  assistant  with  his  approval.  It  should  be  restricted  to 
extreme  cases ;  and  the  teacher  must  keep  a  record  of  the  time  and  place  of 
punishment,  its  amount  and  the  nature  of  the  offence.  [See  also  Clause 
19  of  Instructions  to  Teachers.] 

Exptdsion  of  Pupils, 

106.  No  pupil  shall  be  expelled  from  any  school  except  by  authority  of 
the  Minister. 

Suspension. 

107.  A  pupil  may,  nevertheless,  for  gross  insolence,  persistent  disobedience 
profanity,  or  immoral  conduct,  be,  by  the  teacher,  forthwith  removed  from 
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the  school :  provided  that,  m  every  such  case,  the  matter  shall  be  rcix>rted 
without  delay  to  the  Minister  ;  and,  until  its  settlement  by  him,  the  pupil 
shall  not  be  readmitted.  Where  a  pupil  is  thus  suspended,  the  parents  should 
bo  at  once  iufonned  of  the  facts. 

Playgrouyid  Supe^nnsion, 

108.  The  conduct  of  pupils  in  the  playground  must  be  carefully  super- 
vised by  tne  teacher ;  and  he  must  see  tnat,  in  proceeding  to  school  and 
retmniing  from  it,  their  l>ehaviour  is  orderly.  While  pupils  are  on  the  schoo] 
l»romi.se.H,  tca<*hcrs  are  rosix>nsibl(*  for  seeing  that  thoy  do  not  suffer  from 
exiKJsurc  to  heat  or  rain,  and  in  i>erforming  this  duty  may  for  the  puliioses 
of  shade,  shelter,  or  lunch,  use  any  weather-shed,  classroom,  or  schoolroom. 

Religious  Vietp^  of  Pujnls  or  of  Parents. 

109.  Nothing  must  ever  be  said  or  done  by  any  teacher,  in  a  pupil's 
hearing  or  presence,  calculated  to  offend  the  religious  views  of  that  pupil, 
or  of  any  other  in  tne  school,  or  of  the  parents  of  any  pupil. 

Dai  ft/  Rmitine. 

110.  In  all  schools  maintained  or  aided  by  the  Minister,  the  daily  routine 
shall  be  that  speciiied  hereunder :  Provided  that,  by  permission  of  the 
Minister,  the  time  of  assembling  may  be  half  an  hour  earlier  than  that  speci- 
fied ;  in  which  case,  the  several  tunes  stated  will  be  earlier  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. In  coimtry  schools  the  midday  recess  may,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Minister,  be  reduced  to  one  hoiu*.  In  order  that  gates  and  doors  may  be 
unlocked  and  suitable  preparations  made  for  the  work  of  the  day,  teachers 
of  all  ranks  miLst  be  at  their  schools  in  the  morning  at  least  half  an  hour 
befoi?e  the  time  si)ecified  for  beginning  lessons. 

Mof*ning, 

At  9.  All  teachers  to  be  present.  All  school  materials  to  be  prepared 
for  lessons. 

At  9.25.  Pupils  to  l)e  arranged  in  ranks,  inspected  as  to  cleanliness,  and 
marched  into  school. 

At  9.30.  Lessons  (for  special  religious  instruction)  to  commence;  as 
noted  in  the  time-table  prescribed  by  Rule  111  below. 

At  1 1.    Recess  to  be  spent  in  the  playground  by  pupils  and  teachers. 

At  11.15.    Lessons  to  be  rasumed  according  to  the  time  table. 

At  12.25.    Class-roll  to  l>e  called  and  marked. 

At  12. 30.    The  school  to  be  dismissed  for  midday  recess. 

A/Mmoon. 

From  12.30  to  1.53.    Recess  for  dinner  and  recreation,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  teachers. 
At  155.    Pupils  to  be  arranged,  inspected,  and  marched  into  school. 
At  2.    Lessons  to  recommence  as  notea  in  the  time-table. 
At  3.55.    The  roll  to  be  called  and  marked. 
At  4.    The  .school  to  be  dismissed. 

Time-tahle. 

111.  The  tiine-table  to  be  observed  in  the  schools  is  the  following,  except 
that  in  cases  within  the  i)roviso  to  the  preceding  Regulation,  the  time  m 
each  instance  will  l>e  half  an  hoiu-  earlier  than  speciiied  : — 

From  9.30  to  10.30.    Special  religious  instniction  :  or,  where  no  religious 
teacher  is  in  attendance,  ordinary  instruction. 
From  10.30  to  12-30.    Ordinary  instruction. 
From  12.30  to  2.    Recess  for  dmner  and  reassembling. 
From  2  to  4.     Ordinary  instruction. 

Sjfecf'al  Relu/fons  IifStntrfion, 

112.  AMiere  the  time  specified  for  special  religious  instruction  is  incon- 
venient, some  other  hour  may  be  fixed  by  mutual  aicreemcnt  between  the 
Public  bchool  Board,  the  teacher,  and  the  person  giving  such  instruction. 
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Vacations  and  Holiday^, 

113.  The  vacations  sanctioned    by   the   Minister   are — four    weeks    at' 
Christmas,  one  week  at  Easter,  and  a  fortnight  at  Midwinter.     The  holi- 
days allowed,  other  than  those  occurring  in  vacation,  are — the  Anniversary 
of  the  Colony,  of  the  Queen's  Birthday,  and  of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Birth- 
day ;  and  Good  Friday. 

Teachers  are  to  enter  on  their  time-tables  these  vacations  and  holidays. 

Closing  Schools. 

1 14.  Xo  school  is  to  be  closed  upon  any  school-day  without  the  written 
direction  of  the  Minister  or  other  person  duly  authorised  by  him  on  that 
behalf.  When  a  teacher  obtains  authority  to  absent  himself  from,  schwl, 
he  should  notify  the  fact  to  the  I^blic  School  Board  of  the  district  in  which 
the  school  is  situated. 

Infectious  Diseases, 

116.  The  attendance  of  a  pupil  suffering  from  any  contagious,  offensive, 
or  infectious  disease,  may  be  temi)orarily  susi)ended  by  the  teacher  under 
rules  approved  by  the  Minister. 

Instkuction  in  Schools. 
Course  of  Instniction. 

116.  The  Course  of  Secular  Instruction,  as  the  term  is  defined  in  the 
Public  Instruction  Act,  shall  be  as  given  in  Appendix  to  Regulations.  (See 
below.) 

Special  Reliyious  Imt ruction, 

117.  No  pupil  is  to  be  re<iuired  to  receive  sjjecial  religions  instruction  if 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  pupil  <)l)jeet  to  such  religious  instruction 
being  given. 

General  Reliijious  Inst rurf ion. 

118.  Where  any  i>arent  or  guardian  objects  to  a  pupil  receiving  the  general 
religious  instruction  prescribed  in  the  coiurse  of  mstruction,  notification  to 
this  effect  shall  be  made  to  the  teacher  in  writinrf,  who  shall  thereupon 
exempt  such  pupil. 

Denomiiuitional  Books. 

119.  The  teacher  in  all  schools  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Minister 
shall  see  that  the  religious  books  employed  in  the  classes  for  special 
religious  instruction  are  confined  to  the  time  and  place  of  such  instruction^ 
and  not  left  in  the  way  of  children  whose  parents  may  object  to  them. 

Methods  of  Teaching, 

120.  Every  teacher  shall  make  himself  acquainted  with  improved  methods 
of  teaching,  and  practise  them  in  his  school ;  and,  as  the  efficiency  ol 
teachers  will  be  judged  by  the  attainments,  as  well  as  by  the  moral  im- 
provement of  their  pupils,  not  only  the  mode  of  instruction,  but  results 
should  be  kept  in  view. 

Teachiwj  Power  to  be  Justly  Distributed, 

121.  Teachers  shall  provide  for  the  ecjuitable  distribution  of  their  time 
through  all  the  classes,  so  that  the  instniction  of  no  pupil  be  neglected. 

Persons  Visiting  Schools, 

122.  Visitors  shall  have  access  to  every  school  maintained  or  aided  by 
the  Minister  during  the  hours  of  secular  instniction — not  to  take  part  in 
the  business  or  to  interrupt  it,  but  simply  to  observe  how  it  is  conducted 

Duties  of  Teachers  to  VisiU/rs. 

123.  Every  teacher  shall  receive  courteously  visitors  seeking  t^o  inspect 
his  school,  and  afford  them  access  to  the  .schm>lroom  and  lilnnty  to  observe 
what  books  are  in  the  hands  of  the  children  or  on  the  desks,  what  tablets 
are  on  the  walls,  and  what  is  the  method  of  teaching  ;  but  teachers-  shall 
not  permit  any  person  to  interrupt  the  business  of  the  school  by  aaking 
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ouestion  of  the  children,  examining  classes^  calling  for  papers,  or  in  any  way 
aiverting  the  attention  from  the  usual  busmess. 

Official  Visits, 

124.  The  restriction  expressed  in  the  preceding  Rule  will  not  interfere 
with  the  visits  of  members  of  hJchool  Boards,  nor  with  the  provision  in 
Section  17  of  the  Public  Instruction  Act  whereby  access  is  afforded  to 
religious  teachers  for  the  puri)ose  of  communicating  si>ecial  religious 
instruction. 

Visitws^  Book 

125.  Every  teacher  shall  have  the  "Visitors'  Book"  lying  upon  his  desk,  in 
which  visitors  may  enter  their  names,  and,  if  they  think  proper,  any  remarks. 
Teachers  are  by  no  means  to  erase  or  alter  any  remark  so  made. 

Instuuctions  to  Teachers. 

The  following  instructions,  issued  for  the  information  and  guidance  of 
priuciiml  teachers  of  schools  and  of  mistresses  of  Girls'  and  Infants'  Depart- 
ments, are  also  to  be  acted  upon,  as  far  as  they  may  apply,  by  teachers 
generally.  These  instructions  have  equal  force  with  the  preceding 
regulations : — 

I.  Instructions  kelati^g  to  Principal  Teachers  only. 

The  principal  teacher  will  keep  a  Teachers'  Time  Bo<ik,  and  will  see  that 
all  teaciiers  enter  therein  the  time  of  their  arrival  and  deimrture  from  school. 

2.  He  will  report  to  the  insj^ector  all  teachers  absent  irom  duty  without 
leave,  and  any  who  are  habitually  unpunctual. 

3.  He  will  visit  the  other  school  departments  once  a  day  at  least,  to 
ascertain  that  the  tem^hers  are  at  their  ix>sts  and  observing  the  time-tables. 
He  will  see  that  all  dociuncnts  required  by  the  regulatiims  are  exhibited  in 
their  proper  places.  It  is  not  intended  that  he  shall  arbitrarily  interfere 
with  the  teaching,  the  discipline,  or  the  internal  management  of  the  other 
departments  ;  nor  is  he  at  liberty  to  remove  children  therefrom  to  his  own 
deiMtrtment  without  the  sanction  of  the  Inspector  ;  but  he  is  enqniwered  to 
decide  questions  relating  to  the  geneml  orderi  and  routine  of  the  entire 
school,  subject  to  appeal  to  higher  authority. 

4.  He  vnWy  with  the  concurrence  and  aid  of  the  beads  of  departments, 
arrange  for  the  regidar  cleaning  of  the  school r(K)nis,  will  see  that  the  closets 
and  all  external  premises  are  kept  clean,  and  that  the  fences  and  gates  are 
unity  ured  by  the  pupils.  He  will  report  promi)tly  any  damage  done  to  the 
school  buildings,  as  also  any  necessity  for  attention  to  the  closets.  If  the 
water  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  should  become  bad^  the  Inspector  should  be 
informed  to  that  effect ;  and,  in  dry  seasons  care  ls  to  be  taken  to  prevent 
any  persons,  other  than  the  pupils  or  the  teacher's  family,  from  obtaining 
water  from  the  school  tanks  or  wells. 

6.  He  will  see  that  horses  arc  not  alloweil  under  anv  circumstances  to  run 
in  the  playgr(»uml  during  siliool  hours.  Subject  to  the  pi-inciiwil  to-acher's 
ai)proval,  the  parents  of  pupils  riding  to  school  are  at  liberty  to  fence  oH*, 
at  their  own  expense,  a  small  portion  of  the  playground  as  a  stockvard. 

6.  He  will  receive  ^11  letters  addressed  to  teachers  at  the  school,  and 
deliver  them  to  the  owners  as  soon  as  convenient.  At  the  same  time  he  will 
impress  ui»on  teachers  that  having  private  letters  addressed  to  them  at  the 
school  is  an  inconvenient  arrangement,  justified  only  by  urgent  circum- 
stances. Letters  intended  for  pupils,  and  non-official  letters  addressed  to 
pupil-teachers,  should  be  forwarded  to  the  parents  of  the  persons  concerned. 

7.  Persons  visiting  the  school,  or  calling  upon  teachers,  should  in  the 
first  instance  be  brought  to  the  principal  teacher. 

8.  He  will  receive  and  investigate  complaints  from  parents  and  others. 
It  is  expected  that  he  will  attentively  consider  such  complaints,  that  he  will 
endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  well  foumlea,  and  that  he  will 
afford  the  redress  which  their  nature  may  require  or  suggest.  In  causes  of 
importance  a  full  statement  of  the  facts  rhould  be  furnished  for  the 

liniftter's  inforniation. 
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9.  The  principal  teacher  will  register  all  children  applying  for  admission 
to  the  school,  and  will  determine  the  department  for  wnich  they  are  fit. 

10.  Under  the  heading  in  the  annual  return, "  Number  of  Scholars  on  the 
Records,"  pupils  who  have  left,  but  who  have  subsetiuently  been  re-enrolled 
in  the  same  school  during  the  year,  should  only  be  counted  once.  A  school 
with  two  or  more  departments  is  to  furnish  but  one  annual  return,  in  which 
children  transferred  from  one  department  to  another  during  the  year  are 
only  to  be  counted  once. 

II.  Instructions  relating  alike  to  Principal  Teachers  and 

Mistresses  op  Departments. 

11.  He  will  give  vigilant  attention  to  the  ventilation  and  temperature  of 
the  rooms,  and  will  esi)ecially  avoid  an  excessive  degi*ee  of  heat.  At 
each  recess  the  doors  and  windows  should  be  opened  so  as  to  secure  an 
effectual  change  of  air.  Windows  should  be  opened,  where  practicable^  by 
loweiing  them  from  the  top  ;  and  the  children  must  not  be  allowed  to  sit  in 
a  strong  current  of  air. 

12.  He  will  note  the  methods  employed  and  the  discipline  maintained  by 
the  sevei-al  teachera  under  his  immediate  supervision,  and  will  have  power 
to  interfere  whenever  he  may  consider  either  to  be  defective  ;  but  this  sliould 
be  done  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  derogate  from  a  subordinate's  authority 
and  influence  oyer  his  pupils.  Fault  should  not  be  found  with  a  teacher 
within  the  hearing  of  his  class. 

13.  He  will  arrange  his  classes,  if  four  or  more,  in  sections,  each 
section  to  contain  two  or  three  classes;  and  will  place  in  charge  of 
each  section  an  assistant  teacher,  who,  when  the  staff  admits,  will  be  aided 
by  a  pupil-teacher. 

14.  For  all  purposes  of  classification  and  examination  the  actual  attend- 
ance of  a  pupu  in  days  shall  determine  his  half-year  in  class,  such  half-year 
to  consist  of  110  days. 

15.  When  a  subordinate  teacher  relinquishes  the  charge  of  a  class  or 
section,  it  should  be  examined  by  the  heaa  of  the  Department.  A  record 
of  the  condition  of  the  class  or  section,  as  elicited  by  such  examination, 
should  be  entered  in  the  lesson  register,  and  be  attested  by  the  signatures 
of  all  the  persons  concerned. 

16.  A  similar  course  should  be  followed  with  respect  to  the  materials 
used  by  the  class  or  section  in  chai-ge  of  the  outgoing  teacher. 

17.  He  will  carefully  preserve  in  the  school  all  completed  records  and 
duplicate  returns,  for  tne  use  of  future  teachers. 

18.  Beyond  marking  the  rolls  and  entering  the  names  of  new  pupils, 
teachers  are  not  to  engage  in  clerical  work  during  the  time  set  apart  for 
instruction. 

19.  Corporal  punishment  must  not  be  inflicted  except  by  the  head  of  the 
school,  or  department,  or — under  his  direction  and  responsibility — by  an 
assistant  teacher.  Pupil-teachers  are,  under  no  circumstances,  to  be  allowed 
to  inflict  corix)ral  pimishment.  Careful  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
Ue*culation  which  provides  that  corporal  punishment  "should  be  restricted 
to  ej'treme  cases."  Ftulnt'e  or  intthdltif  to  learn  is  not  to  he  ref/<u<fe(f  as  an 
f  at  rente  case  ;  and  corporal  punishment  is  not  to  be  reco^ised  as  a  projier 
aid  to  teaching.  The  uoxing  of  pupils'  eai*s  and  the  tapping  of  children  on 
the  head  are  strictly  forbidden,  as  is  also  the  corporal  punishment  of  female 
pupils  12  years  of  age  and  over  ;  and  no  corj)oral  punishment  may  be 
inflicted  for  neglect  to  prepare  houie  lessons.  All  cases  of  corjx^ral  punish- 
ment are  to  Ije  recorded,  at  the  time  the  punishment  is  inflicted,  in  the 
punishment  book  supplied  to  all  schools  by  the  Department. 

20.  Home  Lessons' — 

(a.)  No  home  lessons  or  written  exercises  of  any  kind  shall  be  given 
to  children  attending  infants  schools  or  first  classes  in  other 
schools. 

(b.)  Children  in  the  second  class  shaU  have  no  written  exercises  of  any 
kind  ;  but  they  may  be  required  to  prepare  lessons  on  readinc;, 
spelling,  or  tables,  provided  such  work  take  up  not  more  than  half 
an  hour  each  evening. 
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(c.)  Children  in  the  third  class  may  be  given  home  lessons  four 
evenings  in  the  week,  the  subjects  being  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  teacher  ;  but  each  night's  lessons  must  not  take  more  than  one 
hour  to  complete. 

(d.)  In  the  case  of  fourth  and  fifth  classes  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  teacher  to  «ve  such  home  lessons  as  he  may  consider  necessary. 

21.  Pupils  shall  not  be  detained  in  school  for  study  or  for  punishment 
duringany  part  of  the  forenoon  recess. 

22.  The  teacher  shall  make  the  necessaiy  arrangements  for  the  proper 
oversight  of  the  playground  during  recesses  It  is  competent  for  the  head 
of  a  school  or  of  a  department,  the  staff  of  which  contains  more  than  one 
teacher,  to  so  arrange  that  each  half  of  the  staff  shall  be  relieved  of  play- 

f round  supervision  during  an  equal  i)ortion   of  the  recess  for  dinner, 
•rincipal  teachers  and  mistresses  of  departments  must  undertake  play- 
grouna  duty  equally  with  the  other  teachers. 

23.  He  wnll  construct  programmes  of  lessons  for  classes  in  his  depart- 
ment taught  by  pupil  teachers,  and  will  decide  upon  the  suitableness  of 
those  framed  by  assistant  teachera  His  signature  is  to  be  attached  to 
thcvse  documents,  in  evidence  that  they  have  been  examined  by  him  and 
have  received  his  approval. 

24.  He  will  devote  a  portion  of  his  time  weekly  to  the  instruction  of  each 
class  in  his  department. 

2ri.  He  will  examine  each  cla^ss  in  his  department  at  lea.Ht  once  a  month, 
and  Mill  record  the  results,  note  the  defects,  and  enter  suggestions  for  their 
remedv  in  a  book  kept  for  the  imrj^ose.  8uch  entries  should  l)e  signed  by 
hhnsefi  and  the  teacner  of  the  class. 

26.  He  will  be  responsible  for  the  progress  of  all  children  in  his  dei>art- 
ment  and  for  the  condition  of  the  department  in  all  other  matters, 
excepting  those  points  of  organisation  for  which  he  cannot  reasonably  be 
held  accountable. 

27.  He  will  devote  at  least  one  hour  daily  to  the  instruction  of  pupil- 
teachersL  and  will  see  that  all  the  prescribed  subjects  are  duly  studied  by 
them.  Suitable  programmes  are  to  be  prepared,  and  a  register  is  to  be  kept 
showing  (a)  the  tmie  of  commencing  the  daily  lesson,  and  the  time  at  which 
it  was  concluded,  (b)  the  exercise  or  home-lesson  appointed  for  the  day. 
It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  mistresses  of  departments  are  to  perform 
a  fair  share  of  the  work  of  instructing  pupil-teachers. 

28.  In  making  application  for  increased  assistance,  he  will  give  attention 
to  the  following  rules,  by  which  the  numerical  strength  of  teaching  staffs  is 
regulated. 

In  a  mixed  school,  or  in  a  seimrate  Boys'  or  Girls'  Department,  having  an 
average  attendance  of — 

60  pupils,  the  staff  may  consist  of  Teacher  and  Pupil-teacher. 
70  pupils,  the  staff  may  consist  of  Teacher  and  Assistant. 
80  to   110  pupils,   the  staff  may  consist  of  Teacher  and  2  Pupil- 
teachers. 
110  to  140  pupils,  the  staff  may  consist  of  Teacher,  Assistant,  and 

Pupil  teacher. 
140  to  180  pupils,  the  staff  may  consist  of  Teacher,  Assistant,  and  2 

Pupil-teachers. 
180  to  220  pupils,  the  staff  may  consist  of  Teacher,  Assistant,  and  3 

Pupil- teachers. 
220  to  270  pupils,  the  staff  may  consist  of  Teacher,  2  Assistants,  and  2 

Pupil-teachers. 
270  to  310  pupils,  the  staff  may  consist  of  Teacher,  2  Assistants,  and  3 

Pupil-teachers. 
310  to  350  pupils,  the  staff  may  consist  of  Teacher,  2  Assistants,  and  4 

Pupil-teachers. 
350  to  400  pupils,  the  staff  may  consist  of  Teacher,  3  Assistants,  and  4 

Pupil-teachers. 
400  to  450  pupils,  the  staff  may  consist  of  Teacher,  3  Assistants,  and  5 

Pupil-teachers. 
460  to  500  pupils,  the  staff  may  consist  of  Teacher,  3  Assistanti*,  and  6 
Pupil-teachers 
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In  every  separate  Infants'  Department  having  an  average  attendance  of-^- 
100  to  120  pupils,  the  staff  may  consist  of  Teacher,  and  2  Pupil- 
teachers. 
120  to  160  pupik,  the  staff  may  consist  of  Teacher,  Assistant,  and 

Pupil-teacher. 
160  to  200  pupils,  the  staff  may  consist  of  Teacher,  Assistant,  and  2 

Pupil-teacners. 
200  to  240  pupDs,  the  staff  may  consist  of  Teacher,  Assistant,  and  3 

Pupil-teachers. 
240  to  300  pupils,  the  staff  may  consist  of  Teacher,  2  Assistants,  and  3 

Pupil-teachers. 
300  to  340  pupils,  the  staff  may  consist  of  Teacher,  2  Assistants,  and  4 

l\ipil-teachers. 
340  to  380  pupils,  the  staff  may  consist  of  Teacher,  2  Assistants,  and  o 

Pupil-teachers. 
380  to  440  pupils,  the  staff  may  consist  of  Teacher,  3  iVssistants,  and  5 

Pupil-teachers. 
440  to  480  pupils,  the  staff  may  consist  of  Teacher,  3  Asnistants,  and  6 

Pupil-teachers. 
480  to  550  pupils,  the  staff  may  consist  of  Teacher,  3  Assistants,  and  7 

Pupil-teachers. 

29.  In  forwarding  applications  for  leave  of  absence  the  principal  teacher 
or  mistress  of  a  department  will  state  thereon  the  arrangements  proposed 
for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  those  applying ;  will  express  an  opinion 
as  to  whether  such  arrangements  are  satistactory ;  and  will  state  what 
previous  leave  has  been  granted,  and  on  what  terms,  during  the  past  twelve 
months.  Applications  for  sick  leave  for  three  or  more  days  should  be 
accompaniea  oy  medical  certificates. 

30.  All  correspondence  and  returns  (except  those  relating  to  fees)  should 
be  sent  to  the  inspector  under  whose  immediate  supervision  the  school  is 
placed.     Salary  abstracts  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  accountant. 

31.  In  their  correspondence,  teachers  must  state  at  the  head  of  their 
communication  the  name  of  their  school  with  the  2)08t'totm ;  and,  after 
their  signature,  the  position  they  hold  in  the  school.  In  the  case  of  female 
teacher&  Mrs.  or  Miss,  as  the  case  may  be,  should  be  written  in  brackets 
before  tneir  name. 

32.  Teachers  of  all  ranks  are  required  to  abstain  from  participation  in 
any  public  meetings  or  other  gatherings  on  party,  political,  or  sectarian 
topics,  and  generally  to  refrain  from  all  action  in  such  matters  calcidated 
to  give  offence  to  any  section  of  the  community  or  to  impair  their  own 
iLsefulness  as  teachers ;  they  must  also  abstain  from  public  controversy 
uiK>n  the  merits  of  the  system  of  education  now  in  force,  and  from  acting 
as  local  preachers,  lay  readers,  or  local  corresix)ndents  of  newspapers. 

33.  It  is  incumoent  on  teacners  to  attend  to  directions  given  them  by 
inspectors,  and  all  departmental  orders  issued  to  them  must  be  strictly 
ol>served.  Should  a  teacher  at  any  time  feel  aggrieved,  he  may  appeal  to 
the  Minister  for  redress,  but  such  appeal  must  be  made  in  a  proper  and 
respectful  manner.  Pending  an  appeal,  no  teacher  will  be  justified  in 
disobeying  orders,  nor  in  the  course  of  an  api)eal  shall  he  knowingly  make 
unfounded  charges  or  improperly  introduce  subjects  foreign  to  the  matter 
of  appeal. 

34.  No  sectarian  or  denominational  publications  of  any  kind  shall  l)e 
used  in  school,  nor  shfidl  any  denominational  or  sectarian  doctrines  be 
inculcated. 

35.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  teachers  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  their 
pupils  the  principles  of  morality,  truth,  justice,  and  patriotism  ;  to  teach 
them  to  avoid  idleness,  profanity,  and  falsehood  ;  to  instruct  them  in  the 

Erinciples  of  a  free  Government :  and  to  train  them  up  to  a  true  compre- 
ension  of  the  rights,  duties,  and  dignity  of  citizenship. 
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APPENDIX    TO    "  MEGULATIONSr 

THE  COURSE  OF  SECULAR  INSTRUCTION  AND 
STANDARDS    OF    PROFICIENCY    FOR    THE    SEVERAL 

CLASSES    IN    SCHOOLS. 

For  Infants'  Schools. 

First  Half-year  of  Enrohnent. 

♦  Reading— To  read  Primer,  Part  I.  (one-third  of  the  whole). 

Writing— ^To  write  on  slates— i,  u,  n,  m,  v,  r,  w. 

Ainthmetic — To  count  and  read  up  to  10  ;  to  know  ball-frame  exercises 

in  addition,  and  addition  of  other  concrete  quantities  as  far  as  10. 
First  course  of  easy  Kindergarten  exercises  in  singing^  drill,  drawing, 

object  lessons,  form  and  colour,  to  be  given  in  combmation  with  the 

pupils  in  their  second  half-year. 
Scnpture — Narratives  and  moral  lessons. 

Second  Half-year  of  Enrolment. 

Reading — To  read  Primer,  Part  I.,  to  the  end. 

WintiTuj—l^o  write  on  slates  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  ^dth  easy 
combinations. 

Arithmetic — To  count  and  read  as  far  as  20  •  addition  in  single  column, 
to  20 ;  to  add  and  substract  mentally  numbers  not  involving 
results  higher  than  20.  # 

Kindergarten  exercises  as  in  first  half-year. 

Sanpture — Narratives  and  moral  lessons. 

Third  Half-year  of  Enrolment, 

Reading— VvvmQVj  Part  II.,  to  the  end. 

Writing — To  write  on  slates  from  copies. 

Dictation — Words  from  lessons  read. 

AHthitutic — To  read  and  notate  as  far  as  100 ;   addition  to  three 

places — three  lines ;   mental  arithmetic  up  to  30 ;    tables  to  **  4 

times." 
Second  coiu'se  of  easy  Kindergarten  exercises  in  subjects  prescribed  for 

first  and  second  naif-years. 
#Scr«}>^Mrc— Narratives  and  moral  lessons. 

FouHh  Half-year  of  Enrolment 

i?aKim(7— Reader  I.,  to  the  end. 

Writing — On  slates  from  copies. 

Dictation — From  lessons  read,  8  lines. 

Anthmeti^; — To  read  and  notate  up  to  1,000  ;  addition  four  places  four 
lines  ;  mental  oixinitions  in  udditiun  and  substraction  ;  multipli- 
cation tables  to  "  7  times." 

Kiiulergarten  Ewercists    Ah  in  third  half-year. 

#SV/7/>/<//e— Narmtives  and  moi*al  lessons. 

Values  of  Siilfjects  taught  in  Infants*  Schools.       Marks. 

Reading        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  2(X) 

Writing         ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  1(X) 

Arithmetic KK) 

Dictation      luo 

Kindergarten  Lessons        100 

ocrip  wUre      ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  vu 

Note. — The  enrolment  of  each  punil  in  the  several  classes  of  an 
Infants'  School  must  show  the  time  of  sucn  pupil  in  the  school  and  not  in 
the  class. 

•The  Primpr.^  and  Readers  named  in  these  standards  are  the  "New 
Auhtralian  Sclu)ol  Seriefi"— William  Brookn  and  Co.,  Publishers. 
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Fob  P&imaby  Schools  and  for  Boys'  and  Gibls'  Depabtmei^ts. 

first  class. 

First  Half-year  of  Enrolment, 

Heading — Primer  I.,  to  Lesson  XXV. 

Writing-  -To  write  on  slates,  from  the  blackboard,  the  following  letters 
with  their  combinations,  in  words  of  four  letters — i,  u,  n,  m,  o,  a,  c 

.  .  ^  ^'  y*  hJ^  ^»  ^'  ^'  ^»J'  ^»  y»  e»  P»  <1- 

Arithmetic — To  count  and  read  any  number  as  far  as  20  ;  to  add  m 
single  columns  nimibers  not  involving  a  higher  result  than  20  ;  to 
notate  as  far  as  20 ;  to  add  and  subtract,  mentally,  nmnbers  not 
involving  results  higher  than  20. 

Drawintj,  Ohject  Lessons,  Needlework,  Singinr/,  Scrivture^  and  Drill— 
Instruction  in  these  subjects  to  be  given  in  combination  with  pupils 
in  their  third  half-year. 

Second  Half- year  of  Enrolment, 

Heading — Primers  I.  and  II.,  to  the  end. 

Writinp — To  write  on  slates  from  copies. 

Dictation-—W ovds  from  lessons  read. 

Arithmetic — To  read  and  notate  easy  numbers  as  far  as  100  ;  to  work 

sums  in  addition  —three  lines  ;  to  add,  mentally,  numbers  involving 

results  not  higher  than  30  ;  multiplication  tables  to  "  4  times. 
Drawing,  Oljject  Lesso7is,  Needlework,  Sin^fing,  Scripture,  and  DHl 

— Instruction  in  these  subjects  to  be  given  in  combination  with 

pupils  in  their  third  half-year. 

Third  Half-year  of  Enrolment, 

Reading — Reader  I.,  to  the  end. 

WHtiwf — On  slates  from  copies. 

Dictation— From  lessons  read. 

Arithmetic— yo  read  and  notate  numbers  as  far  as  1,000 ;  to  work  sums 
in  addition  to  4  places,  4  lines ;  to  perform  easy  mental  operations 
in  addition  and  subtraction  ;  multiplication  tables  to  "  7  times." 

Dramng — Straight  lines  and  straight  line  forms. 

*Ohject  Lessons — Simple  subjects  of  interest  to  children  of  this  age. 

Singing — Simple  melodies  by  ear. 

*Sc)y)ture — Narratives  and  moral  lessons. 

2>n7r— Inspection  drill,  simple  exercises. 

Needletvor/c — Hem  and  top-sew  together  strips  with  coloured  cotto 
and  plain  hems. 

Values  of  Sul/fects  tatight  to  First  Glass,  Marks. 

XWc&UXU|^       •■•  t«»  •••  •••  •••  «#•  •••  •••  £\J\J 

V  T  A  A  vX  AXk      ••*  ••»  ■■•  •••  •••  •••  ••■  •••  X  Vr\^ 

Dictation  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  100 

Arithmetic  (Notation,  20  ;  Slate- work,  00  ;  Mental  Opera- 

vions,  If' ff  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ivH ' 

Singing     • . .  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  30 

Ov/iipbui  e*..  ...  •>.  a..  •>.  •••  .'•  •••  oO 

v/Dject  J-^ssons  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  «5u 

i^rawing    •«•  ...  ...  «•.  ...  ...  •..  ...  ak) 

S.J\  1a  1  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ,M\j 

j^  ee(Liewor<w  ...         ...         >>•         ...         ...         ...         ...  hkj 

SECOND  CLASS. 

First  Half -year  of  Enrolment, 

i?eacfin^~Reader  II.  (First  half).  In  all  classes  above  the  first,  an 
inteUigent  grasp  of  the  meaning  of  what  is  read  is  expected  from 
pupils. 

•  In  .small  schools,  the  First  and  Second  Classes  may  be  combined  for 
Object  Lessons  and  Scripture,  and  should  receive  in  each  subject  not  less 
than  one  half -hour  lesson  per  week  ;  the  inspection  to  be  conducted  on  the 
lessons  actually  given. 
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lines  from  lessons  read. 


WHtin^-^-ln  copy-books. 

Dktntion—^Exsnt  lines  frc ^^w^.^^  .w««. 

A}'ith7)ieHc-^NotSLtion  as  far  as  six  places,  three  lines ;  subtraction  , 
multiplication  by  two  digits  ;  mental  arithmetic — more  difficult 
operations  in  addition  and  subtraction ;  multiplication  tables  to 
"12  times." 

Singing — Simple  melodies  by  ear ;  easy  exercises  on  the  modu- 
lator ;  strong  tones. 

*  Scripture — Oral  lessons  from  Old  Testament,  No.  1. 

Draivin{f — Freehand  drawing  on  slates,  of  simple  right-lined  and 
curved  figures. 

*Of/ject  Lessons — Familiar  objects. 

Driil  (for  l)oy.H)--"  Infantry  Drill,  18D6;"  Sections  3  to  9,  11,  13, 
14,  and  17,  pages  4  to  13,  16  and  17,  omitting  Section  7. 

Drill  (for  girl8>— Sections  2,  3,  5,  6,  9,  11,  13,  14,  and  17,  formation  of 
class,  position  of  attention,  dressing  with  intervals,  turnings  by 
numbers  (right  and  left),  imce  ana  time,  position  in  marching, 
the  quick  march,  the  halt,  marking  time,  tree  exercises  and  body 
flexions  (six  exercises). 

Needlework— Kein  and  top-sew  a  9-inch  sampler  of  jaconet  with 
coloured  cotton,  and  feather-stitch  all  round.  Initial  or  name  in 
satin-stitch. 

Second  Ihdf-year  of  Enrolment. 

Rending—K&sAQV  II.,  to  the  end. 

Writincf — In  copy-books. 

Dictation— l^Wii  linos  from  lessons  read. 

Arithmetic— y(oi&\\on  to  9  places,  3  lines ;  multi^)lication  in  full ;  short 

division  ;  mental  arithmetic — exercises  in  simple  rules  ;  tables— 

money. 
Singing — As  for  first  half-year. 
*Scnpture — ^As  for  first  half  year. 
Drawing — Freehand    drawing    on    slates,  of  simple  right-lined  and 

curved  figures. 
*  Object  Lessons — As  for  previous  lialf-year. 
Needlework — Make  a  plain  pillow-slij),  pinafore,  hankerchief^  or  similar 

usefid  article ;   seams  to  be  top-sewed  and  felled-finished  with 

tapes. 
DrUl  (for  boys) — Sections  9  to  22,  pages  11  to  20,  omitting  Sections  12 

and  20 ;  also  Section  46,  No.  14,  page  40,  omitting  the  latter  jjart, 

"  Knees,  bending  and  stretching,"  **  on  the  hands  down,"  «kc. ;  (for 

girls)  same  as  first  half-year,  together  with  changing  step  while 

marking  time  and  marching.  Section  19. 

Value  of  Sti^fjects  taught  to  Second  Class. 

Reading        200 

Writing         100 

i^iciiaLion       •••         •••         .'.         ...         •••         •••         •••         •••  Xx.'vr 

Arithmetic  (Notation,  20;  Slate-work,  130  ;  Mental,  ')0)     ...  200 

Object  Lessons       60 

Singing         60 

Scnptme      30 

Drawing       30 

M-^M,  ULl     •••  •••  •••  •••  •.•  «•«  •..  ^...  »••  vV 

Needlework  ...        ^ 60 

THIRD  CLASS. 

First  Half-year  of  Enrolment.  ~ 

7?e</(//v«</—Keader  III.  (First-half). 

Repetition  from  memory  of  twenty  Hues  of:pqetTy. 
Writing — In  copy-books. 
Dictation — ^Eight  lines  from  lessons  read. 

*  See  note  on  previous  page . 
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*  Arithmetic — Notation  to  nine  places,  long  division,  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, and  multiplication  of  money  ;  mental  arithmetic — easy  exer- 
cises ;  tables — ^weights  and  measures. 

Geography  —  To  know  the  school  locality  and  the  cardinal  points  ;  to 
be  able  to  show  on  a  map  of  the  World  the  continents,  oceans,  and 
larger  or  more  important  islands,  seas,  bays,  and  straits. 

Grammar — To  define  the  noun,  pronoun,  acyective,  and  verb,  and  to 
distinguish  each  in  easy  sentences. 

Singing — Tonic  Sol-fa  notation  :  scale  exercises ;  easy  time  exer- 
cises ;  two  and  three  pulse  measures  ;  simple  song  and  rounds. 

fUiston/ — Not  fewer  than  twelve  simple  stories  or  biographies  given 
orady  covering  the  period  from  the  Roman  to  the  Norman  conquest, 
cM.y  the  Ancient  Bntons,  the  Roman  conquest,  the  introduction  of 
Cnristianity,  the  Danish  and  Saxon  settlements,  Alfred  the  Great, 
Canute,  Harold. 

D)uwingSimv\e  geometrical  figures,  to  be  drawn  with  nilers  :  and 
freehand  drawing  of  regular  forms  and  curved  figures. 

SaHpture — New  Testament,  No.  1  ;  moral  lessons. 

Object  Lessons — Lessons  on  animals  and  plants,  with  special  reference 
to  agriculture  ;  on  the  hiunan  frame,  and  laws  of  health  ;  on  ele- 
mentary physiology  ;  and  on  important  manufactures. 

JhUl  (for  boys)--"  Infantry  Drill,  1896,"  Sections 7,  12,  19,  20,  23  to  26, 
and  42,  pages,  8,  14,  18,  21  to  23,  and  32  ;  also  Section  46,  No  17, 
pages  52,  53,  and  54  ;  Exercises  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  with  or  without 
dumb  bells. 

Drill  (for  girlsj— Same  as  second  classes,  together  witli  balance-step 
without  advancing  ;  formation  of  two  ranks  (Section  35)  j  dress- 
ing ;  marching  to  front  and  rear  (Section  37) ;  file-marchmg  and 
wheeling  in  file. 

Needlework — A  plain  chenmse,  gathered  at  neck  into  a  stitched  band, 
ornamented  with  feather-stitching ;  or  a  similar 'useful  article 
which  can  be  completed  by  stitches  already  taught. 

Second  Half-year  of  Enrolment. 

Readiiw — Reader  III.,  to  the  end. 

Repetition  from  memory  of  thirty  lines  of  poetry. 

Writing — In  copy-books. 

Dictatton^Tweive  lines  from  the  reading  lessons. 

Anthmetic— All  the  com^jound  rules;  mental  arithmetic —exercises 
in  reduction,  buying,  selling,  measurements,  weights. 

Grammar — To  aistinguish  all  the  parts  of  speech  in  easy  sentences. 
Composition — to  write  a  letter  of  not  less  than  twelve  lines. 

Geography — Simple  oral  lessons  on  the  Australian  Colonies,  Tasmania, 
and  New  Zealand.  As  memory  work  it  will  be  sufficient  to  know 
the  names  and  to  show  the  positions  of  two  or  three  of  the  chief 
towns  and  important  rivers  m  each  Colony. 

Object  Lessons — As  for  previous  half-year. 

fnistarv — Not  fewer  than  twelve  simple  stories  or  biographies  given 
oraUy,  covering  the  period  from  William  I.  to  Richard  1.,  e.g.,  the 
Norman  conquest,  the  Feudal  system,  Matilda  and  Stephen, 
Becket,  the  Crusades. 

Singing — As  for  previous  half-year. 

Drawing — As  for  previous  half-year,  with  more  diflicult  exercises. 

Sm'pture  Lessons — As  for  previous  half-year. 

Dnll  (for  boys)—"  Infantry  Drill,  1896,"  Sections  27  to  33  and  Section 
42,  pages  24  to  29  and  page  32 ;  also  section  46,  No.  17,  pages  54 
ana  55  ;  Exercises  4th,  5th,  6th,  and  7th,  with  or  without  dumb- 
bells. 


•Tables  to  be  confined  to  (1)  money;  (2)  lon^  measure:  yards, 
feet,  inches  j  (3)  weight :  tons,  cwts.,  qrs.,  lbs.  ;  (4)  capacity  :  gallons,  quarts, 
pints ;  (5)  time  :  days,  hours,  minutes,  seconds. 

t  Beyond  the  names  of  the  sovereigns  and  the  dates  of  their  accession, 
no  dates  or  genealogical  tables  will  be  required  from  pupils  of  third  class, 
and  the  examination  will  not  go  outside  the  lessons  given. 
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Drill  (for  girls) — As  for  first  half-year. 

Needle\voi*k  —A  linen  sampler,  with  threads  drawn,  showing  the  rarious 
stitches  used  in  needlework,  namely,  top-sewing,  stitching, 
herring-boning,  various  feather-stitching,  eyelet  and  button-holes, 
small  square  of  darning,  loops  ;  name  done  in  satin-stitch. 

Third  Half-year  of  Enrolment 

Recudiiw — Reader  IV.  (first  half). 

Repetition  from  memory  of  forty  lines  of  poetry. 

Writinff — In  (Jopy-books. 

Dlct4ttion — TAvelve  lines  from  the  reading  lessons. 

AiHthmetic—llednct'ion  ;  miscellaneoiw  exercises  in  simple  and  com- 
pound rules ;  mental  arithmetic-^-easy  questions  in  buying  and 
selling,  and  in  household  and  business  accounts. 

Gratnmar — Parsing  of  easy  sentences  ;  accidence ;  analysis  of  simple 
sentences ;  composition. 

Geography— Simple  oral  lessons  on  Europe.  As  memorjr  work  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  know  the  names  and  to  show  the  jjNOsitions  of  a  few 
of  the  chief  towns,  rivers  and  mountain  ranges  (if  any)  in  each 
country. 

Object  Lessons — As  for  first  half-year. 

History— l^ot  fewer  than  twelve  siniple  stories  or  biographies,  given 
orally,  covering  the  period  from  John  to  Richard  It,  e.g,,  liiagna 
Charta,  Simon  de  Montfort,  House  of  Commons,  Llewellyn, 
Wallace,  Bruce,  Bannockbum,  Crecy,  Black  Prince,  Wat  Tyler. 

Singing — Tonic  Sol-fa,*  scale  exercises ;  time  exercises  in  four-pulse 
measure,  introducing  half-pulse,  hold-mark,  and  rest ;  two-part 
songs  and  rounds. 

Draioing — As  for  second  half-year,  with*more  diflScult  exercises. 

Scriptv/re  Lessons — New  Testament,  No.  1. 

Drill  for  (boys)—"  Infantry  Drill,  1896,"  Sections  34  to  39  and  Section 
42,  ps[ges  29  to  32,  and  manual  exercises ;  also  Section  46,  No.  16, 
pages  44,  45  and  46  ;  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  practices. 

Drill  (for  girls) — As  for  second  half-year,  together  with  balance  step 
(advancing)  and  dumb-bells,  six  exercises. 

Needleivork — 1.  Sampler  as  in  last  half-year. 

2.  A  pair  of  drawers,  tucked,  finished  with  button-holes 
in  band  ;  or  similar  useful  article. 

Fourth  Half-year  of  Enrolment, 

Reading — Reader  IV.,  to  the  end. 

Repetition  from  memory  of  forty  lines  of  poetry. 

Wmtin^ — In  copy-books. 

Dictation — Twelve  lines  from  the  reading  lessons. 

Arithmetic — Miscellaneous  exercises  in  back  rules ;  household 
accounts  ;  bills  of  parcels  ;  simple  proportion  and  practice  (money 
only). — Mental  arithmetic — miscellaneous  exercises. 

Grammar — Parsing  and  analysis  of  easy  sentences,  with  a  knowlege  of 
the  rules  of  syntax  ;  composition. 

Geography— Km^  and  America,  as  in  the  case  of  Europe  in  third  half- 
year. 

Ohject  Lessons — As  for  first  half-year. 

Historf/ — Not  fewer  than  twelve  simple  stories  or  biographies  given 
orally,  covering  the  period  Henry  iV.  to  Elizabeth,  e.g.,  Agincourt 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  Warwick,  Wolsey,  Mary  of  Scotland,  the 
Armada  ;  History  of  Australia  to  1808. 

Singinff — ^As  for  thira  half-year. 

Drawing — As  for  third  half-year,  with  more  difiScult  exercises. 

Sn^ipfure  Lcssons^^^ew  Testament,  No.  1 . 


*  Or  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher,  staff  notation  of  corresponding 
difficulty. 
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Needleivork—\,  Running    and    felling    seams  with   tucks   run   and 

gathered  into  band,  in   chemise  or  similar  useful 
article ;  name  or  initial  in  satin-stitch. 

2.  Darning  in  stocking-web  material. 

3.  Button-holes  in  cloth. 

Drill  (for  boys)— "  Infantry  Drill,  1896,"  Sections  40  to  45  with  arms, 
pages  31  to  34 ;  also  Section  46,  No.  16,  pages  47  and  48,  4th 
practice. 

Drill  (for  girls) — As  for  third  half -year. 


Vdlties  of  SuJyects  tuught  to  Third  Class. 

Heading  (Reading,  80  ;  Poetry,  40  ;  Meanings,  «kc.,  30) 
Writing  (in  copy-books,  100  ;  from  Dictation,  50) 

Dictation  (for  Spelling)     

Arithmetic  (Slate  work,  100  ;  Mental,  50) 
Gi-ammar  (Accidence,  itc,  50  ;  C'oinix>sition  50) 
Geography    ... 
Object  Lessons        

JLJL. Xo tH./X  V  •••  •••  •••  «••  •*• 

JJffX  US)AO  •••  •••  ■*•  «••  «••  •»• 

Drawmg        

Scripture  Lessons 

J^I^jLXX     •••  •••  ••■  •••  •••  •«• 

Needle- work... 


^farks. 

150 
150 
100 
150 
100 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 


Note. — ^The  work  prescribed  in  Object  Lessons,  Scripture,  and  Drawing, 
is  for  the  whole  period  pupils  remain  in  the  Third  Class.  Tne  examination 
will  be  on  the  subjects  taught. 

FOURTH  CLASS.* 

First  Hcdf-year  of  Enrolment, 

J^^cwftngr— Reader  V.  (first  half). 

Kepetition — from  memory  of  fifty  lines  of  poetry. 

Writing — In  copy-books. 

Dictation — Twelve  consecutive  lines  from  lessons  read. 

Arithmetic — Compound  proportion  ;  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions ; 
mental  arithmetic— miscellaneous  examples. 

6^mwmar— Parsing  passages  of  ordinary  difficulty ;  practical  instruction 
in  accidence  ana  syntax  ;  analysis  ;  composition. 

\%Geography — New  South  Wales  ;  physical  featiu'es  and  chief  towns  ; 
mapping. 

Object  Ze««>»w— Lessons  on  animal  and  plant  life,  and  on  the  chemical 
and  physical  principles  involved  in  agriculture ;  more  advanced 
lessons  on  third-class  subjects,  with  lignt,  heat,  and  air,  in  relation 
to  health  ;  also  lessons  on  elementary  physical  science.  It  is  not 
intended  that  all  these  should  be  taken  in  one  half-year,  but  a 
series  in  one  group  may  be  taken. 

**%Uistory — Not  fewer  than  twelve  simple  stories  or  biographies  given 
orally,  covering  the  period  from  James  I.  to  Anne,  e.g.^  (Gunpowder 
Plot,  Raleigh,  Petition  of  Rights,  Civil  War,  Cromwell,  Monk, 

*  Note. — Where  there  are  not  ten  pupils  to  form  a  Fourth  Cla.s8,  the 
standard  prescribed  for  the  first  half-year  in  the  Fourth  Class  shall  be  that 
for  the  fifth  half-year  in  the  Third  Class. 

+  Geography.— In  Third  and  Fourth  Classes  no  "  heights  "  or  "  lengths  " 
will  be  required  at  examinations. 

§  In  all  classes,  to  enable  an  Inspector  to  examine  within  the  range  of 
lessons  actually  given  in  G^^phy  and  History,  definite  information 
should  be  enter^  in  the  Register  of  Lessons  as  to^the  scope  of  each 
lesson. 

**  In  Class  four,  beyond  those  mentioned  for  Class  three,  only  at  few 
noted  dates  such  as  1215,  1688,  1815,  etc.,  will  be  required  at  examina 
tions. 
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William  of  Orange,  Marlborough,  Act  of  Settlement,  History  of 
Australia  from  1808  to  1837. 
Singing — Staff  notation,  treble  clef ;   J  and  }  time  ;  time  exercises 
introducing  minim  and  crotchety  with  rests ;  two-part  songs  and 
rounds  ;  structure  of  the  major  diatonic  scale. 

Drawing — Freehand  drawing — foliage,  flowers,  ornament,  vase  forms 
<fec.,  in  outline,  and  either  simple  geometrical  ngures  with 
instniments,  including  scale  drawing,  or  model  drawing  of 
rectilineal  objects. 

Scripture  Lessons  —The  whole  series  ^Fourth  Class  and  Fifth  Class 
may  be  taken  together). 

Euclid — Definitions  of,  Book  T. 

Drill  (for  boys)—"  Infantry  Drill,  IBOO,**  Sections  00  to  04,  pages  76  to 
79,  and  manual  and  firing  exercises  and  physical  drill. 

Drill  (for  girls) — Same  as  Third  Classes,  together  with  balance  step 
(retiring),  and  wands  (six  exercises). 

^Needlework — 1.  Sampler  with  greater  skill  than  before. 

2.  A  petticoat  with  tucks  run,  gathered  and  stroked  into  band  ;  or 

similar  useful  article. 

3.  Darning  and  button-holes,  as  in  last  half-year. 


Second  Half -year  of  Enrolment. 

Reading — Reader  V. 

Repetition  from  memory  of  fifty  lines  of  poetry. 

WHting — As  for  first  half-year. 

Dictation — Twelve  consecutive  lines  from  books  read. 

Arithmetic — As  for  first  half-year,  with  simple  interest  and  the 
mensuration  of  surfaces. 

Grammar — As  for  first  half-year. 

%GeogixL2)hy — Africa,  in  out-line  ;  latitude  and  longitude,  day  and 
night ;  zones. 

Object  Lessons — As  for  first  half-year. 

^f History — Twelve  simple  stories  or  bicw^phies  given  orally,  covering 
the  period  from  George  1.  to  the  present  time,  e.g,y  l^obert 
Walpole,  Clive,  Chatham,  American  Iiiiependence,  French  Revo- 
lution, Nelson,  First  Reform  Bill,  <fec. ;  History  of  Australia  from 
1837  to  1855. 

Singing— Ah  for  first  half-year,  adding  quavers  and  dotted  notes. 

Drawing — As  for  first  half-year. 

Scnpture  Lessons — The  whole  series. 

Euclid—Book  I.,  to  Proposition  12. 

Drill  (for  boys)—"  Infantry  Drill,  1896,"  Sections  6.5  to  71,  pages  80  to 
82,  and  manual  and  firing  exercises  and  physical  di-ill. 

Drill  (for  girls) — As  for  fii'st  half-year. 

*  Needle  work.— I.  A  plain  night-shirt,  showing  top  sewing,  stitching, 

button-holes,  and  gathers,  and  finmhed  with 
gussets ;  or  a  night-dress  tucked  and  trimmed,  or 
any  similar  article. 

2.  Patching  in  calico  and  flannel. 

3.  This  class  will  be  expected  to  set  their  own  sewing, 

with  the  advice  of  the  Work-mistress ;  and  pupils 
over  14  years  of  age  should  be  able  to  cut  out  and 
fit  garments  specified  in  Third  Class. 


♦  When  the  standanl  of  plain  needlework  prescribed  for  the  Third 
Class  has  been  completed,  ornamental  work,  or  knitting,  or  both,  may  be 
introduced. 

§t  See  notes  on  previous  page. 
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Value  of  Subjects  tcmght  to  Fourth  Cldss.  Marks 

Beading  (Reading,  80 ;  Poetry,  40  ;  Meaning,  etc.,  30)     ...  150 

Writing  (in  CJopy-books,  100  ;  from  Dictation,  60) 150 

Dictation  (for  Spelling) 100 

Arithmetic  (Slate  Work,  100  ;  Mental,  50) 150 

Grammar  (Accidence  etc.,  50  ;  (composition,  50) 100 


Geography 
Object  Lessons 
History     ... 
Music 

Drawing   ... 
Scripture  ... 
Euclid 
DriU 
Needlework 


60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


FIFTH   CLASS.* 

First  Half-year  of  Enrolment. 

Beading— The    Text-book     prescribed    for    the    University    Junior 

Examination  or  any  other  book  sactioned  by  the  Minister. 
Writing — In  copy-books. 

Dictation— VsLSSia^es  of  ordinary  prose,  fifteen  consecutive  lines. 
Arithmetic — Compound  interest,  profit  and  loss,  as  treated  in  any 

standard  text-book^  such  as  Lock's ;  Mensuration— area  of  regular 

surfaces  ;  the  metric  system. 
Grammar  -  Accidence  and  Syntax,  as  treated  in  Lennie's  Grammar  ; 

ordinary  parsing  ;  simple  analysis  ;  and  composition. 
Geog^uphf/ — (Jommercial  routes  ;  products  of  different  countries  ;  forms 

of  government ;  important  manufacturing  and  mining  centres. 
t  UisUynf — William  III.   to  George  II.  inclusive,  as  treated  in  any 

ordinary  text-book,  such  as  Ransome's  ;  History  of  Australia  from 

1855  to  1872. 
iS'ctcwcc— Not  fewer  than  twenty  lessons  on  scientific  subjects.     A 

series  on  one  or  more  separate  branches,  e.r/.,  botany,  chemistry 

electricity,  physiography,  etc.  will  be  accepted. 
Cooking — For  girls. 
Euclid — Book  1. 
Algebra — The  four  simple  rules,  as  treated  in  any  standard  text-book 

such  as  Charles  Smith's. 
^Latin  (for  boys)— Abbott's  "  Via  Latina  "  to  Exercise  21,  page  29. 
\French  (for  girls) — Macmillan*s  Progressive  French  (^urse.  No.  1, 

Lessons  1  to  14,  and  Mrs.  Boyd's  "  Causeries  Famili^res,"  Chapters 

I.  to  V.  inclusive. 
Drawing—  As  for  class  four,  with  increased  difficulty. 
Music — Staff  notation  ;  time  signatures  fully ;  key  signatures  ;  marks 

of  expression  :  common  musical  terms  ;  three-part  songs. 
Scripture  Lessons — The  whole  series.     (The  Class  may  be  taken  with 

Fourth  Class  in  this  subject.) 

NeedletoorJc—'l.  Patching  in  print,  fiannel,  and  cloth. 

2.  A  linen  sampler  as  in  Third  and  Fourth  Classes ;  also 

a  child's  dress  made  of  washing  material. 

3.  The  i>upils  will  be  required  to  cut  out  and  fix  their  own 

sewing  ;  also  any  garment  named  in  former  classes. 

1 , 

*  Note, — ^When  there  are  not  ten  pupils  to  form  a  Fifth  Class,  the 
standard  prescribed  for  the  first  half  year  in  Fifth  Class  sludl  be  that  for 
the  third  naif-year  of  the  Fourth  Class. 

t  At  examinations  only  a  few  well-known  dates  will  be  required. 

§  In  mixed  schools  the  teacher  may  confine  himself  to  either  Latin  or 
French. 
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Second  HcUf-year  of  JUnroln^ent, 
Beading —  ^ 

Writing —  V  As  for  first  half-year. 
Dictation    J 
Arithmetic— MisceWsLueons  exercises  in  back  rules,  as  treated  in  any 

standard  text-book,  such  as  Lock's. 
Gramnuir — As  for  previous  half-year. 
(reofp-aphi/ — British  Empire. 
t  Hilton/-— QeorgQ  III.  to  the  present  time  ;  History  of  Australia  fnim 

1872  to  1898. 
Science—  Twenty  additional  lectures. 
Music —  '\ 

Sarpture  Lessons —  j-As  for  first  half-year. 
Drawing —  J 

Eiuiid — Books  I.  and  II.  with  easy  Exercises. 
Algebra — Simple  Eauations  and  Factors,  &c. 
Zftfm  (for  boys)— Aobott's  "Via  Latina,"  to  imgo  53,  with  the  fiwt 

conjugation  and  the  verb  siim. 
French  (for  girls) — Macmillan's  Progressive  French    Course    No    1, 

Lessons  15  to  26,  and  Mrs.  Boyd's  "  (^auseries  Famili<»re8,"  chapters 

VI.  to  IX.  inclusive,  with  the  four  regular  conjugations. 
Xeedlework — As  for  first  half-year. 
Drill  (for  boys)— As  for  Fourth  Class. 
Drill  (for  girls) — As  for  Fourth  Class. 

Values  of  Subjects  taufjht  to  Fifth  Class.  Mai'ks. 

Reading — Prescribed  text-book  100 

Tf  rivLUg         •«.  •••  •••  *..  ...  ...  •..  ...  IvMJ 

x^l(/U«  vlUU    •«.  •••  ...  .«•  .•«  «••  ...  ...  1  \^j 

xjlTI  inme  vie  •••        ...        ••*        •••        ••«        •••        •••        i  uu 

vjrioknunar  ...         ...         ...         ...         .••         ...         ...         ...  i y^j 

vi  ook  I  apuy  •••         •••         ••»         .»•         •••         •••         ...  \jo 

XXXOlAJi  V  ...  ...  •••  ...  ...  ...  .«.  ...  Ov/ 

IO\/lwUlp/w  ...  •..  ..•  .».  ...  ...  ...  ...  0\/ 

vjioomebTy ...        •*.        •>•        •••        .••        .••        ...        ...        xuu 

a\  m^Lvf>f\\m         ...  ...  •••  ...  ...  ••.  ...  .«•  Xv^l 

XJokvlU  •••  ...  .••  *•■  «••  ...  ...  ...  X\.K/ 

f  rouou        •*.  *••  .«•  ...  •«.  ...  *•*  ...  X  \^j 

MJlvkyf  1 1  IK        •••  ••*  •••  ...  ...  *••  ••«  ..1  \jnj 

JXL  USxl/  ...  *..  ..•  ...  •.•  ...  •.•  ...  \tO 

ocnp vUTO   ••*  ...  •••  •••  .••  *••  ...  •*•  Ov 

M^l  HX  ...  •••  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  0\^ 

xN  ocxue  worK         •*.         •••         ...         ...         •«.         •.«         «••  tio 

Note  1. — Where  pupils  remain  in  Fifth  Class  beyond  one  year,  higher 
results  in  Mathematics  and  Languages  will  be  required. 

Note  2. — Music — In  separate  boys*  and  girls*  departments  the  sexes  may 
be  combined  for  singing  lessons  at  the  discretion  of  the  teachers  ;  but  the 
teachers  of  the  respective  departments  wiU  be  held  responsible  for  instruc- 
tion in  theory  of  music. 

Note  3. — Drill — In  all  schools  under  one  teacher,  the  standard  for  the 
second-class  shall  be  the  highest  required  for  any  class. 

Note  4. —  Writing — All  writing  will  be  rejected  as  a  failure  if  there  is  no 
attempt  made  to  imitate  the  copies  set. 

Note  5. — Arithmetic — Pupils  of  girls*  schools  will  not  be  expected  to 
work  discount  stocks,  or  cube  root. 


t  At  examinations  only  a  few  well-known  dates  will  be  required. 

Note. — ^In  lieu  of  the  Qrammar,  (3eography,  History,  or  Science  pre- 
scribed above,  a  teacher  may  take  up  these  subjects  as  prescribed  for  the 
Senior  or  Junior  Examinations  at  the  University. 
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APPENDIX  B. 


SPECIAL  REGULATIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION  DEPARTMENT,  EXTRACTED  FROM 
THE  "REVISED  REGULATIONS  UNDER  THE 
PUBLIC  SERVICE  ACT  OF  1895."  (5th  MAY,  1898.) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 
Appointment  of  Teachers. 

Training  and  ComptUsory  Exa/mination. 

167.  Every  applicant  for  employment  as  a  teacher,  unless  he  be  a 
University  graduate,  or  a  person  holding  a  certificate  from  a  training 
institution  recognised  by  the  Board,  must  snow  that  he  has  gained  in  the 
Colony,  either  as  a  pupil  in  a  State  School,  or  otherwise,  a  sufficient 
experience  of  the  established  Public  School  system  to  warrant  his  em- 
ployment. Every  untrained  applicant  must  undergo  a  course  of  training, 
ana  ever^  applicant,  whether  trained  or  not,  must  pass  the  prescribed 
examinations  before  being  permanently  appointed,  and  must  sign  an 
undertaking  to  accept  employment  in  any  locality  indicated. 

Provisional  Appointment  without  Bxamination, 

168.  As  a  general  rule,  no  person  will  be  appointed  as  a  teacher  unless 
he  has  been  examined  and  classified.  In  some  cases  a  teacher  may  be 
appointed  provisionally  who  has  not  undergone  examination  ;  but  his  ap- 
pomtment  will  not  be  ratified  until  his  competency  has  been  tested  by 
examination. 

TeoA^hers  of  Evening  Pvhlic  Schools. 

169.  No  teacher  will  be  appointed  to  any  Evening  Public  School  until  he 
has  been  trained  and  classing. 

Teachers  of  Provisional  Schools. 

170.  Teachers  of  Provisional  Schools  will  be  appointed  after  their  com- 
petency for  the  office  has  been  ascertained. 

House- to- House  Teachers. 

171.  Teachers  (not  necessarily  trained)  may  be  employed  in  house-to- 
house  teaching ;  Uiey  must  be  persons  of  good  moral  character,  and  must 
be  capable  of  imparting  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education. 

Assistant  l^eachers. 

172.  Assistant  teachers  may  be  appointed  to  schools  in  which  the 
average  daily  attendance  exceeds  seventy.    They  may  be 

fa)  Persons  who  have  served  for  four  years  as  pupil-teachers,  or 
[h)  Persons  who  have  been  examined  and  classified. 

Pupil-teachers. 

173.  Pupil-teachers  may  be  employed  to  serve  for  not  less  than  four 

{rears   in   any  school  in  which   the   average   attendance  has  not   been 
ess  than  fifty  for  the  preceding  quarter,  provided  that  the  teacher  of  such 
Hchool  holds  a  classification  not  lower  than  Class  2.    Candidates  for  the 
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office  of  pupil-teacher  must  be  not  less  than  fourteen  nor  more  than 
seventeen  years  of  ace,  and  must  be  free  from  any  bodily  infirmity  likely  to 
impair  their  usefulnes.  They  must  also  pass  an  examination  in  the 
subjects  specified  in  the  Appendix  to  these  Relations, 

Classification,  Promotion,  <fec. 

Examination  and  Ckusification, 

174.  The  attainments  of  teachers,  students  of  the  Training  Schools, 
and  candidates  for  employment  as  teachers,  shall  be  tested  by 
written  and  oral  examinations,  and  their  skill  in  teaching  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  their  ability  to  manage  a  school  or  class ;  and,  according  to 
such  attainments  and  skill,  they  will  be  classified  in  the  following  sec- 
tions : — The  first,  or  highest,  class  shall  have  three  sections,  distin- 
guished as  lA  with  Honours,  lA  (without  Honours),  and  IB  ; 
the  second  class  shall  have  three  sections,  distinguished  as  2A  with 
Honours,  2A  (without  Honours),  and  2B ;  and  tne  third  class  shall 
have  three  sections,  distinguished  as  3A,  SB,  and  3C.  A  classification 
awarded  to  a  teacher,  a  student  of  a  Training  School,  or  a  candidate 
for  employment,  after  his  first  successful  examination,  shall  be 
provisional  only,  and  shall  be  confirmed  at  the  end  of  three  years 
from  the  date  of  examination  if  the  inspectors*  reports  upon  his  school 
work  are  fully  satisfactory  :  Provided  that  the  classification  of  any  teacher 
in  the  School  Service  shall  be  liable  to  reduction  or  cancellation  for 
inefficiency,  gross  neglect  of  duty,  or  serious  misconduct  on  the  part  of 
the  person  holding  such  classification.  As  a  rule,  a  teacher  will  not 
be  regarded  as  eligible  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  promotion  to  a 
higher  class,  until  his  provisional  classification  has  been  connrmed. 

Annual  Examinations. 

175.  An  examination  of  teachers  shall  be  held  yearly  in  each  in- 
spector's district.  Teachers  who  desire  to  be  examined,  with  a  view 
to  promotion,  must  apprise  the  inspector  of  their  wish  at  least  one 
month  before  the  date  of  examination,  and  furnish  him  with  a  list  of 
the  alternative  subjects,  if  any,  upon  which  they  are  prepared  for  exam- 
ination. 

Stthjects  of  Examination. 

176.  The  subjects  in  which  teachers  and  pupil-teachers  shall  be  examined 
for  classification  are  those  stated  in  the  Appendix  to  these  Regulations. 

Desired  BeTnoval  or  Pronwtton. 

177.  Teachers  desirous  of  being  removed  or  promoted  must  intimate 
their  wishes  to  the  inspector  of  the  district  in  writing.  A  list  of  such 
teachers  will  be  kept  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Removal  for  DefaiUt, 

178.  A  teacher  may  be  removed  from  the  school  in  which  he  is 
employed  to  another  of  a  lower  class,  should  he  fail,  through  any  default 
on  nis  part,  to  maintain  the  requisite  number  of  pupils  in  average  atten- 
dance, or  to  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  standard  of  proficiency. 

Promotion  for  Good  Service. 

179.  Teachers  will  be  promoted  from  one  class  to  another  by 
examination  only.  But  in  each  class  a  teacher  may,  without  exsoninatiom 
be  advanced  from  one  section  to  another  in  the  same  class  for  good 
service  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  in  the  last  five  years  during  which  he  has  held 
his  classification  his  school  has  increased  in  efficiency,  if  the  inspectors* 
reports  throughout  that  period  have  been  satisfactory,  and  the  report  for 
the  fifth  year  indicates  that  the  applicant's  practical  skill  is  equal  to 
that  required  for  the  section  sought,  and  if  his  general  conduct  has  been 
irreproachable. 

Eligibility  according  to  Classification, 
180.  Teachers  shall  be  eligible  for  appointment  to  any  Public  School 
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or  to  any  boya'  or  girls'  department,  in  accordance  with  the  following 
schedule  : — 


CUms  of  School  or  Department. 

Teacher's  Claasiflcatioii. 

1 

lA. 

2 

IB. 

3 

2A. 

4 

2A. 

5 

2B. 

6 

2B. 

4 

3A. 

8 

3B. 

9 

3C. 

10 

3C. 

When  a  teacher  is  temporarily  in  a  position  above  that  corresponding 
to  his  classification,  such  salary  only  will  be  paid  as  accords  with  his 
classification. 

Qnalificatimi  of  Mistresses  of  In/ants*  De2xirtnients. 

181.  Every  mistress  of  an  infants'  department  must  hold  a  classifica- 
tion not  lower  than  2A. 

Teachert^  Wives  to  teach  Needlework  in  certain  Cases, 

182.  In  a  school  below  the  Fourth  Class  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
teacher's  wife  to  teach  needlework  to  the  girls  diu'ing  at 
least  four  hours  in  each  week.  In  forming  an  estimate  of  the 
efficiency  of  a  school  the  competency  and  usefulness  of  the 
teacher's  wife  and  the  time  she  clevotes  to  school  duties  will  be 
taken  into  account. 

Emoluments. 

Regulations  183-192  will  be  found  in  the  body  of  this  Report,  in 
Section  II.,  under  the  heading  "  Salaries." 

Miscellaneous  Provisions. 

Defa\dt  as  to  Betvms  or  Registers. 

193.  Negligence  in  compiling  or  sending  Returns,  or  in  keeping  School 
Registei-s,  shall  be  reported  to  the  Board,  and  shall  render  a  teacher  liabh^ 
to  a  fine,  or,  if  rei>eatea,  to  a  loss  of  classification. 

Penalty  far  Fratidulent  Entries, 

194.  Anv  teacher  fraudulently  making  false  entries  in  any  register  or 
return  will  be  liable  to  be  dealt  with  under  section  49  of  the  Act. 

Absence  from  Dutt/. 

195.  No  teacher  shall  be  absent  from  duty  unless  reasonable  cause  ha 
shown. 

Provision  in  Case  of  Absence  from  Illness  or  othet*  Eniergency. 

196.  If  a  teacher  is  prevented  by  illness  or  other  emergency  from 
attending  to  duty,  the  fact  shall  be  immediately  reported  to  the  permanent 
head  through  the  local  inspector,  and  it  shall  be  incumbent  upon  such 
teacher  to  furnish  such  evidence  of  his  illness  or  the  existence  of  such 
emergency  as  the  permanent  head  may  consider  necessary.  The  duties  of 
any  absent  teacher  shall  be  performed  by  his  fellow  teachers  without 
additional  salary  or  remuneration. 
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Short  Leave  of  Absence, 

197.  The  permanent  head  or  other  officer  authorised  by  the  Minister, 
may,  at  any  time,  on  sufficient  cause  being  shown,  grant  any  teacher 
leave  of  absence  not  exceeding  three  days  ;  but  all  such  periods  of  leave 
shall  be  properly  recorded  in  a  oook  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose. 

Leave  of  Absence  for  Recreation, 

198.  Teachers  of  all  schools  established  under  the  Public  Instruction 
Act  of  1880  shall  be  entitled  to  leave  of  absence  during  the  holidays 
granted  to  the  pupils  of  their  schools,  namely,  to  one  week  at  Easter, 
two  weeks  at  Midwinter,  and  four  weeks  at  Christmas,  and  teachers  in 
the  Technical  College  shall  be  entitled  to  the  holidays  granted  to  students 
between  the  terms  as  notified  in  l^e  Technical  College  Calendar  for  the 
year  current. 

Sick  Leave. 

199.  Leave  of  absence  on  account  of  sickness  may  be  granted  to  teachers 
of  all  ranks  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  mouth  on  full  salary.  In  cases 
of  continued  illness,  extended  leave  after  the  expiration  of  the  first 
month  may  be  granted  for  a  further  fKjriod  not  exceeding  one  month  on 
half  salary.  Should  additional  leave  be  then  applied  for  and  oranted, 
pajrment  of  salary  will  be  discontinued  during  such  extension,  but  the 
board  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  declare  "  special "  any  case  in  which 
application  is  made  for  leave  of  absence  on  account  of  sickness  by  a  teacher 
01  meritorious  service,  in  which  case  additional  leave  may  be  granted  on 
such  terms  as  the  Board  may  determine. 

Provision  for  Extended  Leave. 

200.  The  Board  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  grant  to  any 
teacher  of  twenty  years'  continuous  good  service  leave  of  absence,  not 
exceeding  six  months  on  half  salary,  or  three  months  on  full  salary,  or, 
in  case  of  pressing  necessity,  may  grant  leave  of  absence,  without  salary, 
to  any  officer,  and  such  leave  may  be  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  leave 
provided  for  by  Regulation  198. 

Duties  of  Teachers  of  Trades, 

201.  Teachers  and  assistant  teachers  of  fitting  and  turning,  plumbing, 
carpentry,  and  manual  traimng  must  attend  at  their  workshops  during  the 
College  vacation,  for  the  purpose  for  putting  the  tools  in  proper  order, 
arranging  work,  or  completing  models  for  class  instruction,  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  work,  or  for  the  discharge  of  any  other  dutv,  as  the  Superintendent 
may  direct.  Teachers  of  manual  training  in  Public  Schools,  during  the 
holidays  granted  to  the  pupils  of  the  Public  Schools,  must  attend  at  their 
workshops  for  purposes  as  aforesaid.  The  teachers  and  assistants  above 
referred  to  shall,  however,  be  entitled  to  receive,  during  the  College  vacation 
two  clear  weeks'  leave  of  absence. 

APPENDIX   TO   THE   ''SPECIAL   REGULATIONS.'' 
Subjects  of  Examination  for  Teachers  and  Pupil- Teachers, 

For  a  Thikd-Class  Certificate. 

Reading— FuU.  value,  800  marks.    Prose  and  Poetry. 

Writing  arid  Dictation — Full  value,  1.000  marks.  Si^ecimens  of  Copy- 
setting  in  round  hand,  half-text,  ana  small  hand. 

Arithmetic — Full    value,    IfiOO  marks.     Simple    and    Compound  Rules, 
Reduction,  Proportion,  Practice,  Simple  and  Compound  Interest,  Vulgar 
and  Decimal  Fractions. 
Text    Books — Barnard  Smith,  Hamblin  Smith,  Lock's,  or  an  equivalent. 

Grammar  — ¥n\\  value,  1,000  marks.  Including  Accidence,  Parsing, 
Analysis  of  Sentences,  Meanings  and  Applications  of  Words,  Saxon 
and  Latin  Prefixes  and  Affixes,  and  Composition. 
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Text  Books^L&ame^B    Grammar  and  lAurie's  Composition.  For  special 
study— The  Text-book  prescribed  for  the  Junior  University  Examina- 
tion of  the  current  year. 
Geography— Fvll    value^  800    marks.     Europe  and  Australia  in  detail. 
Mapping  in  connection  with  those  Continents. 

Text  nooks — Hughes'  Class  Book  of  Oleography. 
Geography  of  New  South  Wales  (Wilkins*). 
iTtftory—Full    value,  600  marks.  Outlines  of  British  History  from    the 
Conquest   to   the   reign   of  Victoria  inclusive ;  date  of  Accession  of 
each  Sovereign  ;  leading  Men ;  and  most  important  events.    General 

'   sketch  of  Australian  History. 

Text  ^ooA'«— Ransome's  History,  History  of  Australia. 

School    Management — Full  value^  800  marks.      Organization,  Discipline, 
and  Instruction  of  Schools — m  outline. 
Text    i?ooib— Gladman's    School  Method. 
Public  Instruction  Act  and  Regulations. 
Domestic  Economy  —  (Female  Teachers  only) — Full  value,  600  marks. 
Plain  Needlework,  Food,  Clothing,  Household  Management. 
Text  .SooXr— HasselPs  Domestic  Economy. 

JhxLwing—FxjM  value,  500  marks.  Blackboard,  Freehand. 

Text  Books— As  prescribed  in  the  Standard  of  Proficiency. 
Vocal  Music — Full  value,  500  marks.    Rudiments  of  Music,  either  notation. 
Text   Books— CvLY\\Qn*»  Standard  Course  to  Step  IV  inclusive, 
or 
Stimpson's  Singing  Class  Book. 


For  a  Second-class  Certificate. 

Beading — Full  value,  500  marks.    Prose  and  Poetry. 

Writing — Full  value,  500  marks.    Specimens  of  Copy-lines,    Ornamental 
Writing. 

Arithmetic— Full  value,  1,000  marks.     The  Full  Course,  with  Elementary 
Mensuration. 
Text  Books — Barnard  Smith,  Hamblin  Smith,  Lock's,  or  any  equivalent, 
Todhunter's  Mensuration   (for  Males),  Chap.   I    to  XVII,  omitting 
Chap.  VI. 
Grammar— VmII   value,    1,000   marks.    Including     Accidence,     Parsing, 
Derivations,  Meaning   and  uses  of  Words,  Composition,  and  Analysis. 
Text  Books — Hunter's  Grammar. 
Meiklejohn's  Book  of  English. 

Subject  for   Special   Study — Same  as   that    prescribed    for   the   Senior 
University  Examination  of  the  current  year. 

Geography—FnW    value,    800    marks.       Physical    Geojpiphy.     Europe, 
Australasia,  and  North  America,  in  detail.    Mapping  within  these  limits. 
Text  Books— W,    Hughes'  Class    Book  of  Geography,  and  W.  Hughes, 
Physical  Geography,  or  Geikie's  Physical  Geography. 
History— Full  value,  600  marks.      British   History,  from  the  Conquest 
to  the  present  time. 
Text  Books— B&naomQ's  Short  History  of  England. 

Australian  History. 

British  Literature— F\3ll  value.  600  marks. 

Smith's  Smaller  History^  ot  English  Literature. 

1898 — Cnapterslto  VIII  inclusive 

1899—  „      IX  to    Xm      „ 

1900—  „   XrV  to  XIX 

1901—  „   XX  to  XXVII      „ 
and  so  on  in  cycles  of  four  y^eirs. 

Also,  Smith's  Specimens  of  English  Literature  for  corresponding  periods 

each  year. 
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Art   of  Teach in(f—F\x\\    value,    1,000  marks.     Organization,  Discipline, 
Method,  and  Instruction  of  Scnoob  in  greater  detail. 
Teji't  Boois—QlsAm&n^B  School  Work. 

Public  Instruction  Act  and  Regulations. 

Sanitary  Science  (Female  Teachers  only)~Full  value,  500  marks. 

Text  Book'  -Willoughb/s  Public  Health  and  Demography. 
Dratuing — Full  value,  600  marks.    Geometrical  and  Model  Drawing. 
Text  ^ooib— Nesbit   and    Brown's  Handbook  of  Model    and    Object 
Drawing. 

Kawle's  Practical  Plane  Geometry. 
Vocal  i/t«tc— Full  value,  500  marks.    Rudiments  of  Music,  either  notation, 
with  increased  proficiency. 
Teo:t  Books — Curwen's  Standard  Course  to  Step  VI  inclusive,  or 
(  Dunstan's  Teacher's  Manual  of  Music. 
I  Kohler's   Elements   of  Music. 
I  Stainer's  Rudiments  of  Harmony, 
I  Chaps.  I  to  IV. 

*  Alternative  Groups  for  Males. 

Group  I. 
Eudid—Yv\\  value,  1,000  marks.    First  three  Books  of  Euclid's  Elements 

with  Deductions. 
Algebra — Full   value,  1,000  marks.     To  Quadratic  Equations,  including 
Surds. 
Text  Books — Hamblin  Smith,  C.  Smith's  Algebra,  or  an  equivalent. 
Todhunter,  Hall  and  Steven's,  or  an  equivalent. 

Group  II. 
Latin—  Full  value,  2,000  marks.    Grammar,  Composition.  Cjesar :    De  Bello 
GJallico  Books  I  to  IV  inclusive. 
Text  Books-— Dr.  Smith's  Smaller  Latin  Grammar.    Arnold's  Composition 
(Bradley)  to  Exercise  40. 

Group  III. 
Euclid— IQ^  marks.    Books  I  and  II,  with  deductions. 
Algebra — 700  marks.  To  Quadratics,  without  Surds. 
Science — 600  marks.    Any  one  mentioned  in  Group  IV  for  Females. 

*  Alternative  Groups  for  Females, 

Group  I. 

French — Full  value,  2,000  marks.    Grammar,  Composition.     Translation 
from  an  easy  author. 
Text  Books — (For  translation.)    Book  prescribed  for  Junior  l^niversity  of 
current  year. 
Ha  vet's  French  Class  Book  (complete),  or  Hallard's  French  Grammar. 

Group  II. 

Latin — Full  value,  2,000  marks.     Grammar,   Composition.     Cassar :   De 
Bello  Gallico,  Books,  I,  II. 
Text  Books — As  for  Males. 

Group  III. 

Euclid—Yvi}!  value,  1,000  marks.    Books  I  and  II,  with  easy  Deductions 
from  them. 

Text  Books^Aa  for  Males. 
il/ge6m— Full  value,  1.000  marks.    To  Quadratics,  omitting  Surds. 

Text  Books— As  for  Males. 


♦Note.  These  groups  of  subjects  are  styled  Alternative,  because  candi- 
dates are  allowed  to  choose  from  them  the  Group  in  which  they  wish  to  be 
examined.    Candidates  are  required  to  confine  themselves  to  one  group. 
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Group  IV. 

Any  two  of  the  following  Sciences : — 
Esmerimental  Physics — Full  value,    1,000  tuirks. 
Text  Book—BeiiouT  Stewart's  Lessons  on  Elementary  Physics. 

Chemistry— Fvill  value,  1,000  marks.    Inorganic. 
Text  Book—Boacoe^B  Lessons  in  Elementary  Chemistry. 

Geology— FmH  value,  1,000  marks. 
Text  ^ooife— Qeikie's  Class  Book  of  Geology. 

Botany— Fvtll  value,  1,000  marks. 
Text  Book— Oliyei^B  Lessons  in  Elementary  Botany. 

Physioloay—¥\iW  value,  1,000  marks. 
Text  Book—RnxlQya  Lessons  in  Elementary  Physiology. 

For  a  Fiest-class  Certificate. 

Beading — Full  value,  500  marks.    Prose  and  Poetry  from  a  standard  author. 

Writing— YvH    value,  500  marks.    Specimens  of  Copy-setting  and  Letter- 
wnting. 

Arithmetic — Full   value,    900   marks.    The  whole  theory    and    practice. 
Text  Books  —  EEamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic. 
Colenso's  Arithmetic  (as  revised  by  Hunter). 
Todhunter's   Mensuration   (for  Males  only). 
Chaps.  1  to  32. 
Grammar — Full  value,  900  marks.  Including  Accidence,  Parsing,  Analysis, 
Composition,  Prosody,  and  Derivations. 
Text  Books — Mason's  English  Grammar. 
Meiklejohn's  English  Language. 

Geography — Full   value,    800  marks.    Physical   G^eography.    Astronomi- 
cal Geography.    Map  Drawing. 
Text  Books  —  Geikie's  Physical  Geography. 
Lockyer's  Astronomy. 

Art  of  Teaching — Full  value,  900  marks.   Organization,  Method,  Discipline 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Human  Mind. 
Text  Books — Baiirs  Education  as  a  Science. 
Baldwin's  Elementary  Psychology  and  Education. 
Public  Instruction  Act  and  Regulations. 

Sanitary  Science-^YemsAe  Teachers  only^— Full  value,  500  marks. 
Text  Sooifc— Willoughby's   Public  Health  and  Demography. 

Drawing — Full   value,  500  marks.    To  complete  the  full  D  Certificate. 
Text  Sooife— Dennis'  Perspective. 

Vocal  Music — Full  value,   500  marks.    Rudiments  of  Music  and  Ele- 
ments of  Harmony,  either  notation. 
Text  Books— CuTNen^s  Standard   Course,  or    same    as   for  Class   II, 
with  Stainer's  Rudiments  of  Harmony,  Chapters  1  to  8. 

History— Fun   value,    700    marks.      History     of    England     in     detail. 
History  of  Australia. 
Text  Books— Qsadmex^B  Students'  History,  12s.  6d. 

Creasy  on  the  English  Constitution.  Chapters  10,  11,  15,  16. 
History   of  Australia. 

English  Literature— Full  value,  800  marks. 
Smith's  Larger  History  of  English  Literature. 

1898 — Chapters  I  to  V  inclusive. 

1899—  „      VI  and  VII. 

1900—  „     VIII  to  X  inclusive. 

1901—  „       XI  and  Xn. 
and  so  on  in  cycles  of  four  years. 

For  Special   Study — Shakespeare's  "  Hamlet." 
MUton's  "  Paradise  Lost.'*  Book  L 
Addison's  Essays,  12  (Clarendon  edition),  Nos.  3,  15,  25,  61,  106,  106, 

136,  169,  165,  409,  458,  487. 
Bacon's   Esmys,  6.    Civil  and  Moral.    Blackie's  edition. 
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Alternative  Groups /or  MaUi. 

Group  L 

Algebra — Full    value,    1,000   nAk&    Including  the  Binomial  Theorem. 
Text    ^ooib— Ck)lenB0*8    Algebra,  as  revised  by  Hunter,  or   HamUin 
Smith's  Algebra,  or  C.  Smith's,  or  an  equivalent. 

Euclidr-1N}1   value,    1,000   marks.    Books   I  to  VI,   with   Deductions. 

Text     Books— M.suckay'B     Euclid,     or     Todhunter's     Euclid,     or     aa 
equivalent. 
Pla/ne  Trigonometry  —  Full    value,  1,000  marks. 

Text    ^ooik— ^Todhunter's  Trigonometry  for  Schoob  and  Colleges. 

•Group  IL 

Latin — Full  value,    2^000   marks.    Virgil,    first   two  Books  of   iEneid  ; 

Livy,   Book   21.  Horace's  Odes,  Books  I,  II.  Questions  on  Grammar. 

Composition. 
Text  Books — Dr.  Smith's  Larger  Latin  Grammar. 

Abbott's  Latin  Prose  through  English  Idiom. 

Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Composition.    (Bradley.) 
Greek— FuH  value,  1,000  marks. 
Text  Books — Xenophon's  "  Memorabilia."    Books  I  and  II. 

Smith's  Smaller  Greek  Grammar. 

Abbott's  Greek  Prose.Composition. 

/'rewoA— Full  value,  1,000  marks.    Grammar,  Translation,  Composition. 
Text  Books — Subjects   as   for   Senior    University  Ejcamination  of  the 
current  year. 

Havet's  French  Grammar. 
Halkurd's  French  Grammar. 

German— Full  value,  1,000  marks.    Grammar,  Translation,  Composition. 
Text    Books  —  Subjects  as  for  Senior  University  Examination  of  the 
current  year. 
Otto's  German  Grammar. 

tGroup  III. 

i*Aj/«cf— Full  value,  750  marks. 
Text  -fiooifc— Ganot's  Physics. 

Chemistry — Full  value,  760  marks.    Inorganic. 

Text  ifooifc— Roscoe's  Class  Book  of  Elementary  Chemistry  (Macmillan). 
Geology — Full  value,  750  marks. 

Text   Book  —  Jukes'  or  Gbikie's  Geology. 

Botany — Full  value,  750  marks. 

Text  Book — Oliver's  Lessons  in  Elementary  Botany. 
Physiology — Full  value,  750  marks. 

Text  Book — Huxley's  Elementary  Lessons  in  Physiology. 
Sanitary  Science— YnW  value,  750  marks. 

Text  Book — Wilson's  Handbook  of  Hygiene. 

Group  IV. 

Euclid— Full  value,  1,000  marks.  Books  I  to  VI,  with  Deductions. 
l^ext  Books— Ab  in  Group  I. 

Algebra — FuD  value,  1,000  marks.    Inclusive  of  the  Binomial  Theorem. 
Text  Books— As  in  Group  I. 

Latinr—FvH  value,  1,000  marks.    Caesar,  De  Bello  Qallico.    First  two  books. 
Vi^'s  iEneid.    Book  L 
Text  Books — as  in  Group  II. 


♦  Note.— In  this  group  at  least  two  languages  must  be  taken,  one  of 
them  being  Latin, 
t  NoTB.— Any /owr  of  these  Sciences  may  be  taken. 
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Qroup  V. 

Evrh'd—FnU  value,  1,000  marks.     Books  T  to  VI,  with  Deductions. 
Text  Books — As  in  Group  I. 

Algebra — Full  value,  1,000  marks. 

Inclusive  of  the  Binomial  Theorem. 

Text  Bookt — As  in  Qroup  I. 

^\jid  any  two  Sciences  of  the  Science  group  already  specified  in  (iroup  1 1 1. 
Full  value,  1,000  marks. 

Qroup  VI. 

Latm — Full  value,  2,000  marks. 
Virgil's  i£neid.    Books  I,  II. 
Livy.    Book  XXI. 
Horace's  Odes.    Books  I,  II. 
Grammar  and  Composition. 
Text  Books — As  in  Group  II. 

Together  with  any  two  of  the  Sciences  in  Group  III.    Full  value,  1,000 
marks. 
Text  Books—As  in  Group  III. 

Alternative  Groups /or  Females. 

Group  I. 

/VwicA— Full  value,  2,000  marks.    Grammar,  Translation,  Composition. 
Text  Books — Subjects  as  for  the  Senior  University  Examination  of  the 
current  year. 

Uavet's  French  Grammar. 
Hallard's  French  Granunar. 

Group  II. 

German — Full  value,  2,000  marks.    Grammar,  Translation,  Composition. 
Text  Books — As  for  Males. 

Group  HI. 

LoHn — Full  value,  2,000  marks.    Grammar,  Translation,  Composition. 
Text  Books — As  for  Males. 

Group  IV. 

Euclid— Vvl\  value,  1,000  marks.    Books  I  to  IV,  with  Deductions. 
Text  Books— Ab  for  Males. 

Algebra — Full  value,  1,000  marks.      To  Quadratic    Equations,  including 
Surds. 
Text  Books — As  for  Males. 

Group  V. 

Any  two  of  the  following  Sciences  : 
Experimental  Physics — Full  value,  1,000  marks. 
Chemistry — Full  value,  1,000  marks. 
Geology — Full  value,  1,000  marks. 
Botany— F\\}1  value,  1,000  marks. 
Physiology — Full  value,  1.000  marks. 

Text  Books— Aa  for  Males  of  First  Class. 

Note  1. — Graduates  of  any  recognised  British  or  Colonial  University  of 
not  more  than  five  years'  standing  may  be  exempted  from  examination 
in  the  Alternative  Groups  for  Class  I  or  Class  II. 

Note  2.-  Any  Teacher  who  can  show,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Minister, 
that  he  is  unable  to  take  Music  or  Drawing,  mav  substitute  for  each  or 
either  of  these  any  one  of  the  Sciences  specified  in  Group  IV,  Class  II. 

Note  3.— Certificates  issued  to  Teachers  and  Pupil-teachers  by  the 
Technical  Education  Branch  in  the  undermentioned  subjects  will  exempt 
the   holders  from  further  examinations  in  such  subjects  : — 

Pkysics,  ChHiniitry,  Geology. 
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Freehand  Drawing  (second  year)— any  gracie — for  Teachers  and  Pupil- 
teachers. 

Model  Drawing  (first  year) — any  grade ;  Perspective  Drawing  (first 
year)— ^any  grade — Section  1. 

Geometrical  Drawing  (first  year)--any  grade. 

Subjects  of  Study  for  Pupil-teachees. 

Before  Appointment — Candidates, 

Reading — Full  value,  100  marks.  To  read  an  advanced  Class  Book,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Minister,  with  ease,  fluency,  and  expression,  to  spell  well, 
and  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  passage  read. 

Writing — Full  value,  100  marks.  Specimens  of  penmanship,  not  less 
than  two  lines,  in  round  and  small  hand. 

Dictation— YnW  value,  100  marks.    As  for  a  Fourth  Class. 

AHthmetic—F\j\\  value,  100  marks.  To  know  the  Arithmetical  Tables, 
and  to  work  the  rules  in  Vulgar  Fi-actions,  Proportion,  and  Practice. 

Grammar — Full  value,  100  marks.  To  Parse  and  Analyse  correctly  a 
passage  taken  from  an  ordinary  Class-book  ;  to  know  the  Elements 
of  Grammar,  including  Prefixes,  Affixes,  and  Common  Roots. 

Geography — Full  value,  100  marks.  To  understand  the  Gleoj^phical 
Terms,  to  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  Map  of  the  World,  and 
the  Outlines  of  the  Geography  of  Australia. 

Dravmig-^Y\3l\  value,  50  marks.  Freehand  Tests,  as  prescribed  for 
a  Tnird  Class  in  the  Standard  of  Proficiency. 

YocaZ  Music — Full  value,  50  marks,  as  prescribedj  for  a  Third  Class  in  the 
Standard  of  Proficiency. 

Skill  in  Teaching — To  Teach  a  Junior  Class  in  the  presence  of  an 
Inspector. 

Pupil-teachers — Class  IV. 

Reading  —  Full  value,  100  marks.  To  read  the  Fifth  Reading  Book, 
sanctioned  by  the  Minister,  with  fluency  and  expression,  give  synony- 
mous words  and  phrases,  and  answer  upon  the  subject  matter ;  to  repeat 
from  memory  50  lines  of  Poetry. 

Writing — Full  value,  100  marks.    Specimens  of  copy-setting. 

Dictation — Full  value,  100  marks.    Coutie's  Word  Expositor,  to  page  41. 

Arithmetic— YnW  value,   100  marks.      To   work  questions  in  Proportion, 
VulMir  and  Decimal  Fractions,  and  Practice. 
Text  Book — Barnard   Smith's  Arithmetic,  Lock's,  or  an  equivalent. 

Grammar— Yv\\  value,  100  marks.    Accidence,  Parsing,  Analysis,  Deriva- 
tions, and  Comi)osition. 
Text  Book — Lennie's  Grammar  (revised). 

Special  Text  Book — Same  as  prescribed  for  Junior  Examination  for 
current  year. 

Geography — Full  value,  80  marks.  Cycle  of  study  for  Pupil-teachers  of  all 
classes.  Outlines  of  each  continent,  together  with — 

1898— Africa  and  South  America,  in  detail.    Physical  Geography,  Chaps. 

I  to  VI. 
1899— Asia  and  North  America  in  detail.    Physical  Geography,  Chaps. 

VII  and  VIII. 
1900 — Australia  and  Polynesia,  in  detail.    Physical  Geography,  Chaps. 
IX  to  XI. 

1901— Europe,  in  detail.    Physical  Geography,  Chaps.  XII  to  end. 
And  so  on  in  cycles  of  four  vears. 

Note. — One  question  at  least  may  be  given  on  the  Geograjphy  of  New 
South  Wales  in  each  year,  and  Mapping  within  the  limits  of  each  year's 
study. 

Text  Books —TsLyloi'a  Geography  of  Australia. 
W.  Hughes'  Class  Book  of  Oleography. 
W.  Hughes'  Physical  Geography. 
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History  (British  and  Australian) — Full  value,  70  marks.  Pupil-teachers 
of  all  classes  will  be  expected  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  order  and 
date  of  Accession  of  each  Sovereign,  and  of  the  chief  events  of  each 
Reign. 

Cycle  of  Special  Study  for  Pupil-teachers  of  all  classes  :— 

1898 — George  I  to  present  time.    Australian  History  from  1869  to  present 
date. 

1899 — Commencement  of  Book  to  Stephen  (1164).    Australian  History 
to  1808. 

1900— Henry  II  to  Elizabeth  (1603).    Australian  History  to  1861. 

1901— James  I  to  Anne  (1714).    Australian  History  to  1859. 

And  so  on  in  cycles  of  four  years. 

Text  Books— 

Bansome's  History. 

A.ustralian  History. 

Diuttnng — Full  value,  60  marks.    Blackboard  Practice, 

V*jcal  Music — Full  value,  50  marks.  Stimpson's  Singing  Class  Book, 
Chaps.  I  to  VIII. 

Geometrt/  (for  Males)— Full  value,  100  marks.    Euclid.    Book  I.    Props.  I 
toiXVI. 
7^cxt  Book — Todhunter's  Euclid,  Hall  and  Stevens',  or  an  equivalent. 

Algebra  (for  Males) — Full  value,  100  marks.    Hamblin    Smith's    or    C. 

Smith's  Algebra.     Chaps.  I  to  V  inclusive. 
Latin  (for  Males) — Full  value,  100  marks.  Via  Latiiuiy  to  Exercise  XXV 

inclusive. 
*  French  (for  Females) — Full  value,  100  marks.   Macmillan's  French  Course. 

First  Year. 

Sckot)l  Managenient — Full  value,  60  marks.  The  Kindergarten  Principle. 
Gladman's  School  Method.    Laurie's  Kindergarten  Manual. 

Needleioork  (for  Female8)h-Full  value,  50  marks.  1,  In  Paper,  cut  out  and 
tack  drawers,  chemise,  and  pinafore.  2.  A  sampler,  showing  the 
various  stitches  in  needlework  as  done  by  pupils  in  Classes  1,  2,  3. 

Pupil-teachers — Class  III. 

Heading— ¥\i\\  value,  100  marks.  To  read  with  improved  intonation  and 
expression. 

Writing — Full  value,  100  marks.  Specimens  of  Penmanship  ;  three  hands. 

Dictation — Full  value,  100  marks.    Coutie's  Word  Expositor,  to  page  81. 

Alithfnetic—Yxdl  value,  100  marks.  Compound  Interest,  Profit  and 
Loss,  and  Square  Root — as  in  Barnard  Smith's  or  Lock's  Arithmetic. 

Gfummar—FvUl  value,  100  marks.    Accidence,  Parsing,  Analysis,  Deriva- 
tions, Composition. 
Text  5ooA»— Lennie's  Grammar  (revised),  and  Text  Book  for  Junior 
Examination  of  current  year. 
Geography— Full  value,  80  marks.    See  Cycle  in  Class  IV. 
Text  Books— As  for  Class  IV. 

History— Fvill  value,  70  marks.    English  History.    Australian    History. 

See  Cycle  for  Class  IV. 
2>mmn^— Full  value,  50  marks.    Freehand  Drawing. 

Vocal  Music— Fuil  value,  50  marks.  Stimpson's  Singing  Class  Book, 
Chaps.  IX  to  Xn  inclusive. 

Geometry— Fvdl  value,  100  marks.  Euclid.  Book  I.  With  easy  deduc- 
tions from  Book  I. 

•  From  female  pupil-teachers  in  country  districts  the  following  will  be 
accepted  in  lieu  of  French,  where  it  can  be  shown  that  the  examinee  has 
had  no  means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  language  in  question  :— 

Latin,  or      ^ 

Euclid  and  \  As  for  Males. 

Algebra       J 
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Algebra — Full  value,  100  marks.  Fractioiis  and  Simple  Equationa,  to 
Chap.  XIV  inclusive  (H.  Smith). 

Latin— FvJi  value,  100  marks.  Via  Latino,  to  Exercise  48  ;  Appendix  II, 
pages  200  to  205  ;  Appendix  V,  page  226. 

^  French' {for  Females) — Full  value,   160  marks.     Macmillan's    French 

Course.  Second  Year.    Exercises  pages  77-103.    Granunar,  pages  1-19. 

Macmillan's  First  French  Reader,  pages  1-17. 
School  Management — Full  value,  50  marks.    Gladman's  School  Method. 

The  Kindergarten.    Laurie's  Kindergarten  Manual. 
NeecUe^oork  (for  Females).    Full  value,  50  marks.     1.  A  small  shirt  or  dress. 

2.  A  sampler,  showing  all  the  stitches  required  from  pupils  in  Classes 

4  and  5. 

Pupil-tea^shers — Class  II. 

Beading — Full  value,  50  marks.  A  standard  author,  with  correct  intonation 
ana  emphasis. 

Writing—^FuW  value,  50  marks.  Specimens  of  Penmanship ;  three  hands, 
with  increased  skill. 

Arithnietic  —Yvli  value,  100  marks.  Cube  Root,  Discount,  Stocks,  Propor- 
tional Parts — as  in  Barnard  Smith's  Arithmetic,  Hamblin  Smith's 
Arithmetic,  or  Lock's  Arithmetic. 

Gramntar — Full  value,  100  marks.    Accidence,  Parsing,  Analysis,  Deriva- 
tions, Composition. 
Text  Books-^-Lennie^s  Grammar  and  Special  Text-book  as  for  Junior 
Examination  of  current  year. 

Geography — Full  value,  80  marks.  See  Cycle  for  Class  IV. 

History — Full  value,  70  marks.  English  History  and  Australian.  History. 
See  Cycle  for  Class  IV. 

Drawing — Full  value,  50  marks.    Model  Drawing. 

Vocal  Mime — Full  value,  50  marks.  Stimpson's  Class  Book,  Chaps.  XIII 
to  XV  inclusive. 

Geometry — Full  value,  100  marks.  Books  I  and  II,  with  deductions  from 
BookL 

Algebra — Full  value,  100  marks.  Simple  Equations,  to  Chapter  XIX  in- 
clusive (H.  Smith). 

Latin — Full  value,  100  marks.  Via  Latina,  to  Exercise  72  ;  Appendix  II, 
pages  206-210  ;  Appendix  V,  page  227. 

*  French  (for  Females) — Full  value,  150  marks.  Macmillan's  French  Course, 
Second  Year.  Grammar,  pages  1  to  38.  Exercises,  pages  104-140. 
Macmillan's.   First  French  Hauler,  pages  1-43. 

School  Mamaaement — FuU  value,  50  marks.  Gladman's  School  Method. 
The  Kindergarten  Principle.    (Laurie's  Kindergarten  Manual). 

Needleufork  (for  Females) — Full  value,  50  marks.  1.  Cut  out  young  child's 
dress  in  paper,  and  tack.  2.  A  patch  in  calico,  print,  and  flannel.  3. 
A  sampler  as  for  last  year,  but  showing  greater  skill 

Pvpil'teachers — Class  I. 

Beading — Full  value,  50  marks.  To  read  with  ease  and  expression  from  a 
standard  author. 

WriUng--¥vill  value,  50  marks.  Specimen  of  Penmanship  ;  three  hands, 
with  increased  skill. 

Arithmetic — Full  value,  100  marks.  Application  of  Rules  and  Principles 
Mensuration  of  Surfaces. 

*  From  female  pupil-teachers  in  country  districts  the  following  will  be  ac- 
cepted in  Ueu  of  French,  where  it  can  be  shown  that  the  examinee  has  had 
no  means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  language  in  question  : — 

Latin,  or 

Euclid  and  \  As  for  Males. 

Algebra. 
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Text  Books — Barnard  Smith's  Arithmetic,  or  an  equivalent.    Todhunter's 
Mensuration.    Chapters  7  to  17  inclusive. 

Grammar — Full  value,  100  marks.     Accidence,  Parsing,  Analysis,  Deriva- 
tions. Ck)mpo8ition. 
Text  Books — Lennie*s  Grammar,   and    Special    Text-book   for   Junior 
Examination  of  current  year. 

Geography — Full  value,  80  marks.    See  Cycle  in  Class  IV. 
IIistory~¥i\]\  value,  70  marks.    English  History  and  Australian  History. 
See  Cycle  for  Class  IV. 

Draunng—  Full  value,  50  marks.    Model  Drawing. 

VocfU  Mtisic-  Full  value,  50  marks.    Stinii>.son's  Class  Book,  Cliap.  XVI 

to  end. 
Geometry — Full  value,  100  marks.     Books  I,  II,  and  III,  with  deductions 

from  Book  I. 
Algebra — Full  value,  100  marks.     Quadratic  !^[uations,  with  Surds,  to 

Chap.  XXVI,  inclusive,  omitting  Chapter  XXlI. 

Latin — Full  value,  IQO  marks.  Via  Latina.  to  Exercise  93  ;  Appendices 
II  and  V.  Easy  translations.  Caesar,  De  Bello  Gtallico.  (Cnaps.  I  to 
XIV.) 

French— (for  Females) — Full  value,  150  marks.      Macmillan's    French 
Course,  Second    year.    Macmillan's  First  French  Header,  pages  1-73. 

School   Management — Full  value,  50  marks.     Glaclman's  School  Method 
The  Kindergarten  Principle  (Laurie's  Kindergarten  Manual). 

Needlework — (for  Females) — Full  value,  50  marks.  1.  A  young  child's 
dress,  showing  gathering  and  stroking,  ornamented  with  various  stitches 
as  shown  in  former  samples  j  tucks  to  be  run,  frill-whipped  and  hem- 
stitched to  be  used  as  tnmming.  Also  cut  out  any  garment  required 
as  in  former  classes.  2.  A  six-inch  sampler  done  in  coloured  silk  with 
threads  drawn  showing  all  the  various  stitches  used  in  needlework. 

Note  1. — Any  pupil-teacher  who  may  have  passed  the  Junior  or  the 
Senior  University  examination  in  Euclid,  Algebra,  Latin,  or  French 
may  be  exempted  from  further  examination  in  such  subject  or  subjects 
in  Classes  IV,  III,  and  IL 

Note  2. — Drawing  may  be  taken  by  all  candidates  for  scholarships 
even  though  the  standard  has  been  previously  satisfied. 

Note  3. — See  also  Note  3,  at  end  of  page  281  above. 


♦  From  female  pupil-teachers  in  country  districts  the  following  will  be 
accepted  in  lieu  of  French,  where  it  can  be  shown  that  the  examinee  has  had 
no  means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  language  in  question : — 

Lativiy  or    '\ 

Eudid  amd  \  As  for  Males. 

Algebra,      j 
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THE    SYSTEM    OF    EDUCATION 

IN 
VICTORIA. 


I.  Primary  Education. 


A  census  taken  on  the  25th  May,  1836,  the  year  following  that  History  of 
of  the  first  permanent  settlement  of  the  Port  Phillip  District  ^^**^on 
(now  the  Colony  of  Victoria),  showed  the  total  population  of  the  i836  to  i*850 
district  as  177 — 142  males  and  35  females ;   ana  it  is  also  on 
record  that  a  child  (boy)  was  bom  in  the  district  in  the  month 
of  November  of  the  same  year.      Five  vears  later,  in  1841,  the 
population  of  the  district,  exclusive  of  Chinese  and  Aboriginals, 
was  11,738;  the  number  of  children  of  school  age,  2,339;  the 
number  of  schools  of  all  kinds,  public  and  private,  20 ;  and  the 
number  of  scholars  receiving  instmction  in  them,  691. 

The  Act  for  the  separation  of  Port  Phillip  and  the  creation  of 
the  Colony  of  Victoria  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  July,  1851 ; 
responsible  Government  was  introauced  by  proclamation  on  the 
23rd  November,  1855,  and  in  1856,  on  the  25th  November,  the 
first  free  Parliament  of  Victoria  was  opened.  Up  to  the  year 
1856  the  history  of  Primary  Education  m  the  Colony  is  practi- 
cally the  same,  or  upon  the  same  lines,  as  that  of  similar  educa- 
tion in  New  South  Wales ;  from  that  year  the  story  of  Victoria, 
as  regards  all  educational  matters,  is  that  of  a  self-governing 
community,  free  to  shape  its  own  destiny  in  the  interests  of  its 
citizens  and  the  formation  of  national  character. 

The  position  of  the  community  generally  as  regards  education,         ,g-- 
in    the    year    1857,    may    be    gathered    from     the    following 
statistics : —  * 

Total  population  (exclusive  of  Chinese  and  Abori- 

ginftln }  ..•  ...  •«.  ...  ...      000,0  f  4 

Numoer  of  children  of  both  sexes — 

2  years  and  under  7  years 42,752 

7  years  and  under  14  years 39,167 

Number  of  Schools  (Public  and  Private)  . . .  675 

Number  of  Scholars        36,671 

Proportion  per  10,000  persons  living  (of 
both  sexes,  exclusive  of  Cninese  and  Abori- 
ginals), aged  5  vears  and  upwards,  who 

Could  read        9,134 

Could  write       7,861 

Could  not  read .. .        866 
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These  st-atijstics  show  that  the  means  of  instruction  provided 
were  inadequate,  and  that  the  standard  of  diflFiision  of  education 
was,  for  the  period  and  as  compared  with  that  of  other  com- 
munities, a  hi^h  one — a  circumstance  due  chiefly  to  the 
character  of  the  immigrant  population. 

Education  was  at  this  time  under  the  control  of  two  Boards, 
viz. : — 

(1)  The  Denominational  School  Board,  which  had  commenced 
operations  in  January,  1849,  and 

(2)  The  Board  of  National  Education,  appointed  for  the  Colony 
in  the  latter  half  of  1851. 

The  faults  and  shortcomings  of  this  system  of  dual  control  were 
tully  recognised.  Not  only  were  the  means  of  instruction  inade- 
quate, but  obstructions  arose  from  the  co-existence  of  two  Boards 
supporting  schools  in  the  same  localities,  and  employing 
inspectors  traversing  the  same  ground.  The  advantage  ot  teing 
first  in  the  field,  ana  the  greater  strength  of  sectarian  interests 
compared  with  that  of  National  interests,  gave  the  preponderance 
to  the  Denominational  system.  The  funds,  which  under  one  good 
general  system  would  have  been  available  for  supplying  schools 
in  the  thinly  populated  districts,  were  wasted  in  supplying  to 
rival  sects  in  many  a  centre  of  population,  a  number  of  small 
and  inefficient  schools,  where  one  large  school  would  have 
served  the  purpose,  at  once  more  efficiently  and  with  gi-eater 
economy.  The  Boards  themselves,  in  their  respective  reports 
for  this  year  (1857),strongly  recommended  a  change — the  Denomi- 
national Board  expressing  a  desire  for  "  an  united  system  of 
public  education  on  religious  basis,"  and  the  National  Board 
urging  the  necessity  of  "  placing  the  education .  of  the  young 
under  one  unifonn  and  comprehensive  system." 
asss  to  1872        Several  attempts  were  made  by  the  Legislature  to  remedy  this 

state  of  things.  Of  these  the  most  important  was  a  Bill  for 
establishing  a  comprehensive  system  of  education,  the  second 
reading  of  which  was  moved  in  January,  1858,  but  it  was  not 
carried.  At  last,  in  May,  1862,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  Parlia- 
ment which  had  a  similar  object,  and  which  became  law  on  the 
18th  June  following  imder  the  title  of  "  The  Common  Schools 
Act.*'  This  measure  dissolved  the  two  existing  Boards,  and 
established  a  new  body  styled  "  The  Board  of  JEaucation,"  con- 
sisting of  five  laymen,  of  whom  no  two  were  to  be  of  the  same 
denomination.  It  made  some  pro\nsiori  against  the  needless 
multiplication  of  schools.  No  school  was  to  be  established 
within  two  miles  of  an  existing  school,  except  under  certain 
strictly  specified  conditions.  No  sch9bl  already  established,  and 
within  two  miles  of  another  school  receiving  aid,  was  to  continue 
receiving  aid  unless  it  kept  an  average  attendance  of  at  least 
sixty  scholars  if  it  wore  within  a  mimicipal  district,  and  of  forty 
scholars  if  not  within  such  a  district.  As  the  minimum  attend- 
ance could  easily  be  maintained  in  the  centres  of  population,  an 
unnecessary  number  of  Denominational  schools  were  enabled  to 
continue  their  existence  in  the  same  locality  under  the  name  of 
(/ommon  Schools.      This    circunistinoe    constituted    the  main 
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defect  of  the  Act.  There  was  another  circumstance  which  helped 
to  retain  in  these  schools  a  Denominational  complexion.  Every 
school  was  under  the  management  of  a  local  committee,  of  which 
the  clergyman  of  the  church  with  which  the  school  was  con- 
nected was  usually  the  leading  spirit ;  and  this  committee  had  in 
its  hands  the  appomtment  and  dismissal  of  the  teachers,  subject  to 
the  approval  ol  the  Board  of  Education.  The  minimum  average 
attendance  for  which  aid  would  be  granted  by  the  Board  was 
fixed  at  twenty  by  the  Act,  and,  under  the  regulations,  one-half 
of  the  cost  of  erecting  and  furnishing  a  school  was  to  be  raised 
by  the  inhabitants  concjerned.  These  conditions  prevented  the 
establishment  of  schools  in  poor  and  thinly  populated  districts. 
There  was  no  provision  made  for  part-time  schools  or  itinerant 
teachers. 

In  September,  1866,  an  important  Commission  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Common  Schools  Act.  Its 
report,  dated  January,  1867,  stated  tTiat  the  system  of  public 
instruction  established  by  the  Common  Schools  Act  dia  not 
appear  to  have  hitherto  produced  a  sufficient  extension  of  the 
benefits  of  instruction  ;  and  it  also  stated  that  the  excessive 
multipUcation  of  schools  and  teachers,  occasioned  by  the 
competition  of  the  various  reUgious  denominations  and  the 
employment  of  an  unnecessary  nuiuber  of  assistant  teachers 
seemed  to  be  the  two  principal  causes  of  the  undue  proportion 
that  existed  between  tne  public  expenditure  and  its  educational 
results.  The  report  contained  the  following  recommendations : 
— The  establishment  of  pubhc  schools  from  which  sectarian 
teaching  should  be  excluded  by  express  legislative  enactment ; 
the  appointment  of  a  Minister  of  Public  Instniction  responsible 
to  Parliament ;  public  schools  to  be  placed  under  the  superin- 
tendence and  managenicnt,  subject  to  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  of  local  committees  to  be  partly  nominated  by 
ratepayers  and  parents  ;  the  instniction  of  children  to  be 
compulsorv  upon  parents ;  a  separate  grant  to  be  made  for  the 
purpose  oi  aiding  mstruction  in  the  rural  districts ;  the  teachers 
to  be  admitted  to  the  Public  Service  upon  passing  a  certain 
prescribed  examination.  A  Bill  embodying  these  recommenda  • 
tions  and  others  was  introduced  into  Parliament,  but  it  was  not 
carried. 

The  Act  repealing  the  Common  Schools  Act  and  establishing 
the  present  system  of  State  school  education  in  Victoria  was 
pa.ssed  in  December,  1872,  and  came  into  operation  on  the  1st 
January,  1873.  The  Board  of  Education  was  replaced  by  a 
Department  of  Education  presided  over  by  a  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  responsible  to  ParUament.  All  schools,  to  be  called 
State  schools,  were  to  be  conducted  in  buildings  vested  in  the 
Minister,  and  the  trustees  of  existing  schools  were  authorised  to 
sell  or  let  them  from  year  to  year  to  the  Minister.  In  localities 
where  there  might  be  no  State  .schools,  or  an  insufficient  number, 
an  arrangement  might  be  made  with  any  non-vested  school  for 
the  education  of  children  attending  it  at  a  capitation  rate  ;  but 
no  such  arrangement  was  to  continue  beyond  a  period  of  five 
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years  from  the  commencement  of  the  Act.  The  education  was 
to  be  free^  secular,  and  compulsory ;  no  teacher  was  to  give  any 
other  than  secular  instruction  in  any  State  school  building,  but 
the  State  school  buildings  might  he  used  for  any  ipurpose  on 
days  and  at  hours  other  tnan  those  required  .for  secular 
instruction.  Provision  was  made  for  the  appointment  and 
removal  by  the  Governor  in  Council  of  a  Secretary,  an  Inspector- 
General,  mspectors,  teachers,  and  other  necessary  officers. 
Teachers  thus  became  civil  servants,  and  their  appointments 
were  practically  made  permanent. 
1873  to  1897.  From  the  31st  December,  1877,  aid  to  non-vested  schools  was 
finally  discontinued,  and  thenceforward  none  other  than  State 
Primary  Schools  received  support  by  any  subsidy  from  the 
educational  vote. 

Slight  amerdments  in,  and  additions  to,  the  Principal  Act 
were  made  by  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  in  October  1876  and 
November,  1889 ;  and  in  1890,  in  common  with  the  other  Vic- 
torian statutes,  the  laws  relating  to  education  were  consolidated, 
and  are  now  embodied  in  one  Act,  the  Education  Act  1890,  No. 
1086. 

In  November,  1881,  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to 
encjuire  into  the  administration,  organisation,  and  general  con- 
dition of  the  existing  system  of  public  instniction  in  Victoria. 
This  Commission  furnished  its  tirst  report  in  May,  1882,  its 
second  in  April,  1883,  and  its  final  report  in  June,  1884.  In  the 
meantime  —  in  November,  1883 — a  Public  Service  Act  had 
been  passed,  placing  the  public  service  generally,  including 
teachers,  under  the  control  of  one  body,  the  Public  Service 
Board.  The  provisions  in  this  Act  relating  to  teachers  dealt 
chiefly  with  their  appointment,  promotion  and  transfer:  their 
salaries;  and  the  classification  of  schools  and  teachers.  The 
Act  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Classifiers 
to  consist  of  three  persons,  viz :  the  Inspector-General  of  Schools 
for  the  time  being,  the  head  teacher  oi  a  State  school  with  an 
avei-age  attendance  exceeding  400  children  elected  by  the  certifi- 
cated State  school  teachers,  and  a  Government  nominee,  who 
was  not  to  be  an  officer  of  the  public  service. 

Amendments  of  and  alterations  in  the  provisions  of  the  Public 
Service  Act  1883  dealing  with  teachers  were  made  in  the  Edu- 
cation (Teachers)  Act  1888,  the  Teachers  Act  1893,  the  Teachers 
Salaries  Act  1893,  and  the  Teachers  Act  1895.  By  the  Teachers 
Act  1893,  partly  for  reasons  of  economy,  and  partly  because  the 
system  was  then  fully  established  and  its  wortin^  simplified  as 
the  result  of  some  years'  experience,  the  constitution  of  the 
Committee  of  Classihers  was  altered  by  the  substitution  of  a 
committee  consisting  of  three  officers  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment for  the  semi-independent  body  created  by  the  Public 
Service  Act  1883. 

The  most  prominent  recent  occurrences  in  connection  with  the 
educational  system  of  the  Colony  have  been  the  revived  discus- 
sion of  the  question  of  giving  religious  instruction  in  State 
schools  as  a  part  of  the  fr'ee  course,  and  the  severe  economies 
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which  have  been  rendered  necessary  by  prolonged  financial 
depression. 

As  r^ards  the  former  matter,  it  is  of  course  not  in  the  power 
of  the  Department  to  afford  any  facilities  for  religious  teaching 
other  than  those  permitted  by  the  law,  and  so  far  no  agitation 
having  for  its  object  an  alteration  of  the  law  has  received  such 
measure  of  public  support  as  would  necessitate  a  change.  The 
Department  has  however,  in  the  **  School  Papers "  mentioned 
below,  introduced  Scripture  lessons  of  a  purely  undogmatic  type, 
at  the  same  time  strictly  enjoining  teacners,  m  the  use  of  these 
lessons,  not  to  give  any  explanation  of  either  word  or  text.  On 
the  whole  the  experiment  has  proved  successful  and  has  met 
with  but  little  opposition. 

The  extent  of  the  economies  practised  may  be  judged  from 
the  following  comparison  of  the  expenditure  for  the  years  1890-1 
and  1896-7 :— 


Year  ended 

Year  ended 

Decrease. 

June  30,  1891. 

June  30,  1897. 

Total  expenditure  of  Depart- 

men V  ..•        •••        •••        ... 

£896,679 

£609,419 

£287,260 

On  Primary  Education- 

Including  Buildings 

811,977 

517,606 

294,371 

Excluding  Buildings 

699,668 

506,709 

192,959 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  period  of  six  years,  a  reduction  in 
the  expenditure  on  Primary  education,  excluding  that  on  build- 
ings, of  very  nearly  29  per  cent,  has  been  effect^. 

This  great  reduction  nas  been  brought  about  by 

(1)  Discontinuing  all  payments  and  bonuses  for  teaching 

such  subjects  as  singing,  drawing,  and  drill,  and  for  in- 
struction of  pupil  teachers. 

(2)  Reducing  the  number  of  Schools. 

(3)  A  more  extensive  employment  of  pupil    teachers  and 

monitors  in  lieu  of  assistants. 

(4)  Reducing  the  number  of  inspectors,  relieving  teachers 
and  truant  officers,  and  diminishing  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tration generally. 

(5)  A  percentage  reduction  on  all  salaries,  and  the  adop- 

tion of  a  &wer  scale  of  payments  appUcable  to  all  ap- 
pointments thereafter  made. 

(6)  The  amalgamation  of  schools   and  the  adoption   of  a 

system  of  conveying  children  to  school. 

The  amalgamation  of  schools  is  effected  by  making  a  school, 
usually  in  one  of  the  large  centres  of  population,  the  adjunct  of 
a  neignbouring  school  imder  one  head  teacher,  and  restricting  the 
attendance  at  Uie  adjunct  to  children  in  the  lst,2nd,and  3rd  classes. 

Under  the  conveyance  system  a  small  pa3nnent  is  made  by  the 
DejMrtment  for  each  child  conveyed  to  school  by  railway  or 
vehicle,  in  accordance  with  a  scale  fixed  by  regulation,  ray- 
uents  are  restricted  to  cases  where  schools  are  dosed  through 
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low  average  attendance  and  applications  where  the  number  of 
children  would  warrant  the  Department  in  establishing  a  small 
school,  and  all  the  arrangements  for  conveyance,  a«  well  as  the 
responsibility  in  regard  to  them,  devolve  upon  the  parents 
concerned.     {See  also  Snppleinentary  Notes  I.  (xi.).) 

The  functions  and  duties  of  the  Committee  of  Classitiei*s  and 
of  the  officers  of  the  Department,  the  details  of  the  provisions  of 
the  various  Acts,  and  the  results  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Royal  Commission  of  1881-84  and  of  other  bodies,  will  be  dealt 
with  in  the  description  of  the  present  state  of  education  in 
Vict  oria. 

Meanwhile  it  may  be  said,  in  concluding  this  brief  history, 
that  the  period  of  25  years  during  which  the  Education  Act  of 
1872  has  been  in  operation,  without  alteration  as  regards  its 
main  features,  has  been  marked  by  continuous  and  satisfactory 
progress.  The  quaUtications  required  of  candidates  for  teacher- 
ships  and  for  promotion  have  been  made  higher  and  their  scope 
enlarged  ;  successive  revisions  have  greatly  improved  and  broaa- 
ened  the  Course  of  Free  Instruction  ;  the  Department  has 
undertaken  and  successfully  carried  out  the  issue  of  publications 
of  its  own,  notably  of  monthly  *'  School  Papers  "  for  the  3r(l  and 
4th  classes,  the  varied  contents  of  which,  and  the  possibility  of 
adapting  them  to  the  needs  of  the  scholars  and  of  current  cir- 
cumstances, have  made  them  of  great  interest  and  value  (o  the 
children ;  and  the  classification  scheme  established  by  the  Act  of 
1883  has  fully  realized  the  objects  for  which  it  was  designed, 
viz.  : — (1)  To  secure  a  systematic  and  just  classification  of 
teachers  on  the  grounds  of  Uterary  qualification,  professional 
ability,  good  conduct,  and  length  of  service.  (2)  To  guanl  against 
improper  influence  in  the  appointment,  transfer,  or  promotion  of 
teachers.  The  workini?  of  the  Act  has  resulted  in  an  immense 
extension  of  educational  advantages  throughout  the  Colony,  and 
the  improved  conditi(ms  under  which  teachei*s'  appointments  are 
held  have  proved  a  strong  incentive  to  persons  of  a  superior 
class  to  devote  themselves  to  teaching. 

The  system  of  administration  is  a  centraUzed  one,  with  its 
headquarters  in  Melbourne,  and  is  under  a  responsible  Minister 
of  the  Crown,  with  a  staff  consisting  of  a  Secretary  for  Public 
Instruction  (the  permanent  head  of  the  Department),  an  In- 
spector-General of  Schools,  Inspectors  of  Schools,  and  other 
necessary  officers.  All  pajmaents  are  made  by  the  State  out  of 
the  consolidated  revenue,  and  the  administration  is  charged  with 
the  full  responsibility  of  carrving  out  the  provisions  of  the  Acta 
of  Parliament  deaUng  with  educational  matters  and  of  the  regu- 
lations framed  thereunder. 

The  Public  Service  Board  exercises  important  functions  in  con- 
nection with  the  appointments,  transfers,  and  promotions  of 
teachers,  and  teachers  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  it  in  matters  of 
classification.  To  this  body  also  charges  of  a  serious  nature  made 
against  officers  of  the  public  service,  including  teachers,  are 
remitted  for  inquiry. 

The  Boards  of  Advice  are  local  subsidiary  bodies  which  have 
certain  duties  of  local  supervision  assigned  to  them  by  law.    The 
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Colony  is  divided  into  School  Districts  (of  which  there  are  at 
present  358),  each  with  its  Board  of  Advice,  the  members  of 
which  are  elected  by  the  ratepayers  of  the  respective 
districts.  The  position  is  honorary,  and  the  elections  are  held 
every  three  years.  The  Boards  have  no  voice  in  the  appointment 
of  teachers.  Their  duties  are  to  visit  the  schools  from  time  to 
time,  to  report  on  their  management,  and  on  the  condition  of  the 
premises :  to  advise  as  to  the  establishment  of  new  schook ;  to 
urge  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  regidarly,  and  to 
report  the  names  of  those  who  fail  to  do  so ;  also  to  direct,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Minister,  what  use  shall  be  made  of  the  school 
buildmgs  out  of  school  hours.  The  Boards  have  power,  imder 
this  last  provision,  to  decide  whether  religious  instruction  may 
or  mav  not  be  given  after  school  hours ;  and  the  Boards'  functions, 
as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  in  regard  to  compulsory  attendance  at 
school,  are  of  a  very  important  character. 

Each  Board  also  has  allotted  to  it  a  small  sum  of  money 
annually,  called  a  maintenance  allowance,  proportioned  to  the 
number  and  size  of  the  schools  in  the  district — to  be  expended, 
at  the  Board's  discretion,  on  necessary  repairs  defined  by  regula- 
tion, or,  when  authorized  by  the  Department,  upon  other  works. 

All     State  school  buildmgs,   with   the   exception   of   a    few  School  Build 
temporarily  rented,  are  the  property  of  the  State,  and  funds  for  ^^>  Furni- 
their  erection,  repairs,  and  furnishmg  are  entirely  provided  out   Ac^ommoila- 
of    the    consoUdated    revenue.       No    local    contributions     are         tion.. 
demanded,  though  in  some  very  few  cases,  where  the  number  of 
children    is    very    small,    or    the    settlement    precarious,     the 
establishment  of  a  school  is  inade  contingent  upon  the  residents 
providing  a  suitable  building,  and  letting  it  to  the  Department 
at  a  small  rental. 

The  furniture  supplied  is  of  an  ordinar}'  type. 

There  are  no  le^ilations  dealing  mth  the  building  and 
equipment  of  schools.  Necessary  works  are  carried  out  by  the 
Pubuc  Works  Department  of  the  Colony  ;  and  in  matters  of 
ventilation,  sanitary  requirements,  etc.,  advice  and  information 
are  afforded  by  the  Board  of  Public  Health,  which  also  is  a 
Government  Department. 

On  the  30th  June,  1897,  the  property  of  the  Department 
comprised  1,955  school  buildings  and  1,397  teachers'  residences. 
Accommodation  was  provided  for  194,201  children  at  an  allowance 
of  ten  sqiiare  feet  of  floor  space  per  child.  {For  figures  /o?' 
1899  see  Supplemental^  Notes  I.  (x.).) 

An  allowance  for  maintenance  expenses  is  made  to  every  lleqnisites, 
teacher  in  charge  of  a  school,  out  of  which  (in  addition  to  other  Books  and 
requirements^  nave  to  be  provided  pens,  penholders,  ink,  slate-  -^Pi^"^^"**- 
pencils,  chalk,  sewing  materials,    and    all    stationen^    (except 
copybooks).     It  is  expected  that  children  generally  will  provide 
themselves  with  booKs,  slates,  and  other  necessary  articles ;   and 
free  grants  of  requisites  are  only  made  in  cases  of  indigence  or 
for  use  in  the  school. 

Until  within  the  last  four  years,  the  books,  copybooks,  etc.,  in 
use  have  been  those  belonging  to  well-known  series  published  in 
Great  Britain  or  Victoria.     Of  late,  however,  the  Department  has 
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made  considerable  process  in  giving  effect  to  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  Legislature  of  tne  Colony  that  the  school  books  should  be 
compiled  and  printed  in  Victoria.  The  list  of  the  Department's 
publications  includes  a  Primer  and  First  Reader,  sets  of 
Australian  Writing  Sheets  and  Copybooks,  a  Manual  of  Health 
and  Temperance,  and  Monthly  School  Papers  for  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Classes.  These  last  liave  proved  very  successfiil — the 
sale  of  the  paper  for  Class  III.,  at  id.  per  copy,  having  reached 
over  40,000  per  month,  that  for  C^lass  IV.,  at  Id.,  nearly  as  large 
a  number. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  school  apparatus  provided  free,  the 
Department  supplies,  upon  the  application  of  the  head  teacher 
ana  on  certain  conditions,  apparatus  for  the  teaching  of 
elementary  science  (General  Lessons,  Appendix  A).  The  chief 
conditions  are  that,  for  every  £1  granted  by  the  Department, 
there  shall  be  locally  contributed  a  sum  of  £1  for  a  1st,  2nd,  or 
»Snl  Cla.ss  school,  15s.  for  a  4th  Class  school,  and  10s.  for  a  5th 
(^lass  school;  and  that  the  total  sum  granted  shall  not  exceed  a 
certain  maximum  amount  in  each  case. 

To  determine  the  status  and  emoluments  of  the  teachers  em- 
ployed therein,  all  State  schools  are  divided  into  seven  classes  as 
tollows : — 

exceeding  800 
500  to  800 
350  to  500 
200  to  350 
75  to  200 
35  to     75 
20  to    35 
not  exceeding  20 
The  classification  of  the  schools  is  detennined  triennially  (or 
more  frequently  when  exceptional  fluctuations  occur)  by  the  Com- 
mittee ot  Classifiers,  consisting  of  the  Secretarj',  the  Inspector- 
General,  and  an  Inspector  of  Schools.     Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Public  Service  Acts  the  classifiers  also  aetermine  tne  classifica- 
tion of  teachers  as  regards  their  order  of  precedence  for  transfer 
or  promotion ;  but  any  teacher  who  may  feel  himself  aggrieved 
by  the  decision  of  the  classifiers  has  a  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Public  Service  Board,  the  body  which  deeds  with  the  appoint- 
ment, classification,  and  promotion  of  the  public  service  generally. 
Every  three  years  a  classified  roll  of  schools  and  teachers  is  com- 
piled and  published  by  the  classifiers.     Supplementary  rolls  are 
issued  every  six  months  to  notify  changes  occurring  from  time  to 
time.    The  head-teachership  of  each  school  is  fiUea  by  a  teacher 
in  the  class  corresponding  to  the  classification  of  the  school ;  but 
before  being  appointed  to  a  school  of  a  higher  class  he  must  hold 
the  certificate  qualifying  him  for  such  promotion. 

Every  teacher  knows  his  exact  position  on  the  classified  roll, 
and  as  every  promotion  is  gazetted  he  is  at  once  in  a  position  to 
judge  whether  anyone  has  been  unfairly  placed  over  his  head.  A 
similar  sj'stem  is  followed  in  the  case  of  new  appointments,  every 
applicant  s  name  being  strictly  recorded  according  to  his  qualifi- 
cations in  an  employment  register  in  the  order  prescribed  by  law. 


First  Class 
Second  Class 
Third  Class 
Fourth  Class 
Fifth  Class 
Sixth  Class 
Seventh  Class 
Eighth  Class 
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When  a  vacancy  arises  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Public  Service  Board 
to  see  that  the  next  qualified  candidate  on  the  register  is  nomi- 
nated to  fill  such  vacancv. 

No  new  appointment,  and  no  promotion  to  a  higher  class  may 
be  made,  except  upon  the  written  request  of  the  permanent  head 
of  the  Department  to  the  Minister,  and  then  only  upon  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  Public  Service  Board,  that  such  appointment  or 
promotion  is  required  (a  provision  which  applies  to  the  public 
service  generally).  All  appointments  are  m  the  first  instance 
probationary.  i 

Entrance  to  the  lowest  branches  of  the  service — the  positions 
of  monitors  and  pupil  teachers — is  by  way  of  competitive  exami- 
nation, the  appointment  being  given  to  the  candidate  showing  the 
most  promise  as  a  teacher.  A  similar  course  is  followed  in  the 
case  of  sewing  mistresses. 

Pupil  teachers  are  divided  into  foiu:  classes,  and  are  on 
appointment  placed  in  the  fourth  class.  They  have  to  present 
themselves  at  examinations,  held  annually,  and  on  passing,  are 
promoted  successively  to  the  third,  second,  and  first  classes.  (See 
also  Supplementary  Notes  I.  (ii.)  (c)  and  (d).) 

The  number  of  State  schools  on  the  31st  December,  1896,  was  Statistics. 
1,883,  of  which,  1,758  were  full-time  schools,  and  125  part-time 
schools  (each  school  comprising  two  branches).  Of  the  1 ,758  fiill- 
time  schools,  69  had  branch  schools  or  adjuncts  attached  to  them, 
su(;h  adjuncts  being  attended  by  children  in  the  junior  classes 
(Classes  I.  to  III.)  only.  The  total  number  of  localities  provided 
with  schools  was  2,008.  (Firr  statistics  far  1897  and  1898,  see 
Svnpleinentu ry  Notes  1.  (i.).) 

iJie  teachers  employed  on  the  3Ist  December,  1896,  numl>ered 
4,497,  distributed  as  shown  in  the  following  statement.  (For 
statistics  for  1 897  and  1898  see  Sapjylememtai'y  Notes  (it,)  (a).)  : — 


Ponition. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Head  Teachers     

1,116 

437 

1,553 

Assistants 

151 

525 

676 

Kelieving  Teachers         

17 

24 

41 

Unclassified  Teachers     

73 

81 

154 

Pupil  Teachers     

348 

1,117 

1,465 

Monitors 

168 

223 

Sewing  Mistresses          

385 

385 

Grand  Total 

1,760 

2,737 

4,497 

It  will  be  seen  that  of  the  total  number  of  teachers  about  61 
per  cent  were  females. 
The  staff  to  be  allotted  to  each  school  is  fixed  by  Act  of  Parlia-  staflfs  of 

raent.  Schools. 

In  schools  with  an  average  attendance  of  over  50  the  head 
t9ache]r  must  be  a  male,  but  up  to  that  number  may  be  either  a 
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female  or  male ;  and  a  sewing  mistress  is  employed  three  after- 
noons in  each  week  in  schools  over  30  and  over  35  respectively, 
according  as  the  head  teacher  is  a  male  or  a  female. 

In  a  school  of  50  to  75,  the  head  teacher  has  the  assistance  of  a 
sewing  mistress  (three  afternoons  per  week)  and  one  pupil  teacher. 

After  an  attendance  of  75  children  is  reached  the  sewing  mis- 
tress is  dropped,  and  assistants,  pupil  teachers,  and  (from  250) 
monitors  are  added  in  accordance  with  a  prescribed  scale,  until  an 
average  attendance  of  750  to  800  is  arrived  at.  For  this  the 
staft*  allotted  consists  of  a  head  teacher,  six  assistants  (4  female  and 
2  male),  ten  pupil  teachers,  and  three  monitors.  Thereafter  the 
staff  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  pupil  teachers  and  monitors 
only ;  that  for  a  school  1,150  to  1,200  being  a  head  teacher,  six 
assistants  (4  female  and  2  male),  eighteen  pupil  teachers,  and  four 
monitors. 

Particulars  of  the  subjects  of  the  examinations  for  teachers 
and  pupil  teachers  are  ^ven  in  Appendices  B  and  C. 

The  lowest  qualificatioii  required  of  an  applicant  for  appoint- 
ment as  head  teacher,  assistant  teacher,  or  relieving  teacher  is  the 
"  Licence  to  Teach."  Possession  ot  this  licence  qualifies  the 
holder  for  appointment  to  the  sixth  and  lower  classes  of  teachers, 
but  not  to  any  higher  class.  As,  however,  the  names  of  such 
applicants  can  only  be  entered  in  the  lower  divisions  of  the 
Employment  Register,  their  hopes  ol  appointment,  as  compared 
\vith  those  of  candidates  who  have  obtamed  higher  qualifications, 
are  at  present  very  slight. 

For  classes  above  the  sixth  possession  of  the  Certificate  of 
Competency,  or  of  some  higher  qualification,  is  required;  e.gr.,  the 
male  teacher  who  desires  to  obtain  promotion  to  the  first  class 
must,  in  addition  to  holding  this  certificate,  be  classified  in  first 
honours  under  the  Department,  or  must  possess  a  degree  of  the 
University  of  Melbourne,  and  have  passed  an  examination  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

Of  the  2,270  classified  teachers  employed  in  1896,  1,381  held 
the  Certificate  of  Competency  or  some  higher  qualification ;  the 
remaining  889  possessed  the  Licence  to  Teach.  {For  figurea  for 
1897  aTia  1898  see  Siipplevientoyry  Notes  I.  (ii.)  (fc).) 

Beyond  the  instruction  which  head  teachers  and  assistants  are 
required  by  regulation  to  give  to  the  monitors  and  pupil  teachers 
employed  m  their  schools  there  is  not  at  present  any  provision  for 
the  training  of  teachers.  The  subjects  of  the  annual  examinations 
which  pup3  teachers  are  required  to  pass,  as  a  condition  of  retention 
and  promotion,  and  monitors  permitted  to  attend,  with  the  induce- 
ment of  considerable  advantage  as  regards  accelerated  promotion 
should  they  pass  and  thereafter  succeed  in  obtaining  pupil- 
teachership^include  the  art  and  practice  of  teaching.  (Appendix  C.) 

Partly  owing  to  the  need  for  economy,  and  partly  because  the 
number  of  trained  teachers  Wiis  then  in  excess  of  reduced  require- 
ments, the  Training  Institution  was  temporarily  closed  in  the  year 
1894.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Department  may  shortly  be  m  a 
position  to  reopen  it.     (See  tdso  Supplevientary  Notes  I.  (iii.).) 

The  scale  of  salaries  as  fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament  is  as 
follows : — 
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Fixed  Salaries. 

Male  Teachers. 

Class. 

* 

Female 

Head. 

Assistants. 

Teachers. 

First          ..: 

£239    to  £288 

None 

None 

Second       

191    to     233 

None 

£126    to  £138 

Third         

167     to      185 

£157    to  £164 

110    to      122 

Fourth       

130     to      151 

130    to      137 

85     to      105 

Fifth          

96     to      124 

96     to      103 

74    to        79 

Sixth         

82     to        89 

None 

64     to       69 

Seventh     

£75 

None 

£60 

Eighth       

70 

£70 

56 

In  addition  to  their  fixed  salaries,  head  teachers  and  assistants 
arc  paid  as  "  Results,"  an  amount  not  exceeding  fifty  per  cent  of 
their  tixe<l  salaries,  such  amount  being  determined  by  the 
percentage  obtained  at  the  annual  examination  of  their  schools. 

Male  pupil  teachers  are  paid  from  £20  to  £50  per  annum, 
according  to  their  classification :  female  pupil  teachers  receive 
fourth-fifths  of  the  salaries  allotted  to  males.  Male  monitors 
are  paid  £12  and  females  £10  per  annum. 

With  the  exception  of  the  allowance  for  maintenance  expenses 
(cleaning  the  school,  providing  certain  requisites,  etc.),  no  addi- 
tional allowances  or  bonuses  of  any  kind  are  granted  to  teachers 
in  full-time  schools.  Teachers  oi  part-time  schools  are  paid  a 
small  travelling  allowance.  All  teachers  have  to  pay  rent  when 
they  occupy  residences  which  are  the  property  of  the  Department,  pees. 

rrimary  education  is  entirely  free,  no  fees  being  charged 
hi  any  State  school  except  for  instruction  in  "  Extra  Subjects. ' 

Free  meals  are  not  provided  for  any  children.  Conn 

The  course  of  free  instruction  prescribed  by  law  includes  Instruction, 
reading,  Avriting,  arithmetic,  grammar,  gwgraphy,  drill,  singing, 
drawing,  and  (where  practicable)  gymnastics.  Lessons  on  health 
and  temperance  are  also  prescribed  for  all  children  over  nine 
years  of  age,  and  in  needlework  for  girls.  In  addition,  English 
history  is  uniformly  taught  as  part  of  the  reading  lessons,  and 
object  lessons  and  lessons  in  elementary  science  are  given  in  all, 
even  the  smallest  schools.  A  copy  of  the  regulation  containing 
the  complete. course  of  free  instruction  is  given  in  Appendix  A. 

No  special  lessons  in  cookery  and  domestic  economy  are  at 
present  given  in  any  State  schools,  nor  is  there  any  provision  for 
manuid  training. 

The  nature  of  the  requirements  of  the  Department  as  regards 
instruction  in  Military  Drill  are  shown  in  the  prescribed  "  Course 
of  Drill  in  Primary  Schools."*    .The  cadet  detachments  there 

*  This  r^ulation  can  be  seen  at  tho  Board  of  Education  Library,  St. 
Stephen's  House,  Cannon  Row,  London,  S.W. 
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ntioiied  form  part  of  a  Cadet  Force  established  in  connection 
mth  State  and  rrivate  schools.  The  course  in  the  1st,  2nd  and 
3rd  class  schools  includes  the  use  of  arms  where  obtainabla  The 
following  table  shows  the  strength  of  the  Cadet  Force  in  con- 
nection with  State  schools  for  1896  : — 

Number  of  detachments 61 

Number  of  officers 65 

Number  of  boys  in  uniform  1,684 

(See  idso  Supplementary  Notes  I.  (iv.) — Subjects  of  Instrtiction.) 

The  Act  requires  that  at  least  two  hours  before  noon  and  two 
hours  after  noon  should  be  devoted  uninterruptedly  to  the 
subjects  of  the  Course  of  Free  Instruction.  As  a  rule  nve  hours* 
secular  instruction  is  given  on  each  school  day,  the  minimum 
time  sanctioned  by  the  regulations  being  four  and  a  half  hours. 

A  "  certificate  of  exemption  from  compulsory  attendance "  is 
issued  to  evenr  child  who  passes  the    examination    for    the 
"  Standard  of  Education." 
Candidates  are  required 

To  read  fluently  from  any  ordinary  book  or  newspaper  a 
passage  not  containing   any  unusual    scientific    or 
techmcal  words. 
To  write  neatly  in  small  hand  from  dictation,  with  correct 
spelling,  a  short  passage  containing  no  words  of  ex- 
ceptional difficulty. 
And  to  state  and  work  sums  in  arithmetic  up  to  the  four 
compound  rules  and  reduction  inclusive. 
The  office  of  Inspector  of  Schools  is  classified  in  the  Pro- 
fessional Division  of  the  Public  Service,  and,  when  a  vacancy 
occurs,  it  is  filled  (unless  it  be  found  absolutely  necessary  to 
appoint  to  such  vacancy  a  duly  qualified  person  from  outside  the 
Service)  by  the  promotion  tnereto  of  the  officer  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Public  Service  Board,  possesses  the  particular  pro- 
fessional qualifications  reauired  for    the    office,  and    is    next 
entitled  by  merit,  ^ood  ana  diligent  conduct,  length  of  service, 
and  relative  senionty  of  such  officer,  and  the  nature  of  the  work 

Cerformed  by  him.  In  practice,  vacancies  of  late  years  have 
een  filled  by  the  advancement  of  State  school  teachers  holding 
University  degrees,  who  have  shown  evidence  of  possessing  the 
special  ability  and  qualifications  required  for  the  position. 

Inspectors  are  divided  into  three  grades,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  rates  of  pay  fixed  by  regidation : — 


Yearly  Rate  of  Pay. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

First  Qrade 
Second  Grade    ... 
Third  Grade 

... 

•  *  • 
It. 

£425 
335 

250 

£500 
410 
325 
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Travelling  allowances  arc  also  paid,  based  upon  the  size  and 
nature  of  the  inspector's  district. 

For  the  purposes  of  inspection,  the  colony  is  divided  into 
twenty  districts,  each  district  being  in  charge  of  an  inspector  (the 
district  inspector),  who  reports  direct  to  the  Secretary.  Each 
school  is  visited  at  least  twice  in  the  year,  once,  without  notice,  to 
observe  the  general  working  and  the  methods  of  instruction 
adopted,  and  once,  notice  being  previously  given,  for  a  detailed 
examination  in  all  the  subjects  of  instruction.  Pupils  over  seven 
years  of  ajB[e  are  examined  individually  in  the  principal  subjects, 
and  individuaUy,  or  in  class,  at  the  option  oi  the  inspector,  in 
other  subjects.  To  pupils  who  pass  mlly  in  the  h^hest  class  a 
certificate,  the  "  Certificate  of  Merit,"  is  awarded.  The  issue  of 
these  certificates  has  had  much  effect  in  stimulating  pupils  to  try 
to  reach  the  highest  class  and  obtain  the  certificates  before 
leaving  school. 

This  system  is  fully  dealt  with  by  regulation  and  in  confidential  Payment  by 
instructions,  defining  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  tests  to  be  ap-  l^ulta. 
plied  and  the  questions  to  be  asked,  issued  to  inspectors  of  schools. 
Every  effort  is  made,  it  is  believed  with  reasonable  success,  to 
exclude  the  possibility  of  loss  to  the  teacher  through  causes  beyond 
his  control,  and  to  prevent  any  harshness  in  the  operation  of  the 
system.  The  percentage  upon  which  the  payment  to  the  head 
teacher  and  assistants  in  a  school  is  basea  is  determined  by  the 
result  of  the  inspector's  examination  of  the  school  in  the  subjects 
of  the  free  course. 

Along  with  the  result  system  has  been  combined  another 
principle,  that  of  according  a  bonus  under  the  name  of  the  "  Merit 
Grant."  The  maximum  sum  that  may  be  awarded  to  a  teacher 
by  way  of  result  payment  and  of  ment  grant  is  half  the  amount 
of  his  fixed  salary.  Of  this  maximum,  only  94  per  cent,  can  be 
earned  upon  the  examination  of  his  scholars ;  tne  remaining  6 
per  cent,  upon  the  merit  shown  either  at  the  date  of  the  examin- 
ation or  at  any  inspection  ("  surprise  "  visit)  during  the  preceding 
twelve  months,  in  the  following  respects : — 

(a)  State  of  premises,  furniture,  apparatus,  and  supply  of 
requisites,  includmg  their  proper  care ;  aue  economy  as  regards 
the  free  stock. 

(b)  Arrangement  of  school  work  (including  time-tAble),  distri- 
bution of  staff,  supervision,  classification,  (liscipline,  tone  and 
genertvl  effectiveness  of  management. 

(c)  Style  of  work  at  examinations  and  inspections,  progress  (as 
shown  by  percentile  of  promotions),  presence  of  a  sixth  class 
where  practicable,  «c. 

Assistants  participate  in  the  merit  grant  as  well  as  in  the 
payment  for  results. 

The  average  percentage  of  passes  for  all  schools  gained  during 
1896  was  82*3  (during  1^5, 811),  and  the  average  merit  grant  was 
3*8  (for  1895, 3*5) ;  also  44  schools  obtained  the  maximum  results 
(100  per  cent.),  and  186  schools  the  full  merit  grant  (6  per  cent.), 
as  against  38  schools  and  169  schools  respectively  for  1895.  (For 
statistics  for  1897  a^iid  1898  see  Hwpplementary  Notes  I.  (vi.)  (a).) 
During  the  year,  157.694  pupils  were  presented  for  examination, 
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11,346  obtained  certificates  of  being  educated  up  to  the  Standard, 
and  1,069  obtained  Certificates  of  Merit.  (iVw  figures  for  1897 
and  1898  see  Siipplenientary  Notes  I.  (vi)  (6).) 
c©mpuUion.  The  law  directs  that  parents  of  children  of  not  less  than  six 
nor  more  than  thirteen  years  of  age  shall  cause  such  children, 
unless  there  is  some  reasonable  excuse,  to  attend  school  forty  days 
in  each  quarter.  If  there  is  no  State  school  which  a  child  can 
•  attend  within  two  miles,  this  is  held  to  be  a  reasonable  excuse  in 

the  case  of  children  under  nine ;  if  over  nine  years  of  age  the 
child  must  attend  if  there  is  a  school  within  two  and  hair  miles, 
and  if  over  twelve  if  there  is  one  within  three  miles.  That  the 
child  is  under  efficient  instruction  elsewhere,  or  has  been  pre- 
vented from  attendmff  school  from  sickness  or  other  unavoidable 
cause,  or  has  passed  me  Standard  of  Education,  is  also  held  to  be 
a  reasonable  excuse  for  absence. 

Fifteen  truant  officers,  at  salaries  ranging  from  £150  to  £180  per 
annum  according  to  grade,  with  allowances  for  travelling 
expenses,  are  employed  in  the  larger  towns  and  their  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Their  dutias  are  to  make  pei'sonal  investigation 
of  each  case,  to  report  the  result  of  such  investigations  to  the 
Secretary,  or  to  the  Board  of  Advice,  if  that  body  elects  to  enforce 
compulsion  in  its  district,  to  summon  parents  before  the  Justice 
when  so  instructed  by  the  Secretary  or  the  Board  of  Ad^dce  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  to  conduct  prosecutions.  The  Melbourne 
and  Metropolitan  truant  officers  are  also  required  to  accost 
children  found  loitering  in  the  streets.  {See  also  SiippUmetita/t^^j 
Notes  I.  (vii.)  (a).) 

In  the  remoter  country  districts,  where  no  truant  officers  are 
employed,  the  Boards,  the  teachers,  and  the  poUce  afford 
assistance  in  dealing  with  defaulters.  The  police  are  appointed 
as  summoning  officers,  and  the  Boards,  with  the  aid  of  the 
teachers,  make  the  necessary  preliminary  inquiries,  usually  by 
letter,  and  report  the  results  to  the  Secret4ir}%  who  gives 
authority  for  proceedings  to  be  taken. 

A  fine  not  exceeding  5s.  for  a  first  offence,  and  20s.  for  each 
succeeding  offence,  or  in  default  imprisonment  for  a  t^rm  not 
exceeding  seven  days,  may  be  inflicted. 

Apart  from  the  enforcement  of  the  minimum  atteildance 
presciibed  by  law,  the  encouragement  of  regular  attendance  is 
almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers,  to  whose  present 
interests  and  future  prospects  such  attendance  is  of  great 
importance,  as  affecting  the  payments  made  to  them  and  their 
professional  standing.  The  awarding  of  reward  cards  and  prizes 
is  among  the  means  adopted  by  teachers  with  this  object. 

During  the  year  1896,  in  111  out  of  the  358  school  districts 
into  which  the  Colony  is  divided,  the  Boards  enforced  the 
compulsory  clauses  of  the  Act  with  the  assistance  of  the  truant 
officers  ;  in  171  other  districts,  the  Boards  undertook  the 
necessary  inquiries  and  reported  to  the  Secretary  ;  and  in  the 
remaining  76  districts  all  action  required  was  taken  by  the 
Department.  {For  siniistics  for  1897  and  1898  see  Supplement 
tary  Notes  I.  (vii.)  (/>).) 

The  percentage  of  defaulters  for  the  year  1896  was  3*84  ;  and 
the  following  return  shows   the   number  of  prosecutions  .and 
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convictions  during  that  year.    (For  figures  fm^  1898  see  Siqyple- 
ineiitai'y  Notes  I.  (vii.)  (c).) : — 




Department. 

By  Boards 
of  Advice. 

Total. 

Prosecutions*  authorised 

Convictions  obtainoil      

2,436 
2,035 

5,398 
4,469 

i        7,834 
6,504 

i 

During  the  year  ended  the  30th  June,  1897,  prosecutions  were 
authorised  in  the  cases  of  aU  the  children,  475  in  number 
accosted  in  the  streets  by  truant  officers,  who  were  not  found  to 
Tie  exempt  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  convictions  were 
obtained  in  386  of  these  cases.  (For  fi^uA^es  for  1897-8  cnid 
1898-9  see  Supplementary  Notes  I.  (vii.)  (d\) 

The  following  statement  shows  the  numbers  of  day  schools,  AttendaDce. 
and  the  numbers  of  children  enroUed  and  in  average  attendance, 
for  the  year  1872  (the  year  prior  to  the  coming  mto  force  of  the 
present  Education  Act,  when  attendance  was  not  compulsory 
and  education  was  not  free),  for  the  year  1892,  and  for  the  year 
1896.  (For  correspomding  figures  for  1898  see  Supplefmemtary 
Notes  I.  (viii.)  (6)  and  (^).) : — 


1872 

1892 

1896 

Number    of    Day    Schools    in 

1 

operation 

1,048 

2,131 

1,883 

Total  number  of  children  en- 

rolled (Gross  enrolment) 

135,962 

248,239 

235,068 

Number   of    distinct    children 

enrolled  (Net  enrolment)     ... 

118,228 

213,810 

208,542 

Average  attendance      

68,436 

141,382 

138,1 

Percentage  of  average  attend- 

ance to — 

Gross  enrolment 

50-33 

56-95 

58-76 

Net  enrolment 

57-88 

66-12 

66-23 

The  estimated  mean  population  of  the  Colony  in  1872  was 
753,198,  and  in  1896 — 1,181,751,  showing  an  increase  of 5689 per 
cent. 

Since  1893,  children  of  less  than  4J  jrears  of  age  have  not  been 
enrolled.  Previous  to  that  time,  the  minimum  age  of  enrolment 
was  3  years. 

In  1872,  there  was  one  night  school,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  20  pupils ;  in  1892,  there  were  9  such  schools,  with  an  average  ot 
482  m  all;  and  in  1896,  three  schools,  with  an  average  of 
115.  All  the  pupils  in  attendance  at  night  schools  in  the  last- 
mentioned  year  were  over  13  years  of  age.  (Fm*  statistics  far 
1898  see  Supplementary  Notes  I.  (viii.)  (b)  and  (e).) 

Of  the  208,542  distinct  children  enrolled  as  attending  day 
schools  in  1896, 15,946,  or  7*65  per  cent,  were  under  6  years  of 
age;  159,  981,  or  76*71  per  cent., were  between  6  and  13  years  of 
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FiNANCB.  ' 

ItK'ixRN  showing  the  Amounts  expended  on  Instruction,  Administration,  Buildings, 

.   1894-5,  1895-6,  1896-7;  and  the  Annual 
{Corresponding  Sfafistir^  far  1897-8  and 


item. 


Expended  dnnng 


iNSTRCCnON— 
Teaehittg  Day  SekooU^ 

Salaries  and  Allowances  of  T(Michera,Payment  on  ResultB 

Payments  for  Instniotlon  in  Hinging,  Drawing,  Drill, 
and  Gymnastics 

Travelling  Expenses  of  '"'eachera 

Conveyance  of  Children  to  State  Schools 

Books,  Stores,  Rifle-shooting,  and  Expenses  of  Exam- 
inations  

l^fatntenance  of  State  Schools  (paid  to  Head  Teachers 
for  Cleaning,  Stationery,  Fuel,  ftc.)       

Bonuses  for  passing  Pupil  Teachers,  and  for  qualifying 
Teachers  to  give  instruction  in  Singing  and  Drawing 

Exhibitions  and  High  School  Scholarships 

Total  Cost  of  Day  Schools 

Teaching  Night  Sehooh— 
Salaries,  Results,  and  Maintenance 

Total  Cost  of  Day  and  Night  Schools  combined . . 

Training— 
Salaries  (Staff,  Visiting  Teacher,  and  Associates) 

Maintenance  Expenses  of  College 

Stores,  Stationery,  Ac 

Bonuses  for  Trainees  promoted 

Board  of  Students       

Purchase  of  Prices  for^tndents 

Total  Cost  of  Training  

Total  Cost  of  Inst  ^iict  ion       


iVUMIMSTRATrON  — 

Sfilaricfl  and  EKi>en8ea  of  Ofllce  and  Inspectoral  Staffs. . 

„  l*niant  Ofllcors 

St^iroH (Incidental  Extioniies,  Office Refiuwitos,  (-leaning, 

It<»ard8<if  Advici!  Electioiut  and  C*U'rl«':il  AHsi»Uince  to 
c'ouncil  of  (boards  of  Vdvlce         

Total  Cost  of  Administration  

Buildings— 

Expended  by  Boards  of  Advice  on  School  Buildings    . . 
„  Public  Works  Department  on  Buildings 

and  Maintenance,  &c 

Bents  of  Buildings  used  for  School  purposes 

Total  Cost  of  Buildings  

Total  Cost  of   Instruction,  Administration,  and 
Buildings 

Miscellaneous  Items— 

Retiring  Allowances,  Com])ensation,  and  Gratuities   . . 

Awards  and  Costa,  Refunds,  dc 

Technical  Schools        

Melbourne  University* 


Total  Cost  of  Miscellaneous  Items  . . 
Total  Expenditure  for  the  Vear 


1800-91. 


£  $.  d. 


562,224 


5  4 


17,877  16  1 
4.673  17  7 


4,7S6  13  7 

36,316  2  4 

5,937  12  5 

9,978  8  6 


641,788  14 

9 

1,643  12 

8 

643,832  7 

6 

3,003  6  1 

144  0  0 

60  0  0 

401  6  2 

3,346  10  6 

5  19  7 


6,950  1  4 


660.282  8  9 


37,2«l  10  n 
9.4S7  16  S 


2,156 
IS) 


4 

0 


1 


6 


49,386  12  1 


6,326  12  7 

101,367  14  11 
4,614  16  11 


1801-2. 


1892-S. 


«.  d. 


£      t,  d. 


1893-4. 


67l,7l«  5  C    656,082  iJl  1 


19,142  12 

4,440  1 

480  10 


6 
6 
6 


6,604  1  6 

87,168  14  10 

6,842  9  6 

9,006  9  9 


663,881  14  6 

1,110  16  6 

064.492  10  11 

2374  8  4 

144  0  0 

60  0  0 

463  17  7 

4,161  10  7 

68  18  2 


7,787  14  8 


662,230  6  7 


37,078  12  9 

9..'i6S  8  3 

2.261  3  11 

142  n  4 


49,040  16  3 


6,786  6  10 

64,319  4  2 
4,064  7  3 


16,168  18  10 
3,340  2  9 
2,136  12  3 


£  $.   d. 


.'i07,689  11  6 

1.266  1  0 

3,201  10  0 

2,451  9  6 


3,924  16 

6 

2,083  11 

1 

83,221  10 

6 

30,160  10 

0 

6,679  6 
7,942  11 

8 
9 

1,224  14 
6.024  2 

3 

o 

627.886  17  2   664,001  9  4 


001  2  2 


406  18 


628,077  19    4  '     664,407    7  11 


2,162  2  4 

144  0  0 

60  0  0 

434  18  8 

4,262  2  6 

40  0  0 


7,098    8    5 


686,171    2    9 


34,961  14  6 

8,912    2  6 

1,397  16  a 

111  l.'i  2 


1,634    8  4 

76    3  0 

60    0  0 

323  17  9 

1,634  12  6 

89  10  9 


8,667  16    8 


568,06s    4    S 


45,883    8    4 


2,991    7    4 

22,403    1    4 
2,877  16    8 


30,811  11  0 

6,969    3  9 

1,272  18  4 

297  1«  2 


38,861    9    S 


2,071    5    3 

4302  17    0 
2,055  19  10 


112^09    4    6  ,       66,169  18    8  '       28,272    4    4 


811,977    6    3  I     776,441    0    1  I     708^26  16    6 


8,930    2  10 


605,346  16    S 


33,326    6    0 

263  18  10 

38,613    1    6 

12,600    0    0 


88,278    0    9 

11  10  10 

29310    6    6 

11,750    0    0 


43,161    7    6  60,636    1     0 


17.066    8  11 
6,750    0    0 


10343    0    6 
4,760    0    0 


84,702    6    4  79366  18    0  I       66366  11    5  I       66,129    7    6 


896379  11    7        856,796  18    1  i     776,703    0  10        671.47C    3    9 
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and  Miscellaneous   Items  during  the  Financial  Years  1890-1,  1891-2,  1892-3,  1893-4 
Cost  of  each  Child  in  average  attendance. 
1898-9,  see  Sapphimnkuy  Notes  I.  (ix.).) 


the  Year. 


Coet  per  Auuum  of  each  Child  in  Average  Attendance. 


1804-5. 


1895-6. 


1806-7. 


1800-1.    I     1801-2.        1892-3.    .    1803-4.    i     1804-5.    .     1805-6. 


S,     $.  d. 


&      t.   d. 


466,537    7    0        440,882  10    3 


10  16  7 

2,<r26  11  i^ 

2,071  2  1 

1,370  10  2 

20,241  1  3  I 

It  1  10 

4,<J&U  4  7 


1,989  3  11 

2,003  5    0 

1,973  0    3 

20,201  9    8 

TM  0    I) 

2,420  3  II 


£      «.  d.  '  £    «.  d.  I  £    «.   d.  '  £    «.  d.     £    «.  d.  I  £ 

438,370    6  5  I  ..         '         ..         ' 

:n    8  0  ..  ..  .... 

1,060  13  0  . .         ,         . . 

1,906    4  0 

3437    5  8 

20,602    5  11 

]  ,457    10 


d.  I  £    9.  d. 


1806-7. 


£    «.  d. 


506,230  14    6        478,610    2    0        476,525    4    7     4  13    «       4  13    2i     4    9  Hi     4    6  11     I  3  15  lOf     3  10    4^      3    7    irj 


206  18    0 


506,527  12    6 


224  19    2 


213    0    6  t  1  11    0     ,  1  10    2^     1  10    8i     1  13    8       18  11.}     1  13    3|      1  13  H»J 

3  7  0 


478,844  1  2   476,738  14  1  ,  4  13  0}  4  12  10(  j  4  9  9i  |  4  6  9}  3  15  0}  3  lU  4 


** 

1 

.  . 

0    10 

1 

oil 

0  1  0  :  0  0  6| 


506,527  12  6   478,844  1  2  |  476,788  14  1  !  4  14  0)  4  13  lU  4  10  9^  4  7  4|  3  15  93  3  10  4  ,  3  7  0 


26,171  0  9 
3,455  12  2 

1,027  15  9 

43  10  11 


25,640  2  10  I   26,749  3  11 
8,198  13  11     8,193  9  li;  j 


745  4  10 
6  4  6 


737  5  11 

291  1  2 

-* 


80,698  17    7  29,690    6    1  j       29,071    0  1107    1ij06  11J06    5}|060       047       044;043 


2,003  16  7 

2,888  19  11 
1,808  5  8 

6.651  2  2 


2,280  17  7  I 

5,929  17  4 
1,713  0  8 


2,202  9  4 

6,999  19  8 
1,694  11  0 


9,932  15  7  '   10,897  0  0 


0  16  2J  '  0  0  2J  0  4  )J  1  0  1  4}  0  1  0   0  1  tj 


.'i43J>77  12  3   518,367  2  10  '  517,606  15  0 


5  17  5^  5  10  2   5  1  3}  4  14  9^  t  4  1  4|  3  16  \\ 


0  1  04 

3  13  6J 


83,768    4 

11 

3  17 

2 

11,978  18 

8 

4,760    0 

0 

78,416  18 

14,778    4 
8»260    0 

6 

2 

0 

76,562    0    4 

0  10    0 

11,999  19  10 

8,250    0    0 

96,489  17 

8 

91,812  10    2 

100,491  0  4 


644,868  IS  7   614,807  0  6  l  600,419  14  2 
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age ;  32,615,  or  15*64  per  cent,  were  over  13  years  of  a^e.    (For 
iigivres  foi'  1897  and  1898  see  SwppleineniuTy  Notes  I.  (viii.)  (e).) 

It  should  be  observed  that  the*  computations  of  the  cost  per 
child  given  in  the  above  return  do  not  include  the  interest  on  the 
amounts  expended  upon  the  erection  and  purchase  of  buildings, 
wliich  amomits  have  been  provided  by  way  of  loans  or  out  of  the 
consolidated  revenue.  The  total  amount  expended  under  this  head 
for  the  period  from  the  1st  January,  1872,  to  the  30th  June,  1891,  is 
estimated  at  £1,500,000,  and  this  estimate  has  not  been  increased 
by  any  expenditure  undertaken  since  the  latter  date.  Adding 
interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum  to  the  expendi- 
tures for  1890-1  and  189G-V  respectively,  the  resulting  cost  per 
child  will  be : — 

For  1890-1  £6  5s.  SJd. 

(Average  attendance.  Day  and  Night  schools,  for  1890-1, 
139,184.) 

For  1896-7         £4  2s.  Id. 

(Average  attendance,  Day  and  Night  schools,  for  1896-7, 
140,730.) 

The  amounts  expended  under  the  item  "Buildings"  are  at 
present  abnonnally  low. 

The  large  increase  under  the  item  "  Retiring  Allowances, 
Compensation  and  Gratuities  "  is  due  to  the  iiumDer  of  cases  in 
which,  on  account  of  the  necessitv  for  retrenchment  in  the 
expenditure,  the  senices  of  officer  and  teachers  entitled  to  pay- 
ments of  this  nature  had  to  be  dispensed  with.  The  expendi- 
ture under  this  head  will,  however,  in  the  near  future,  ^adually 
decrease,  and  will  eventually  cease,  through  the  operation  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  December,  1881,.  which  abolished  all 
pensions,  compensation,  &c.,  in  the  case  of  persons  entering  the 
servace  after  the  passing  of  that  Act ;  and  it  is  now  re(juired  by  the 
law  that  every  officer  or  teacher  appointed  shall  get  his  life  insured 
at  his  own  cost  with  some  company  carrying  on  business  in 
Victoria. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  paid  into  the 
general  revenue  by  the  Department  for  the  year  ended  the  30th 
June,  1897  : — (For  corresponding  statement  for  the  year  end^ 
SOfh  June,  1899,  s^e  Snppleinentai^y  Notes  I.  (ix.).). 

,    £     s.    d. 

1 .  r  ines         ...         ...         . .  •         ...         ...         •  •  •  ,       27     5    0 

2.  Fines  under  the  compulsory  clause  for  1896    ...     1,124  II     0 

3.  Rents         602     0  11 

4.  Sale  of  Departmental  Publications       3,435  16     9 

5.  Miscellaneous       ...         ..r        ...         ...         ...        783  19     2 

Total  ...         ...         ...  £5,973  12  10 

None  of  this  revenue  is  applied  to  reduce  the  annual  exi>endi- 
turc  ot  the  Department. 
Religious*         The  law  directs  that  no  State  school .  teacher.  ,sha1 1  give -any 


Instiuotioo. 


*  Since  the  al>ovc  naia^'iaphs  were  written  ji  Koyal  C'oiiiuiission  hos 
re|)orte(l  on  "what  UeligioiLs  Inntruction  sliould  be  given  in  the  State 
Scliools  of  Victoria."  Extracts  from  the  Repc»rt  will  be  found  l:>elow  :— 
Supplementary  Not«s  III. 
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other  than  secular  instruction  in  any  State  school  building ;  but 
it  assigns  as  one  of  the  duties  of  Boards  of  Advice  "  to  direct  with 
"  the  approval  of  the  Minister  wliat  use  shall  be  made  of  school 
**  buildings  after  the  children  are  dismissed  from  school  or  on 
"  days  when  no  school  is  held  therein,"  and,  imder  this  provision, 
reKgious  instruction  can  be  given  on  school  days  (thougii  not  by 
the  teacher)  after  the  ordmary  school  hours.  Further  the  regu- 
lations provide  that  when  sucn  instruction  is  given  the  school  is 
to  be  closed,  i.e.,  the  secular  instruction  is  to  tenninate,  not  later 
than  3.30  p.m. 

Organized  ettbrts  made  by  Protestant  denominations,  in  some 
of  the  large  centres  of  population,  to  provide  religious  instruction 
at  the  time  permitted,  nave  recently  been  tairly  successful. 

The  question  of  religious  instruction  in  connection  with  the  State 
school  system  formed  one  of  the  subjects  inquired  into  by  the 
Royal  Commission  appointed  in  November,  1881.  The  Commis- 
sioners, in  their  final  report  dated  June,  1884,  were  evenly  divided 
respecting  the  recommendation  in  this  matter.  In  the  report 
of  those  opposed  to  any  concession  the  following  words  occur : — 

"  In  any  general  system  of  education  supportea  by  the  State,  it 
*'  is  obvious  that  only  such  subjects  shouldue  taught  as  are  accept- 
"  able  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  In  this  respect,  it  is  a 
"  great  tribute  to  our  State  school  system  to  find  that  the  wit- 
"  nesses  who  are  most  opposed  to  it  as  a  system  have  no  fault  to 
**  find  with  the  subjects  taught ;  their  objection  is  that  something 
"they  desire  is  not  taught,  namelv,  the  particular  doctrines  ol 
"  their  own  church.  In  other  words,  their  objection  cuts  at  the 
"  root  of  any  general  system  of  State  education ;  and  as  the  only 
"  way  of  meetmg  that  objection  would  be  to  recognise  denomina- 
"  tional  schools  as  entitled  to  aid  from  the  State,  we  are  unable  to 
"  make  any  recommendation    ....    on  the  subject." 

On  the  31st  December,  1896,  the  number  of  wards  of  the  Neglected 
N^lected  Children's  and  Reformatory  Departments  was  2,405  ^'^pren  and 
Of  these  184  were  in  the  Reformatory  schools,  135  m  the  .schooST^^'^ 
N^lected  Children  s  schools,  and  2,089  were  boarded  out.  In  the 
schools,  in  addition  to  the  usual  primary  education,  reUgious  in- 
struction and  industrial  training  receive  special  attention.  For 
instance,  female  wards  of  twelve  years  of  age  and  upwards  arc 
taught  the  duties  of  domestic  servants  and  seamstresses,  and,  as 
far  as  practicable,  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine. 
.  The  most  important  provision  for  deaUng  with  the  wards  ot 
this  department  is  the  l)oarding  out  system.  lender  this  system, 
neglected  children  are  placed  in  the  cnarge  of  foster  parents,  sub- 
ject to  the  supervision  of  a  local  visiting  committee,  and  payment 
IS  made  for  each  child  at  the  rate  of  5s.  per  week  between  the 
age  of  one  year  and  the  age  at  which  attendance  at  school  ceases 
to  be  compulsory.  The  regulations  deaUng  Avith  the  system  are 
strict  and  definite,  and  one  of  them  providers  that  foster  children 
must  attend  school  twice  on  every  school  day,  except  that  in  the 
case  of  foster  children  over  twelve  years  of  age,  who  nave  reached 
the  fourth  standard  (le.,  have  passed  fully  in  the  subjects  of 
examination  tor  the  fourth  class  in  State  schools),  such  atten- 
dance onlv  as  is  required  by  the  Education  Act  may  be  author- 
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ised  by  the  visiting   committee.    The  only  difference  therefore 
between  foster  children  and  other  children  taught  in  the  State 
schools  is  that  the  former  are  subjected  to  stricter  requirements 
as  regards  attendance. 
Chifd  ^^^^  Provision  for  the  instruction  of  the  defective  children  is  made 

in  the  Idiot  Asylum  attached  to  one  of  the  lar^e  hospitals  for 
the  insane.  Tnere  are  at  present  207  children  in  this  asylum. 
The  staff  consists  of  one  male  and  one  female  teacher,  ana  nine 
male  and  nine  female  attendants.  The  weekly  cost  is  about 
8s.  8d.  per  child. 

The  children  are  taught  simple  Kindergarten  work,  including 
singing  and  drill.  The  girls  help  in  laundry  and  house  work. 
Tlie  boys  work  in  the  garden  and  workshop.  They  are  taught  to 
make  doormats  and  baskets  .and  to  repair  boots  and  clotliing. 
Considering  the  mental  condition  of  the  cliildren  the  result  is 
satisfactory. 

II.  Education  in  Institutions  Receiving  Aid 

raoM  THE  State. 
(a.)  The  Royal  Victorian  InMitute  foi'  the  Blind, 
Education  of       This  Institute  was  established  in  1867,  and  is  supported  by 
the  BUiul.       private  subscriptions  and  by  a  Government  grant,  the  amount  of 

which  for  the  year  ended  the  30th  June,  1897,  was  £2,000.  Its 
annual  expenditure  is  from  £4,500  to  £5,000,  and  its  manage- 
ment is  vested  in  a  Board  of  twelve  members,  of  which  His  Ex- 
cellency the  Governor  of  the  Colony  is  the  president. 

The  object  of  the  Institute  is  to  give  an  ordinaiy  education 
to  the  blmd  children  of  the  Colony  and  to  subsequently  train 
them  in  some  trade  or  profession  by  means  of  which  they  may 
support  themselves.  The  curriculum  of  the  school  is  the  same 
as  tnat  of  the  State  schools,  carried,  however,  only  as  far  as  the 
fifth  class  at  present,  and  the  means  used  to  enable  the  blind  to 
read,  write,  etc.,  are  the  same  as  those  commonly  used  in  such 
institutions.  Girls  are  also  taught  wool-work,  and  boys,  netting. 
The  annual  examinations  of  the  school  are  conducted  by  inspec- 
tors from  the  Education  Department.  At  the  examination  held 
in  December,  1897,  the  percentage  gained  was  90,  four  pupils 
passed  for  the  certificate  of  being  educated  up  to  the  standard, 
and  the  inspector's  report  showed  that  the  school  was  in  an 
efficient  state  in  all  respects. 

Music  is  extensively  taught  on  the  "  Braille  "  system,  prima- 
rily as  an  elevating  occupation  for  spare  time,  and  in  cases  where 
special  aptitude  is  shown  pupils  are  trained  for  the  nmsical  pro- 
fession. Piano-tuning  is  also  taught  to  a  few  musical  pupils. 
The  trades  taught  are  basket,  mat,  and  brush  making,  the 
weaving  of  cocoa-matting,  and  net-making. 

On  the  30th  June,  1897,  there  were  52  inmates  of  the  Institute, 
2  day-pupils  and  37  non-resident  workers,  journeymen,  etc., 
making  91  in  all,  of  whom  52  were  males  and  39  females. 

(6.)  Victor ifxn  Deaf  and  Diuiib   Institution. 

Etlucatioii  of       The  Government  grant  in  aid  of  this  Institution,  which  was 

the  Deaf  and  toundeil  in  the  year  1862,  was,  for  the  year  ended  the  30th  June 
Dumb.  *^ 
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1897,  the  sum  of  £800 ;  the  income  of  the  Institution  from  endow- 
ments amounted  to  £667,  and  its  receipts  from  private  subscrip- 
tions and  other  sources,  to  £1,535,  makmg  a  total  income  for  the 
year  of  £2,902.  The  expenditure  for  the  same  year  was  £3,368. 
The  business  of  the  Institution  is  conducted  by  a  Board  of 
Management  consisting  of  twelve  members  elected  from  the  life 
members  and  annual  subscribers. 

The  general  system  imder  which  the  school  is  carried  on  is  known 
as  the  "Combined  System."  Both  the  manual  and  the  oral 
methods  are  used.  The  ends  aimed  at  arc  the  mental  develop- 
ment of  the  pupils  and  the  mastery  of  the  EngUsh  language. 
Every  eftbrt  is  made  to  educate  the  children  by  speech 
and '  lip-reading,  and  each  child  on  entering  the  school 
is  placed  in  the  oral  department.  After  a  probation  of 
from  six  to  twelve  months,  should  the  pupil  be  considered 
incapable  of  receiving  instruction  by  this  method,  a  transfer  is  made 
to  the  manual  department.  All  the  branches  of  ordinary  primary 
education  are  taught,  and  considerable  attention  is  devoted  to 
Kindergarten  work.  In  addition,  several  of  the  boys  are  receiv- 
ing regular  instruction  in  boot  making,  cai'pentry  and  garden 
work ;  and  the  girls  are  taught  household  duties,  laundry  work, 
sewing,  knitting,  etc.  Physical  culture  is  also  attended  to. 
There  is  a  well-equipped  ^uinasium  in  connection  with  the 
establishment,  and  re^idar  instruction  is  given  weekly  to  both 
boys  and  girls.  The  children  are  supposed  to  enter  school  at  the 
age  of  seven  years,  and  they  remain  at  school  for  from  eight  to 
tenvears. 

The  school  was  visited  in  November,  1897,  by  an  inspector 
from  the  Education  Department,  in  accordance  with  the  practice 
which  has  obtained  for  some  years,  and  liis  report  as  to  the  teach- 
ing, discipline  and  management  of  the  school  generally  was  of  a 
decidedly  favourable  character. 

There  are  at  present  44  pupils  in  the  oral  department  of  the 
Institution  and  22  in  the  manual  school^  all  resident. 

III.  Non-State-Aided  Primary  Education. 

In  the  centres  of  |M)pulation  there  are  a  number  of  schools 
supported  by  persons,  w*ho,  for  social  or  other  reasons,  prefer  them 
to  the  State  schools.  Not  a  few  of  these  are  on  the  Kmdergarten 
system,  and  are  especially  valuable  to  young  children.  The  lower 
forms,  too,  in  estaolishments  of  the  grammar  school  type,  espe- 
cially in  those  <x>nnected  with  the  leading  religious  booics,  may 
be  regarded  as  imparting  a  sound  primary  education.  But 
between  these  two  types  there  is  a  largo  uumbcT  of 
schools,  of  uncertain  ([uality.  Some  of  them,  no  doubt, 
are  doing  useful  work,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  same 
cannot  be  said  of  many  of  them.  They  are  private  ven- 
tures, undertaken,  in  many  cases,  by  persons  who,  driven 
to  make  a  living  by  untoward  circumstances,  have  resorted  to 
school-keeping,  as  requiring  little  capital,  and  as  also  not  requir- 
ing, in  then-  opinion,  special  qualifications.  Tlie  iiumlxjr  of  tuese 
ventures  is,  in  many  places,  producing  a  competition  both  ruinous 
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to  the  teachers  and  the  reverse  of  beneficial  to  the  pupils.  The 
desire  to  gain  scholars  leads  to  ^inremunerative  fees,  and  the 
distribution  of  the  pupils  among  a  multitude  of  small  schools 
renders  impossible  that  eflSciency  which  would  be  secured  by  the 
better  classification  and  superior  teacliing  ability  obtainable  in 
a  large  school.  The  necessity  of  providing  some  remedy  for  this 
state  of  things  is  recognised.  One  remedy  would  be  the  passing 
of  a  law  that  all  teacners  should  be  required  to  hold  a  qualifica- 
tion recognised  as  sutticient  by  the  State.  Another  would  be  the 
inspection  of  private  schools  by  the  State  and  the  publication  of 
the  result  of  such  inspection.  Either  of  these  measures  would 
inevitably  lead  to  a  diminution  in  the  number  and  an  improve- 
ment in  the  character  of  private  schools. 

Diu-ing  the  year  1896  the  luunber  of  private  schools  in  opera- 
tion was  939,  and  the  net  enrolment  of  scholars  thereat  was 
46,467.  (Fm'jigivresfor  1897  and  1898  see  Supplenientaru  Notes 
I.  (xii.).)  Except  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  CathoUc  schools  there 
is  no  means  oi  ascertaining,  at  present,  which  of  these  private 
schools  arc  devoted  to  primary  ediication  alone. 

As  regards  the  Roman  Catholic  primary  schools,  the  authori- 
ties of  that  church  have  their  own  mdependent  organisation,  and 
make  every  provision  for  the  establishment,  carrying  on  an  in- 
.s|>ection  of  their  schools  out  of  the  fees  received  from  the 
parents  and  amounts  privately  subscribed.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  112  primary  schools  were  in  operation,  with  18,743  pupils 
and  419  teachers.  The  inspector  employed  by  the  Cnurch 
authorities,  from  whose  report  the  foregoing  figures  have  been 
taken,  examined  105  of  the  schools,  and  the  average  percentage 
awarded  to  73  of  them  was  over  89. 

IV.  Secondary  Education. 

There  is  no  public  system  of  secondary  education  in  the 
Colony  of  Victona,  nor  is  there  any  high  school  established  or 
assisted  by  the  State.  The  provision  of  secondary  education,  and 
all  arrangements  in  regard  to  it,  are  lelt  to  private  enterprise,  or 
endowments  imder  the  control  of  religious  or  other  bodies, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  subjects  of  such  education  come  within  the 
range  of  those  provided  for  in  the  Technical  schools,  or  ai^e  taught, 
for  fees,  under  the  head  of  "  Extra  Subjects,"  in  the  State  schools, 
by  the  ordinary  teachers  employed  in  such  schools. 

From  1871  to  December,  1892,there  were  exhibitions  or  scholar- 
ships granted  by  the  State  to  the  cleverest  pupils  of  the  State 
primary  schools,  to  enable  them  to  proceecl  first  to  approved 
secondary  schools  and  then  to  the  University.  Since  1892,  owing 
to  the  necessitv  for  retrenchment,  the  State  has  discontinued  to 
offer  scholarships ;  but  the  principals  of  private  high  schools  have, 
to  some  extent,  taken  the  place  of  the  State  in  oliering  scholar- 
ships in  their  schools  to  the  comjx'tition  of  pupils  from  State 
schools  alone,  or  of  pupils  of  those  schools  as  well  a«  from  private 
schools.  The  number  thus  ofi'ered  for  competition  in  December, 
1896,  was  113,  of  which  70  were  open  to  State  school  pupils  alone, 
and  the  rest  to  them  in  common  with  others.  {See  aho  SuppU- 
mentary  Notes  I.  (xiii.).)    The  Department  still  continues  to 
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offer  exliibitions,  not  more  than  twenty  annually,  for  compe- 
tition amongst  the  holders  of  scholarships  gained  as  State  s(3hools 
pupils.  These  exhibitions  are  each  of  the  annual  value  of  £40, 
tenable  for  four  years  at  the  University  of  Melbourne,  upon  cer- 
tain conditions  as  to  attendance  at  lectiu-es  and  the  passing  of 
examinations. 

The  fees  for  instruction  in  "  Extm  Subjects  "  to  be  charged  bv 
teachers  in  State  schools  are  fixed  by  rejp.ilation  and  range  from  3ct. 
per  week  for  Bookkeeping  or  Mensuration  to  Is.  forLatm,  French, 
or  German.  A  percentage  of  the  fees  received,  not  exceeding  five 
per  cent.,  is  appropriated  for  payment  by  results,  the  question  of 
whether  the  teaclier  be  permitted  to  retain  all  or  any  part  of 
this  percentage  depending  upon  the  inspector's  report  upon  the 
instruction.  Extra  subjects  were  taught  diu'ing  1896  in  128 
State  Schools  and  the  total  of  the  fees  paid  was  £1,779  15s.  5d. 
The  instruction  given  is  reported  to  be  of  a  satisfactory  character. 
{See  also  Supplenientary  Notes  I.  (v.),  Extra  Subjects,) 

V.  Technical  Schools,  Schools  of  Mines  and 

Agricultural  Colleges* 
The  sciences  and  arts  helpful  to  mining  have,  from  an  early  ^^l^ycal 
period,  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Government  of  the  Colony  that  sdiooU  or 
fostering  care  which  the  national  importance  of  the  industry  war-  Mines, 
ranted.  Schools  of  mines  were  established  and  their  mamtenance 
aided  with  liberal  grants  from  the  public  fimds.  The  j)iincipal 
of  these  were  the  institutions  proviaed  for  the  great  mining  cen- 
tres, BaUarat  and  Bendigo.  In  the  year  1889,  a  Commission  sat 
to  inquire  into  the  question  of  extending  technical  education  in 
the  Colony.  Its  report,  whUe  adverse  to  the  introduction  of 
special  manual  training  into  the  State  schools,recommended  further 
State  encouragement  to  technical  schools.  After  the  Commission 
had  furnished  its  report,  the  schools  named  and  others  of  a 
similar  character  were  put  upon  a  wider  basis  and  fiunished  with 
a  more  comprehensive  and  a  more  systematic  cumculum  of 
studies,  lliere  are  now  eighteen  schools  in  operation  in  the 
Colony.  The  subjects  taught  are  divided  into  science,  art,  and 
trade  subjects.  In  one  of  the  schools,  science  subjects  only  are 
taught,  in  six,  art  subjects  only,  in  six,  science  ana  art  subjects, 
and  in  the  remainmg  five,  science,  art  and  trade  sub- 
jects. The  sciences  connected  with  mining  receive  special 
attention  at  most  of  the  schools.  (Cj).  Suj^plementary  Notes 
I.  (xiv.)  (6.).)  Each  school  is  under  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of,  a  local  committee  chosen  by  the  subscribers,  the 
Government  reserving  to  itself  the  right  to  appoint  one  or  more 
representatives.  Fees  are  paid  by  students  lor  tuition  in  each 
sutnect,  and,  in  addition,  a  certain  sum  is  allotted  annually  to 
each  school  by  the  Government  as  a  grant  for  maintenance,  based 
upon  tjie  size,  importance  and  eflSciency  of  the  school,  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  specified  in  the  relations  for  techiiical 
schools.    Amongst  other  things  it  is  provided  that  the  schools 

*  A  Royal  Coiniiiission  on  Technical  Education  was  ap|x)inted  20th  June, 
1899.  Extracts  from  the  Progress  Keports  of  the  Commissioners^  will  ))e 
found  below,  Supplementary  Notes  II. 
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shall  be  open  to  inspection  by  any  officer  appointed  for  the 
purpose  by  the  Minister  ;  that  approval  shall  be  obtained  for 
the  appointment  of  every  teacher  of  a  subsidised  subject  ;  and 
that  tne  course  of  study  shall  be  that  defined  by  a  syllabus 
issued  by  the  Department.  Grants  are  also  made  upon 
requisition  for  buildings,  fiimiture  and  apparatus.  Examinations 
are  held  at  the  close  of  each  year  by  an  independant  staft'  of 
examiners  appointed  by  the  Education  Department,  and 
certificates  are  issued  to  the  successful  students.  In  1896,  3,181 
students  attending  technical  schools  presented  themselves  for 
examination  in  the  various  subjects,  ot  whom  217  passed  with 
honours  (science),  with  credit  (trade),  and  excellent  (art  subjects), 
while  1,150  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  simple  pass.  Bearmg  in 
mind  that  the  examination  is  open  without  entrance  fee  to  cdl 
students  whether  they  liave  been  under  tuition  for  a  long  or  a 
short  time,  these  results  are  considered  satisfactory,  though  the 
actual  percentage  of  passes  obtained  to  candidates  exammed  is 
only  43.  The  amount  of  the  vote  for  technical  schools  for  the 
year  ended  the  30th  June  1897  was  £11,999  19s.  lOd.  {For 
Jig  urea  for  1897  aiul  1898  «e€  Supplementary  Notes  I.  (xiv.)  (c).) 
There  are  two  agricultural  colleges  m  Victoria,  one  at  Doolae 
and  the  other  at  Longerenong.  There  is  also  a  school  of 
horticulture  at  Richmond,  a  subiu'b  of  Melbourne.  Those 
institutions  are  for  the  training  of  young  men  m  the  theory  an<l 
practice  of  agricultiue,  horticultiure,  and  viticulture.  They  are 
under  State  control,  but  their  advantages  are  not  free.  The  fees, 
however,  are  moderate. 

VI.  University    Education. 

The  University  of  Melbourne  was  incorporated  and  endowed 
by  a  Bill  introduced  into  the  Lt^slative  Council  of  the  Colony 
in  the  vcar  1853,  which  became  law  on  the  9th  Febniary  of  that 
year,  ^c  preparation  of  buildings  and  the  procuring  of 
professors  took  place  as  fast  as  circumstances  permitted.  The 
University  commenced  work  with  3  professors  and  16  students, 
admitted  without  examination,  on  the  13th  April,  1855.  The 
following  facts  will  show  the  progress  which  has  been  made.  At 
the  matriculation  examinations  held  November,  1896,  and  May, 
1897,  there  were  1,310  candidates,  of  whom  471  jmssed.  During 
the  year  1896,  the  students  attending  lectures  numbered  666,  of 
whom  199  were  women.  Up  to  April,  1897,  the  number  of 
degrees  conferred  was  2,529.  The  teaching  staft'  consists  of  14 
professors,  17  lecturers,  5  assistant  lecturers  and  demonstrators, 
and  14  demonstrators.  The  income  of  the  University  for  the 
year  ended  the  31st  January,  1897,  was  £28,974,  maide  up  as 
follows  : — Annual  endowment  from  the  Government,  £9,000  ; 
mcreased  grant  from  the  Government,  £3,250  ;  fees,  £15,358  ; 
other  sources,  such  as  interest  on  bequests  invested,  £1,366.  {See 
also  Supplementary  Notes  I.  (xv.>  (a).) 

The  twenty  exhibitions,  each  of  the  annual  value  of  £40,  offered 
by  the  Education  Department,  enable  the  best  of  the  holders  of 
scholarships  ^ined  by  them  as  State  school  pupils  to  study  four 
years  at  the  University.     Exhibitioners  who  are  candidates  for  a 
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degree  in  Laws  or  Medicine  may,  under  certain  circumstances, 
enjoy  their  exhibitions  for  five  years. 

One  privilege  is  specifically  conferred  by  rey^ulations  of  the 
Cuimcil  of  the  University,  upon  Sute  school  teachers  holding  the 
Certificate  of  Competency  imder  the  Department.  They  are, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in 
each  case,  permitted  to  present  themselves,  on  payment  of  a 
i-educed  fee,  at  any  annual  examination  to  be  examined  in  all  or 
any  of  the  subjects  prescribed  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  ot  Arts. 
Should  a  teacher,  however,  desire  to  become  a  candidate  for  a 
degree,  he  has  to  pay  such  fees  as  with  the  fees  already  paid  by 
him  make  up  the  ordinary  payment. 


{See  also  Svji^pUYnentary  Notes  I.  (xv.)  (ft).) 
The  Univci'sitv  Extension  Moven 


I'sity  Extension  Movement,  on  similar  lines  to  that  Univeraity 
in  connection  with  English  T^nivei-sities,  was  initiated  in  this  Kxt«nsion. 
Colonv  a  few  years  ago  and  has  met  with  considerable  success. 
The  llducation  Department  has  recently  been  in  correspondence 
with  the  University jExtension  Board  in  regard  to  a  proposal 
made  by  that  body  to  establish  a  centre  for  the  delivery  of 
lectures  on  the  Histoiy  and  Practice  of  Education. 

A.  J.  Peacock, 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  for  tlce  Colony  of  Victatna. 
Education  Department,  Melbourne, 
12th  May,  1898. 


The  following  can  jbe  seen  at  the  Board  of  Education  Library,  St. 
Stephen's  HotuJe,  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W. : — Recent  reports 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  for  Victoria ;  the  .full  text  of  the 
following  acts  ofj^the  Victorian  Parliament :  the  Education  Act,  1890 ;  the 
Public  Srvice  Act,  1890 ;  the  Teachers*  Salaries  Act,  1893  ;  the  Teachers 
Act,  1893;i'the  Teachers  Act,  1895;  the  Teachers  Act,  1898;  and  the 
Teachers  Act,  1900 ;  the  Regulations  under  the  Education  Act,  1890 ; 
the  Public  Service  Act,  1890,  and  the  Teachers  Act,  1893,  together 
with  the  Programme  of  Instniction  in  Sinmng  in  Primary  Schools,  the 
Course  of  Drill  and  the  Course  of  Needlework  Drill  in  Primary  Schools  ; 
the  Regulations  for,  and  General  Syllabus  of  Instruction  and  Examinations 
in  the  Victorian  Technical  Schools ;  Retiu-ns  of  the  Committee  of  Classifiers 
under  Sections  77  and  78  of  the  Public  Service  Act,  1890,  dated  respectively 
Dec.  24  and  June  30,  1897;  Circular  relative  to  Scholarships,  dated  July  1, 
1897  ?  specimens  of  the  "  School  Paper  "  issued  under  the  authority  of  the 
Education  Department,  Victoria  ;  ot  the  Australian  Copy-books  and  of 
the  Primer  printed  for  the  Victorian  Education  Department ;  and  other 
documents  relating  to  Education  in  Victoria. 
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THE    COURSE   OF   FREE    INSTRI^CTION.* 

Class  T. 
(The  average  age  of  scholars  presented  for  fruit  vidua/  examination  should 

not  exceed  eight  years.) 
Jteadincf  and  aS^Z/iW/. —Reading  tablets,  the  First  and  Second  Australian 

Primers,  and  the  Introductory  Reader,  or  approved  equivalents. 
Ne^'Mtion. — Approved  poems,  at  least  ir)0  lines. 

•'From  "Regulations  under  the  Education  Act,  18J)0,  and  the  Public 
Service  Act,  1890,  and  the  Teachers  Act,  1893." 
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Writ  in//. — To  be  learning  to  form  on  slates  small  letters,  short  words,  and 
capitals  from  copias  on  the  black-board  and  from  dictation  :  the  elder 
and  more  advanced  children  to  be  learning  to  wi'ite  in  copy-books  with 
pen  or  pencil,  as  in  Australian  CJopy-books,  Set  A  1,  or  approved  equiva- 
lent ;  and  to  ti-anscribe  on  slates. 

AHthmetic. — To  be  learning  to  count  up  to  100 ;  to  read  and  write  numbers 
up  to  100  ;  oral  addition  and  subtraction  of  numbers  each  less  than  11. 

General  Lesmns. — Object  lessons,  and  lessons  on  common  facts  such  as — 
(c()  Faniiliar  objects  of  tne  home  and  the  school-room,  e.</.,  table, 
window,  fireplace,  loaf  of  bread,  cup  of  tea,  a  clock,  telling  the 
time. 
(A)  Such  an'iauls  as  are  mentioned  in  the  Reading  Books. 
"  (c)  Form  and  colour,  days  of  the  week,  <fec. 

And,  where  practicable,  appropriate  and  varied  occupations  (e.g,^  Kin- 
dergarten work). 

^^eedl^work*—Nem\e  drill,  placing  a  hem,  learning  to  hem,  fastening  a  new 
thread  on.    Boys,  where  pi-actic^ble,  to  have  instruction  in  this  subject. 

Siru/itigA — Infant-school  songs.  In  addition  to  regular  lessons  suitable 
scfiool  songs  should  be  sung  at  changes  in  class. 

Draimig.X — Suitable  exercises  on  slate  or  paper,  plain,  or  ruled  as  for 
Kinder^rten  work. 

March  iiufy  Dimpliimnf^  aiid  Phi  finical  E.rereiae^^.f 

Class  II. 

(Average  age  of  scholars  should  not  exceed  nine  years^ 

Reading^   SpeUin/f  and  Explnvation.  —  The  Second  Boyal   Reader,  or 

approved  equivalent. 
Recitation. — Poetry  from  the  Reading  Book,  at  least  150  linas. 
Wnting, — Short  words  in  copy-books,  as  in  Australian  Copy-books,  Set  A  2, 

or  approved  equivalent ;  copying  on  slates,  in  manuscript,  sentences 

from  the  Readmg  Book  ;   and  writing  on  slates  from  copies  set  on  the 

black-board. 
i4 r«fAm«<ic.— Numeration  and  notation  of  numbers  less  than  10,000 ;  simple 

addition,  subtraction  of  numbers  not  higher  than  100,000,   and  the 

multiplication  table. 
Mental  Arithmetic— Y^Rj&y   exercises  in    the   addition,   subtraction,    and 

multiplication  of  abstract  and  concrete  numbers. 
Geog}xiphy. — Explanation  of  a  map  and  of  simple  geographical  terms; 

geography  of  the  locality  ;  ana  to  point  out  on  a  map  tne  continents, 

oceans,  and  larger  seas. 
General  Lessons. — Object  lessons.    Twelve  to  be  given  on  natural  and  manu- 
factured products  from  prepared  notes. 
Xeedleivorh. — Hemming  (including  beginning  a  hem),  placing  a  fell,  learning 

to  seam,  knitting-pin  drill.  Boys,  where  practicable,  to  have  instruction 

in  this  subject. 
Singing. — Easy  school  songs. 

Dtnming.l — As  for  Cla.ss  I.,  but  work  to  be  of  better  quality. 
i>r///.— Class  Drill,  including  the  Physical  Exercises. t 

Class   III. 
(Average  age  should  not  exceed  ten  years  and  six  months.) 
Reading,  Spelling  and  Explanation. — The  Third  Royal  Reader,  or  approved 
equivalent.    Yvom  1st  February,  1806,  until  further  notice,  the  School 
Pa/}er  will  be  used  instead  of  the  Reader. 

*  The  full  course  of  instruction  in  needlework  is  given  in  an  Appendix 
to  the  Regulations  mentioned  above,  which  can  be  seen  at  the  Board  of 
Education  Library,  St.  Stephen's  Hou^c,  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall, 
London,  S.W. 

t  The  courses  of  instruction  in  Singing  and  Drill  are  given  in  an 
Appendix  to  the  Regulations  mentioned  alx>ve,  which  can  Ije  seen  at  the 
Board  of  Education  Library,  St.  Stephen's  House,  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall 
London,  S.W. 

J  See  General  Note  (g)  below. 
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Recitation, — Poetry  from  the  Reading  Book  or  School  Paj^er,  at  least  150 
lines. 

Dictation  and  Composition. — Dictation  from  the  Reading  Book  ot  School 
Pa])€i\      .  ;  . 

Composition  :  To  form  simple  sentences. 

Writing, — In  copy-books,  text  or  naif-text  or  small  band,  with  capitals,  as 
in  Australian  Copj;-books,  Set  B  1,  2,  and  3,  or  approved  couivalent. 

i4>'i<A»i«</<r.— Nmneration  and  potation;  the  fom*  snnple  rules  and  the 
money  tables  ;  comix)und  addition  and  subtraction  of  money. 

Jfental  Arithmetic. — Easy  exercises  in  the  four  simple  rules,  and  calcula- 
tions involved  in  such  simple  money  transactions  as  come  under  a 
child's  notice. 

Giximmar, — To  distinguish  nouns,  veibs,  adjectives,  and  personal  pronouns 
in  easy  sentence^  abstract  nouns  not  being  required. 

Geography, —  Definitions  ;  the  principal  physical  features  and  the  chief 
towns  of  Victoria  ;  the  principal  inlets  straits,  islands,  peninsulas,  and 
capes  of  Austi'alasia  as  mdicated  in  lists  supplied  by  the  Department ; 
the  relative  positions  of  the  Austmlasian  Colonies,  and  theu-  capitals. 

Genonl  Lessons. — Object  lessons.  Twelve  should  \ye  given  on  natural  and 
manufactured  profluct**  from  prepared  notes. 

Xeedletvork  (for  ^»/7^).~Hemraing  and  seaming  :  ca-sting  on  and  knitting 
\nth  two  neetlles,  plain  and  i>urlrd  (ribbed) :  stitching  on  coarse  mate- 
rial (e,g,  forfar). 

jS't/i{y?'iwr.— Theory. 
Practice. 

Dramng,* — Freehand  :  Forms  based  on  straight  lines  and  circular  curves  ; 
Practical  Geometry :  Applied  Geometry  with  instruments. 

i>>*i7/^— Class  Drill,  including  the  Physical  Exercises,  and,  where  prac- 
ticable. Military  Drill,  viz.,  Squad  Drill  with  intervals,  in  single  rank, 
and  in  two  ranks.  . 

Gt/mnastics  (where  pi'acticable). — The  free  exercises,  marching,  running, 
and  jumping,  and  climbing  ropes  and  poles. 

C^ss  IV. 

(Average  age  should  not  exceed  twelve  years.) 

Beadingy  Spelling  and  Explanation,  and  History, —  The  Fourth   Royal 

Reader,  or  approved  equivalent. 
Recitation,— Vo^ivy  or  Prose  from  the  Reading  Book,  at  least  160  lines. 
Dictation  and  Comjxmtion, — Dictation  from  the  Reading  Book. 

Composition  :    To  form  sentences,  embodying  selected    words  or 

phi*ases  ;  other  elementary  exercises. 
Writing. — In  copy-books,  small  hand  ;  simple  commercial  ff»nus,  including 

receipts,  accounts  cnn'ent,  and  bills  of  i>arccls,  with  proj^er  lieadiugs, 

as  in  Australian  Copy-l»ooks,  Set  C   1,2,  and  3,  or  approve^l  wpiiva- 

lent. 
Arithmetic. — Numeration  and  notation  ;  the  simple  and  com|K>und  ndes, 

including  exercises  in  the  ordinary  weights  and  measures,  reduction, 

and  bills  of  parcels  ;  simple  practice. 
Mental  Arithmetic. — (a)  Easy  exercises  in  all  the  rules  under  arithmetic  in 

this  class,    {h)  Exercises  familiarizing  the  children  with  th^  nature  of 


G. 

analyze  simple  sentences. 
C^^of/mwAj/.— The  outlines  of  the  descriptive  geographv  of  Australasia  as 

inaicated  in  lists  supplied  by  the  Department ;   tne  positions  of  the 

chief  British  possessions  and  their  capitals  ;  the  principal  islands  of  the 

world  ;  the  relative  i)ositions  and  the  cai)itals  of  the  cx>untries  of  the 

world. 
General  Lessons.f — Form  and  motions  of  the  earth,  causes  of  day  and  night. 

lever,  spirit-level,  and  pump.    Lessons  should  be  given  from  prei»area 

notes. 


Sec  General  Xote  (g)  below.  f  See  General  Xote  (e)  below. 
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Needletuoi^h  (for  Girh),--  Hemming,  seaming,  knitting  (including  turning 
the  heel  of  a  stocking  and  six  rows  further),  stitching,  and  darning. 
Sewing  a  string  on. 

5ingrtngr.— Theory ;  practice. 

Drawing* — Freehand  :  Form  based  on  elliptical,  spiral,  and  reflex  curves. 
Comparative  strength  of  lines  and  drawing  from  simple  objects  of  one 
plane. 

Practical  Geometry  :  Applied  GJeometry  with  instruments.    Sunple 
scales,  and  drawing  simple  figures  to  scale. 

/>r///.-— Class  Drill,  including  the  Physical  Exercises,  and^  where  practic- 
able, Military  Drill,  viz..  Squad  Drill  and  Company  Dnll. 

Gymnastics  (where  practicable).— As  proscribed  for  the  Third  Class : 
and  vaulting,  exercises  on  the  rings,  round  swing,  and  horizontal 
ladder. 

Class  V, 

(Average  age  should  not  exceed  thirteen  years  six  months.) 

Beading^  Spelling  and  Exyylanation,  and  ffistory.^Tho  Fifth  Boyal 
Reader,  or  approved  equivalent. 

Jiecitaiion,—Toetry  or  Prose  from  the  Reading  Book,  at  least  150  line.*?. 

Dictation  and  Composition. — Dictation  from  the  Reading  Book.  (Com- 
position ;  Easy  exercises,  including  letter- writing.  The  exercises 
should  be  such  as  the  reproduction  of  general  lessons,  or  of  short  stories, 
and  expanding  short  notes  into  sentences.  Books  to  be  kept  showing 
these  exercises. 

WHting. — In  copy-books,  running  hand.  Commercial  forms  of  a  more 
advanced  character  than  for  Fourth  Class,  to  include  accounts  current, 
other  accounts,  and  invoices,  <fec.  Australian  Copy-books,  Set  D  1,  2, 
and  3,  or  approved  equivalent. 

i4>iVAwi€/«?.—Tnat  prescribed  for  the  Fourth  Class  ;  the  meaning  and  notation 
of  a  vulgar  fraction  and  a  decimal,  vulgar  fraction.s,  addition  and 
subtraction  of  decimal  fractions,  practice,  simple  proportion,  easy 
examples  in  simple  interest,  and  the  calculation  of  the  area  and  side« 
of  rectangular  figures. 

Mental  Arithnietic.-^a)  Easy  exercises  in  all  the  rules  under  arithmetic  in 
this  class.  (6)  As  in  (r)  Class  TV,,  and  in  addition  Rules  2,  4,  8, 13, 15, 
18,  19. 

6'm//iwta>\— Analysis  of  complex  sentences  (detailed  analysis  required)  ;  full 
parsing  of  easy  sentences. 

Geography, — Descriptive  geography  of  Europe  and  the  British  Empire  as 
indicated  in  lists  supplied  by  the  Department,  with  a  special  knowledge 
of  the  Australasian  CJolonies  ;  explanation  of  the  lines  marking  latitude 
and  longitude  and  zones  on  a  map  of  the  world. 

General  Lessons,^ — The  work  of  Class  IV.,  and  in  addition  the  causes  of  the 
seasons,  the  atmosphere  and  its  phenomena  (winds,  rain,  <Src.),  ther- 
mometer, barometer,  siphon,  wheel  and  axle. 

Needletoorh  (for  Girls). — To  hem,  seam,  darn,  work  button-holes,  gather,  to 
knit  stockings,  and  to  commence  patching. 

Si7igt7if/,l— Theory ;  practice. 

i>ra«<^'n^.§-^Freenand  :  Forni  based  on  the  same  elementary  cuiTes  as  for 
Class  IV.,  but  in  more  difficult  combinations.  Drawing  from  simple 
objects. 

Practical  Geometry  :  Applied  Geometry  with  instruments.  Bisections, 
perpendiculars,  angles,  parallels,  division  of  lines  into  parts,  propor- 
tionals greater  or  less.  Construction  of  triangles  and  four-sided  figures, 
circles,  inscription  and  description  of  figures ;  simple  applications. 
Drawing  to  scale. 

Drill, — As  for  the  Fourth  Class. 

Gymnastics  (where  practicable). — The  exercises  prescribed  for  the  lower 
classes  :  rod  exercises,  and  exercises  on  the  honzontal  bar  and  slanting 
ladder. 

*  See  General  Note  Cg)  below.        +  See  General  Note  (e)  below. 
S  See  General  Note  (f)  below.        §  See  General  Note  (g)  below. 
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Class  VL 

Readvngy  Spelling  and  Explanation^  and  History, — The  Sixth  Royal 
Reader,  or  approved  equivalent. 

Recitation. — Poetry  or  IVose  from  the  Reading  Book,  at  least  150  lines. 

Dictation  and  Composition. — Dictation  from  the  Reading  Book.  Compo- 
sition :  More  advanced  exercises,  such  as — To  state  in  a  short  and 
simple  form  the  substance  of  a  narrative  ;  letter- writing.  Pupils  to 
keep  books  showing  exercises  in  composition  and  letter- writing. 

frni<Mi{7.— Punning  hand.  Exercise  books  containing  running  hand  will 
be  accepted.  Commercial  forms.  Australian  Copy-books,  Set  D  2 
and  .%  or  approved  equivalent 

Atithmetic. — To  vulgar  and  decimal  fi-actioos,  compound  pro|K)rtion, 
interest,  and  stjuare  root  ;  the  calculation  of  the  area  and  sidas  of 
-  right-angled  triangles,  and  of  the  diameter,  circumference,  and  area 
of  circles,  and  of  the  contents  and  dimensions  of  rectangular  and  of 
cylindrical  solids.  Less  difficult  examplet^  in  mensuration  will  be  set 
to  pupils  who  are  being  examined  for  the  first  time  in  the  class,  or 
who  are  not  candidates  for  a  Certificate  of  Merit,  than  to  those  who 
are  examined  for  the  second  time  in  the  class  or  are  presented  for  a 
Certificate  of  Merit. 

Mental  Arithmetic— (a)  ^xevchen  in  all  the  rules  under  arithmetic  in  this 
class,  (b)  As  in  (b)  in  Class  V.,  the  exercises  to  be  of  a  mo^e  advanced 
character. 

Grammar. — Full  [jarsing  ;  analysis  (classification  and  relation  of  sentences 
to  be  given)  ;  the  structure  of  words  ;  roots  Xas  in  the  list  prescribed^ 
prefixes  and  affixes  with  their  meanings  and  the  lan^n^^  from  whicD 
they  are  derived  ;  the  rules  of  syntax  and  their  application. 

Geoginphy. — That  prescribed  for  the  Fifth  Class  in  greater  detail,  and  the 
descriptive  geography  of  Asia.  Africa,  America,  the  United  States,  and 
Britisn  North  America,  as  in  list  prescribed. 

General  Lessons.* — The  organs  of  respiration  and  digestion  ;  the  properties 
of  liquids,  solids,  and  gases  ;  tne  simpler  phenomena  of  heat  ;  the 
pulley,  the  inclined  plane,  and  one  of  the  following  : — Steam-engine, 
coal  ^  and  its  uses,  evaporation  and  freezing  processes,  electric 
telegraph,  the  extraction  of  gold,  or  approved  equivalent  subject. 
Lessons  on  each  subject  specified  to  be  given  from  prepared  notes. 

Needlevforle  (for  Girls).-  To  cut  out,  put  work  together,  and  do  all  kinds  of 
needlework,  including  i)atching.    Fine  stitching  not  required. 

Singiwj. — As  for  the  Fifth  (Jlass. 

/>mMf/w<7.t— Freehand  :  Drawing  from  copies  and  from  f)bjefts.  Practical 
Geometry:  Applied  (Jeometry  with  instniinents.  Phius  and  eleva- 
tions of  iKjints,  lines,  simple  sojiils,  and  sections. 

Drill.-- A»  for  the  Fifth  Class. 

Gifmnasttfs,—A^  for  the  Fifth  Class. 


General  Notes. 

(a)  //t«/o/-y. —Outlines  of  history  in  the  Reading  Books  of  Fourth,  Fifth, 
and  Sixth  Classes  should  l>e  supplemented  by  teachers  with  information 
from  the  Em/>ire  or  equivalent.  In  all  schools  where  there  is  not  a  separate 
teacher  for  each  of  these  classes,  they  may  be  groui^d  for  instruction  in 
history,  may  take  the  same  work  (Fourth  Class  work  one  year,  Fifth  C  las^ 
work  the  next  year,  and  so  on),  and  be  examined  a^  a  group. 

(I)  Recitation.— Catq  should  be  taken  that  such  explanation  is  given  m 
will  enable  pupils  to  understand  and  repeat  intelligently  the  passages  com 
mitted  to  memory.    A  list  of  the  selections  taught  m  each  clas^  should  be 

kept  for  the  Inspector.  ......  j        i  •     j      j 

(e)  Arithm^ic'-The  Principles  should  be  fully  taught  and  explained,  and 

from  the  earliest  stages  examples  illustrating  the  practical  application  »ri 

the  rules  prescribed  must  be  given.  n      ^ 

In  the  Third  Class  problems  involvmg  more  than  one  operation  will  ret 

be  required.  

___^ — J.- — — — _________ ^.^—^-— 

♦  See  General  Note  (,e)  below.  S-t  Oeneral  Note  itj)  below. 
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In  the  Fourth  Class  problems  involving  more  than  two  operations  will  not 
be  required. 

Exercises  under  the  head  of  "  proportion  "  may  be  worked  by  the  unitary 
method.    Cube  root  will  not  be  required. 

The  tables  to  be  learnt  should  be  those  contained  in  the  Arithmetical 
Table  Book  in  the  Department's  list  of  books  and  requisites. 

(d)  Geography.— \n  teaching  geography  of  the  locality  in  Class  II.,  the 
creeks,  mountains,  townships,  ic,  withm  an  easy  radius  of  the  school,  or 
that  may  be  seen  from  any  hill  near  it,  should  be  given.  A  map  showing 
this  information  should  be  provided,  and  should  be  left  in  school  by  teachers 
when  transferred. 

In  Class  III.  the  physical  features  of  Victoria  should  comprise  its  moun- 
tains, rivers,  lakes,  mlets,  capes,  and  peninsulas. 

In  Classes  IV.,  v.,  and  Vl.,  bjr  the  descriptive  geography  of  a  country  is 
to  be  understood  such  a  description  of  its  physical  features,  its  natural  pro- 
ductions, and  its  inhabitants  as  is  usually  found  in  any  good  text-book. 

{e)  Gemral  Lessons.— \n  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  class  schools 
the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Classes  may  be  combined  for  genei-al  lessons,  the 
work  prescribed  tor  the  Fifth  Class  to  be  taken.  Teachers  in  permanent 
charge  of  schools  ma^  substitute  for  general  lessons  an  equivalent  number  of 
elementary  lessons  m  any  approved  science.  An  abstract  of  the  lessons 
given  should  be  left  in  school  by  teachers  when  transferred.  Instruction 
will  not  be  considered  satisfactory  unless  illustrated  by  suitable  objects, 
ai)paratU8,  etc. 

(f)  Singt'rvff. — (1^  Suitable  school  songs  shoidd  be  taught  in  all  classes. 
(-2)  In  those  schools  where  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  notation  is  adopted,  instruction 
must  be  given  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  programme  recog- 
nised by  the  Department.*  (3)  In  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  class 
schools  where  there  are  no  visiting  teachers  of  singing,  no  higher  programme 
than  the  programme  of  the  Fourth  Class  will  be  insisted  on  in  the  lu^rher 
classes.  The  following  books  are  recommended  to  teachers  who  wi^  to 
acijuire  oroficiency : — Stimpsoifs  Singing  Class  Book,  Curwen^s  How  to 
Read  music  and  Understand  it,  Curwen^s  Companion  for  Teachers,  and 
Sight  Singing  for  Schools  (London  National  Societ^s  Depository). 

(g)  Drawing. — In  all  classes  above  the  Second,  the  work  should  be  on 
paper.  In  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  class  schools,  where  there  are 
no  visiting  teachers  of  orawing,  no  higher  programme  than  that  of  the 
Fourth  Class  will  be  insisted  on  in  the  higher  classes. 

Classes  I.  and  II. — Exercises  to  be  such  as  appear  in  Departments 
Series  of  Graded  Examples ;  in  Pojmter's  Drawing  for  the  Standards, 
books  1,  2, 3,  and  4  :  or  in  Ablett's  Drawing  Copies,  books  1  and  2.  In  cases 
where  an  exami)le  Is  to  be  used  both  for  freehand  and  for  ruling,  the  ruled 
ejcevcise  shmild  oe  taken  first. 

Class  III.— Freehand  :  Poynter's  Drawing,  book  5,  except  the  last  two 
pages  ;  or  Ablett's  Drawing  Copies,  book  3,  except  diagram  No.  25.  (It 
will  be  noted  that  the  diagrams  are  such  as  can  be  made  by  rule  and  com- 
pass.) Practical  Geometry  :  Poynter's  Drawing,  books  7  and  8,  or  Ablett^s 
Dmwing  Copies,  book  4. 

Class  IV.  -Freehand  :  Povnter's  Drawing,  books  9  and  10;  or  Ablett's 
Drawing  Copies,  book  7.  (The  least  complicated  diagrams,  based  on  the 
lurve.s  mentioned— elliptical,  spiral,  and  reflex— should  be  selected  ;  and 
where  dotted  lines  appear,  very  faint  continuous  lines  should  be  used  in 
place  of  them.  Practical  Geometry  :  Poynter's  Drawing,  books  12  and  13  ; 
or  Ablett's  Drawing  Copies,  book  9. 

Class  v.— Freehand  :  Poynter's  Drawing,  books  14,  15,  and  16  ;  or 
Ablett's  Drawing  Copies,  books  10  and  11.  (In  Model  Drawing  the 
pupils  should  draw  from  the  objects,  not  from  the  diagrams.  In  Ablett's 
jeries,  books  5  and  8,  much  useful  information  will  be  K)und  regarding  the 


*  This  programme  can  be  seen  at  the  Board  of  Education  Library, 
St.  Stephen's  House,  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 
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Drawing  Copies,  books  13  and  14.  Practical  Geometry  :  Poynter's  Draw- 
infi  book  22 ;  or  Abletf s  Drawing  Copies,  book  15,  parts  1  and  2. 
.  W  Cookery.— Ixi  schools  where  suitable  provision  is  made  for  instruction 
m  cookery,  somewhat  less  time  than  is  required  in  other  schools  may, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Minister,  be  given  to  needlework  by  the  girls 
m  the  upper  classes. 

(0  Special  Lessons. — To  children  above  nine  years  of  age,  lessons  from 
some  recognised  lesson  books  on  the  laws  of  health  and  on  temperance 
should  be  given  at  least  fortnightly.  The  Health  lessons  should  also 
include  the  information  contained  in  these  wall  ^h^QfA— Treatment  oj 
Snake-bite ;  Treatment  of  the  apparently  Drottmed ;  What  to  do  till  the 
Doctor  comes.  An  abstract  of  the  lessons  given  should  be  left  in  school 
when  a  teacher  is  transferred. 

0*)  Certificate  of  Merit— To  obtain  this  certificate  candidates  must  pasti 
an  examination  in  the  subjects  prescribed  for  Sixth  Class  (see  above), 
except  Poetry,  Singing,  Drawing,  Drill,  and  Gymnastics. 

Note.— Head  teachers  will  be  required  to  thoroughly  examine  at  regulai 
intervals  all  the  classes  in  their  schools  at  least  three  times  a  year.  A 
copy  of  the  (luestions  given,  and  a  record  of  the  examination  in  detail, 
should  be  kept  for  the  information  of  the  District  Inspector. 


APPENDIX  B. 

PROGRAMME  OF  TEACHERS'  EXAMINATIONS.* 

Licences  to  teach  will  be  granted  to  pupil  teachers  who  have  completed 
their  course. 

Certificates  of  competency  will  be  granted,  subject  to  Regulation*  on  fol- 
lowing page,  to  candidates  upon  examination  in  the  following  subjects  : — 
Reading, — To  read  fluently,  and  with  proper  expression  and  emphasis,  both 

prose  and  poetry,  from  any  book  or  newspaper. 
Dictation  and  Compositiort, — ^"To  write  from  oictation,  with  correct  spell- 
ing and  punctuation,  from  any  ordinary  book  or  newspaper,  and  tc» 
compose  a  short  essay  on  some  given  subject. 
Writing.— To  write  neatly  text  or  half-text  and  small  hand.    The  general 
character  of  the  writing  in  the  examination  papers  will  be  considered  in 
judging  this  subject. 
Grammar.—  Grammar,  including  structure  of  words,  analysis,  and  syntac- 
tical parsing  ;  to  answer  questions  on  the  language  and  subject-matter 
of  works  of  standard  English  authors  (to  l)e  prescribed  from  time  to 
time),  and  on  the  lives  of  the  authors  :   and  to  learn  by  heart  not  less 
than  150  lines  from  the  works  prescribed. 
(!ef)(fraphy.  —  The  form,    motions,  magnitude,  and    measurement  of  tJie 
earth  ;  latitude  and  longitude  ;   the  surface  of  the  earth,  including 
mountain  systems,  plateaux,  plains,  and    valleys,  volcanoes  and  their 
distribution,  river  systems  and  lakes,  oceans  and  their  phenomena  ; 
climatology,  including    winds,  heat,  and  moisture  ;    distribution    of 
plants  and  animals  ;  descriptive  and  political  geography  of  the  world 
generally  ;  map  drawing. 
^/f7Am«<M*.— Arithmetic  generally  (including  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and  me&ures)  and  the  elements  of  mensuration,  viz.,  the  calculation  of 
the  sides  and  areas  of  rectangular  surfaces  and  of  triangles,  the  dia- 
meters, circumferences,    and  areas  of  circles,  and  the  contents  and 
dimensions  of  rectangular  and  cylindrical  solids.    A  knowledge  of  the 
principies  will  be  required. 

Book-Keeping,  '  \\  ,    , 

nistory.—Bi&tory  of  the  British  Empire,  with  a  snecial  knowledge  of 
jVjistralasian  discovery  and  settlement,  and  of  the  history  and  constitu- 
tion of  Victoria. 


*  From  **  Regulations  under  the  Education  Act,  1890  ;  the  Public  Ser- 
vice Act,  1690;  and  the  Teachers  Act,  1693." 

4131.  2n2 
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Elemmtaiy  ;Science.—Th&i  prescribed  in  the  programme  for  pupil  teachers, 
but  in  greater  detail.    An  elementary  knowledge  of  electricity. 

SingtJig.— Theory :  As  for  Class  VI.  (Appendix  A.  above). 

Practice :  To  pitch  and  conduct  an  easy  school  song  ;  to  smg  at 

sight  a  simple  junior-class  song  of  not  greater   difficulty  than  the 

"Minstrel  Boy." 

Dramng.—As  for  Class  VI.  (Appendix  A.  above). 

J^eedleivork—FemoXes  to  be  able  to  cut  out  and  to  do  any  kind  of  plain 
needlework,  including  patchingapd  mending,  tod  irn  and  to  knit,  and  to 
give  a  class  Jesson  in  such  work. 

Theort/  and  Practice  of  Teaching — 

(a)  To  compose  the  notes  of,  and  to  give,  a  collective  lesson  on  a 

subject  chosen  by  the  Inspector  ;  to  be  able  to  drill  a  class. 

(b)  To  answer  questions  in  school  organization  and  management, 

and  methods  of  teaching.  A  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to 
be  treated  of,  and  of  the  methods  to  be  adopted,  in  giving 
lessons  on  health  and  temperance  will  be  mcluded  under 
this  head. 

(c)  Males  to  draw    up   and    carry   out  a  time-table    suitable 

for  the  school  of  which  the  candidate  has  charge. 

Exaniiiiaticns  of  teachers  for  certificates  of  competency  will  be  held 
annually  at  Melbourne  and  such  other  places  as  the  Minister  may  apjioint. 
Candidates  must  be  eighteen  years  of  age.  Pupil  teachers  who  have  not 
passed  fidly  in  the  literary  work  of  the  First  Class  will  not  be  permitted  to 
present  themselves  at  this  examination. 

A  certificate  of  competency  will  not  be  i.ssued  to  any  teacher  until  he  has 
satisfactorily  performed!  the  duticn  of  his  i)OHition  for  not  lesH  than  twelve 
months  sul>se<][uent  to  his  lianng  vouipleted  his  ^examination  in  the  litemry 
work  for  such  cei'tificute. 

Tho  requirements  for  classification  in  bouQiU's  will  be  as  under  ;— 

For  Second  Honours. 

(1)  To   have  obtained  one  of  the  first  four    litemry    iiualifications 

jirescribed  for  a  Tliird  Class  teacher  under  the  Public  Service 
Act,  viz. : — 

(i.)  To  hold  a  certificate  of  competency  and  to  have  also  passed 

the  Matriculation  examination  at  the  Melbourne  University, 
(ii.)  To  hold  a  certificate  of  competency,  and  also   hold    two 

of  the  Department  h  Srienee  certificates, 
(iii.)  To    have     obtaiiiod     the    tmined.     teacher's     certificate 

subsequently  to  Slst  December,  1875. 
(iv.)  To  have  obtained  a  trained  teacher's  certificate  of  first  or 

second  class  under  the  Board  of  Education  ;  and 

(2)  To  hold  a  degree  of  the  Melbourne  University  in  Arts,  Science, 

or  Laws  ;  or  to  have  passed  at  the  Melbourne  Uviversity  the 
first  ordinary  examination  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  ;  or  to 
have  passed  in  four  of  the  subjects  prescribed  for  one  of  the  ordinary 
examinations  in  Arts,  at  least  two  of  which  must  be  pass^  at 
one  examination,  and  the  remaining  subject  or  subjects  at  ona 
examination  held  in  the  same  or  the  next  succeeding  year. 

(3)  To  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  theory  of  teaching,^ 

enibi-acing — 

(a)  The  leading  principles  of  education ;  the  faculties,   their 
training  and  development ;  habit  and  character. 

(b)  School  orcaniw-tion  and  management ;  methods  of  teaching  ; 

notes  of  lessons. 

(4)  To  have  satisfactorily  discharged  the  duties  of  a  head  teat^her  in  a 

Fifth  or  higher  class  school  for  at  least  two  years,  and  to  berecom- 
"  mended  for  classification  in  honours  in  a  special  report  by  the 
Inspector-General  or  by  some  o'ther  Inspector  of  schools  deputed  to 
report  on  the  candidate's  application  for  sirrh  tlasfiification. 
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Fob  First  Honoues. 

(1)  To  have  obtained  Second  Class  honours,  and  to  hold  a  degree  of  the 

Melbourne  University  in  Arts,  Science,  or  Laws,  or  to  have  passed 
at  the  Melbourne  University  the  second  or  the  third  ordinary 
examination  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts;  or  to  have 
obtained  Second  Class  honours,  and  to  have  passed  in  four  of  the 
subjects  prescribed  for  the  second  ordinary  examination  in  the 
course  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  at  least  two  of  which 
must  be  passed  at  one  examination,  and  tne  remaining  subject  or 
subjects  at  one  examination  held  in  the  same  or  the  next  succeeding 
year. 

(2)  To  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  theory  and  history 

of  education. 

(3)  To  be  recommended  for  classification  in  First  Class  honours  in  a 

special  report  by  the  Inspector-CJeneral  or  by  some  other  Inspector 
of  schools  deputed  to  report  on  the  candidate  s  application  for  such 
classification,  and,  if  males,  to  have  satisfactorily  conducted  a  school 
of  the  Fifth  or  higher  class  for  at  least  two  years. 

Provided  that  the  candidate,  unless  he  hold  a  trained  teacher's  certi- 
ficate, shall  have  passed  at  some  examination  of  the  University 
of    Melbourne— (a)   in    Latin    or    Greek,    and    also    (6)    in 
Mathematics,  as  in  any  ordinary  examination  for- the  completion 
of  a  ^ear,  or  in  Algebra  and  Qeometry,  as  in  the  Matriculation 
examination.     Provided  also  that  no  candidate  shall  be  awarded 
First  Honours  on  the  same  examination  as  that  on  which  he  has 
been  awarded  Second  Honours, 
Application  for  permission  to  attend  the  University  examination  at  tlit 
reduced  fee  must  be  made  to  the  Seoretary,  on  or  before  7th  S^tember  in 
each    year,  on  a  form  which  will  be   supplied    on   application   at    the 
Education  Office. 

Music. 

Licences  to  teach  and  certificates  of  competency  will  be  granted  upon 
examination...  ' . 

FOR  A  LICENCE  TO  TEACH,  THE  CANDIDATE  WOL  BE  BEQUIWBD— 

Sight  Singing.— 'To  sing  at  sight,  in  correct  time  and  tune,  an  exercise  con- 
sisting of  diatonic  intervals,  which  may  be  written  in  minims,  dotted 
minimS)  crotchets,  dotted  crotchets,  and  quavers. 

Ear  Test-^a)  To  Write  a  short  and  simple  melody  in  notes  of  equal  length 
which  may  contain  a  modulation  by  stepwise  accidents  only. 

(b)  To  write  in  correct  time  two  to  four  bars,  sung  upon  one  note    n 
f  ,  J,  or  f  time. 

Transposition.-^to  transpose  a  given  melody. 

7*A«w^.— Notation  in  the  various  clefs,  time  .accent/,  major  and  minor 
scales,  the  common  chord  and  its  inversions,  to  have  a  general  know- 
ledge of  the  voice  registers  of  children. 

Tea4Jiing,-r-To  give  a  satisfactory  lesson  on  any  part  of  the  programme  for 
singing  in  the  course  of  free  instruction.  This  will  include  beating 
time  correctly,  extemporising  suitable  exercises,  and  pointing  a  song 
from  memory  on  a  staff  or  modulator. 

FOR  A  CERTIFICATE  OF  COMPETENCY  THE  CANDIDATE  WILL  BE  REQUIRED— 

Sight  Singing.—r{a)  To  sing  at  sight,  to  words,  a  melody  containing  modu- 
lation to  the  Dominant,  Sub-dominant,  and  their  Relative  Minors. 

j[6)  To  sing  (to  lad)  a  melody  containing  modulation  to  the  Tonic 
Minor  or  Super-tonic  Major,  with  semiquavers  in  easy  positions 

Ear  Test,—S\x  or  eight  bars  (resembling  a  hymn  tune)  containing  modula- 
tion to  Relative  Minor,  Dominant  or  Rub  -  dominant,  with  easy 
chromatics. 
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Theory  of  i/imc.— Elements  of  Harmony  and  Construction  as  far  as  the 
Dominant  9th  and  discords  of  suspension,  with  simple  modulations  : 
this  will  include  harmonizing  a  melody  in  two,  three,  or  four  parts,  and 
adding  three  parts  to  a  figured  bass. 

Art  of  Teaching. — To  teach  a  class  efficiently  ;  to  present  a  class  taught  by 
the  candidate  for  a  period  of  twelve  months,  which  shall  pass  a  satis* 
factory  examination. 

Drawino. 

Licences  to  teach  and  certificates  of  competency  will  be  granted  upon 
examination. 

PROGRAMME  OF  EXAMINATION  FOR  A  LICENCE  TO  TEACH. 

Freehand, — An  outline  drawing  from  the  flat  of  an  example,  which  may 
contain  a  combination  oJ  straight  lines,  simple  and  compound 
curved  lines,  and  may  illustrate  such  elementary  principles  of 
ornamental  construction  as  radiation,  tangents,  symmetry,  gi*adation, 
breaks,  <Src. 

Practical  Geometry. — The  construction  of  angles,  the  usual  simple  plane 
figures,  the  plain  and  the  diagonal  scale,  and  the  scale  of  chords  :  the 
inscription  of  figures  within,  and  the  aescription  of  figures  without, 
simple  given  figures  j  the  simple  application  of  proportionals  :  the  plan 
and  elevation  of  points,  lines,  ana  planes^  and  of  such  solids  taken 
singly  as  the  cube,  the  four  simpler  right  pnsms,  the  four  simpler  right 
pyramids,  and  the  right  cylinders  and  cones. 

Perspective. — The  i>er8pective  representation  of  points,  lines,  and  planes,  and 
of  simple  objects  based  upon  the  soRds  required  for  Practical 
Geometry  above. 

Model  Drawing. — A  linear  representation  of  any  group  of  three  simple 
objects. 

Teaching. — To  draw  from  memory  or  otherwise  examples  under  any  of  the 
above  heads,  and  to  teach  a  class  satisfactorily. 

PROGRAMME    OF    EXAMINATION  FOR  A  CERTIFICATE  OF  COMPETENCY. 

Linear  Dravnng.—An  outline  of  a  small  portion  of  conventional  ornament 
from  a  cast,  or  an  equivalent  in  low  relief ;  an  analysis  of  the  principles 
of  composition  used  in  the  example. 

Shading. — To  draw^  in  lijjht  and  shade,  from  a  simple  object  of  uniform 
colour,  and  to  give  a  linear  analysis  of  the  chief  shades. 

Teaching. — (1)  To  draw  from  memory  or  otherwise  simple  examples  under 
each  of  the  above  heads,  and  to  teach  a  class  satisfactorily.  (2)  To 
produce  a  class  taught  by  the  candidate  for  twelve  months  that  can 
pass  a  satisfactory  examination. 

N.B. — Candidates  for  ^  certificate  of  competency  must  have  |»assed  the 
examination  for  a  licence  to  teach  drawing. 

Military  Drill. 

Certificates  for  Military  Drill  will  be  ^nted  to  teachers  in  the  service  of 
the  Department  on  their  oassing  a  practical  examination  in  Parts  I.  and  IL 
of  the  "Infantry  Drill"  at  the  time  in  use  by  the  Victorian  Military 
authorities. 

Gymnastics. 

Certificates  in  Gymnastics  will  be  granted  upon  examination  in  the 
following  programme  :— 

(1)  Theory  of  Gymnastics^  includin^g  so  much  anatomy  and  physi- 
olo^  as  is  required  for  explaining  generally  the  uses  of  the 
various  exercises,  and  the  muscles  and  organs  aflfected  by  them. 

(2)  Practice  of  Gym/nasties,— To  perform  exercises  on  any  gymnastic 
apparatus,  free  exercisea,  exercises  with  dumb-bells  and  rods, 
running  and  jumping.  (Female  candidates  will  not  be  requirea 
to  perform  exercises  on  the  hori:tontal  and  parallel  bars*) 

(a)  TeocAtn^.— To  be  able  to  teach  a  class  satisfactorily  anj'  gym- 
nastic  exercises* 
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SCIBNCB. 

Certificates  for  each  of  the  following  subjects  will  be  granted  upon 
examination  : — 


fa)  Botany. 
m  Chemkry. 
(c)  Dynamics  and  Heat. 
^  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 


[e)  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

Physiology. 
f)  Sound  and  Light. 
Qi)  Agriculture. 


Examinations  will  be  held  annually,  when  all  teachers  who  hold  a  certifi- 
cate of  competency,  or  have  passed  in  all  the  literary  subjects  required  for 
that  certificate,  may  be  permitted  to  attend. 

APPENDIX  C. 

PUPIL  TEACHERS'  REGULATIONS.* 

Requirements  for  Third  Class. 

Heading, — To  read  fluently  from  the  Fifth  Royal  Reader,  or  equivalent. 

Poetry. — To  be  able  to  write  from  memory,  or  repeat,  any  passage  from 

prescribed  poetry  in  the  Reading  Book,  and  to  answer  (luestions  on  the 

meaning  and  subject-matter. 
Writing, — To  write  fairly  half-text  or  text  and  small  hand. 
.  Dictation  and  Composition. — To  write  out  neatly  in  small  hand,   with 

correct  spelling  and  fair  punctuation,  any  passage  dictated  from  the 

Fifth  Reader,  or  equivalent.    Composition — Easy  exercises,  including 

letter- writing. 
A  /iVAm^fw?.— Numeration  and  notation,  the  simple  and  compound  rules, 

reduction,  and  bills  of  parcels,  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  practice 

simple  proportion,  simple  interest,  and  the  calculation  of  the  sides  and 

areas  of  rectang[idar  surfaces  ;  mental  arithmetic 
6r  rti //i war. —Analysis  of  complex  sentences,  inflections  of  parts  of  8i>eech, 

the  full  parsing  of  an  easy  sentence. 
Geftgraphy. — The  descriptive  geography  of  Europe  and  of  the  Australasian 

Coloniee  ;  the  form,  magnitude,  and  motions  of  the  earth  ;    meridians. 

parallels^  and  zones. 
History. — History  of  England  ;   the  outlines  from  the  Con(]uest  to  the 

accession  of  Henry  Vll, 

Elementary  Science, — The  chief  forces  of  nature  ;  the  properties  of  solids, 

liquid^  and  cases  ;    the  simpler  phenomena  of  heat  (expansion  of 

matter,  liquefaction  of  solids,  kc). 
Singing, — Theory  :  As  for  Class  IV.  (Appendix  A.  above)  or  Tonic  Sol-fa 

equivalent. 
Practice  :  As  for  Class  III.  (Appendix  A.  above) ;  to   pitch  and 

sing  an  Infant-class  song. 
i)rati^'n^.— Freehand  :  As  for   Classes    IV.,  V.,    and  VI.  (Appendix  A. 

above)  and  from  such  examples  as  are  given  in   Poynter's  Drawing 

Books  23  and  24,  or  in  Ablett's  Drawing  Copies,  Book  16. 
Needlework  {for  Girls),— 

Vi  Cut  out  and  make  a  chemise. 

2)  A  plain  dam  of  hole  in  stocking-web  material. 

[3)  Paper  patterns,  cut  and  tacked  together,  of  a  pinafore  and  a  night- 
shirt. 

(4)  To  knit  a  sock. 

Art  of  Teaching -r^o  be  able  to  give  satisfactory  lessons  in  reading  and 
geography.  Class  Drill :  Attention^  ri^ht  turn,  left  turn,  half -right 
turn,  half-left  turn,  marching,  wheeling  in  file,  and  physical  exercises. 

Requibemekts  fob  Second  Class. 

Jieading.-^To  read  with  fluency  and  expression  from  the  Sixth  Royal 
Reader,  or  equivalent. 

♦  From  Regulations  under  the  Education  Act,  18i)0  ;  the  Public  Service 
Act,  1890 ;  and  the  Teachers'  Act,  1893/' 
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Poetry. — To  be  able  to  write  out  from  memory,  or  repeat,  any  passage  from 
prescribed  poems,  and  to  answer  questions  on  the  meaning  and  subject- 
matter. 

Writing, — To  write  half-text  or  text  and  small  hand. 

Composition, — To  write  from  memoiy  neatly,  in  small  hand,  with  correct 
grammar,  spelling,  and  punctuation,  the  substance  of  a  narrative  read 
aloud. 

Arith7netic.—T\iQ  work  of  the  Third  Class ;  compound  proportion  and 
interest ;  square  root ;  the  <^culation  of  the  sides  and  areas  of  rif  ht- 
angled  triangles,  and  of  the  diameter,  circumference,  and  area  of  circles ; 
mental  arithmetic. 

Gramnuir. — The  rules  of  syntax  and  their  application  ;  analysis  and  full 
parsing,  prefixes  and  affixes. 

Geography,— ^Q  work  of  the  Third  Class,  and  the  descriptive  geography  of 
the  remaining  continents. 

History  of  England.— Outlines  from  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  to  the 
accession  of  William  and  Mary,  and  such  historical  lessons  on  the  same 
period  as  may  be  contained  in  the  Reading  Books. 

Elementary  Science, — The  work  of  the  Third  Claas  ;  the  atmosj^ere  and  its 
phenomena  (winds,  rain,  <fec.);  the  simpler  kinds  of  physical  and 
mechanical  appliances,  e.g,^  the  thermometer,  barometer,  lever,  pump, 
siphon,  spirit-level. 

Needlework  {for  Girls), — 

)  Cut  out  and  make  an  infant's  night-dress. 

)  A  patch  in  calico,  one  in  flannel,  and  one  in  print. 

(3)  Patterns  of  bojr's  shirt  and  woman's  night-dress  drawn  to  scale  on 

pai)er. 

(4)  To  Knit  a  stocking. 

(5)  Togive  a  class-le^n  on  henuuing  or  seaming.     

Singing. — Theory  :    As  for  Class  V.  (Appendix  A.  above)  or  Tonic  Sol-Fa 

equivalent.  

Practice :    As    for    Class  IV.   (Appendix  A.  above) ;    to  sing   at 

sight  a  melody  of  not  greater  difficulty  than  "  Old  Himdredth:"  or 

"  Melcombe  "  ;  to  pitch,  sin^and  conduct  an  Infant-class  song. 
Drawing.— VvBx^ticsX  Geometry  (Plane  and  Solid) :  As  for  Classes  IV.,  V., 

and  yi.  (Appendix  A.  above),  and  such  problems  as  are  given  in  J.  H. 

Morris's  Geometrical  Di-awing  for  Art  Students,  or  in  J.  H.  Morris's 

Practical  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry^  Section  I. 
Art  ofTecLching.—To  be  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  lesson  in  writing,  grammar 

or  arithmetic  ;  to  understand  class  drill. 

Requirements  for  First  Class. 

Reading,— l!o  read  with  fluency  and  expression  any  prose  or  poetry. 
Writing.— To  write  text  or  half-text,  small,  and  running  hands. 
Composition.— To     write     from    memory     neatly,     and     with     correct 

grammar,  spelling,  and  punctuation,  the  .substance  of  a  short  essay  read 

aloud. 
Arithmetic. — The  work  of  the  lower  classes  ;  the  contents  and  dimensions 

of  rectangular  and  cylindrical  solids  ;  mental  arithmetic. 
Grammar. — The  work  of  the  Second  Class^  with  the  structure  of  words, 

and  a  knowledge  of  some  English  classic  to  be  prescribed  from  time  to 

time 
Geography.  —The  descriptive  geography  of  the  world,  including  the  physical 

geography  of  the  oceans  j  climatology,  including  the  laws  relating  to 

winds,  and  the  distribution  of  heat  and  moisture  ;  to    draw  maps  of 

the  continents,  showing  their  outlines,  chief  mountains'  inland  waters, 

and  towns. 
History,--  Outlines  of  history  of  the  British  Empire  from  the  Revolution  to 

the  yuesent  time,  with  such  historical  lessons  on  the  saire  period  on 

Australasian  discovery  and  settlement,  and  on  tJie  history  of  Victoria, 

as  may  be  contained  in  the  Reading  books. 
Elementary  .SWmc^.— The  physical  and  mechanical  appliance    prescribed 

for    the    Second  Class.    The  organs  of  respiration,  digestion,    and 

circulation  the  wheel  and  axle,  pulley,  and  inclined  plane. 
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Singing, — Theory  :  Aa  for  Class  VI.  (Appendix  A.  above),  or  Tonic  Sol-fa 
equivalent. 

Practice  :  As  for  Class  V.  (Appendix  A.  above).  To  singat  sight  a 
siniple  junior-class  song  of  not  greater  difficulty  than  "  The  Blue  Bells 
of  Scotland  "  or  "  The  Minstrel  Boy." 

D  awing, — Linear  Model  Drawing  from  such  objects  as  appear  in  Poynter*s 
Drawing  Book  25  (combination  of  not  more  than  three  objects 
required),  or  from  conmion  objects  based  upon  the  same  form  as  the 
models  in  Book  25  supra  are  based  upon.    (Shading  not  required.) 

Needlework  {for  Girls). — 

(1)  A* specimen  reauired  in  the  making  of  calico  garments. 

(2)  Specimen  in  nannel,  showing  all    stitches   required    in    making 

flannel  garments. 
(3^  Hedge-tear  dam. 
(4)  Paper  patterns,  cut  out  and  tacked  together,  of  child's  drawers  and 

a  pinafore. 
(6)  To  teach  any  kind  of  plain  sewing. 

Art  of  Teaching.  — 

iVi  To  draw  up  lesson  notes  and  to  give  general  lessons. 

(2)  To  answer  easy  questions  on  methods  of  teaching,  and  to  be  able  to 

keep  the  school  records. 

(3)  To  imaerstand  class  drill. 

N.B. — Candidates  in  all  classes  will  be  required  to  show  and  explain 

how  short  mental  exercises  in  arithmetic  are  to  be  solved,  and  to 

understamd  the  principles  of  arithmetic. 
In  judging  of  the  writing,  the  general  character  of  the  penmanship  in 

the  exa/miruUion  work  will  be  taken  into  consideration  in  all 

eUuses, 

A  general  examination  of  pupil  teachers  will  be  held  annually,  and  all 
pupil  t^hers  who  have  been  appointed  not  less  than  twelve  months  will 
oe  required  to  attend  thereat. 

At  the-annual  examination  pupil  teachers,  will  be  classed  for  the  year. 
They  must  pass  in  order  the  examination  for  each  class. 

Pupil  teachers  will  not  be  allowed  to  present  themselves  for  examination 
in  more  than  one  class  in  any  one  year,  unless  (a)  they  are  not  less  than 
seventeen  years  of  age  on  the  first  dav  of  January  of  such  year,  or  unless 
{b\  they  have  in  a  previous  year  failed  to  obtain  promotion.  Provided  that 
wnen,  under  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  clause  {b)  a  pupil  teacher  imder 
seventeen  years  of  age  is  allowed  to  present  himself  for  examination  in 
more  than  one  class  in  any  one  vear,  he  shall  not  be  promoted  in  such  year 
to  a  higher  class  than  he  would  have  obtained  had  he  passed  each  successive 
yearly  examination. 

Pupil  teachers  in  the  Fourth  Class,  who  have  obtained  the  merit  certifi- 
cate awarded  to  pupils  who  pass  fully  in  the  subjects  prescribed  for  Class 
VI.  in  the  course  of  free  instruction  (Appendix  A.  above),  and  who  have,  in 
addition,  passed  in  singing,  drawing,  ana  the  art  of  teaching  for  the  Third 
Class  of  pupil  teachers,  as  prescribe  above,  may,  without  further  examina- 
tion, be  promoted  to  the  Third  Class  of  pupil  teachers.  In  the  case  of 
pupil  teacners  who  obtain  the  merit  certificate  prior  to  their  appointment, 
such  promotion  shall  not  take  place  before  the  first  day  of  .January  next 
succeeding  the  date  of  their  appointment. 

Pupil  teachers  will  be  liable  to  dismissal,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Classifiers,  for  misconduct  or  failure  to  pass  the  annual  examination. 

Head  teachers  and  assistants  will  be  required  to  give  to  their  pupil 
teachers  instruction,  outside  of  the  ordinary  school  hours,  as  follows  : — 
In  a  school  having  but  one  pupil  teacher,  except  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, five  hours  per  week ;  in  a  school  naving  more  than  one  pupil 
teacher,  except  asnereinaf  ter  provided,  at  least  six  hours  per  week.  Tlu 
.  time  far  snck  dnstructinn  and  the  names  of  the  teachers  giving  the  in- 
strwtion  mtut  in  all  cases  appear  on  the  tvne-table.    The  time  actually 
given  to  the  instruction  shall  be  entered  in  the  teachers' rolls  by 
such  head  teacher  or  assistant,  as  the  case  may  be.    The  exercise 
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books  kept  by  the  pupil  teachers,  showing  the  work  done  under  the 

direction  of  the  heleui  teachers  and  assistants,  shall  be  dated  from 

day  to  day,  and  shall  be  produced  to  the  District  Inspector  at  his 

half-yearly  visits. 

Special  classes  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  pupil  teachers  may  be 

formed  when  practicable  in  the  principal  centres  of  population.    Pupil 

teachers  employed  in  schools  situated  at  convenient  oistances  from  tne 

places  in  which  these  classes  are  or  may  be  held  will  be  required  to  attend 

such  classes,  at  such  times  as  the  Minister  may  from  time  to  time  direct. 

Where  pupil  teachers  attend  the  special  classes  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  section,  the  instruction  to  be  given  by  the  head  teachers  and 
assistants  under  tne  section  given  above,  shall  not  be  less  than  tKree  hours 
per  week.  Such  instruction  shall  be  given  at  suitable  times,  and  shall 
embrace  such  jK)rtion8  of  the  pupil  teachers'  course  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  determmed  by  the  Minister. 

Pupil  teachers  and  paid  monitors  will  not  be  reckoned  as  scholars  in  any 
examination  under  the  Regulation  for  payment  by  way  of  results  and  their 
attendance  at  school  must  not  be  recorded  in  the  school  rolls.- 


APPENDIX  D. 
DISCIPLINE.* 

1.  Corporal  punishment  shall  be  administered  only  by  the  head  teacher, 

and  by  such  assistant  teacherB  as  he  may  authorize. 

2.  When    more    than    one    stroke    is    given,    an    entry,    giving    the 

date,  the  name,  class,  and  age  of  the  pupil,  the  nature  of  the 
offence,  and  the  extent  of  the  punishment,  shall  be  made  in 
a  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  entitled  the  "Register  of  Corporal 
Punishment." 

3.  The  instrument  employed  should  be  a  strap  or  cane,  preferably  the 

former.    Boxing  ears  or  striking  on  the  head  is  strictly  prohibited. 

4.  Corpatul  pv/nishment  shall  be  inflicted  upon  boy$  only. 

5.  The  names  of  the  assistant  teachers  authorized  by  the  head  teacher 

to  inflict  corporal  punishment  shall  be  entered,  from  time  to  time, 
by  the  head  teacher  on  the  first  page  of  the  "  Register  of  Corporal 
Punishment." 

6.  The  head  teacher  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  nattire  and  extent 

of  the  punishment  inflicted  in  the  State  school  under  his  char^^. 

7.  No  pupil  shall  be  expelled  from  a  State   school   except  with  the 

express  sanction  of  the  Minister.  In  extreme  cases,  a  head  teacher 
may  suspend  the  attendance  of  a  pupil,  at  once  reporting  the  matter 
to  the  Minister  and  the  board  of  advice.  If,  after  inquiry,  the 
circumstances  seem  to  call  for  expulsion,  the  Minister  may  so  order. 
Otherwise  the  pupil  shall  be  re-admittea. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTES. 

L  The  information  in  the  following  notes  is  based  on  oflScial 
documents  received  since  the  above  report  was  written.  Unless 
otherwise  stated,  the  extracts  are  taken  from  the  report  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  year  1898-99. 

(i.)  Schools  in  Operation. 

"  On  the  31st  December,  1897,  the  number  of  schools  in  opera- 
tion was  1,874,  viz.,  1,742  full-time  and  132  part-time  schools. 


♦  From  Kegulations  under  the  Education  Act,  1890 ;  the  Public  Service 
Act,  1890 ;  and  the  Teachers  Act,  1893 
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As  each  part-time  school  comprises  two  branches,  the  number  of 
localities  provided  with  schools  was,  therefore,  2,006.  Of  these 
schools  (1,874)  3  were  closed  on  31st  December,  1897,  so  that 
the  year  1898  opened  with  a  roll  of  1,871  schools.  Sixty  schools 
were  added  to  the  roll  during  1898,  of  which  22  were  old  schools 
re-opened,  16  were  branches  of  part-time  schools  made  into 
independent  establishments,  and  22  were  opened  in  districts 
previously  improvided  for. 


"  During  the  same  period  (1898)  22  schools  were  made  part- 
time,  and  5,  in  centres  of  population,  were  converted  into  adjuncts 
of  neighbouring  schools  for  junior  classes  only,  while  30  schools 
were  closed,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  were  brought  under  the 
system  of  conveyance.  There  were,  therefore,  at  the  close  of 
1898,  1,874  schools  in  operation,  including  135  part-time  schools. 
But  as  each  part-time  school  is  made  up  of  two  branches,  there 
were  2,009  localities  provided  with  schools,  as  against  2,006  for 
the  preceding  year.  If  to  these  are  added  the  adjuncts  (75), 
which  are  kept  open  for  the  junior  classes,  the  number  of 
locaUties  provided  with  schools  at  the  close  of  1898  would  be 
raised  to  2,084.  During  1898  the  number  of  schools,  exclusive 
of  adjimcts,  was  1,874,  a  number  representing  a  decrease  of  3 
full-time  schools,  but  an  increase  of  3  part-time  schools,  the 
total  number  of  localities  provided  for  (2,009),  showing  an 
increase  of  3  on  the  preceding  year,  as  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing table  " : — 

Day  Schools  in  Opeeation  in  1897  and  1898  Respectively. 


D»t6. 


3l8t  December,  1897    - 
dUt  December,  1898   - 

Decrease 
Increase 


Number  of 

Schools 
on  the  Boll. 


1,874 
1,874 


Number  of 
Full-time 
Schools. 


1,742* 
l,739t 


Number  of 
Part-time 
Schools. 


132 


8 


135 


Number  of 

Localities 

provided 

with  Schools. 


2,00G 
2,009 


(ii.)  Teachers. 

(a)  The  total  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  Education 
Department  at  the  end  of  1898  amounted  to  4,618,  as  against 
4,617  m  1897. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  and  distribution 


♦  In  this  number  are  71  scbools  worked  as  adjuncts  but  not  counted  as 
independent  establishments, 
f  In  this  number  are  76  schools  worked  as  adjuncts  but  not  counted  as 

independent  establishments. 
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of  teachers  in  the  Education  Department  on  31st  December 
1897,  and  on  31st  December,  1898 :— 


1897. 

' 

1806. 

Foaltion 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 
495 

Total. 

Head  Teachers 

1,117 

435 

1,552 

1,188 

1,683 

Assistants 

166 

640 

696 

155 

558 

713 

Relieving  Teachers 

15 

33 

38 

13 

20 

33 

Unclassified  Teachers 

70 

77 

147 

— 

18 

18 

Pupil  Teachers 

372 

1,162 

1,534 

375 

1,178 

1,553 

Monitors 

72 

175 

247 

57 

15^ 

212 

Sewing  Mistresses  - 

403 

403 

406 

406 

Grand  Total     - 

1,802 

2,815 

4,617 

1,788 

2,830 

4,618 

(b)  The  following  statement  gives  particulars  of  the  classified 
teachers  employed  in  1897  and  1898 : — 


— 

CerliAeated, 
Ineladlng 

Claisifled  in 
Honours. 

Lloensed. 

Totol. 

Percentages 
of  Teachers 

wltk 
Oertlfloate. 

Employed  on  3l8t  December, 
1897 

Employed  on  3l8t  December, 
1898  -        -        -        - 

1,387 
1,441 

899 
984 

2,286 
2,425 

60-7 
59-4 

(c)  An  Act*  relating  to  unclassified  State  School  Teachers  was 
passed  on  the  19th  December;  1898.  By  this  Act,  to  be  cited  as 
the  Teachers  Act,  1898,  unclassified  teachers  employed  at  that  date 
and  not  being  pupil  teachers  under  Section  10  of  the  Teachers  Act, 
1895,  were  classified  as  seventh  class  teachers  and  began  to  take 
rank  in  their  respective  sub-classes  after  such  seventh  class 
teachers  as  had  been  previously  so  classified.  Further,  no 
unclassified  teacher  so  classified  can  now  be  promoted  to  a  higher 
class  unless  his  school  be  placed  in  a  higher  class.  Any  teacher 
has  the  right  of  appeal  against  the  classincation  accorded  to  him. 

(rf)  A  further  Act*  relating;  to  State  School  Teachers,  the 
Teachers  Act,  1900 — was  passed  19th  February,  1900.  This  Act 
provides  that  any  teacher  or  pupil  teacher  who  obtains  a 
trained  teacher's  certificate  after  the  1st  January,  1900,  shall, 
if  in  a.  lower  class   than  the  sixth  class,  be  promoted  to  the 


♦  This  Act  can  he  seen  at  the  Board  of  Education  Library,  St  Stephen's 
House,  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 
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sixth    class,    and  shall   be  appointed  to   the  first  sixth    class 

¥[)sition  which  fells  vacant  after  leaving  the  Training  College, 
his  allows  pupil  teachers  to  skip  the  eighth  and  seventh 
classes  altogether,  and  their  promotion  to  the  sixth  class  is 
independent  of  any  "  blocks  to  promotion  "  which  may  in  future 
occur.  It  has  also  been  decided  that  students  in  training  who 
are  on  the  classified  rolls  shall  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  classi- 
fication during  their  studentship.  A  student  may  apply  for 
advertised  vacancies,  and,  if  successful,  may  take  up  his  new 
position  at  the  termination  of  his  course.  Classified  teachers  in 
schools  of  the  sixth  or  higher  classes  winning  studentships  may 
obtain  leave  of  absence  from  their  schools  during  the  training 
course. 

(iii.)  Training. 

(a)  The  Training  College,  which,  owin^  to  retrenchment,  was 
closed  in  December,  1893,  was  re-opened  in  1900.  The  report  of 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  tor  1898-9  makes  the  following 
statement  in  view  of  the  re-opening  of  the  College : — "  As  it  [the 
Training  College]  will  be  earned  on  on  somewhat  different  Imes 
new  regulations  for  the  training  of  students  and  teachers  have 
been  formulated  and  approved.  Under  Mr.  Frank  Tate,  M.A., 
Inspector  of  Schools  ana  formerly  one  of  the  lecturers  in  the 
Training  College,  who  has  been  appointed  Principal,  it  is  con- 
fidently anticipated  that  the  college  has  a  bright  and  prosperous 
career  before  it.  In  consequence  of  the  advantiigt^s  that  are 
offered,  there  will,  it  is  expected,  bo  a  number  of  competitoi-s  of 
a  high  standard  of  merit  for  the  Studentships,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  training  imparted  at  the  college  will  be  productive  of 
great  benefit  to  education  generally." 

(6)  The  following  information  has  been  taken  from  an  article 
on  the  Training  College,  bv  the  Principal,  Mr.  Frank  Tate,  in 
the  first  number  of  the  Education  Gazette  ami  Teachem'  Aid, 
July,  1900,  a  paper  published  under  the  authority  of  the 
Minister  of  Pubfic  Instruction : — 

The  Training  College  was  re-opened  in  February,  1900,  with 
a  roll  of  57  stuaents.  The  chief  cause  which  led  to  the  closuig  of 
the  institution  in  1893  was  that  the  College  had  become  an  inde- 
pendent source  of  supply  of  teachers  at  a  time  when  the  service 
was  overmanned.  Pupil  teachers,  on  the  completion  of  their 
course,  found  it  more  profitable  in  the  immediate  fiiture,  both  as 
regards  salary  and  seniority,  to  avoid  the  Training  College.  But 
the  new  regulations  take  away  this  blot  cf  loss  of  status,  and  in 
future  no  student  entering  the  College  wijl  be  in  any  way 
penalised  Not  only  are  no  disadvantages  incurred,  but 
positive  advantages  in  classification  are  insured  (cp.  above 
(ii.)  (d)).  Admission  to  the  College  is  gained  only  by  competitive 
examination  in  the  subjects  of  the  first-class  certificate  examina- 
tion. At  the  end  of  the  year's  course  the  examination  for  the 
trained    teacher's    certificate   will    be    held.     In   the  event  of 
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failure  a  student's  papers  will  be  re-examined  for  the  first-class 
certificate. 

The  regulations  provide  for  fifty  studentships — twenty-five 
senior  an(ftwentj-five  junior.  The  Senior  studente  are  entitled 
to  the  course  of  instniction  free,  and  to  board  and  lodge  at  the 
College,  or  to  an  allowance  in  lieu  thereof  Junior  students  are 
entitled  to  the  course  of  instruction  free,  and,  on  payment  of  £20, 
to  board  and  lodging  at  the  College.  The  £20  may,  in  the  case 
of  necessitous  students,  be  repaid  in  instalments  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  studentship.  The  students  are  supplied  with  books 
and  apparatus  free  while  at  the  College. 

The  subjects  of  the  course  of  study  are  arranged  as  follows : — 
/  (1)  History,    Theory  and  Practice    of   Teaching;   (2)  History 

of  the  British  Empire ;  (3)  English  Language  and  Literature ; 
(4)  Algebra,  Euclid ;  (5)  Latin ;  (6)  Greneral  Science,  including 
laboratory  work, Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany;  (7)  Drawing;  (8) 
Music;  (9)  Domestic  Economy;  (\Q)  Elocution;  (11^  Kmder- 
garten;  (12)  Manual  Training;  (13)  Gymnastics;  (14') 
Needlework. 

In  the  work  of  practical  teaching  the  course  provides — (a) 
Lectures  in  education ;  (6)  Criticism  lessons  by  lecturers  and 
students ;  (c)  Work  in  the  practising  schools ;  {d)  Freauent  visits 
to  approved  schools  to  observe  method ;  (e)  An  excellent  stock 
of  educational  Uterature  in  the  College  Library;  (/)  The 
beginnings  of  an  educational  museum.  The  science  teaching  is 
mainly  laboratory  work,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  fit  the  teacher  to 
teach  this  important  branch  of  school  work  experimentally  and 
eflSciently.  In  drawing  much  stress  will  be  laia  on  brush  work, 
model  drawing,  and  blackboard  drawing.  This  work  will  be 
carefiilly  co-ordinated  with  the  manual  training  and  kinder- 
garten instruction. 

The  permanent  residuum  of  the  course  is  interest  in  cduim- 
tion,  good  habits  of  study,  and  knowing  how  to  use  books. 
When  the  College  was  removed  to  the  University  groimds  the 
wish  was  expressed  that  the  students  in  training  should  be  brought, 
as  far  as  possible,  under  University  influences.  In  the  Regula- 
tions it  is  now  provided  that  students  may  attend  University 
coui-ses,  and  that  each  year  tive  studentships  shall  be  awarded, 
entitling  the  holders  to  a  second  year  at  the  Collie,  to  be  spent 
in  attending  University  lectures.  Already  seven  University 
students,  five  of  them  graduates,  are  enrolled  in  the  classes  in 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

There  are  spacious  grounds  around  the  College,  and  a  fine 
tennis  court  and  gymnasium.  There  are  forty-two  resident 
students,  and  the  corporate  Ufe  of  the  College  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  factors  in  the  college  course. 

(iv.)  Subjects  of  Instrttction. 

(a)  Singing. 

**  This  subject  is  taught  in  all  schools,  and  is  included  in  the 
annual  examination  for  payment  by  results.     Head  teachers  are 
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therefore  held  responsible  for  the  standard  of  efficiency  attained, 
and  they  are  empowered,  in  the  absence  of  applications  from 
visiting  teachers  who  were  formierly  in  the  service,  to  make  their 
own  selection  from  any  other  approved  applicants.  These 
teachers  are  afforded  the  same  privilege  as  was  granted  to  the 
teachers  of  singing  who  were  employed  prior  to  1893  of  charging 
the  small  fee  of  Id.  per  week  to  children  joining  their  classes. 
Under  these  conditions  Singing  was  taught,  in  94  schools,  to 
16,594  pupils — the  fees  amounting  to  £1,597  lis." 

(b)  Draming. 

"Hitherto  [before  1898]  Singing  and  Drawing  have  been 
included  in  the  same  category  in  the  course  of  Free  Instrufition, 
and  the  same  remarks  were  made  to  apply  to  both  subjects  in 
the  Annual  Report.  An  important  change  has  now  been  made 
with  respect  to  Drawing.  The  Department,  fully  recognising 
the  growing  importance  of  this  subject  in  the  school  curriculum, 
has  decided  to  place  it  on  an  equality  with  Reading,  Writing,  and 
Spelling,  by  awarding  a  full  pass  to  each  individual  child  who 
satisfies  the  Inspectors*  requirements  as  regards  Drawing  at  the 
result  examination.  It  is  expected  that  this  step  will  eventually 
produce  a  marked  improvement  in  the  teaching  of  Drawing. 

In  order  to  further  secure  and  maintain  an  efficient  standard 
in  this  subject,  the  services  of  Mr.  P.  W.  Carew  Smyth,  late 
Director  of  the  Ballarat  School  of  Art,  have  been  engaged  as 
Inspector  of  Drawing.  His  duties  will  not  only  be  to  inspect 
and  examine  schools,  and  to  conduct  annual  examinations  of 
teachers  in  drawing,  and  also  to  furnish  reports  in  connexion 
therewith  to  the  Department,  but  mil  comprise  the  training 
of  Inspectors  and  Teachers  generally  in  a  thorough  and  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  so  that  it  may  be  skilfully  and  effec- 
tively imparted  to  the  permanent  benefit  of  the  pupils  in  all 
schools.  .  .  .  [Extracts  from  Mr.  Smyth's  report  will  be 
found  below.]  Head  Teachers  are  held  to  be  responsible  for  the 
standard  of  efficiency  attained,  and  are  permitted  to  utilize  the 
services  of  visiting  teachers  on  the  same  terms  as  were  in  opera- 
tion in  previous  years.  Under  these  conditions,  which  are 
specified  in  report  on  Singing  [see  above].  Drawing  was  taught 
in  78  schools,  to  13,789  pupils — the  fees  amounting  to 
£1,389  19s.  8d." 

Extract  from  Report  of  Mr.  P.  M.  Carew  Smyth  on  Drawing. 

Melbourne,  10th  August,  1899. 

"1  have  visited  23  State  schools  vnth  a  view  to  ascertaining  the 
character  of  the  instruction  given  in  Drawing,  and  the  possibility  of 
improving  it,  and  beg  to  report  as  follows  :— 

The  programme  of  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  State  schools  at 
present  consists  of  geometrical  drawing,  including  practical  plane  and  solid 
geometry  and    scale  drawing  ;   geometrical  design  ;  freehand  and  model 
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drawing.    .    .    .    The  work  is  undertaken  by  the  ordinary  teacher,  or  by 
visiting  teachers. 

•  .  •  •  .  • 

The  classes  of  the  visiting  teachers  in  the  schools  they  attend  vary 
considerably  in  number  of  pupils  and  in  efficiency.  (Generally  the  teacher 
is  handicapped  with  the  necessity  of  making  his  class  pay,  and  this  con- 
sideration acta  upon  the  character  of  the  work.  Examples  are  often 
supplied  to  the  scholars  more  with  a  view  to  interesting  them  and  keeping 
them  in  the  class,  than  with  a  view  to  cultivating  the  hand  and  eye.  Tnere 
are  some  exceptions  to  this  practice,  where  the  teacher  really  tries  to  do  his 
best  for  the  scholar. 

•  •••••• 

I  found  the  teachers,  taking  them  altogether,  anxious  to  carry  out  the 
programme  for  drawing  to  the  l)e8t  of  their  aoility,  the  increased  value 
recently  given  to  the  subject  having,  undoubtedly,  done  much  good  in  this 
respect.  A  large  number  of  teachers  complained  of  their  want  of  training 
in  drawing,  and  expressed  their  willingness  and  desire  to  learn.  One 
teacher  conf es.sed  to  me  that  he  "  knew  nothing  about  drawing,  and  could 
only  ^uge  by  the  cleanliness  or  otherwise  of  the  child's  work,  whether  the 
drawing  was  good  or  bad."  He  also  referred  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining, 
even  in  Melbourne,  just  the  kind  of  instruction  he  required ;  he  assured  me 
that  he  had  tried  to  obtain  it  and  failed.  It  seems  necessary  that  such 
teachers  should  have  the  facilities  afforded  them  for  acquiring  the  training 
they  desire,  as  well  as  that  those  who  feel  their  lack  of  adequate 
knowledge  should  have  the  opportunity  of  extending  it  on  right  lines,  and 
without  the  risk  of  having  to  unlearn.  Hints  will  not  do.  A  hint 
is  valuable  to  a  person  already  in  possession  of  his  subject, 
but  a  volume  of  hints  will  not  give  the  neces.sary  training  of 
hand  and  eye  I'equired  in  this  case.  Dexterity  of  hand  is  the 
result  of  use  and  practice,  and  cannot  be  acquired  by  reading  text- 
books— an  idea  not  uncommonly  held.  Nor  will  an  hour  or  two's  practice 
in  drawing,  even  under  direction,  be  of  much  good.  The  traiiiing  must 
be  extended  over  a  i)erioil  long  or  short,  according  to  the  individual  wants 
of  the  teacher  or  liis  previously  actiuired  knowledge.  Considering  the 
importance  of  the  subject  I  beg  to  make  the  following  recommendations,  in 
order  that  the  teaching  may  l>e  raised  to  a  proper  standard  of  efficiency  ;— 

(a)  That  the  present  visiting  teachers,  or  the  staff  teachers  with  the 

necessary  (lualifications— which  should  be  not  less  than  the  Licence 
to  Teach  Drawing  Certificate  —be  appointed  to  give  instruction  on 
Saturday  mornings  in  selected  metropolitan  State  schools  and 
central  schools  in  the  larger  country  towns. 

(b)  That  these  selected  teachers  should  attend  a  fortnight's  course  of 

instruction  in  Melbourne--say^  after  Christmas  or  during  the  holi- 
days at  midsummer  ;  earlier,  if  [x>ssible — and  those  of  them  who 
could  should  then  take  the  C'ertificate  of  Coini>etency  to  Teach 
Drawing. 

(<•)  That  all  teachers  not  in  possession  of  the  Licence  to  Teach  DraAving 
Certificate  should  attend  these  Saturday  classes  long  enough  to 
pass  a  simple  examination  in  black-board"work  at  least. 

{d)  That  mainly  to  reach  country  teachers  not  in  touch  with  anj  town 
where  such  classes  are  held,  a  subject  with  brief  instructions  be 
given  once  a  month  in  the  Schoolmaster  or  other  teachers'  paper, 
and  the  teachers  encouraged  to  send  their  work  to  the  Department 
for  correction,  as  far  as  possible. 

(e)  That  to  encourage  teachers  to  obtain  the  Licence  or  Certificate  of 
Competency  to  Teach  Drawing,  a  monetary  reward  should  be  pro- 
vided in  the  form  of  a  slight  increase  of  pay,  as  in  South  Austr^ia, 
or  as  a  bonus. 

With  regard  to  the  programme  of  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  schodB 
generally,  t  am  of  opinion  that  the  programme  is  a  good  one  if  well  carried 
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out.  I  ttunk,  however,  that  more  time  should  be  given  to  black-board 
drawing,  and  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  every  scholar  having  some  prac- 
tice in  drawing  upon  the  black-board,  at  least  once  a  week,  and  I  would 
reconunend  its  inclusion  in  the  programme  accordinglv.  I  also  think  that 
drawing  from  memory  should  receive  more  attention  than  it  does. 

The  teachers'  exanunations  should,  of  course,  be  modified  in  accordance 
with  the  above  ;  they  should  in  any  case  contain  more  black-board  work 
than  at  present. 

Finally^  I  am  most  emphatically  of  opinion  that  the  time  devoted  to 
drawing  is  much  too  short.  In  the  three-quarters  of  an  hour  lesson  given 
in  the  upper  classes  so  much  time  is  lost  getting  out  books,  looking  to 
instruments  and  jiencils,  and  setting  out  pa^es,  etc.,  that  the  full  time  is 
never  given  to  actual  work,  and  even  the  time  available  is  still  further 
seriously  curtailed  by  neces.sary  explanations  from  the  teacher.  Two  hours 
each  week  should  at  the  very  least  be  given  in  Classes  III.,  IV.,  V., 
and  VI.,  and  one  hour  and  a-half,  in  three  half-hour  lessons  in  Classes 
I.  and  II." 

(c)  GymufcstU's. 

"  No  payments  are  now  made  for  instruction  in  this  subject. 
A  suitable  course,  however,  of  physical  drill,  embracing  similar 
exercises  to  the  old  extension  motions,  as  well  as  others  calculated 
to  promote  general  bodily  development,  including  swimming 
exercises,  is  now  in  successful  operation  in  all  State  schools.* 
The  subjoined  statement  shows  the  result  of  the  examination  in 
drill  ana  gymnastics  for  the  past  two  years  " : — 


1897. 

.  Examination. 

r 

Number  of 
CandidatM. 

Nnmber 
PaMed. 

Drill    .       .       -       -       - 
Oyninostics .       .       -       . 

21 
0 

19 
0 

1808. 

Ndmber  of 
Candidates. 

Number 
Pasted. 

36 
18 

22 

18 

((t)  Hwhiiiuiiig  Clubs. 

The  question  of  establishing  swimming  elubb  in  connexion 
with  State  schools  wa,s  brought  under  the  noti<;e  of  the  Depart- 
ment early  in  1898  by  the  Victorian  Amateur  S^^rimming 
Association,  and  by  representatives  of  ihe  Public  School 
Athletic  Association  of  New  South  Wales. 

A  meeting  of  haad  teachers  and  assistants  in  and  around 
Melbourne  was  summoned  by  the  Department,  at  which  the 
proposal  was  warmly  received,  and  it  was  decided  by  those 
present  to  establish  swimming  clubs. 

The  Department  has  afforded  every  encouragement  for  the 
establishment  of  swimming  clubs,  and  is  pleased  to  notice  that 
the  movement  is  growing  in  popularity,  and  becoming  firmly 
established.    The  business  of  tn©  clubs  is  canied  on  by  a  manage- 


♦  Thi?  statement  first  appeared  in  the  Ke|K)rt  for  the  year  I894'h 
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ment  committee  from  whose  report  for  1898-9  it  appears  that 
there  are  36  boys'  clubs  and  22  girls'  clubs. 

(e)  Cookery, 

In  the  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  for  the 
year  1897-8  the  following  statement  is  made: — ^" Advantage 
has  been  taken  of  the  issue  of  a  monthly  paper  for  the  5tn 
and  6th  classes  to  introduce  a  series  of  lessons  on  domestic 
economy.  A  lesson  on  this  subject  appeared  in  the  lirst  issue  of 
that  paper,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Department  to  publish 
a  similar  lesson  in  succeeding  issues. 

"  Inquiries  have  recently  been  made  with  a  view  to  the  re- 
introduction  of  this  important  subject  into  the  curriculum  for 
girls  in  State  Schools.  As  soon  as  the  necessary  preliminaries 
can  be  arranged  I  propose  to  establish  a  cookery  centre  in  one 
of  the  suburbs  of  Melbourne,  somewhat  on  the  Imes  so  success- 
fully followed  in  New  South  Wales,  for  instruction  in  this  sub- 
ject. Should  this  experiment  realize  my  anticipations,  steps 
will  be  taken  to  grant  to  other  centres  of  population  the  same 
advantage."         ^  ^^ 

Further  progress  is  reported  by  the  Minister  for  the  year 
1898-9: — "The  publication  in  the  monthly  School  Papers  for 
the  senior  classes  of  a  series  of  usefiil  lessons  on  Domestic 
Economy  has  been  continued  during  the  cmrent  year.  As  fore- 
shadowed in  last  Report,  a  cookery  centre  has  been  established 
at  the  Queensberry-street  School,  Carlton,  where  a  large  class- 
room has  been  specially  fitted  up  and  equipped  for  the  purpose. 
Forty-eight  Sixth  Class  girls  were  selected  from  ten  scnools 
situated  m  Carlton  or  adjacent  suburbs,  and  arranged  in  groups 
of  twelve,  each  group  to  attend  on  the  same  day  of  the  week  for 
a  course  of  lessons  on  Practical  and  Theoretical  Cookery 
extending  over  twenty-four  weeks. 

"  At  the  conclusion  of  the  course  these  pupils  were  examined 
to  test  their  proficiency,  both  in  theory  and  practice. 

"  A  class  of  twelve  pupil  teachei*s,  whom  it  was  proposed  to 
train  as  cookery  instructors,  was  also  organized  to  undergo  a 
more  elaborate  course  of  lessons  on  Saturday  for  a  similar 
period,  viz.,  24  weeks.  In  addition  to  practical  work,  these 
teachers  receive  lectures  on  Domestic  Economy.  At  the  termi- 
nation of  their  course,  a  competitive  examination  will  be  held 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  most  qualified  to  give  cookery 
instruction  in  centres  to  be  formea  in  other  parts  of  the 
Colony. 

•  •••••• 

"  The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  all  who  have  visited  and  in- 
spected this  cookery  school  when  in  ftiU  operation,  and  who  have 
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partaken  of  the  viands  supplied  there,  is  that  its  establishment 
nas  been  an  unequivocal  success. 

"  Steps  are  now  being  taken  to  organize  similar  cookery  classes 
in  other  centres  of  the  colony." 

(/)  Kindergarten. 

"  In  1887  Froebel's  gifts  and  occupations  were  introduced  into  a 
few  schools  in  Melbourne.  The  results  were  considered  highly 
satisfitctory,  and  it  was  decided  to  extend  the  area  of  the  work. 
Mrs.  Groulden,  a  lady  holding  high  credentials,  was,  therefore, 
engaged  to  deUver  courses  of  lectures  on  the  Kindergarten 
System.  This  she  did  on  Saturday  mornings  at  the  Central  State 
School,  Spring-street.  Though  it  was  purely  optional,  no  fewer 
than  200  female  assistants  and  pupil  teachers  were  in  regular 
attendance.  Several  of  her  pupils  who  had  shown  special  apti- 
tude were  appointed  to  the  relieving  staff,  and  deputed  to  hold 
classes  and  give  demonstrations  at  country  centres.  Their  ser- 
vices- were  always  eagerly  availed  of,  and  the  training  of 
teachers  in  Kinaergarten  principles  went  on  for  several  years. 
In  the  Regulations  issued  in  1890,  it  was  stated  that  in  Class  I., 
where  practicable,  appropriate  and  varied  occupations  {e.g.,  Kin- 
der^rten)  would  m  expected.  Owing  to  retrenchment  the 
services  of  these  special  teachers  were  oispensed  with  in  1894, 
and  consequently  the  instruction  in  kinderearten  work  received 
a  temporary  check,  being  taught  only  in  a  few  of  the  schools  of 
the  colony. 

"At  the  inspectors*  conference  held  in  January,  1899,  there  was 
a  consensus  ot  opinion  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  extending 
considerably  the  knowledge  of  the  principle  underlying  Kinder- 
garten practice." 

Applications  were  invited  in  England  for  a  lady  to  instruct 
teacners  and  to  organize  the  work,  and,  since  the  Minister's  report 
for  1898-9  was  published.  Miss  Eva  Hooper  has  been  appointed 
and  has  commenced  her  work. 

((/)  Manwd  Training. 

Hand  aiul  Eye  Tmining. — "There  has  been  hitherto  in  our 
schools  no  manual  training  for  children  after  they  passed  out  of 
Class  L,  except  that  supplied  by  needlework  and  drawing. 
During  recent  years  it  has  been  recognised  that  the  principles 
which  underlie  the  occupations  of  the  kindergarten  do  not  cease 
to  apply  to  the  teaching  of  children  who  have  got  beyond  the 
in&nt-room  stage,  and  an  extension  of  some  of  Froebel's 
exercises  or  the  like  has  taken  place  in  the  schools  of  several 
countries.  Many  courses,  suited  as  regards  difficulty  to  the 
increased  mental  capacity  of  older  children,  and  as  regards 
material  to  their  greater  strength  of  hand,  have  been  drawn  up 
and  published.  The  work  laid  down  in  their  aims,  while  being 
interesting,  at  providing  a  means  by  which  a  knowledge  of  form, 
colour,  and  the  properties  of  materials  may  be  ipiparted,  at 
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stimulating  inventiveness  and  independent  effort,  at  securing 
a  training  of  hand  and  eye,  and  of  being-  executed  with 
inexpensive  nmterials  and  with  the  simplest  of  tools  at  the 
school  desk. 

"  It  is  proposed  that  hand  and  eve  training  shall  form  part  of 
the  regular  curriculum  of  our  schools  for  the  children  above 
Class  I." 

Mamml  Instruction. — "  One  object  of  the  *  new  *  education  is 
to  utilize  the  hand  systematically  in  the  development  of  the 
mind,  and  to  produce  as  a  final  result  not  only  the  trained  brain, 
but  also  the  skilled  hand.  Educational  hand-work,  therefore, 
should  run  right  through  the  curriculum  of  the  primary  school. 
Experience  has  so  far  shown  that  the  best  form  it  can  take  with 
boys  above  eleven  ^ears  of  age  is  wood-work.  The  exercises  are 
of  the  nature  of  simple  carpentry  and  joinery,  but  the  teacher's 
aims  and  methods  are  &r  different  fix)m  those  of  a  master 
carpenter  instructing  his  apprentices.  The  latter  is  not  con- 
cerned with  the  all-round  development  of  the  faculties  of  those 
under  his  guidance,  his  object  being  entirely  utilitarian,  namely 
to  employ  a  particular  capacity  to  produce  certain  articles,  and 
by  dint  of  practice  on  the  same  lines  to  secure  that  they  are 
produced  expeditiously  and  satisfactorily. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  object  of  the  teacher  in  woodwork  in 
pjrimary  schools  is  not  to  turn  out  carpenters,  but  to  train  the 
mtelligence,  to  cultivate  carefiilness,  sefereliance,  perseverance, 
and  truthfulness  in  work,  to  develop  the  physical  powers,  to 
accustom  the  eye  to  accurate  seeing  and  the  liand  to  dexterity 
of  execution,  to  seciu*e  a  practical  application  of  drawing,  to 
inspire  respect  for  the  work  of  the  artisan,  and  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  future  technical  training." 

When  the  Minister  wrote  his  report  for  1898-9  the  initiation 
of  this  scheme  was  awaiting  the  arrival  of  an  organizer  and 
instructor  from  England.  Mr.  J.  Byatt,  who  will  also  advise  as  to 
the  hand  and  eye  training,  has  since  been  appointed  and  has 
commenced  his  work. 

(h)  Militai^  Drill, 

"Military  Drill  continues  to  be  taught  where  practicable  as  an 
ordinary  subject  in  all  schools  witnoutany  expense  to  the 
Department  except  that  an  allowance  of  £6  per  annum  has  again 
been  granted  to  oflScers  in  chaise  of  Cadet  detachments.  The 
report  of  the  Insnector  appointed  by  the  Defence  Depart^ 
meut  shows  how  the  instnicljon  has  been  ciirried  out.  [See 
below.] 

"The  Cadet  Force,  under  the  control  of  the  Defence  Department, 
continues  to  show  increased  cfficiencv,  the  work  of  the  various 
Battalions,  both  town  and  country,  being  specially  commended 
by  the  present  Commandant,  Sir  Charles  HoUed  Smitlj,  at  bis 
inipec.iion  in  1897." 
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The  following  taUe  shows  the  starength  t)f  the  Cadet  Force  iii 
connexion  with  State  Schools  for  1897  and  1898 : —  ' 


Number  of  detaxshments 


Number  of  officers  on  active  duty  .        .        .        - 

Number  of  officers  unattached  (most  of  whom  will 
resume  duty) 

Number  of  boys  in  uniform    -        -        -        -        - 


1897. 


64 


68 


•>7 

«M  9 


1,/  i  4 


1806. 


66 


60 


27 

1,786 


The  report  of  Lieut-CoL  Henry,  the  Inspector  of  Military 
Brill,  shows  that  in  State  schools  in  the  year  1898  there  were 
136  first,  second*  and  third  class  schools  on  the  list  for  inspection, 
and  of  these  110  were  reported  on  by  the  Inspector,  of  Military 
Drill  and  Captain  Somerset^  Permanent  Adjutant,  Cadet-Corps. 
His  report  states  that  "  The  improvement  reported  on  in  tne 
pr€<;edmg,  year  was  well  maintained,  and  more  especially  in  those 
most  important  requirements — steadiness,  smart  turning,  and 
marching; "  and  that  /'.Classes  for  the  instruction  of  tefich^rs  to 
obtain  arill  certificates  were,  carried,  on,  at  .Melbppn^eand 
Ballarat,  but:  Xhe  attendances  wpre  not  .satts£s£toiy .  ajb  either 
place "  thia  being  attributed  by  the  Inspector  ?  to  the.  general 
idea  among  teachers  that  the  drill  certificate  does .  not  carry 
such  weight  in  the  list  of  quaUfications  of  a  teacher  as  i&  com- 
mensurate with  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it." 


(v.)  ExTiiA  Subjects. 

[Advancbd   InstructionO 

The  following  tables  furnish  particulars  as  to  the  number  of 
pupils  learning  extra  subjects. 


* 

Year.  ,. 

Number  of  Sohooli  tn  which 
BztraSnbjecti  were  Taught.-   i'- 

ITeei  reoeiYed  for  Extra 
i       Bnhleote.    -^     • 

• 

1894 

1 
t 

101                     1 

A 

1,901 

•«     d. 
17     2 

1896 

103                    i 

1,478 

6     1 

1896      . 

128 

I  •    •     •      » • 

1,779 

16     6" 

•        ■    t  • 

1897 

f                      118    ' 

3,026 

17    2 

■r 

1898      . 

.     '•    -124                    -' 

1,834 

1 

10.. 
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The  number  of  pupils  learning  extra  subjects  was  3,989  in 
1896,  4,342  in  1897,  and  4,476  in  1898.  Details  from  the  Report 
for  1898-9  are  given  below : — 


Extra  Subjects. 


Book-keeping 
Algebra 
Euclid  - 
French  - 
Latin  - 
Qerman 
Pianoforte,  etc. 
Elocution 


1,112 
704 
613 
378 
624 
10 
67 
453 


Fancy  Work   -       -       -        -  76 

Painting 22 

Shorthand       -        -        -        -  191 

Geometry,  etc.         -       -        -  29 

Gymnastics  and  Calisthenics  -  346 

Natural  Science       -        -        -  58 

Advanced  Arithmetic     -        -  3 


(vi.)  Results  of  Examination. 

(a)  "  The  work  for  1898,  as  revealed  by  examination,  shows 
that  the  standard  of  excellence  for  1897  nas  been  maintained, 
the  average  percentage  of  passes  gained  for  both  years  being 
exactly  the  same,  viz.,  82*5.  This  coincidence  affords  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  good  results,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  marked 
fiftUing  oflF  in  the  number  of  schools  securing  100  per  cent,  and 
the  fml  merit  grant  of  6.  Twenty-four  (24i)  schools  obtained  the 
maximum  results  and  98  schools  the  fuU  merit  grant,  as  against 
46  schools  and  193  schools  respectively  for  1897.  The  average 
merit  grant  gained  for  1898  was  3*8,  being  a  decrease  of  one 
decimal  point  on  that  awarded  in  1897,  viz.,  3*9." 

The  taole  below  shows  the  percentage  of  passes  in  the  various 
subjects  of  examination  for  1897  and  1898,  the  several  subjects 
of  examintion  being  those  for  the  class  in  which  the  pupil  is 
presented. 


Subject. 


1897. 


1898. 


Beading  -       -       • 

Spelling  and  Composition 

Writing  •-....- 

Arithmetic 

Grammar        -       -       - 
Comprehension  and  History  .        •        • 

Qeography 

General  and  Special  Lessons  -       -       - 
Poetry,  Singing,  Drawing,  and  Class  Drill 
NeedleworK 


88-9 

89-1 

760 

76-6 

94^ 

947 

68*2 

69-0 

68-2 

67-4 

66*4 

641 

79-8 

796 

73-0 

70-8 

90-2 

90-4 

97-2 

97-9 

(b)  The  following  table  shows,  for  1897  and  1898  respectively, 
the  number  of  pupfls  presented  for  examination,  the  niunber  who 
passed  the  examination  for  the  standard  of  education  (which 
exempts  children  from  further  compulsory  school  attendance),  and 
the  number  who  obtained  Certificates  of  Merit,  issued  to  all  pupils 
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who    pass    fully    the  examination    prescribed    for    the    Sixth 
Class : — 


1897. 

1896. 

Number  of  Pupils  presented  for  Examination 

169,780 

161,116 

Number  of  Pupils   who  obtained   Certificates  of 
being  Educated  up  to  the  Standard     - 

11,569 

10,589 

Number  of  Pupils  who  obtained  Certificates  of  Merit 

1,205 

1,272 

(vii.)  Compulsory  Clause. 

(a)  Steps  are  being  taken  for  the  appointment  of  additional 
Truant  Officers,  so  that  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Education 
Act  may  be  carried  out  in  their  entirety. 

(h)  Abbanqemekts  fob  Ekpobcing  thb  Compulsory  Clause  oi^  thb 

Education  Act  during  the  Year  1898. 


Districti  in  which  Prooeedings  were 
iDBtituted  by— 


Botfds  of  Advice. 


Un- 
isted. 


AMiited 

by 
Truant 
Officer. 


ToU). 


Depart* 
nent. 


a 
SI'S 

si, 
^'§§1 


1 


|sl 


Quarter  ended  Slat  March 
80th  Jane  • 
80th  September 
Slat  December  • 


H 
II 


n 


II 


n 


144 
147 
144 
144 


116 
116 
116 
110 


269 
268 
260 
260 


00 
96 
96 
08 


2 
2 
2 
2 


860 
860 
860 
860 


♦  There  were  no  schools  open  in  either  of  these  districts  during  the  year 
1898. 

(c)  The  percentage  of  defaulters  for  the  year  1898  was  310,  and 
the  following  table  shows  the  number  of  prosecutions  and  con- 
victions during  the  year  1898 : — 


By  Department. 

By  Boards  of 
Advice. 

Total. 

Prosecutions  authorised 
Convictions  obtained 

1,613 
1,313 

3,269 
2,630 

4,882 
3,843 
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Street  Report. 


Ist  July,  1896, 

to 
SOCh  Jane,  1897. 

iBt  July,  1897, 

to 
80th  June,  180B. 

Ut  July,  1898, 
to 

Both  June,  1899. 

Number  of  children  accosted 

1,777 

416 

293 

Exempt  under  the  provisions 
.>f  the  Act        -        -        - 

1,302 

138        : 

86 

Prosecutions  authorised 

476 

278 

207 

Convictions 

386 

222 

179 

(viii.)  Attendance. 

(a)  "  The  number  of  children  enrolled  and  the  average  atten- 
dance at  both  the  day  and  the  night  schools  in  operation  in  1898 
are  shown  in  the  following  table  :-~ — 


Number 
of 

Total  number  of  children 
who  attended  during 
the  year. 

▲reraffe  attendance 
throughout  the  year. 

Schools. 

Boyi. 

.  Girlf . 

Total. 

Boyi. 

Oidi.  . 

JFotal. 

DAT  SCHOOLS. 

Total  In  operation  • 

Leu  "Struck  off   and  estl- 
milted    attendance    trans* 
ferred  to  other  ichooli  " 

1,937 
63 

122,018 

U.'>,701 

287,719      70,062    1  66,017 
—               189              96 

186,079 
284 

1,874 

122,018 

ll(i,70ir 287,719    69,928     '  64,922 

184,846 

KldBT  8CH00U. 
Total  in  operation  • 
Lew  ••  Struck  off  "  - 

8 

696 

42  '          688 

t 

'i2r          8 

181 

a 

696 

42  1          688 

i 

128               8 

181 

Total  return  for  the  year  1898 
Total  return  for  the  year  1897 

1,877 
1,877 

122,614 
122,414 

116,748  ■  288,867 
TIS,894      ?iw,808 

70,046    1  64,980 
72,984    1  67,609 

184,976 
140,698 

IncreaM     • 
Decrease   • 

— 

200 

% 

161 

49 

{.fijes 

2.679 

6,617 

"From  these  figures  it  will  be  observed  that  there  is  an  increai^ 
of  49  in  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year,  but  a 
decrease  of  5,617  in  the  average  attendance. 

"This  decrease  in  the  average  attendance,  which  is  fully 
accounted  for  by  the  several  epioemics  so  prevalent  during  the 
period  under  review,  was  only  temporary,  as  may  be  seen  on 
comparing  the  average  attendance  for  the  financial  year  ^[ided 
30th  June,  1899,  viz.,  141,600,  with  that  for  the  financial  year 
1896-7,  when  the  attendance  was  normal  (140,604)." 
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(i)  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  schools  in 
operation  at  the  end  of  the  years  1872  (the  last  year  of  the 
(J9fl^moni  "Schoo:|s  Act),  1883,  1892,  .an^  1898,  together  with 
the  changes  that.haye  occurr^  ii^  the  tpt^l  number  of  children 
enrolled  and  in  the  average  i^ndance : — ; 


• ,  _ 

DaySdiools. 

1      '*        : 

Klght  School!. 

'        •     '                r 

Total. 

* 

Tear. 

7 

N'amber 

of 
School!. 

t 
Tota*      Areragd 
KnmW     At^ten- 
lEnrolled.     dance. 

Namber 

of 
School!. 

Total 
^amber 
Enrolled. 

- 

Average 

Atten. 

dance. 

N'amber 

of 
Schools. 

Total 
Number 
Enrolled. 

Atten« 
dance. 

1872 

i;04d 

186,062         68,486 

1 

98 

• 

20 

1,049 

186,066 

68,466 

18SS 

►     1^727 

.21^,294  1     116^414 

86              6,661,  ''     1;866       1,762 

1           .1 

222^ 

118,279 

189t 

I     2.^ 

240,280^^     1<1,882 

0 

1,647  ;        482        2«140 

240^786 

141,864 

)I89ft' 

I,8t4  |..'2«7i719       184^46 

«      1 

'    1     f88{       la        1.877 

288,867 

184,976 

(c)  The    fyUowing     table    furnishes    a    further    comparison 
between  th^  year  187?  a;id  the  year  1898 : —  . 


1872 


Namber  of 
Day  Schools 

in 
Operation. 


♦ 


1.048 


1898.    j  .     ,  1,874  , 
Increase  •  I     '.  .  .«26 


Tetal 

Namber 

Enrolled 

(OiosB  Sarol- 

ment). 


186,962 
287,719: 

r  I . . 


Namber 
of  District 

Children  En- 
rolled (Net 

Enrolment). 


101,767 


118,228 
,     2U,662  . 

'-■-.  ■.'■.■.. — ~ 
.    .98,4«4. 


Average 
Attendance. 


66,486 
134,846, 


66,409 


Percentage  of  Average 
Attendance  to. 


Qroas. 
Enrolment. 

Net 

Enrolnient. 

60-88 
66-72 

'67-88  ' 
63-71 

6-39       . 

6-88    . 

(d)  The  Mlowing  statistics  hdte  been  cbmpiled  to  institute 
a  comparison  between  the  attendance  of  children  at  State  sohodbs 
in  ^New  South  Wales  aad  of  those  at  State  schools  in  Victoria 
for  1897  and  1898  :-r       ,  ' 


I  Hf »  I    I 


6foss  Enrolment 
for  the  Year. 


I 

Net  Enrolment  for      ^^J^Pf^M^J* 
the  Year.  ^ir 


1897 
1866 

1897 
189B 


'n 


- "/»'  '  .- 


266,996 
268,692 

288,806 
288,867 


1  'lie  :\ 


New  South  Walis. 
226,167 

227,661 

TlOIORU. , 
211,488 

?12»1«4      . 


148,381 
141,728 

140,698 
^,976 


Percentage  of 
Average  At* 
tendance  on 
Year's  Net^ 

Enrolment. 


«'. 


66-60 
62-28 

66-49 
68-92 


.,<(f)  TWJpUpwi^g.taUe  gives  statistics  of  school  age  for  the 
estimated  numbed  of  individlual  children  enrolled  as  attending 
day  schoolB  in  the  year8rl,896, 1397,  and  1898 :— 
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Kmnber  of  Children. 

PeroenUgee. 

1806. 

1807. 

1806. 

1806. 

1807. 

1806. 

Under  6  yean      .... 
Between  6  and  18  yetfi 
OTerUyean      .      .       .•     . 

15,046 

160,061 

82,616 

16,886 

162,241 

88324 

14,751 

168,042 

88,860 

7-66 
76-71 
16-64 

7-20 
76-01 
16*80 

6-07 
77-08 
16-00 

208,642 

210,061 

211,662 

All  the  pupils  in  attendance  at  night  schools  in  1898  were 
over  13  years  of  age, 

(/)  "  In  order  to  determine  the  number  of  individual  children 
under  instruction  at  both  State  and  private  schools  in  1898, 
returns  were  obtained  from  private  schools  similar  to  those  which 
have  been  obtained  from  State  schools  each  year.  .  .  .  it  is 
foimd  that  the  number  of  individual  children  in  attendance  at 
private  schools  during  1898  was  47,805.  To  the  estimated  net 
enrolment  at  private  schools  (47,805)  must  be  added  317,  the 
number  in  Neglected  Children  and  Reformatory  Schools.  The  total 
number  of  individual  children  in  attendance  at  schools  other 
than  State  schools  in  1898  was,  therefore,  48,122. 

"  From  the  returns  that  have  been  obtained  from  State  and 
private  schools  it  appears  that  a  considerable  number  of  children 
attended  both  State  and  private  schools  during  the  year.  After 
making  the  necessary  deauctions  for  these  enrolments,  it  would 
appear  that  the  total  number  of  individual  children  at  school  in 
1898  was  252,061.  (See  table  below.)  The  following  table  shows 
the  net  enrolment  at  State  schools  and  at  other  schools  con- 
sidered separately,  and  also  the  combined  net  enrolment  of  State 
and  other  schools  treated  as  constituting  one  system  " : — 

NuMBEB  OF  Individual  Children  under  Instruction  at  School  in 

1898. 


Bute  School!  and  ^Tate 
School!  treated  aeparstely. 

Combined  Net 

ICnmlinAnt:. 

State  School!. 

Private  Schools. 

Under  6  years     .       .        -        - 

Between  6  and  13  years 

Above  13  years   -       .       .       - 

14,761 

163,042 

34,371 

6,703 
31,653 
10,766 

19,787 

188,369 

43,915 

Total     .... 

212,164 

48,122 

262,061 

"  There  were  10,470  children  of  school  age  imaccoimted  for 
on  the  rolls  for  the  year  of  either  State  or  private  schools.  It 
will  be  noted  that  tids  return  shows  an  increase  on  that  for  the 
previous  year,  the  result,  no  doubt,  being  largely  due  to  the 
epidemics  which  were  so  prevalent  during  1898. ' 
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(ix.)  Finance. 

(a)  Return  showing  thQ  Amounts  expended  on  Instruction,  Administra- 
tion, Buildings,  and  Miscellaneous  iTEifs  during  the  Financial  Year  1897-8 
and  1898-9  and  the  Annual  Cc^t  of  each  Child  in  average  attendance : — 


IfKM. 

Expended  during  the  Year. 

Costper  Annnm  of 

each  Child  in  Average 

Attendance.* 

1807-8. 

189S-9. 

1897-8. 

189S>0. 

lH9n0onoH— 

Teaching  Day  Sehoott— 
SftlarlM  atM  Allowanoet  of  T«Mhari.  Paymeut  on  RMUlts 
Pajmrato  for  Initniotlon  io  Sincbs,   Drawing,  Drill, 

£      s.  d. 

487,262  16    7 

1,746    2    8 
1,909  11    4 

4.788    8    5 

80,162    5    9 

1,429  12    0 

£       B.  d. 

446,889  10  10 

1,788  16    0 
1.978    7    1 

6,630    8    9 

80,in  18    6 

1,444  16    0 

£  B.   d. 

£   s.   d. 

WJ'IUUMVWIW               •            •"             •             •             •            •            •             • 

TlraTeUing  Bzpanaet  of  Teaohan 

OonTeyanCa  <n  Children  to  State  Sohooli  .       •       .       . 
Booka,  Storea,  Cadet  Offlcert,  Cooking,  and  Expem  ea  of 

Kzamlnationa 

Maintenance  of  State  Schoolt  (paid  to  Head  Teachen  for 

Cleaning,  Stationerr.  Fnel,  etc.) 

Bonoeea  for  paariiw  Fnpil  Teachera,  and  for  qoalifjing 

Teacbera  to  giTe  UMtmction  in  Singing  and  Drawing  • 
BzhiUtiona  and  Hlg^  School  Scholanhlpa 

— 

Total  Coat  of  Day  Schoola 

4n,248  16    9 

487,360    0    1 

8    9  10} 

8    8  10 

Teaching  Night  SchooU^     . 
Salariea,  Seaolta,  and  Maintenance 

211    9    8 

282    7    0 

1  12    6^ 

1  18    2\ 

Total  Coat  of  D«]r  and  Might  Schoola  combined  • 

477,466    6    0 

487.692    7    1 

8    OlOi 

8    8    9i 

Training'-' 

Salariea  (Staff,  Viaiting  Teacher,  and  Anociatea)      - 

Maintenance  Kzpenaea  of  College 

Storea,  Stationery,  etc. 

— 

— 

^ 

jMiniuea  lor  Anuoeea  pcvuioveu  •••••• 

Board  of  Stodenta                      

Pnrchaae  of  Priaea  for  Student  ■ 

— 

Total  Coat  of  Training 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total  Coat  of  Inatmction 

ADHmRKATiOH— 

Salariea  and  Ezpenaea  of  Offloe  and  Inipeotoral  Staffi     • 
Salariea  and  Bspenaea  of  Tmant  Oflloera    .... 
Storea  (Incidental  Bxpenaea,  Offlce  Reqnialtea,  Cleaning, 

4n,466    6    0 

26,296    Oil 
8,288  11    4 

988    9    1 
18  14    7 

487,692    7    1 

26,814    4  10 
8,841  19    9 

860    8    8 
7    8    6 

8    9  lOi 

8    8    9| 

Boarda  of  AdTlce  Blectiona 

— 

Total  Coat  of  Adminiitration 

80,681  16^11 

81,028  16    9 

0    4    6^ 

0    4    4^ 

BuiLDnM— 

Bipended  by  Boards  of  Advice  on  School  Boildlngi 
Bnended  by  Pablic  Works  Department  on  BoUdlngB  and 

Maintenance,  etc. 

Benta  of  BoUdinga  nsed  for  School  porpoaea     • 

2,190  16    9 

8.999  19    8 
1,911    0    2 

2,202    6    0 

22,007  18    8 
2,186  16    0 

— 

— 

Total  Coat  of  BoUdings 

18,101  16    7 

26.896    0    8 

0    1  11 

0    8    8] 

Total   Coat   of    Instmction,    Administration,  and 
BoildingB 

621,068  16    6 

646,012    4    1 

8  16    2) 

8  16  lUf 

• 

Betlring  Allowanoea,  Compensation,  and  Oratnitiea 

Awards  and  Costa,  Befnnds,  etc. 

Technical  Schoola 

Malboome  VniTfltaity  ........ 

78,847    6    6 

0  10    0 

11,998    9    7 

8,260    0    0 

77,992  12  10 

120    0    0 

20,980    7  11 

6,260    0    0 

— 

— 

Total  Coat  of  Mfscallaneons  Items      .      •      .      . 

94,096    6    1 

104,296    0    9 

— 

■  — 

Total  Xzpenditiire  for  the  Year 

616,186    1    7 

649,806    4  10 

— 

— 

•  Average  Attendance.  D«y  Schools,  Financial  Years  1897-8,  186,676;  ISOB-Ou  141,600.    Average  Attendance,  Night 
Setfeooia,  financial  Yeara  1897-8, 180 ;  1806-0, 140. 
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(6)  The  following  informiition  shows  the  amounts  paid  into 
Revenue  during  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1899.  None  of  this 
revenue  is  appied  to  reduce  4lio 'annual  expenditure  of  the 
Department : —      .   ^^  '  >  h  ,  / 


'  ( ■ 


I  •'• 


1  «  -I  '       £      i.-  .4. 

1.  Fines     .        .        -        :        .'     '.        .  '     -     '  17  '5'  0 

2.  Fines  under  Compulsory  Clause  for  1898      -      746    9  6 

3.  Rents     -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -      467    9  7 

4.  Sale  of  Departmental  Publications        -        -   7,586  16  7 
6.    Miscellaneous        -        -        -        -        -        -      507  18  7 


Total 


(x.)   BtriLDINGS. 


£9,325  19    3 


On  the  30th  June,  1899,  the  property  of  the  department  com- 

?rised  1,926    school  buildings   ana   1,360  teaqhers*  residences, 
hese  school    buildings    provide    accommodation    for  194,314 
children. 

(xi.)  Conveyance  of  Children  to  School. 

"  Under  the  system  of  convOTance  265  schools  have  been 
closed  up  to  the  30th  of  June  last  [1899].  There  are  besides 
several  instances  where,  instead  of  establishing  new  schools,  the 
educational  requirements  have  been  met  by  conveyance.  In  the 
case  of  closed  schools  the  saving,  after  allowing  for  those  schools 
which  would  of  necessitjr  have  been  closed  in  consequence  of 
paucity  of  attendapce,  after  deducting  the,  cost  -of  qonvayi^nce, 
amount*  to  about  £15,520  per  annum. 

The  attendance  of  the  cmldren  whom  this  system,  provides 
for  continues  to  be  .characterizjad  by  remarkable  regularity,;  and 
the  system  has  be<;;ome  so  pdpular  that  applicatio^aiare,  con- 
stantly being  received,  to  be  brought  under  its  provisions...     ,^^ 

The  payments  foir  conveyance  are  restricted  as  hitherto  to*^(a) 
cases  where  schools ;ave  clofsed  through  low  a/Vter^g^.attendiunioe, 
and  ^6)  applications  i  where  the  number  of  children  wpuI4iWa,cr^nt 
the  aepartment  in  establishing  a  school.'* 


v>  V-i  r  ..  .  .. 


(xii,)  Private  Schools. 

[Non-State- Aided  Primary  EpucAWbN.J 
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The  number  of  individual  children  in  attendance  at  private 
schools  during  1898  was  47,805. 
See  also  above  (viii)  (/). 
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"  The  pispartment  desires  to  acknowledge  its  indebtedness  to 
those  secondary  schools^  which  for  some,  time  past  have  offered 
scholarships  for  competition  amongst  State  school  pupils.  The 
Department  has  had  under  consideration  the  question  of  award- 
ing paid  scholarships  to  secondary  schools,  and  with  this  object 
in  view  proposes  to  amend  the  regi^ations  on  the  subject  so  as 
to  permit  of  scholarships  being  granted.  The  candidates  will  be 
allowed  to, select  the  schools  or  colleges  they  prefer.  For  these 
scholarships  the  exajpiinatipn  will  probably  be  restricted  to  the 
subjects  of  free  instructions  given  in  the  Regulations.  [See 
Appendix  A.  above].  This  proposed  action  will  not  preclude  the 
Department  from  accepting  scnolarships  from  the  Principals  of 
secondary  schools." 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  scholarships 
awarded  and  the  nmnber  of  candidates  who  presented  themselves 
at  the  examinations  held  in  December,  1896,  1897,  and  1898  : — 


,   " 

i8oe. 

1807. 

1808. 

Number  of  Candidates 
Number  of  Scholarships  Awarded 

437 

127 

56:i 

126 

487 
133 

(xiv.)  Technical  Education. 

(a)  On  the  20th  June,  1899,  a  Royal  Commission  was 
appoitited  **  to  inquire  into  the  administration  of  the  Mining  and 
Agricultural,  and  also  the  Trades  and  Art  Schools  of  the  colony, 
and  to  report  as  to  the  best  method  of  carrying  on  the  work  of 
technical  instruction  in  connexion  with  such  schools;  to  con- 
sider and  report  upon  the  question  of  the  affiliation  of  the  mining 
schools  with  the  University  of  Melbourne ;  to  report  as  to  the 
adoption  in  the  State  schools  of  a  system  of  instruction  in  the 
elements  of  the  sciences  pertaining  to  mining,  agricultural, 
dairying,  and  manufacturing  pursuits ;  and  generally  to  recom- 
mend what  means  should  be  adopted  for  the  better  provision  of 
a  systematic  and  graduated  course  of  technical  instruction." 
Extracts  from  the  rrogress  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  will  be 
found  below. 

(fc)  "Grants  in  aid  were  continued  during  the  past  year 
[]«9&^]  to  the  18  Schools  of  Mines  and  Technical  schools 
reported  as  in  operation  at  the  close  of  1897. 

*'  Of  these  scnools,  6  provide  instruction  in  Sci^ice,  Art,  and 
Trade  subjects,  4  in  Science  and  Art  subjects,  2  in  Art  and 
Trade  subjects,  2  in  Science  alone,  while  the  remaining  4 
confine  their  teaching  to  Art  subjects.  Classes  for  instruction  in 
Trades  and  Manufactures  are  established  in  the  Melbourne  and 
Geelong  institutions,  and  on  a  smaller  scale  in  6  other  schools." 
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(c)  "In  1898,  3,649  candidates  presented  themselves  for 
examination  in  Science  subjects,  Trade  subjects,  and  Art  subjects, 
of  whom  345  passed  with  Honours  (Science),  with  Credit  (Trade), 
or  as  Excellent  (Art),  while  1,412  others  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  simple  Pass,  as  against  3,262  candidates  in  1897,  of  whom 
288  passed  with  Honours,  Credit,  or  as  Excellent,  and  1,150 
others  who  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  simple  Pass." 

"  The  percentage  of  passes  obtained  to  candidates  examined  is 
thus  48,  which  is  an  improvement  of  1  per  cent,  over  the  result 
last  year.  With  regard  to  this  proportion  of  passes  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  at  least  in  some  of  the  schools,  there  is 
practically  no  selection  of  candidates,  all  willing  to  sit  being 
allowed  to  do  so,  whether  they  have  been  under  tuition  for  the 
whole  or  only  a  part  of  the  year." 

The  total  expenditure  in  connexion  with  technical  schools 
for  the  year  1897-8  was  £11,998  9s.  7d.,  and  for  the  year  1898-9 
£20,930  7s.  lid. 

(xv.)  University  Education. 

(a.)  The  following  figures  have  been  taken  from  "  Minerva. 
Jahrbuch  der  gelehrten  Welt.  1899-1900."  (Strassburg :  K.  J. 
Trttbner,  1900^ 

The  income  of  the  University  for  1898  was  £29,717,  of  which 
£13,750  was  made  up  of  Government  endowment  and  grant, 
£15,170  of  fees,  and  £797  from  miscellaneous  sources. 

During  the  year  1898  the  students  attending  lectures 
numbered  686,  of  whom  192  were  women.  In  1898  there  were 
on  the  teaching  staff  13  professors  and  21  lecturers,  not  in- 
cluding the  staff  of  demonstrators. 

(6.)  The  foUowing  are  extracts  from  "  Papers  relating  to 
University  Education  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Cfertain  Colonies  " 
(Colonial  Office  Return,  1900.  Cd.  115.):— There  is  in  the 
University  pf  Melbourne  "  no  special  or  separate  education  for 
Roman  Catholics,  and  to  use  the  words  in  the  letters  patent 
granted  to  our  University,  *  Encouragement  for  pursuing  a  regular 
and  liberal  education  is  held  forth  to  all  classes  and  denomina- 
tions without  any  distinctions  whatsoever,'  it  being  enacted  by  sec- 
tion 23  of  the  University  Act  that  no  religious  test  shall  be 
administered  to  any  person  in  order  to  entitle  him  to  be  admitted 
as  a  student  of  the  said  University  or  to  hold  office  therein,  or  to 
graduate  thereat,  or  to  hold  any  advantage  or  any  privilege  thereof 
Also  by  section  20  statutes  may  be  made  for  the  amUation  of 
colleges  to  the  University,  but  no  statutes  can  be  made  to  affect 
the  religious  observances  or  regulations  enforced  in  such  colleges. 
Three  colleges  have  been  affiliated,  viz.,  Trinity  College  (Church 
of  England),  Ormond  CoUege  (Presbyterian),  and  Queen's 
Collie  (Wesleyan),  and  although  a  College  for  Roman  Catholics 
has  not  yet  been  erected,  land  has  been  r^erved  for  the  purpose. 
.    .    .    Roman  CathoUcs,  besides  being  members  of  the  Council 
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and  of  the  Senate  have  occupied,  and  are  now  occupying  [1899], 
some  of  the  highest  positions  in  the  University." 

"  That  college  [the  Roman  Catholic  College],  owing  chiefly  to 
the  double  tax  Catholics  have  to  pay  for  primary  education,  has 
not  been  as  yet  erected." 

(xvi.)  Summary  of  Chief  Points  of  Interest  [1898-9]. 

"  Number  of  localities  provided  with  day  schools,  includ- 
ing adjuncts       -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -  2,064 

Decrease  in  the  net  enrolment  of   children  in  State 

schools  under  6  years  -------  635 

Increase  in  the   net  enrolment  of   children  in  State 

schools  of  school  age 801 

Increase  in  the   net  enrobiient  of   children  in  State 

schools  over  13  years 536 

Number  of  individual  children  of  school  age  attending 

day  schools  in  1894    - 155,041 

Number  of  individual  children  of  school  age  attending 

day  schools  in  1895    - -  157,646 

Number  of  individual  children  of  school  age  attending 

day  schools  in  1896 159,981 

Number  of  individual  children  of  school  age  attending 

day  schools  in  1897     -------  162,241 

Number  of  individual  children  of  school  age  attending 

day  schools  in  1898  -.-:---  163,042 

Increase  in  the  number  of  individual  children  compared 

with  the  preceding  year 701 

Decrease  in  the  average  attendance  compared  with  the 

preceding  year   --- 5,618 

Decrease  in  the  number  of  private  schools     -        -        -  34 

Increase  in  the  net  enrolment  in  private  schools   -        -  154 

Decrease  in  cost  of  instruction  per  child,  exclusive  of 

cost  of  buildings,  etc.         -        -        -        -        -        -  Is.  IJd. 

Increase  in  cost  of  instruction  per  child,  inclusive  of 

cost  of  buildings 8d. 

Number  of  schools  closed  under  system  of  conveyance 

since  its  inauguration  up  to  30th  June,  1899      -        -  265 

Estimated  saving  per  annum  under  this  system    -        -  £15,520 

Number  of  schools  made  adjuncts  under  scheme  of 

amalgamation  since  its  inauguration  up  to  30th  June, 

1899    -    ^ 84 

Actual  saving  in  these  schools  for  year  ended  30th 

June,  1899 -        -  £37,167 

Increase  in  expenditure  on  books  and  school  requisites  £624  Os.  ild. 

Revenue  of  Department         -        -        -        -        -        -         £9,325 19s.  3d. 

Amount   paid    to  Government    Printer   for    printing 

Department's  publication £4,103  Is.  lOd. 

Amount  received  from  sale  of  Department's  publications  £7,586  16s.  7d. 
Increase  in  expenditure  for  maintenance  of  ouildings   -       £13,019  8s.  lOd. 

Increase  in  total  expenditure £34,120  38.  3d. 

Increase  in  expenditure  on  primary  education  (instruc- 
tion and  administration  only)     £10,629  28.  lid. 

Total  expenditure  for  1898-9 £649,305  4s.  lOd. 

Total  expenditure  for  1898-9  after  deducting  revenue  -  £639,979  58.  7d. 
Total  expenditure  for  1898-9,  exclusive  of  ^nts  to 

Melbourne  University  and  Schools  of  Mines  and 

other  Technical  Schools      ------    £623,124  168,  lid. 

Increase   in    total  expenditure  for  1898-9  compared 

with  1894-5 £4,936 12s,  3d. 

Decrease  in  total  expenditure  for  1898-9   compared 

with  1890-91 £247,374  6s.  9d.'* 
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IL  EXTRACTS*  FROM  TflE  PROGRESS  REPORTS  OF  THE  ROYAL 
COMMISSION  ON  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION,  APPOINTED 
20th  JUNE,  1899. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Technical  Education  was  appointed 
"  to  inquire  into  the  administration  of  the  Mining  and  Agrictil- 
tiiral,  and  also  the  Trades  and  Art  Schools  ol  the  colony,  and  to 
report  as  to  the  best  method  of  carrying  ofli  t^e  -work  of 
technical  instruction  in  connexion  with  these  schools;  to 
consider  and  report  upon  the  question  of  the  affiliation  of  the 
Mining  Schools  with  tne  University  of  Melbouroe;.  to  report,  as 
to  the  adoption  in  the  State  Schools  of  a  system  of  instruction 
in  the  elements  of  the  sciences  pertaining  to  mining,  agricultural, 
dairying,  and  manufacturing  pursuits ;  and  generally  to  recom- 
mend what  means  should  be  adopted  for  the  better  provision  of 
a  systematic  and  graduated  course  of  technical  instyuction." 

The  following  are  the  members  of  the  Commismon :  ^-Theodore 
Fink,  M.P.,  President ;  John  George  Barrett,  Secretary  Trades 
Hall  Council;  Henry  Charles  Jenkins, Government  Metallurgist; 
Charles  Richard  Long,  M.A.;  John  Heniy  MacFarland,  M.A., 
.  LL.D. ;  Frederick  William  Poolraan,  J.P. ;  Henry  William  Potta, 
J.P.,F.C.S/ 

(L)  EXTRACTS  F30M  THE  FIRST  PROGRESS  REPORT, 

JULY  10,  1899. 

PRIMARY    INSTRUCTION. 

At  the  inception  of  the  inquiry,  your  Commissioners  recognised  that  the 
foundation  work  of  technical  education  must  necessarily  be  laid  in  our 
State  schools,  and  that,  in  order  to  effectively  prepare  students  for  the 
higher  work  of  the  technical  schools,  the  primarv  instruction  .  should  at 
least  embrace  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
science,  and  the  training  of  the  children  by  means  of  some  form  of  hand 
and  eye  training,  or  manual  instruction,  which  should  largely  l)e 
inipai'ted  in  the  lower  classes  by  the  Kindergarten  method  of  teaching. 

Your  Commissioners  have  individually  visited  several  State  schools,  and 
liave  otherwise  made  preliminary  inquiry  and  examination  into  the  present 
scope  and  methods  of  instruction..  \Ae  have  examined  Mr.  Alexander 
Stewart,  Inspector-General  of  Schools,  and  subsequently  Mr.  JiTmes  Ba^i 
Secretary  for  Education. 

Upon  inquiry  we  found  that  the  Deimrtment  of  Education  had  very 
recently  (in  the  present  year)  issued  new  regulations  covering  an  amended 
programme  of  instruction,  in  which  provision  is  made  for  the  adoption  of 
part  of  the  Kindergarten  system,  and  for  hand  and  eye,  or  manual,  training  ; 
and  that  the  Department  was  about  to  obtain  from  England  certain 
organizers  and  instructors  in  these  subjects. 

We  further  learned  that  a  system  of  Kindergarten  was  partially  intro- 
duced into  some  of  the  State  schools  some  years  ago,  out  that  most 
unfortunately  it  was  discontinued  from  motives  of  economy,  althoujgh  the 
cost  iu  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  instructicm  was  very  small  indeed. 
There  are  only  a  few  teachers  in  the  State  schools  who  continue  at  the 
present  time  to  partially  apply  Kindergarten  methods.  Ko  attempt  has 
ever  been  made  to  introduce  nand  and  eye  or  manual  instruction  m  the 
schools,  although  the  subject  has  been  taught  for  some  years  past  in 
European  and  American  pnmary  schools. 

— r : : — ♦>■■.. ■ 

^  Except  where  otherwise  shown,  these  extracts  are  taken  verbatim  from/ 
the  published  reports  of  the  Commissioners, 
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The  Commisaion  has  ascertained  that  no  sufficient  knowledge  exists  a^ 
to  the  cost  of  introducing  the  proposed  new  subjects,  neither  has  the 
Department  furnished  any  estimate  of  the  probable  expenditure  thereon  ; 
ana  the  Department  is  unable  to  state  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  what 
time  will  elapse  before  teachers  can  be  sufficiently  trained  to  imdertake 
the  w(»rk  in  their  respective  schools.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  Regu- 
gulations  instruct,  and  indeed  order,  the  immediate  introduction  of 
Kindergarten  and  hand  and  eye  training  into  the  schools. 

Questioned  as  to  these  points,  Mr.  Stewart's  admissions  are  significant, 
as  appears  from  the  following  extmcts  from  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  :— 

"31.  Can  you  say,  if  this  system  were  now  introduced  generally,  how 
many  ideally  skilled  teachers  in  Kindergarten  there  are  who  understand  the 
principle  of  Kindergarten  work  ? — ^\''ery  few. 

"  32.  If  the  Eastern  were  introduced,  now  long  would  it  take  to  train  the 
staff  in  Kindergarten  work  ?— We  have  several  teachers  who  tau^t  Kinder- 
gai*ten,  and  who,  I  should  say,  if  we  had  quidified  or^^nizers  and  instructors, 
would  not  I'equire  very  much  help  in  the  way  of  training ;  they  understana 
it  }>retty  well  now. 

"  36  Do  you  contemplate  that  the  re-organizing  of  the  Training  Institute 
will  have  for  one  of  its  objects  the  training  in  Kindergarten  work  ? — Yes. 

"  46.  Notwithstanding  these  regulations  you  are  in  no  better  position  to 
have  it  carried  out  than  you  were  before? — The  resnilations  actually 
prescribe  Kindergarten  work,  and  we  expect  the  teacners  to  make  an 
attempt  at  this  work  with  the  help  that  we  can  give  them  by  lectures,  and 
by  recommending  certain  text-books  that  deal  pretty  exhaustively  with  the 
subiect ;  but,  of  eourse,  we  do  not  think  that  is  sufficient,  or  anything  like 
sufficient,  conseouently  an  organizer  and  instructor  is  to  be  appK>mted.  We 
want  some  one  tnoroughly  up  to  the  work,  who  knows  the  principles  that 
govern  the  teaching. 

*'  58.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  wait  and  let  the  teacher  start,  knowing 
what  he  is  going  to  teach  ;  is  there  no  danger  of  his  starting  wrongly,  ana 
having  to  imleam,  or  does  the  whole  thing  not  matter  very  much  ?— If  there 
is  to  be  any  delay  in  getting  the  instructors  out,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
wise  to  ffo  on  with  teachers  who  do  not  understand  it." 

And  the  following  extracts  from  an  official  memorandum^  prepared  13th 
April,  1899,  and  sig[ned  by  Mr.  Stewart,  on  the  subjects  of  Kindergarten  and 
hand  and  eye  training,  show  that  the  above  evidence  is  the  deliberate  view 
of  the  Department : — 

"  In  oraer  that  the  Kindergarten  system  may  be  introduced  satisfactorily, 
and  with  the  certainty  of  success,  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  an 
experienced  exponent  he  brought  from  home  to  educate  our  inspectors  and 
teachers,  to  organize  classes  and  instruct  the  scholars,  and  to  inspect  and 
report  on  the  progress  of  the  work. 

"  The  Conference  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  an  economy,  both  of 
1  ime  and  expense,  if  two  or  three  fully  qualified  organizing  instructors,  who 
liave  had  practical  experience  in  England  or  Scotland  in  hand  aiid  eye 
training  and  other  more  advanced  forms  of  manual  training,  such  as  wood 
and  possibly  metal  work,  were  appointed  to  inaugurate  and  supervise  clssMes 
in  these  subjects. 

*^  The  necessity  for  obtaining  instructors  from  home  will  be  admitted 
when  it  is  remembered  that,  amongst  their  duties,  they  will  be 
required  (a)  to  educate  our  inspectors,  who,  apart  from  their  theoretical 
knowledge,  need  to  be  made  practically  acquainted  with  the  latest  phases 
of  the  working  of  the  system,  so  that  they  may  be  in  a  position  to  advise 
the  teachers,  and  to  examine  and  correct  the  work  of  tne  pupils ;  (b)  to 
give  instruction  to  students  of  the  Training  College,  and  to  teacners 
and  pupU  teachers  gathered  in  classes  at  the  principal  centres  of  population  ; 
and  (c)  to  organize  and  teach  classes  in  schools. 

"For  these  duties  men  of  standing  and  experience  are  required,  who  are 
abreast  of  the  most  recent  developments  in  this  work,  ana  familiar  with 
the  best  methods  of  instruction.  With  such  organizers  the  Department 
would  be  enabled  to  commence  the  work  on  approved  lines  and  with  the 
assurance  of  success,  instead  of  having  to  learn  slowly,  and  perhaps  with 
the  discouragements  of  failure/' 

4131.  2  D 
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The  Secretary  for  Education,  ^fr.  Bagge,  also  admitted  that  the  Regu- 
lations were  premature : — 

^'221.  The  Department  has  issued  a  currictdum  for  the  conduct  of  this 
Kindergarten  system,  which  has  been  published—  you  send  to  England 
for  an  organizer  and  you  practically  trammel  him  by  stating — '  You  shall 
teach  this  system  as  we  nave  laid  it  down,'  after  importing  a  new  man  to 
conduct  it  ?— The  Department  is  prematiu^  in  that  We  have  done  nothing^ 
in  manual  training,  or  with  the  training  regulations." 

We  think  it  hi^nly  desirable  that  the  Government  should,  as  early  an 
pi-acticable,  obtam  the  services  of  expert  organizers  and  instructors,  in 
order  to  train  school  teachers  in  the  most  modem  methods  of  imparting 
those  subjects  of  instruction. 

It  is  apimrent  that  the  amended  programme  of  instruction  has  been 
adopted  by  the  professional  officers  of  the  Department  without  due  regard 
to  the  importance  of  the  question. 

It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  given  before  the  Commission  that  the 
inspectors  of  schools  should  themselves  be  trained  by  an  expert  instructor 
before  being  in  a  position  to  examine  the  schools.  It  would  be  more 
advisable  that  the  pro^mme  should  be  prepared  with  the  assistance  of  the 
expert  organizers  and  instructors  proposed  to  be  appointed. 

We  are  of  opinion  that,  in  view  of  the  necessity  which  exists  for  the 
efficient  training  of  the  t«ichei-s  at  present  employed,  the  action  of  the 
Department  in  issuing  an  approved  course  of  instruction  before  the  arrival 
of  the  organizers  and  instructors  is  premature,  and  that  the  work  of  these 
persons  will  be  considerbly  hampered  thereby. 

It  \9  felt  by  the  Commission  that  the  success  of  elementarv  technical 
instruction  in  State  schools  and  of  educational  reform  generally,  will  lie 
jeopardised  by  any  unwise  or  hasty  action  in  regard  to  Kinder^rten,  hand 
ana  eye,  or  manual  instruction,  and  after  careful  consideration,  we  have 
decided,  before  proceeding  further  in  our  inquiry,  to  place  upon  record  our 
opinion  in  this  respect. 

Your  Commissioners  have  therefore  to  recommend  :— 

(1)  That  the   Regulations  embodying  the   amended  pix>gramme   of 

instruction,  and  the  approved  courses  in  Kindergarten,  and  in 
relation  to  hand  and  eye  training  or  manual  instruction,  be 
withdrawn  from  the  schools  ; 

(2)  That  the  services  of  expert  educationalists  to  act  as  organizers  and 

instructors  to  teachers  in  Kindergarten,  liand  and  eye  training, 
or  manual  instruction,  be  obtained  forthwith  ;  and 

(3)  That   any  scheme  of  Kindergarten  hand  and  eye  training,  and 

manual  instruction  should  only  be  carried  out  on  lines  approved 
by  experienced  and  expert  organizers  and  instructors,  ana  under 
their  guidance. 

This  Report  was  signed  bj^  all  the  Commissioners  except  Mr. 
Charles  R.  Long,  who  entered  a  protest. 

(ii.)  EXTRACTS   FROM   THE  SECOND    PROGRESS   REPORT, 

NOVEMBER  29,  1899. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

MANUAL  AND  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Geneml  We  have  hold  twenty  meetings,  of  which  thirteen  were  sittings  for  the 

Introduction,  receiving  of  evidence,  and  have  examined  persons  whom  we  consider^ 
qualified  to  afford  information  on  the  subject  matter  of  our  investi^tion. 
We  have,  so  far  as  the  State  schools  are  concerned,  confined  oiu*  inquiries 
to  matters  bearing  upon  kindergarten,  hand  and  eye  training,  maniial  or 
practical  training,  ana  elementary  science  teaching,  and  ^e  wjst  means  of 
introducing  such  manual  and  practical  instruction  generally  into  the  State 
schools,  and  of  extending  and  improving  kindergarten  training  and  science 
teaching. 
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Aware  of  the  terms  of  our  commission,  and  the  limits  of  the  inquiry,  we 
have  refrained  from  inquiring  into  the  svstem  of  State  school  education 
generally,  except  to  the  extent  essential  to  elucidate  the  questions  sub- 
mitted to  us.  In  order  to  place  the  work  in  these  subjects  on  a  sound 
basis,  certain  allied  questions,  such  as  school  organization,  the  qualification 
and  training  of  teachers  and  infant  mistresses,  the  staffing  of  schools,  and 
the  method  of  testing  school  work  had  to  be  considered. 

An  examination  of  the  terms  of  the  commission  will  make  it  apparent 
tliat.  even  in  relation  to  the  State  school  system,  the  inquiry  is  a  far- 
reacning  one.  Although  it  may  be  said  not  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  work 
of  the  State  schools,  the  command  to  report  as  to  the  adoption  in  the  State 
schools  of  a  system  of  elementary  science  instruction,  together  with  a 
graduated  cotirse  of  technical  instruction,  necessitate  a  review  of  much  of 
the  most  important  work  of  the  primary  system. 

Mere  bald  recommendations  as  to  new  courses  of  studv  without  reference 
to  the  organization  of  the  Department  would  be  futile,  but  it  will  be  found 
tlhit,  as  rar  as  possible,  the  inquiry  had  been  limited  to  the  actual  subjects 
committed  to  our  inquiry,  and  to  questions  involved  in  the  proper  organiza- 
tion of  instruction  in  these  subjects. 

The  method  of  testing  the  proposed  new  or  improved  work  is  closely 
lx>und  up  with  the  work  itself,  and  at  an  early  stage  of  the  inquiry  it 
appeared  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  suitability  of  the  system  of  payment 
by  results,  in  force  in  the  Department,  in  relation  to  the  new  subjects.  It 
Itecame  apparent  that  this  system  was  universally  regarded  as  an 
unsuitable  method  for  testing  tne  new  work,  and  was  the  subject  of  much 
discussion,  even  so  far  as  regards  every  part  of  the  present  curriculum. 
We  felt  it  our  duty  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  the  system,  and  its 
influence  on  the  work  of  the  Department.  \ye  ascertained  the  varying 
\-iew8  of  the  Inspector-Gteneral  of  Schools,  district  inspectors,  teachers,  ana 
others  on  this  point ;  and  have  given  tJie  matter  very  careful  consideration. 
We  have  also  made  inquiries  and  taken  evidence  in  Queensland  and  New 
South  Wales.  In  addition  to  the  taking  of  formal  evidence  we  have 
viaited  schools,  and  taken  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  views  of 
teachers  and  experts. 

Further,  as  to  improvements  in  ))rimary  instruction  generally,  we  have 
familiarized  ourselves  with  the  views  of  educationalists  and  authorities  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  by  r^ing  the  reports  of  Commissions  of  Incjuir^' 
which  have  been  appointed  during  the  last  twenty  years  in  Great  Bntain, 
Ireland,  and  elsewhere.  Technical  education  in  all  its  bmnches, 
from  its  base  in  the  elementary  school  to  its  apex  in  the  High 
Technical  Schools  and  Universities,  has  formed  the  subject  of  so  much 
discussion  and  inquiry,  and  excited  such  world-wide  interest,  that,  by 
means  of  the  above  reports,  and  other  publications  relating  to  education, 
a  fairly  comprehensive  view  can  be  obtained  of  its  development  in  other 
countries. 

•  ••..«• 

An  inquiry  by  actual  observation  of  the  systems  of  other  countries 
would  be  valuable,  and  although  questions  of  time  and  of  distance 
prevent  an  examination  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  Commission,  yet  we 
consider  that  the  persons  who  may  have  to  introduce  and  administer  the 
reformed  methods  of  education  should  acquire  such  experience,  and  that  the 
Department  should,  by  a  regular  system  of  visits  of  its  most  pro^ssive 
men,  keep  in  constant  touch  by  observation  as  well  as  by  reading  with  the 
educational  movements  of  ^eat  civiliz^  communities.  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  systems  of  the  sister  colonies  will  well  repay  the  officers  of  our 
Education  Department  if  the  results  of  the  examinations  are  assimilated. 

At  the  outset  some  misapprehension  appeared  to  exist  as  to  the  scope  of 
the  inquiry.  We  were  mucn  impressed  ^^dth  the  fact  that  in  some  quarters 
the  view  was  held  that  the  present  work  of  the  State  schools  was  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Commission.  That  this  view  was  held  and  expressed  both 
in  the  Education  Department  and  outside  reveals  a  remarkable  want  of 
grasp  of  the  educational  process  and  aim,  and  serves  to  accentuate  the  fact 
that  Victoria  unfortunately  has  for  the  past  few  years  remained  outside 
the  world  currents  of  educational  progress. 

4131.  2  D  2 
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When  one  realizes  the  real  object  of  education,  the  development  of 
intelligence,  faculty,  and  character,  it  becomes  apparent  that  it  is  a  prooeas 
commencing  in  early  childhood  and  proceeding  throughout  youth,  and  that 
technical  education,  strictly  so-called,  is  not  a  system  or  method  of  in- 
struction standing  alone.  It  takes  its  place  in  all  wisely  ordered  systems 
as  mrt  of  a  national  scheme  of  education. 

The  foundations  of  this  work  must  necessarily  be  laid  in  the  primary 
schools,  and  a  wisely  regulated  course  of  primary  instruction  will  do  much  to 
make  tne  work  of  the  technical  school  easy,  and  insure  its  success.  It  mast 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  for  very  large  numbers  of  children  the  instruction 
of  the  State  school  is  all  that  they  i^ill  receive.  The  great  majority  of 
those  whose  school-life  ends  with  the  primary  school  are  destined  to  follow 
some  branch  or  other  of  productive  industry — occupations  in  which  not 
only  manual  skill  but  a  fairly  developecl  power  of  observation  becomes  of 
the  first  importance.  It  follows  that  it  is  essential  that  instruction  should 
be  as  full  as  passible,  and  it  should  be  so  ordered  as  to  develop  intelligence, 
faculty,  and  character  to  the  widest  extent 

By  such  a  system,  and  by  this  alone,  can  those  children  who  proceed  to 
the  technical  schools  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  special  activities  either 
constituting  or  supplementing  their  lifework  be  trained  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  instruction  offered. 

By  such  a  system  the  thousands  of  children  whose  formal  instruction 
ceases  with  attendance  at  the  ]>rimary  school  may,  at  all  events,  have  their 
intelli^nce  trained,  and  acquire  habits  c»f  real  method  and  mental  activity 
that  will  enable  them  to  adapt  themselves  and  render  them  alive  to  the 
changing  conditions  of  their  life. 

Of  these  it  may  be  said,  in  the  words  of  John  Locke  : — "  The  business  of 
education  is  not,  as  I  think,  to  make  them  perfect  in  any  one  of  the  sciences, 
but  so  to  open  and  dispose  their  minds  as  to  best  make  them  capable  of 
anjr  when  tney  shall  apply  themselves  to  it"  It  cannot  be  said  that  thev«e 
principles  find  complete  or  satisfactory  expression  in  the  work  of  our 
primary  schools. 

The  idea  is  not  yet  exploded  in  Victoria  that  national  education  should 
be  confined  to  the  three  R's.  Even  as  this  Report  is  being  written  this 
view  is  presented  in  the  press,  and  not  until  tnc  Victorian  people  on  the 
whole  are  brought  to  recognise  the  enormous  strides  national  education 
is  making  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  in  the  New  World,  and  the 
collective  efforts  of  the  English-speaking  and  European  communities  to 
develop  not  only  the  intelhgence  but  the  character  of  their  i>eople,  will 
we  realize  that  the  attempt  to  develop  material  resources  without  the 
fiUlest  development  of  mental  resources  is  to  build  a  house  upon  the 
sand. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  are  oppressed  by  the  conviction  that 
Victoria  has,  of  late  years,  lagged  behind  in  the  march  of  modem 
educational  progress* ;  that  tlie  la^st  seven  or  eight  years  has  been  a  period 
of  retrogression,  and  that,  for  reasons  that  will  be  adduced  later  on,  the 
system  £as  lieen,  in  many  important  points,  seiiously  impaired,  although  the 
public  has  been  solemnly  assui^  in  theDeimrtmental  Annual  Reports  that 
me  efficiency  of  the  system  has  been  maintained. 

Scarcely  any  Department  of  the  State  has  suffered  more  from  the  policy 
of  retrencnment  It  is  our  deliberate  opinion  that  part  of  the  retrenchment 
has  been  effected  at  the  cost  of  efficiency,  and  that  Education  has  suffered. 

By  whatever  reform  the  system,  so  far  as  actual  instruction  is  concerned, 
is  brought  up  to  date,  some  structural  reforms  must  be  added,  which  by  the 
establishment  of  a  form  of  Council  of  Education,  will  either  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  destructive  attacks  upon  the  system,  or  will  at  least 
rapidly  and  effectively  dii-ect  public  attention  to  the  mischief  about  to  be 
effected. 

Among  other  reactionary  movements  may  be  mentioned  the  closing  of 
the  Training  College,  and  the  consequent  weakening  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
teaching  stail  ;  the  reduction  in  an  inspectoral  staff  admittedlv  insufficient 
before  reduction ;  the  amalgamation  of  schools,  tending  to  make  the  super- 
vision by  the  head  teacher  m  many  cases  less  effective ;  the  decrease  of 
assistant  teachers,  and  the  increased  employment  of  pupil  teachers  and 
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monituri»  beyond  all  i-easouable  boiuidb  ;  and  the  stoppage  of  the  training 
of  kindengarton  teachers.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  tliat  these  and  other 
combinecTcauses  have  not  effected  serious  injuries. 

Had  the  departmental  method  of  estimating  the  work  of  the  schools  not 
included  the  mechanical  svstem  of  payment  by  results,  we  are  satisfied  that 
the  evil  consequences  of  these  measures  wotdd  have  attracted  public 
attention ;  but,  by  the  operation  of  this  system  an  apparent  progress  is 
recorded,  and  the  real  sterilization  of  the  work  of  the  Department  is 
concealed. 

It  is  curious  that  the  Victorian  commimity  should  at  any  period — even  in 
the  period  of  depression— have  failed  to  realize  that  the  capacity  to  create 
wealth  is  a  greater  possession  than  wealth  itself.  Whereas  Prussia,  when 
crushed  by  France  m  the  Napoleonic  war,  reformed  her  schools,  and  F\*ancc, 
after  her  last  defeat  by  Germany,  reorganized  the  training  of  her  youth,  we, 
in  Victoria,  attempted  to  meet  national  depression  bjr  limiting  the  mcann 
of  development  Iwth  of  individual  faculty  and  national  character.  Far 
greater  than  the  destruction  of  accumulated  wealth  is  the  lowering  of  a 
l>eople's  ideals,  and  with  it  the  standard  of  a  people's  training.  The  example 
of  the  sacrifices  made  by  poor  countries  like  Frussia  and  Scotland  to  provide 
a  high  standard  of  culture  of  t^e  people  should  confirm  the  resolution  of  our 
community  to  set  our  faces  towards  the  light. 

Keforiu  Is  to  be  despaired  of  unless  the  community  realises  that  com- 
petition, whether  in  production  or  exchange,  becomes  moi*e  and  mure  a 
conflict  waged  by  the  trained  skill  of  communities.  If  this  be  so,  Uie  best 
weapons  are  the  trained  faculties  of  the  people.  So  far  as  Great  Britain  Is 
concerned,  her  competitors  most  to  be  dreaded  are  the  nations  such  as 
Germany  and  the  United  States,  where  general  and  scientific  education  is 
mortt  Midespread.  It  is  clear,  tnerefore,  that  to  develop  national  resources 
the  most  potent  instrument  is  national  education.  We  must  realize  how 
much  remains  to  be  done  to  perfect  our  system,  instead  of  considering 
how  little  we  can  do,  and  thus  make  the  desired  end  petty  and  illusory 
economies. 

A  glance  at  the  educational  movements  of  Europe  and  America  will 
indicate  the  world-wide  character  of  educational  prof^ress,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  subject  of  practical  instruction  in  the  pnmary  school  has  been 
treated. 

Educational  Handwork. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  obiect  universally  aimed  at  in  making 
provision  for  a  system  of  manual  and  practical  instruction  is  educational 
rather  than  utilitarian,  and  that  while  the  direct  object  of  such  training  is, 
to  quote  the  Irish  Commission  on  Manual  Instruction,  "  the  acquirement 
by  the  child  of  a  general  manual  dexterity  which  shall  render  the  hand  a 
more  efficient  servant  of  the  brain  in  all  circumstances,"  the  indirect  object, 
and  the  one  to  be  principally  aimed  at,  is  the  mental  and  moral  discipline 
of  the  child.  It  is  found  by  experience  that  it  is  this  phase  of  traming 
which  teachers  are  most  likely  to  overlook,  and  it  tnerefore  becomes 
essential  that  in  the  training  of  teachers  due  weight  shall  be  given  to  the 
educational  aspect  of  the  question. 

We  berceive  the  enormous  activity  displayed  by  the  modem  world  on 
the  subject  of  ^ucation.  Great  as  is  tnis  activity,  it  is  accompanied 
by  an  ever-increasing  self-consciousness,  not  confined  to  primary  educa- 
tion. More  and  more  it  is  felt  that  the  greatest  of  all  national 
resources  are  the  trained  faculties  and  disciplined  character  of  the 
people.  As  far  back  as  1870,  the  late  W.  E.  Forster,  in  his  speech 
introducing  the  National  Education  BUI  made  this  statament— "Civimed 
communities  throughout  the  world  are  massing  themselves  together,  each 
mass  being  measured  bv  it«  force ;  and  if  we  are  to  hold  our  position 
among  the  nations  of  tne  world,  we  must  make  up  the  sinaUness  of  our 
numl^rs  by  increasing  the  intellectual  force  of  the  individual." 
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We  feel  with  pain  that  Victoria  has  not  taken  due  part  in  this  worm 
movement.  It  would  seem  that  we  have  not  felt  the  force  of  the  influences 
that  have  moved  most  civilized  nations,  or  have  turned  our  back  upon 
them. 

For  instance,  more  than  ten  years  ago  the  advantages  of  kindergarten 
became  manifest  to  the  Victorian  Department,  and  the  most  praiseworthy 
attempts  were  made  for  its  introdiiction.  A  trained  instructor  was 
secured,  and  by  her  labours  several  teachers  received  the  necessary  train- 
ing to  enable  them  to  apply  kindergarten  principles  in  the  infant  diyisionn. 
Had  this  work  been  persevered  in,  the  Department  would  by  this  time 
have  possessed  a  large  number  of  infant  mistresses  thoroughly  imbued 
with  enlightened  principles  of  teaching.  Unfortunately  it  was  discon- 
tinued, and  the  work  of  teaching  was  abandoned,  although  all  the  brightest 
teachers  and  most  progressive  inspectors  recognised  its  value  and 
importance. 

Latterly,  immediately  before  the  appointment  of  this  Commission,  but 
subsequent  to  the  public  and  parliamentary  criticism  on  the  subject  of 
our  defective  educational  system  the  Department  ajipears  to  have  made 
a  hasty  and  ill-considered  attempt  to  re-mtroduce  kindergarten  teaching 
on  a  larger  scale. 

In  our  First  Progress  Report,  issued  on  the  lOth  July  last,  iiefei-euce 
was  made  to  the  action  of  the  Department  in  issuing  regulations  instruct- 
ing teachei-s  to  take  up  kindergarten  and  hand  and  eye  training,  although 
the  untmined  condition  of  tne  teachers  for  this  woi'k  wa.s  virtuafly 
admitted  by  the  decision  of  the  Department  to  obtain  from  England 
certain  organizers  and  instructors  in  these  subjects.  The  view  of  the 
Commission  that  the  action  of  the  Department  in  issuing  the  new  regu- 
lations was  premature  was  endorsed  by  the  Secretary  for  Education  by 
his  admission  in  evidence.  In  considemtion  of  the  fact  that  the  hasty 
introduction  of  the  new  work  was  likely  to  prejudice  its  success,  and 
bearing  in  mind  the  statements  of  teachers  throughout  the  colony  that, 
while  willing  to  assist  in  educational  reform,  they  lacked  the  necessary 
training,  we  Jiad  no  option  but  to  recommend  that  the  regulations  on  this 
subject  he  withdrawn  until  such  time  as  the  work  could  be  inaugurated  in 
a  proper  manner  by  the  effective  training  of  teachers  by  experts  obtained 
from  outside  the  colony. 

The  evidence  taken  since  our  Progress  ileiK)rt  has  fully  corroborated  the 
views  expressed  by  us,  and  ha«  thoroughly  convinced  us  that  the  action  of 
the  Department  wa.s,  to  say  the  least,  ill-advised.  The  Insi)ector-General 
of  Schools  was  re-examined  on  the  subject  on  the  8th  September,  and  then 
stated  that  up  to  that  time  no  action  had  been  taken  by  the  Dej>artment  in 
regard  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission.  Questioned  as  to 
whether  teachers  were  expected  to  go  on  with  the  new  wort,  he  stated  that 
although  it  was  not  exi)ected  that  teachers  would  comply  with  the  regula- 
tions, tney  had  not  been  withdrawn.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the 
Department  has  since  withdrawn  the  regulations^  and  the  anomalous  posi- 
tion of  the  staff  bein^  subjected  to  orders  to  introduce  teaching  which 
neither  they  nor  the  ofticera  of  the  Department  were  competent  to  carry 
out  is  brought  to  an  end.  We  understand,  too,  that  organizers  in  kinder- 
garten and  manual  training  have  been  sent  for  in  order  to  properly  intro- 
duce these  subjects. 

The  period  embraced  by  the  years  1887  and  1888  api)ears  to  have  been 
one  of  liealthy  unrest  and  self-questioniog  on  the  i)ai"t  of  our  educational 
authorities.  In  April  of  the  former  year,  Mr.  Brodribb,  then  Assistant 
leipector-Qeneral  of  Schools,  was  deputed  by  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  (Dr.  Pearson),  himself  a  firm  believer  in  the  result  system,  to 
report  upon  the  condition  of  primary  instruction  in  New  South  Wales. 
Mr.  Brodribb  reported  that  the  teaching  in  New  South  Wales  was  "  freer 
and  more  intelligent''  than  in  Victoria,  and  that  in  Victoria  there  was  "a 
nan*ow  range  of  examination  that  cramps  individuality."  Mi*.  Brodribb  s 
i-eport  IS  a  severe  condemnation  of  the  result  system,  and  refers  to  the  fact 
that  Queensland,  after  careful  inquiry,  and  me  visit  of  special  commis- 
sioners to  Victoria,  who  reported  strongly  against  the  system,  declined  to 
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^opt  it.  Mr.  Brodribb  states — "After  my  experience  of  the  schools  of 
New  South  Wale&  I  feel  that  I  can  no  longer  advocate  the  result  system, 
believing  that  witn  inferior  agencies  New  South  Wales  is  actually  doing 
more  work  on  account  of  its  superior  system."  ffis  report  concludes  with 
the  statement  that  "  the  educational  system  of  New  Stmth  Wales  is  a  sound 
and  beneficial  one,  and,  as  an  instrument  of  popular  instruction  and  mental 
training,  it  is  superior  to  our  own." 

The  Mimster^  upon  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Brodribb's  report,  decided  to 
obtain  further  information  on  the  subject,  and  commissioned  Mr.  Main 
(Inspector-General  of  Schools)  and  Mr.  Toj)p  (principal  of  the  Training 
College),  in  March,  1888,  to  proceed  to  New  South  Wales  and  South 
Australia  to  inquire  into  tne  educational  systems  of  those  colonies,  and  the 
report  made  by  these  gentlemen  indicates  the  view  that  in  many  rosixicts 
the  colonies  named  were  ahead  of  Victoria.  The  report  is  confined  to  a 
comparative  statement  of  facts  as  to  the  leading  features  of  the  systems  of 
the  three  colonies.  Much  of  it  deals  with  matters  beyond  the  scope  of  our 
Inquiry :  but  it  is  important  to  notice,  as  illustrating  the  want  of  vitality 
in  our  aepartment,  how  many  of  the  defects  pointed  out  remain  to  thisxlay 
without  remedy,  some  indeed  being  intensified.  The  report  studiously 
refrains  from  any  recommendations  as  to  reforms,  the  mission  of  the  gentle- 
men named  being  merely  that  of  inquiry.  The  report  makes  it  apparent 
that  among  the  defects  in  our  system  at  that  time,  were  the  method  of 
appointment  of,  and  the  absence  of  special  qualifications  in,  infant 
mistresses ;  the  evils  of  the  result  system  ;  the  defects  in  the  training  of 
our  teachers  (since  intensified) ;  and  the  mechanical  or  accidental  promor 
tion  of  teachei^  by  the  raising  of  classification  of  schools,  through  increased 
attendance.  Tne  facts  were  also  brought  out  that  in  New  South  Wales  the 
([uality  of  the  teaching  and  the  zeal  of  teachers  are  not  affected  by  the 
absence  of  a  result  S3rstem,  that  the  inspectors  have  greater  influence  than 
in  Victoria  with  beneficial  results,  and  that  the  methods  of  inspection  in  the 
other  colonies  are  superior  to  ours. 

•  •••••• 

The  standing,  intelligence,  and  authority  of  Messrs.  Brodribb,  Main,  and 
Top{)  are  unquestioned,  and  it  is  with  profound  regret  that  we  express  the 
conviction  that  most  of  the  adverse  criticisms  are  ^uitetrueof  the  Victorian 
Department  to-day,  while  some  of  the  evils  ix>inted  out  in  others  have 
grown  grater. 

At  mis  time— the  year  1888— the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  (Dr. 
Pearson)  issued  a  digest  of  some  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Technical  Instruction  in  Great  Britain,  1881-84,  in  which 
it  is  stated  hj  the  Minister  that  '*  the  beginning  of  great  changes  has  been 
made  (in  Victoria)  in  the  last  three  vears,  and.  that  the  elementary 
teaching  of  physics  had  been  introduced  in  our  schools  by  the  new  pro- 
gramme of  1885.  Wliat  is  apparent  is  that  this  initial  effort  in  elementary 
.v;ience  teaching  has  far  from  been  maintained.  The  digest  goes  on  to  show 
that  "  the  training  of  the  eye  is  chiefly  concerned  with  drawing,  colouring, 
and  modelling^  and  there  is  a  general  agreement  that  it  may  be  taught  to 
very  young  children,"  and,  furtner  on,  reference  is  made  to  the  nrobability 
of  dementary  manual  instruction  being  shortly  introduced  into  the  London 
schools.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Department  did  not  remain  in  active 
touch  with  the  educational  movement  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  the  same  year  the  educational  authorities  of  this  colony  submitted  to 
the  Rev.  R.  Wilde,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  then  visiting 
this  colony,  the  following  questions  :— 

1.  How  the  elementary  schools  of  Victoria  compared  generally  with  the 
same  class  of  schools  in  Enghmd  ? 

2.  In  what  respects  they  could  be  improved  ? 

3.  How  the  "result  system,"  as  worked,  appeared  to  answer  ? 

4.  In  case  this  system  should  be  abolished,  what  other  could  be  substi- 
tuted for  it  ? 

Had  the  policy  of  the  Department  been  characterized  by  any  continuity, 
or  principles  of  natural  development,  this  inquiry  would  not  have  been 
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suffered  to  rest    Presumably,  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Wilde  were  sought 
because  the  Department  attached  some  value  to  his  judgment 

We  are  not  directly  concerned  with  the  first  two  questions,  but  yre  notice 
that  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Wilde  is  distinctly  adverse  to  the  work  of  the 
Department.  His  inquiry  as  to  the  method  of  testing  school  work  resulted, 
as  might  be  expected,  m  a  wholesale  condemnation  of  the  system,  as 
encouraging  a  policv  of  cram,  in  which  the  passing  of  examinations  was 
stated  to  be  elevated  into  the  chief  end  of  school  work,  to  the  sacrifice  of 
education.  It  is  characterized  as  a  sjrstem  that  cripples  the  inspectors, 
besides  being  fatal  to  intelligent  teaching.  The  advanta^  of  inspection 
and  vivd  voce  examination  are  referred  to,  and  the  necessity  for  promotion 
of  teachers  by  merit  and  not  senioritv  are  indicated.  It  is  stated,  with 
true  prophetic  insight,  that  the  evil  will  grow.  That  it  has  gi-own  we  have 
had  abundant  evidence.  We  api)end  a  copy  of  Mr.  Wilde's  report  on  the 
result  system ; — 

How  THE  Result  System,  etc.,  as  worked,  appears  to  answer. 

Payment  by  results  is  quite  a  different  thing  in  England  to  what  it  is 
in  Victoria.  In  England  the  grant,  which  forms  only  a  i)oition  of  the 
school  funds,  is  paid  to  the  managers  of  each  individual  school.  Tliese 
make  their  own  arrangement  as  to  the  payment  of  their  teachei*s,  and  in 
many  cases  give  them  a  fixed  salary.  In  every  case,  however,  in  England, 
the  managers  have  to  raise  funds  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  school,  both 
as  to  teaching  and  premises  ;  and  without  pajdng  by  results  I  do  not  see 
how  the  Government  could  secure  a  high  class  of  education  for  the  children. 

In  Victoria  you  pay  the  wliole  expenses  of  the  schools,  and  the  teachers 
are  your  servants,  therefore  payment  by  results  means  making  the  teacher's 
salary,  his  whole  income,  depend  upon  the  result  of  the  exammation.  This 
necessarily  makes  the  teacher  think  more  of  the  i)as8ing  of  every  scholar  in 
every  subject  than  of  really  educating  the  child.  It  leads  to  cramming. 
You,  I  know,  will  a^ee  with  me  that  every  true  educationist  should  do  his 
utmost  to  fight  against  the  tendency  of  the  age,  which  appears  to  be  to 
endeavour  to  pass  examinations  A^ithout  failure  rather  than  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subjects  themselves.  Again,  payment  by 
results  cripples  the  inspector.  The  teachers  have  such  a  keen  interest  in 
the  results  that  the  Department  has  in  self  defence  to  reduce  the  examina- 
tion to  a  system  of  marks,  wliich  can  be  calculated  to  a  nicety.  The 
inspector  is  forced  to  ascertain  if  the  child  knows  so  much — not  how  much. 
Enough  for  a  imss  is  all  that  is  required.  This  is  fatal  to  intelligent  teadi- 
ins;.  Heading,  spelling,  and  arithmetic  may  perhaps  be  marked  with 
accuracy;  but  when  we  come  to  grammar,  gec^raphy^  and  history,  and 
what  you,  in  your  code,  call  general  lessons,  it  is  impossible  to  gauge  these 
in  the  same  way. 

Besides,  I  hold  that  insixjction  forms  a  great  jiart  of  any  system  of 
elemtntaiy  education.  The  examination  should  be  so  framed  that,  in  pre- 
paring for  it,  the  teaching  during  the  year  should  be  of  the  most  intelligeiit 
character.  There  is  no  question  that  a  vtvd  voce  examination  brings  out 
the  intelligence  of  the  teaching  in  a  way  in  which  no  written  one  can, 
whei^e  the  children  examined  are  of  such  tender  age,  and  their  |K)wer  of 
expressing  their  thoughts  in  writing  is  so  small. 

A  i^ivd  voce  examination  jrives  the  inspector  a  general  knowled^  of  the 
class  as  a  whole,  but  not  of  the  individual  child.  It  kills  cranmimK  to  a 
great  extent.  It  makes  the  teaching  during  theyear more  elastic.  It  orings 
out  the  depth  to  which  the  teacher  has  gone.  It  shows  the  examiner  how 
much  the  child  knows. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  result  system  is  not  the  best  for  the  real 
education  of  the  children  in  Victoria. 

What  can  be  substituted  for  it  ? 

As  long  as  there  are  teachers  there  must  necessarily  be  amongst  their 
number  some  few  who  require  the  spur^  Can  any  spur  be  found  that  will 
act  on  the  teacher  without  having  a  bad  effect  on  tie  scholar  ?  I  am  told 
that  your  teachers  are  promoted  by  seniority — that  there  is  no  selecticm  of 
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the  fitteatj  and  that  you  cannot  dispense  with  the  services  of  an  inefficient 
teacher  without  so  grave  a  cause  that  practically  the  |)ower  of  dismissal  i.s 
never  exercised. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  teachers  should  be  promoted  by  merit  and  not 
by  seniwity ;  that  the  Department  should  have  full  power  to  dispense  with 
the  services  of  pupil  teachers  at  the  end  of  their  apprenticesnip  before 
making  them  teachers  ;  and  that  at  any  time  a  teacher  should  be  removable 
from  one  school  to  another  if  it  were  thought  desirable  for  the  well-being 
of  the  schools,  and  that  hb  services  could  oe  dispensed  with  altogether  at 
any  period  after  due  warning.  Many  a  teacher  may  be  unfitted  for  a  large 
town  school  who  could  conduct  one  in  the  country  in  a  most  efficient 
manner.  Again,  a  young  active  teacher  may  be  quite  thrown  away  in  the 
depth  of  the  bush,  and  may  be  far  more  fitted  for  a  town  assistantsmp  than 
many  of  his  seniors. 

It  is  an  evil,  too,  which  will  gi'ow  more  and  more  as  years  go  on.  A 
larger  proportion  of  your  teachers  will  be  old,  and  you  will  have  at  the  head 
of  your  list  a  long  array  of  aged  and  nearly  worn  out  masters  who  cannot 
be  passed  over.  These  will  be  placed  over  your  large  town  schools,  and 
mil  be  a  source  of  weakness.  If  you  could  in  some  way  pay  your  teachers 
by  length  of  service  rather  than  by  the  size  of  the  school,  the  difficulty  of 
placing  the  oldest  men  over  the  largest  schools  mi^ht  be  surmounted.  An 
aged  master  could  then^be  moved  to  the  country  without  so  large  a  loss  of 
salary.  As  things  are  at  present,  I  cannot  conceive  how  your  large  and 
important  Department  can  be  carried  on  with  efficiency. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  this  power  in  any  time  of  political 
excitement,  I  would  further  suggest  that  it  should  be  understood  that  thest» 
new  pow]ers  should  not  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  but 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  permanent  officei-s  of  the  Department. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  diffidence  that  I  venture  to  suggest  the  above 
proposals,  and  it  is  only  because  you  have  specially  asked  me  to  state  in  my 
report,  in  case  the  system  of  payment  by  results  appeared  not  to  answer, 
what  other  could  be  substituted  for  it. 

The  reports  above  referred  to,  and  quoted  from,  do  not  apijear  to  have 
received  any  serious  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  Department,  nor 
inspired  any  movement  towards  reform. 


We  purpose  at  this  stage  to  indicate  as  concisely  as  possible  our  views  on  Report  on 
the  various  matters  upon  which  we  have  taken  evidence  and  made  inquiry.  Evidence. 

I. — Kindergarten. 

We  feel  that  there  is  no  longer  any  necessity  to  ur«j  the  value  and  im- 
jiortanee  of  kindeiparten  work,  this  Iwing  abundantly  recognised  by  all 
educational  authorities ;  and  that  the  i-esults  of  efforts  in  the  establishment 
of  kindergartens,  whether  in  Europe  and  the  United  Kingdoin,  or  in  the 
Xew  World,  have  been  sufficient  to  disi)el  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  tlie 
people  as  to  it;5  value  in  dealing  with  the  infant  mind,  and  in  laying  the 
superstructure  for  later  educational  development.  Froebel  insisted  that 
children  are  like  plants,  and  need  the  same  patient  consideration  that 
Mother  Nature  ^iv^  her  offspring ;  and  that  the  ideal  kindergarten  is  a 
place  where  the  individuality  of  every  child  is  studied,  and  the  best  pos- 
sible conditions  given  for  its  mental,  moral,  and  physical  growth.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  conditions  of  our  primary  schools  will  not  permit  of  any  close 
approach  to  the  whole  of  the  details  of  FroebeFs  system,  the  size  of  classes, 
among  other  cauMes,  militating  against  this.  We  are  of  opinion,  however, 
that  a  racxlification  of  kindergarten  principles  can  immediately  be  adopted 
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in  schools  above  Class  V.^  i.e.,  where  there  are  two  or  more  qualified 
teachers,  provided  efficient  instruction  is  available,  with  great  advanta^  to 
the  present  school  life  of  the  child,  and  accruing  advantage  in  the  higher 
grades.  The  Commission  look  forward  to  kindergarten  principles  being 
universally  applied  in  the  schools  in  the  future.  It  must  oe  remembered, 
also,  that  our  minimum  school  a^e  is  six  years,  and  this  fact  >\'ill  need  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  laying  down  a  modification  of  kindergarten 
suitable  for  our  schools.  That  such  a  modification  can  be  succeasfully 
evolved  has  been  amply  demonstrated  to  us  by  the  work  of  the  New  »South 
Wales  schools,  where  the  system  has  been  in  oi)emtion  to  a  limited  extent 
during  the  past  ten  years  with  most  gratifying  residts.  We  have  taken  the 
opnortunity  of  visiting  two  schools  established  by  the  Kindergarten  Union 
of  New  South  Wales,  and  the  success  of  these  schools  has  been  insured  by 
the  hearty  co-operation  and  enthusiasm  of  educational  workers  in  that 
colony. 

In  our  previous  Report  reference  was  made  to  the  necessity  for  appoint- 
ing specially-trained  organizers  and  instructors  to  inaugurate  and  develop 
kindergarten  work  in  our  schools.  The  evidence  taken  since  that  Report 
has,  if  possible,  made  our  conclusions  in  this  I'espect  more  obvious,  and 
only  confirms  the  opinion  then  expressed  as  to  the  utter  want  of  prepared- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  Department  to  introduce  kindergarten  metnoas,  and 
the  absence  of  sufficient  organizing  power  to  carry  them  out.  Our  inquiries 
in  New  South  Wales  have  only  served  to  strenc^hen  the  view  that  com- 
petency in  kindergarten  instruction  can  only  be  secured  after  a  severe 
course  of  training,  and  only  then  when  the  teachers  are  specially  adapted  to 
sympathetically  appreciate  the  spirit  of  kindergarten.  All  competent 
authorities  agree  that  the  mere  teaching  of  kindergarten  methods  by  means 
of  text-books,  or  by  inspection  of  classes  at  work,  must  always  be  futile, 
and  only  result  in  a  total  misapi^rehension  of  the  essential  nature  of  the 
system,  and  a  waste  of  valuable  time  and  energy.  In  this  connexion  it  is 
well  to  mention  that  so  much  importance  is  already  paid  to  the  training  of 
teachers  for  i)rivate  schools  in  New  South  Wales  that  the  E^naer- 
garten  Union,  iJieviously  referred  to,  prescribes  a  course  of  study  of  two 
years,  commencing  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  kindergarten,  elementaiy 
geometry,  pyschology  of  children,  and  the  history  of  ecuication,  and  con- 
cluding in  the  second  year  with  the  theory  of  sense  perceptions,  and  the 
occupation  work  of  serving,  weaving,  paper-folding,  black-board  dnl^^'ing, 
clay  work,  etc.  This  view  is  confinnoi  by  the  testuuony  of  Miss  Banks, 
the  infant  mistress  in  the  Fort-Street  school,  Sydney,  an  educationalist 
of  high  qualifications  as  to  infant  teaching,  and  a  student  with  exiKirience 
and  trai)iing  in  Germany  and  England. 

We  consider  that  the  supply  of  kindergarten  material  should  be  under- 
taken by  the  State.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  while  in  many  cases  parent^ 
ai-e  both  able  and  willing  to  defray  the  cost  of  material,  in  a  large  number 
of  cases  they  feel  it  a  hai*dshi])  .to  Im  called  \x\K)n  to  do  so,  and  the  demands 
already  made  upon  them  for  school  retiuisites  are  sufficiently  heavy.  Parents 
should,  however,  1x2  afforded  the  oi)portunity  of  i)urchasiiig  the  finished 
work  of  their  children. 

We  recommend  that,  ui)on  the  arrival  of  the  trained  organizer  from 
England,  steps  be  taken  to  lay  down  a  suitable  modification  of  Kindergarten 
for  use  in  our  schools,  and  that  teachers  be  selected  to  undergo  a  course  of 
training  under  the  direction  of  the  or^^anizer,  in  addition  to  Uiose  teachers 
who  may  be  in  residence  in  the  Trainmg  College.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
teachers  fonucrly  employed  in  kindergarten  work  beallowedan  opportunitv 
of  obtaining  instruction  so  as  to  fit  them  to  carry  out  the  scheme  of  work 
decided  upon.  We  further  recommend  that  female  pupil  teachers  who  may 
be  approved  by  the  organizer  be  permitted  to  take  the  Kindergarten  exami- 
nation as  an  alternative  to  the  new  subjects  of  Latin,  Euclid,  and  algebra 
prescribed  for  the  pupil  teachers'  course.  Finally,  it  is  considered  by  the 
Commission  that  no  sudden  attempt  should  be  made  to  render  the  adoption 
of  kindergarten  work  obligatory  in  the  schools,  but  that  the  system  should 
be  introduced  gradually,  as  teachers  attain  proficiency  and  become  comi)e- 
tent  to  carry  on  the  work  successfully. 
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II. — Infant  Mistresses. 

Id  dealinc  with  the  ciuestion  of  infant  instruction,  we  have  learned  that 
there  is  a  lack  of  skilled  infant  teachers  in  the  Department,  and  that, 
although  as  far  back  as  1889^  the  i*eport8  of  district  inspectors  called  atten- 
tion to  the  necessity  of  appointing  mistresses  with  special  qualifications,  no 
action  has  been  taken  by  the  Department.  The  Public  Service  Act  pro- 
vides for  the  promotion  of  female  teachers  without  their  necessarily  possess- 
ing the  qualifications  for  taking  charge  of  large  infant  schools,  and  the 
result  has  frequently  been  that  infant  mistresses  without  any  special  quali- 
fications havel)een  appointed,  while  female  teachers  who  had  qualifications 
for  infant  school  work  have  been  relegated  to  small  country  scnuols,  where 
their  attainments  in  the  direction  indicated  have  been  either  wholl^r  or 
partially  lost  to  the  State.  From  evidence  submitted  to  the  Commis.oion, 
it  is  only  too  clear  that  the  infant  departments  of  schools  have  suffered  by 
this  want  of  oi^ganization  and  classification.  This  is  a  matter  caUing  for 
urgent  action  on  the  part  of  the  Department.  Infant  mistresses  should,  in 
addition  to  hish  literary  qualification?,  hold  special  qualifications  in  kinaer- 
garten  and  infant  school  management. 

•  •••••• 

We  are  of  opinion  that  infant  instruction  will  be  placed  upon  a  sounder 
l>asis  by  the  separate  cla.**sification  of  infant  mistresses.  We  therefore 
.strongly  recommend  that  the  Public  Service  Act  be  amended  so  as  to 
enable  the  Department  to  prescribe  the  qualificuvions  necessary  for  apix)iut- 
ment  to  the  charge  of  an  infant  dei>ai*tTnent,  and  to  provide  for  special 
qualification  being  recognised  before  seniority  in  making  such  appoint- 
ments. By  this  means  a  supply  of  well-trained  teachers  will  be  insured, 
and  the  standard  of  infant  teaching  raised. 

III. — Hand  and  Eye  Tbaining. 

The  subject  of  hand  and  eye  training  as  a  neces-sary  connecting  link 
between  kindergarten  and  manual  training  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
educational  expei*ts  in  the  various  centres  of  Europe  and  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  i>ast  twelve  years.  It  is  conceded  that  the  various 
forms  of  hand  and  eye  traininK  constitute  a  valuable  introduction  to  manual 
insti-uction.  and  that,  generally  speaking,  the  greatest  amount  of  benefit 
has  been  derived  where  no  definite  syllabus  has  been  laid  down  for  the 
"  varied  occupations,"  and  where  the  teachers  are  allowed  a  latitude  in 
carrying  out  tne  work.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  instruction  has  not 
interfered  with  the  literary  side  of  school  work,  but  has  aided  the  develop- 
ment of  the  reasoning  faculty,  and  increased  accuracy,  observation,  sus- 
tained interest  in  work,  and  onginality. 

Drawing,  which  is  a  part  of  hand  and  eye  training,  is  discussed  senaratelv 
in  this  Report.  Up  to  the  present  time,  hand  and  eye  training,  although 
[iractised  in  a  few  of  the  principal  towns  of  Germany  and  Belgium,  and  to 
a  slightly  greater  extent  in  France,  has  made  only  moderate  pragress  in 
European  countries  ^  and  if  we  except  Switzerland,  it  would  be  safe  to  say 
that  these  "occupations''  are  only  in  an  experimental  stage  in  European 
countries  at  the  present  time. 

The  recent  proposal  of  the  Victorian  De^iartment  to  adopt  a  system  of 
liand  and  eye  training  is  one  that  has  much  to  recommend  it,  provided  that 
the  work  is  inaugurated  upon  proper  principles  and  without  inconsiderate 
Iiaste.  The  view  held  by  the  Commission  is  that  the  first  step  in  an 
important  change  of  programme  such  as  this  is  to  secure  the  effective 
training  of  teachers,  and  gradually  to  introduce  the  system  into  the 
schools  instead  of  making  it  compulsory,  before  the  teaching  staff  become 
(|ualified,  thereby  wasting  time  and  material  on  futile  work.  The  original 
intention  of  the  Department,  as  expressed  in  a  memorandum  on  the  subject, 
prepared  by  the  Inspector-General  of  Schools  in  April  last,  was  to  obtain 
the  services  of  one  organizer  and  instructor  for  hand  and  eye  and  manual 
training,  and  three  instructors  in  the  same  subjects  who  would  be  engaged 
in  England.    This  intention  has  since  been  modified,  and  it  is  now  pro- 
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posed  that  only  the  organizer  and  instructor  first  mentioned  shall  be 
brought  from  England  while  the  other  appointments  shall,  if  possible,  be 
made  locally. 

We  hold  the  view  that  if  the  proposed  introduction  of  hand  and  eye 
training  is  to  be  of  any  educational  value,  and  to  be  a  means  of  preparation 
for  manual  instruction,  and  through  that  work  for  industrial  or  technical 
education,  it  must  be  intrusted  only  to  compjetent  trained  teachers  who 
have  been  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  educational  value  of  the  work,  and 
until  some  adeouate  provision  is  made  for  the  training  of  such  teachers 
we  would  strongly  deprecate  the  introduction  of  any  system  of  hand  and 
eye  training,  both  in  fairness  to  the  children  and  to  the  teachers. 

The  view  has  been  i)ersi8tently  expressed  by  some  officers  connected  with 
the  Department,  in  relation  to  kindergarten  and  hand  and  eye  training, 
that  teachers  can  with  the  help  of  text-books  qualify  themselves  to  impart 
this  instruction.  This  view  is  ridiculed  by  many  of  me  teachers,  who  point 
out  very  naturally  that  the  district  insoectors  who  will  be  ch{u^;ed  witn  the 
duty  of  inspecting  the  work  have  not  the  remotest  idea  of  the  subject  which 
it  is  contended  in  all  seriousness  by  the  Department  can  be  taken  up  and 
satisfactorily  carried  out  by  untrained  teachers.  The  view  that  literary 
acquirements  alone  make  for  teaching  power  and  ability  is  quite  discredited, 
ana  the  sooner  the  Victorian  Department  of  Education  recognises  that 
training  should  be  regarded  as  the  Keystone  of  all  educational  systems,  the 
better  will  the  progress  of  our  national  schools  be  assured. 

We  can  only  reiterate  the  view  set  forth  in  our  previous  Report  that, 
while  it  is  most  desirable  that  educational  reform  should  be  assisted  in  our 
schools  by  the  introduction  of  practical  worfa^  such  as  hand  and  eye  training, 
it  is  essential  that  the  training  of  teachers  be  undertaken^  and  until  this 
has  been  done  we  think  any  action  towards  the  introduction  of  the  work 
would  be  unwise  and  unwarranted. 

•  ••.••• 

IV. — Drawing. 

Technical  education,  to  be  useful  and  efficient,  should  rest  upon  a  solid 
foundation  of  hand  and  eye  work  in  the  piimary  school.  The  im]X)rtance 
of  drawin8[  in  industrial  education  cannot  be  overrated,  and  it  is  an 
essential  aid  to  every  class  of  artisan,  while  it  instructs  and  improves 
both  mind  and  body  in  its  imitation  of  nature.  It  is  therefore  universally 
admitted  that  drawing  should  occupy  an  important  place  in  primary 
instruction,  and  the  great  advances  made  in  the  primary  schools  of  Trance, 
Germany,  Switsserland,  Belgium.  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  in 
i-ecent  years  serve  to  show  that  this  fact  has  been  thoroughly  appreciated. 

From  the  evidence  given  before  the  Commission  by  Air.  r.  M.  Carew- 
Smyth,  the  departmental  Inspector  of  Drawing,  and  others,  it  Is  evident 
that,  while  a  considerable  improvement  has  been  effected  on  the  standard 
of  earlier  years,  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  to  bring  the  work  of  our 
schools  to  a  proixjr  stancfard.  It  has  been  a  serious  cause  of  complaint  that 
studente  entering  the  technical  schools,  whether  for  industrial  or  art 
instruction,  do  not  possess  the  necessary  primary  training  in  drawing  to 
enable  them  to  pursue  with  any  degree  c)f  success  the  higher  work  of  those 
sdiools.  This,  in  our  opinion,  is  a  matter  calling  for  some  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  Department,  and  an  endeavour  should  be  made  as  far  as 
ix)8sible  to  curry  out  more  efficiently  the  programme  of  instruction  laid 
down  by  the  Deimrtment. 

There  is  no  cloubt  that  the  training  of  teachers  for  this  work  has  been  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty,  owing  to  the  lack  of  facilities  for  such 
training;  and  it  seems  imperative  that,  in  addition  to  the  proper 
instruction  of  teachers  in  this  subject  at  the  Training  College,  some 
means  should  be  adopted  by  which  an  efficient  staff  of  masters  can  be 
maintained  for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers  generally  throughout  the 
colony.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  evidence  that  the  number  of  trained 
teachers  in  South  Australia  is  very  large,  and  that,  consequently,  the  work 
of  the  schools,  although  not  based  upon  such  a  complete  programme 
as  that  of  the  Victorian  Department,  is  considerably  8Ui)erior  to  that  of 
our  schools. 
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Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  want  of  training  of  teachers  in 
black-board  drawing,  and  this  appears  to  us  to  be  a  serious  deficiency,  and 
one  that  is  likelv  to  greatly  hamper  the  teacher  in  imparting  instruction  to 
his  class.  While  a  study  of  the  art  of  teaching  is  recognised  as  being  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  connexion  with  the  general  qualifications  of 
teachers,  the  fact  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  that,  though  a  teacher  may 
be  sufficiently  trained  to  enable  him  to  pass  an  examination  in  drawing,  it 
in  possible  that  he  may  be  deficient  in  practical  method.  It  is,  we  consider, 
essential  that  black-board  work  and  drawing  from  memory  should  form  an 
important  element  in  the  qualifications  neceasarjr  for  the  Licence  to  Teach 
Drawing  certificate.  This  work  will  tend  to  insure  gi'eator  facility  of 
expression,  inspire  teachers  with  confidence  in  their  o\ra  teaching  abilities, 
and  result  in  good  class  work  by  the  pupils. 

We  would  also  suggest  that  the  pupils  should  be  exercised  in  black-board 
work.  We  noticed  that  in  one  school  a  class-room  has  been  fitted  up  with 
wall  black-boards,  so  arranged  that  children  are  enabled  to  draw  at  aim's 
len^h,  thus  securing  a  boldness  of  outline  and  a  freedom  of  execution 
which  would  be  impossible  under  the  prevailing  system  of  drawing-books. 
With  very  little  expense,  the  schools  might  be  gradually  furnished  with 
wall  black-boards.    The  resulting  benefit  would  be  great. 

Although  drawing  has  been  a  compulsory  subject  in  our  State  schools 
for  some  years,  and  teachers  ai*e  expected  to  qualify  themselves  for  the 
work,  we  regret  to  find  that  the  peniicious  system  of  visiting  masters  still 
obtains  in  many  of  the  schools.  We  ai-e  strongly  of  opinion  that  no  good 
results  can  be  got  from  the  teaching  by  visiting  masters  in  the  schools,  and 
that  the  time  is  long  since  nassed  when  specialization  in  teaching  drawing 
is  either  necessary  or  advisaole. 

•  ••■■•  • 

The  system  of  allowing  visiting  masters  in  our  State  schools  to  make  a 
weekly  charge  upon  the  pupils  for  instruction  is  one  which,  in  our  opinion, 
cannot  be  defended.  Tne  evidence  shows  this  system  to  be  one  which 
tends  to  deterioration  of  work. 

We  think  that  steps  should  be  taken  by  the  Department  of  Education  to 
provide  for  the  more  efficient  training  of  teachers  by  the  establishment  of 
training  centres,  and  that  teachers  should  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  for 
papng  for  private  tuition,  more  especially  as  many  of  the  teachers  entered 
the  service  of  the  Department  prior  to  drawing  being  made  a  compulsory 
subject.  It  is  possible  that  the  services  of  certain  of  the  visiting  masters 
could  be  availed  of  by  the  Department  for  the  ]iurpose  of  training  teachers 
at  theso  centres.  Given  proper  facilities  for  training,  we  are  satisfied,  from 
our  knowledge  of  the  teachers  of  the  colony,  that  efforts  would  be  made 
to  secure  improved  qualifications,  and  considerable  benefit  would  accrue  to 
both  teaphers  and  pupils. 

It  is  highly  necessary  that  some  connexion  should  be  established  between 
the  work  in  drawing  at  the  State  schools  and  the  maniial  instruction, 
which  it  is  recommended  later  on  in  this  Report  should  be  given  in  centres. 
The  work  in  this  regard  in  the  Fort-street  State  school  at  Sydney  visited  by 
us  was  well  carried  out,  and  such  as  would  be  in  ever>'  way  beneficial  to  the 
pupils.  It  is  recognised  in  that  colony  that  drawing  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  features  of  manual  instruction,  and  that  it  should  accom- 
pany the  work  of  the  wood  working  classes. 

The  impjortance  of  this  subject  has  been  recognised  by  the  DejMirtment 
of  Education,  but  the  policy  of  the  Department  nas  not  been  continuously 
carried  out.  There  seems  to  be  a  good  prospect^  under  the  recent 
appointment  of  an  Inspector  of  Drawing,  of  a  successful  effort  being  made 
to  organize  a  system  of  training  teachei-s.  Until  this  has  been  done,  it  is 
unreasonable  to  hope  for  any  improvement  in  the  standard  of  dra^Mng  in 
our  State  schools,  and  for  a  permanent  supply  of  students  with  good 
primary  school  training  for  oui*  technical  schools.  As  to  this  defect  com- 
plaints have  been  numerous.  It  is  stated  that  in  many  of  our  technical 
schools  the  want  of  primary  training  in  drawing  has  been  so  great  as  to 
seriously  prejudice  tne  success  of  the  higher  work.    Much  of  the  work  now 
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done  in  our  Schools  of  Art  is  of  an  elementary  character,  and  ia  really  a 
reflection  upon  the  drawing  work  of  the  primary  schools. 

V. — Manual  Instruction. 

During  the  past  twenty  or  twenty-five  vears,  the  movement  in  the 
direction  of  i)ractical  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  has  been,  year  by  year, 
steadily  fining  ground,  until  we  find  that  in  most  of  the  countries  of 
Europe,  m  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  United  States  of  America,  the  subject 
of  manual  training  is  now  recognised  as  an  important  part  of  primary 
education.  It  is  tnie  that  differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the  preei.ie 
method  of  such  training,  but  all  educational  authorities  are  agreed  as  to  the 
necessity'  for  it  from  an  educational  standpoint. 

•  •••«•« 

Havihg  regard  to  the  progress  of  educational  handwr.rk  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  and  to  the  general  recognition  of  it  as  a  branch  of  primary 
instruction,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  that  manual  training 
be  made  an  optional  subject  in  our  State  schools,  and  that  wood- working 
should  be  the  form  of  instruction  to  be  ado][)ted.  For  many  rea.sons,  we 
deem  it  inadvisable  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  metal-working  at  the 
present  time,  although,  when  the  system  or  manual  training  has  become 
firmly  established,  it  may  be  introduced  with  other  forms.  As  the  cost  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  classes  for  manual  instruction  ^ill  be  very 
considerable,  it  would  be  ^lise  to  confine  our  attention  to  wood-working,  as 
covering  all  the  etlucational  advantages  likely  to  be  gained  for  the  present. 

We  ai-e  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  establish  classes  m  wood- 
working in  connexion  with  each  of  the  large  schools  of  the  colony,  did 
financial  considerations  permit ;  but,  reco^ising  the  necessity  for  keeping 
the  State  expenditure  on  this  subject  witnin  reasonable  limits,  we  have  to 
recommend  that  what  is  known  in  Great  Britdn  as  the  "  centre  system,"  t.^., 
the  establishment  of  a  central  school  at  which  pupils  from  surrounding 
schools  may  attend,  l)e  adopted  in  this  colony. 

Reference  has  been  made  by  us  to  the  aj)pointment  of  an  organizer  and 
instructor  in  manual  training,  and  we  believe  that  the  whole  time  of  such 
an  instructor  can  profitably  be  occupied  in  initiating  and  carrying  on  this 
work.  Learning  that  the  Department  had  sent  to  England  for  an  organizer, 
we  took  the  opportunity  of  suggesting  to  the  Minister  that  the  gentleman 
selected  should  hold  dinloinas  from  both  Naiis  and  Ijeipzig,  as  well  as  have 
had  some  experience  oi  manual  instruction  in  America ;  and  we  are  pleased 
to  know  that  this  suggestion  has  been  acted  upon. 

It  must  be  recognised  by  the  Department  that  the  introduction  of  this 
work  can  only  be  carried  out  in  a  gradual  manner,  and  we  trust  that  steps 
A\'ill  be  taken,  and  every  encouragement  offered,  for  the  proper  training  of 
teachers  who  will  be  competent  to  take  the  control  of  centres  of  instruction 
throughout  the  colony  as  they  become  established.  Our  remarks  in  regard 
to  tJie  supply  of  material  in  kindergarten  work  apply  equally  to  the  intro- 
duction of  manual  training,  and  we  consider  that  the  burden  upon  parents 
of  supplying  tools  and  materials  should  be  made  as  light  as  possible. 

We  believe  that  the  introduction  of  manual  instruction  into  our  primary 
school  system  will  be  productive  of  much  benefit.  The  great  ooject  of 
education  is  to  fit  chilaren  for  the  business  of  life,  and  therefore  it  is  only 
reasonable  that  they  should  not  be  trained  exclusively  in  literary  pursuits. 
In  other  words,  the  uniformity  of  method,  so  long  a  feature  of  our  primary 
school  system,  must  give  way  to  a  more  flexible  system,  capable  of  being 
adapted  to  varying  needs  and  circumstances. 

VI. — Elementary  Science. 

Amongst  the  subjects  remitted  to  this  Commission  for  consideration  and 
report  is  that  of  **  tne  adoption  in  the  State  schools  of  a  system  of  instruc- 
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tion  in  the  elements  of  the  sciences  pertaining  to  mining,  agiiculture, 
dairying,  and  manufacturing  pursuits.'  Science  teaching  in  the  State 
schools  nas  therefore  received  attention  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry. 

The  progmmme  of  instruction  issued  by  the  Education  Department  at 
present  provides  for  lessons  being  given  on  the  lever,  spirit-level,  and  pump 
in  the  4th  class ;  the  thermometer,  barometer,  siphon,  wheel  and  axle  in 
the  5th  class ;  and  in  the  6th  class  attention  is  paid  to  the  three  forms 
of  matter,  the  simpler  phenomena  of  heat,  the  pullev,  and  the  inclined 
plane.  These  subjects  are  included  under  the  headmg  of '*  General  Lessons," 
and  are  combined  with  instruction  in  matters  pertaining  to  physical 
geography.  It  is  fiu^her  provided  that,  except  in  the  larger  schools,  Uie 
three  highest  clasi^es  may  be  combined  and  the  "C^neral  Lessons^  pi*e8cribed 
for  the  5th  class  niay  be  taken.  We  understand,  also,  that  it  is  optional  for 
teachers  to  substitute  special  science  lessons  for  the  prescribed  work,  and 
that  in  a  few  instances  teachers  have  taken  up  elementary  chemistry  and 
electricity.  The  time  devoted  to  "  General  Lessons "  m  the  schools  is 
generally  one  hour  per  week,  but  only  a  portion  of  this  time  can  be  given 
to  science  lessons. 

The  evidence  placed  before  us  by  inspectors  and  teachers  indicates  that 
the  science  teaching  given  at  present  in  the  State  schools  is  far  from  being 
satisfactory',  very  little  of  the  work  being  illustrated  by  experiments,  or  by 
experimental  work  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  that  the  teaching 
is  more  or  less  mechanical.  It  is  severely  condemned  by  some  of 
the  inspectors  as  so  bad  as  to  be  worse  than  useless,  and  on  the  same 
authority  is  stated  to  be  worse  now  than  in  past  years.  There  was  also  a 
consensus  of  opinion  that  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  work  is  partly 
due  to  the  nature  of  the  inspection,  owing  to  the  limited  time  at  the 
disposal  of  the  district  inspector,  combined  with  the  fact  that  in  the 
calculation  of  payment^j  by  results,  the  science  work  makes  no  very 
appreciable  eflfect.  Teachers  are  thereby  disheartened,  and  consequentlv 
devote  their  time  and  energy  to  subjects  which  apparently  are  considered 
by  the  Department  to  be  of  greater  importance. 

Another  important  cause  of  the  want  of  success  in  science  teaching  has 
been  the  defective  training  of  the  teachers,  many  of  whom  are  unable  to 
give  anything  but  mere  mecnanical  teaching  of  facts  without  experiment  of 
any  kind.  We  have  also  ascertained  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  schools  in 
the  colony  are  absolutely  without  apparatus  for  teaching  purposes.  Further, 
it  is  generally  pointed  out  that  the  teaching  staff  as  a  whole  suffers 
considerably  from  the  want  of  giiidance  as  to  science  instriiction,  and  that  it 
would  be  advantageous  if  the  district  inspectors  when  visiting  schools  were 
able  to  assist  and  advise  teachers  in  connection  with  this  work.  With  few 
exceptions,  there  has  been  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  take  up 
special  science  work,  and  it  was  stated  that  this  was  the  natural  outcome  of 
tne  departmental  system  of  testing  school  work,  it  being  inferred  that  there 
was  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  exceed  the  work  paid  for  by 
the  Department.  It  is  clear  that  the  present  science  programme  should  be 
re-arrang^  and  improved,  and  the  method  of  examination  completely 
changed. 

The  following  statement  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Link,  late  head  teacher  of  Flinders 
School,  Goelong,  is  printed  as  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
experienced  of  teacliers.  Mr.  Link  is  also  a  man  of  scientific  attain- 
ments : — 

"  The  elementary  science  teaching  which  appeai-s  in  the  present  programme 
of  instruction  should  be  broadened  and  freed  from  the  tmmmels  of  payment 
by  results. 

"The  teaching  should  be  largely  experimental,  and  much  more  time 
should  be  devoted  to  it.  At  present  it  is  found  to  be  easier  to  cram  the 
scholars  by  drilling  them  in  answering  questions  set  by  the  inspector  of 
the  district  in  other  schools,  than  to  teach  the  children  to  think  and 
observe  by  the  proper  use  of  experiments.  In  my  own  experience  I  have 
had  the  year's  work  in  science  teaching  gauged  by  such  a  question  as  '  How 
is  the  vacuum  in  the  thermometer  produced  ? '  Another  examiner  was 
prepared  to  pass  all  the  scholars  of  a  class  provided  they  could  answer  the 
query  •  Why  is  milk  white  ? '     Another  asked—*  How    many   pores   are 
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there  iii  the  human  akin  ? '  One  boy  verj;  sensibly  answered—*  Nobody 
knows ' ;  but  the  good  nian  had  read  in  Titbits  or  some  such  scientific  work 
that  there  were  so  many  thousands  of  millions,  and  pulled  out  his  note- 
book to  convince  me  that  he  had  copiecl  the  niunber  accurately. 

**  There  are  some  of  the  inspectors  whom  I  know  to  be  capable  of 
e^mining  a  class  in  elementarv  science,  but,  so  far  as  my  experience  ffoes, 
the  majoritjr  are  quite  unaualined  for  the  work.  It  was  a  common  thing 
when  I  was  in  charge  of  Flinders  School,  where  I  had  a  large  matriculation 
class,  and  from  ten  to  twenty  of  my  scholars  annually  parsed  the  Univer- 
sity Examination  in  Elementary  Physics  and  Phvsiology,  to  have  theuse  very 
pupils  plucked  by  the  inspector  by  some  such  absurd  question  as  the 
above. 

**  I  have  said  that  the  pro^'amme  of  science  teaching  should  be  broadened 
and  generalized.  The  fundamental  principles  of  physics  and  chemistry, 
and  perhaps  physiology  also,  should  be  tau^nt  to  every  scholar  in  our  State 
schools.  The  laws  of  these  subjects  underlie  all  ova  arts  and  manufactures, 
and  indeed  are  of  value  in  almost  every  action  and  emergency  of  life. 
Whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  every  one  of  us  is  constantly  engaged  in  the 
application  of  these  laws.  They  are  especially  valuable  to  those  who  are 
employed  in  the  manufacturing  industries,  such  as  tanning,  brewing,  etc., 
ana  in  dairying,  wine-making,  etc.,  but  there  is  no  industry  that  does  not 
need  a  knowledge  of  these  laws.  Every  girl,  as  a  future  house- wife,  should 
l)e  taught  something  of  the  chemistry  mvolved  in  culinary  operations. 

'*  Beyond  the  instruction  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  science,  which 
should  be  given  to  every  scliolar,  it  w  doubtless  desirable  that,  in  certain 
districts  ^of  the  Colony,  specialized  teacliing  should  be  imparted  by  duly- 
qualified  instructors;  but,  in  my  opinion,  this  should  be  done  either  in 
continuation  schools  or  in  technical  schools  rather  than  in  the  ordinary 
State  schools.  Becaase  a  man  lives  in  a  wine-growing  district  it  would  be 
absurd  for  his  children  attending  the  State  school,  who  may  all  be  destined 
for  other  occupations,  to  be  compelled  to  devote  so  much  time  weekly  to 
the  study  of  viticulture. 

"  Besides  this  the  elementary  programme  is  already  overloaded. 

"  It  is  easy  to  say  what  shoum  be  taught,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  no  secui-e 
teachers  qualified  to  give  the  requisite  instruction  in  science.  For  nearly  a 
generation  the  teachers  have  been  trained  by  the  Education  Department  to 
consider  pupils  as  elastic  receptacles  to  be  crammed  to  distension,  instead  of 
regarding  tnem  as  thinking  beings  with  faculties  to  be  educated  and 
developed.  The  receptacle  theory  is  fatal  to  science  teaching,  but  I  fear  it 
vrill  require  many  years  of  careful  management  to  remove  the  prejudicial 
effects  of  the  deadening  methods  of  instruction  under  which  tne  present 
generation  has  grown  up. 

This  strong  corroboration  of  the  evidence  of  inspectors  and  others  amply 
establishes  the  necessity  for  reform  in  this  branch. 

In  our  opinion,  the  science  work  at  present  prescribed  under  "  Oeneral 
Leasons  "  as  well  as  optional  work  in  elementary  sciences  in  relation  to  rural 
and  other  industries,  should,  so  far  at  least  as  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  classes 
are  concerned,  be  included  under  a  sepamte  heading  entirely  apai't  from 
what  are  now  laiown  as  "  General  Lessons,"  and  the  work  at  present  carried 
out  under  that  heading  in  regard  to  the  form  and  motions  of  the  earth, 
cause  of  day  and  night,  etc.,  should  be  taught  in  its  proper  place  as  physical 
geography.  We  think  the  term  used  in  Scotland  of  "  Exj^erimental 
Science  "  Ls  much  to  be  preferred,  and  will  serve  to  indicate  more  clearly  to 
the  teaching  staff  what  is  expected  from  them.  The  time  devoted  to 
experimental  science  work  in  the  schools  should  not  be  less  than  one  hour  a 
week.  We  further  believe  that  an  oral  examination  instead  of  the  present 
written  and  wholly  inadequate  examination  would  give  better  results,  and 
encourage  teachers  to  take  up  the  teaching  of  science  with  interest  and 
enthusiasm.  It  would  be  of  great  advantage,  and  would  supply  a  want 
which  has  long  been  felt  by  teachers,  if  a  syllabus  ^vin^  full  details  of 
work  were  issued  for  the  guidance  of  teachers,  and  m  this  connexion  we 
feel  tlmt  as  much  latitude  as  possible  should  be  allowed  teachers  in  the 
choice  of  science  subjects  and  the  method  of  treatment  The  Education 
Act  will  ne^  to  be  amended  to  enable  the  proposed  changes  to  be  made. 
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We  consider  the  object  of  all  science  teaching  in  primary  schools  should  be 
to  arouse  an.  interest  in  surrounding  natural  phenomena,  and  to  develop  the 
faculties  of  observation  on  the  part  of  the  scholar.  Upon  such  -teachmg  a 
sound  sujKjrstructure  of  technical  knowledge  can  be  built. 

AffriculturcU  Lemoris,  &c. 

We  have  made  careful  inquiry  as  to  the  practicability  of  instruction  being 
given  in  special  districts  in  the  elements  of  science  bearing  upon  particular 
industries,  and  the  opinion  has  been  generally  expressed  tnat  such  work 
would  be  of  much  value.  It  is  considered  that  intelligent  instruction  of 
this  character  would  tend  to  prove  a  corrective  to  the  purely  literary  or 
clerical  bias  given  by  much  of  our  school  work.  The  additional  value  of  a 
grasp  of  the  principles  underlving  the  avocations  of  rural  and  industrial 
life  need  not  be  elaborated.  For  the  mass  of  the  community,  such  instruc- 
tion is  probably  more  valuable  than  that  in  other  subjects We 

have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  necessity  exists  for  the  extension  of 
science  teaching  to  subjects  such  as  agriculture,  dairying,  fruit  growing, 
and  other  industrial  pursuits,  provided  the  result  aimed  at  is  mainly 
educational. 

In  regard  to  specialised  work,  in  relation  to  particular  industries,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  supply  teachers  with  suitable  text-books  dealing  with  such 
subjects  as  agriculture,  dairying,  and  fruit-growing ;  and  steps  should  be 
taken  by.  means  of  lectures  diuing  vacations,  and  on  other  suitable  occa 
sions  to  interest  teachers  in  the  work  of  science  teaching,  and  to  furnish 
them  with  information  calculated  to  assist  in  the  work  of  the  schools.  The 
lessons  mven  in  dairying  by  permission  of  the  Education  Department,  and 
by  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  in  various  parts  of  the 
colony  have  already  had  a  good  influence  in  awakening  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  teachers  and  interesting  the  children  in  their  home  life  and  surround- 
ings, and  an  extension  of  this  work  would  be  especially  valuable. 
Elementary  work  illustrating  the  principles  underlying  agriculture  would 
also  be  beneficial,  and  would  lay  a  foundation  and  cultivate  a  taste  for 
knowledge  of  this  character,  the  results  of  which  would  be  far-reaching. 
We  would  point  out,  however,  that  the  practice  followed  elsewhere  of 
teaching  this  work  wholly  from  text-books  is  one  that  is  absolutely  worth- 
less, and  that  the  only  guarantee  of  success  Ls  the  proper  carrying  out  of 
experimental  work,  combnied  with  occasional  visits  to  the  farm,  the  dairy, 
butter  factory,  or  orchard. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  which  apjjear  to  beset  the  introduction 
of  elementary  agricultural  education  into  our  State  schools^  the  result  of  the 
preliminary  efforts  so  far  put  forth  is  sufficiently  encouraging  to  justify  not 
only  the  continuance  of  such  instruction,,  but  ahio  to  warrant  as  in  recom- 
mending its  extension  throughout  the  rm;al  districts  of  the  colony. 

Our  present  system  of  primary  instruction  is  one  of  the  causes  tending  to 
divert  children's  attention  from  rural  indastries.  Too  often  they  regard 
fanning  occupations  as  dull  drudgery  and  lower  than  the  clerical  occupa- 
tions for  whicn  the  State  school  instruction  seems  the  natural  preparation. 
To  make  rural  life  attractive,  to  foster  the  development  of  our  natural 
resources,  to  elevate  and  encourage  hif^her  agricultural  education,  it  is 
essential  that  a  commencement  be  made  in  the  primary  schools. 

If  the  rudiments  of  agricultural  education  are  to  be  taught  efficiently,  the 
course  must  chiefly  be  confined  to  teaching  the  principles  underlying 
agricultural  practice  and  which  illustrate  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  to 
training  and  expanding  the  child's  powers  of  ooservation.  Our  experience 
so  far  has  shown  that  tnis  class  of  tuition  is  attractive  to  the  child.  Where- 
ever  such  instruction  has  been  inaugurated,  universal  interest  has  been 
evinced  in  the  subject  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  scholars. 

Such  teaching  discloses  an  intimate  connexion  between  school  education 
and  the  intelligent  application  of  principles  in  the  conduct  of  the  daily  work 
of  the  country  children.  It  awakens  a  new  life,  excites  an  impulse  to  work, 
reveals  attractive  features  in  what  has  hitherto  been  considered  menial 
work,  and  unfolds  elevating  influences  in  their  surroundings.  Tlie  boy  or 
girl  ceases  to  regard  manual  labour  as  distasteful,  and  the  higher  ideai  of 
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country  life  competes  with  the  counter  attractionn  to  l>e  found  in  the  cities. 
Happily  the 
schools  have 


Happily  the  eflEorts.  so  far,  in  introducing  such  teaching  in  our  county 
sive  met  witn  the  wann  approval  of  all  sections  of  the  teaching  staff. 


We  deem  it  absolutely  essential  that  the  teacher  of  such  subjects  should 
undergo  a  special  course  of  training. 

Teachers  should  attend  short  courses  at  the  Training  College  or  be 
grouped  at  centres  in  the  country  where  lecturers  could  attend  to  give 
practical  demonstrations  and  tuition.  The  evidence  of  the  teachers 
18  pleasing  testimony  of  their  willingness  and  anxiety  to  acquire  the 
requisite  training.  The  value  of  the  work  to  the  children  is  substantially 
appreciated. 

One  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  successful  adoption  of  teaching 
special  lessons  is  our  existing  system  of  "  payment  by  resulte."  We  desire 
to  record  the  opinion  that  its  total  abolition  will  assist  placing  elementary 
agricultural  education  on  a  progressive  and  lasting  basis. 

Whilst  the  details  of  the  lessons,  their  8coi)e,  illustration,  and  methods  of 
practical  demonstration  will  naturally  occupy  considerable  time  to  arrange 
and  compile,  yet  the  work  can  be  gradually  introduced.  Si)ecial  care  should 
be  taken  in  selecting  lessons  suitable  for  the  rural  industries  of  e^eh  locality, 
and  the  following?  subjects  may  l>c  included  : — 

Agricultiu'c.  Dairying.  Poultry-raising.       Insect  Posts. 

Horticulture.        Bee-keeping.        Gardening. 

The  question  of  the  ade(iuate  supply  of  scientific  apparatits  in  our  State 
schools  is  one  to  which  we  desire  again  to  make  reference.  The  practice 
of  the  Department  has  hitherto  been  to  defray  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  appa- 
ratus, and  the  teachers  are  expected  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  parents  in 
providing  the  balance  of  cost,  or  to  purchase  apimiutus  themselves,  and  we 
found  that  many  of  the  teachers  paid  the  whole  cost.  We  consider  that 
this  m  a  very  unsatisfactory  method  of  equipping  the  schools,  and  that 
teachers  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  supplement  the  cost  of  apparatus 
or  to  furnish  it  themselves.  We  must  deprecate  the  retention  of  such  a 
system,  and  while  it  is  true  that,  in  some  exceptional  case^  teachers  prefer 
to  provide  api^aratus  for  their  own  special  work,  so  as  to  be  able  to  carry 
it  with  them  ui)on  removal  to  another  school,  the  fact  remains  that  many 
teachers  are  penalized  bv  being  obliged  to  expend  money  on  the  purchase 
of  apparatus  which  should  properly  be  supplied  by  the  Department. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  tlie  proi)er  teacnmg  of  elementary  scientific  prin- 
ciples bearing  on  the  industries  of  the  various  districts  of  the  colony  should 
be  made  an  imixn-tant  branch  of  State  school  work,  and,  provided  our  sug- 

festions  are  carried  out  in  a  broad,  libeml,  and  sympathetic  spirit  by  the 
)epartraent  of  Education,  we  feel  that  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  such 
work  will  give  a  stimulus  and  zest  to  school  work,  more  esi)ecially  in  the 
rural  districts,  which  will  do  much  to  popularize  our  schools,  both  as 
regards  the  children  and  the  parents,  and  at  the  same  tune  will  create  an 
interest  in  the  natural  resources  of  the  colony. 

VII. — Domestic  Economy,  etc. 

(a)  Cookery. 

The  encouragement  and  extension  of  classes  of  cookery  in  connexion  with 
the  State  schools  of  the  colony  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  matter  which  deser^'es 
attention,  and  we  consider  that  this  is  a  form  of  practical  instruction  which 
is  likely  to  prove  very  beneficial  to  the  pupils  of  our  schools.  We  have 
taken  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  cookery  centre  established  by  the 
Department  of  Education  at  Queensberry  Street,  Carlton,  under  the 
manj^ement  of  Mrs.  Fawcett  Story,  and  we  were  strongly  impressed  with 
the  high  character  and  value  of  the  work  done  at  that  school.  The  results 
of  the  examination  recently  held  by  a  comi^etent  authority  are  most 
encouraging,  and  in  our  opinion  thoroughly  justify  the  Department  in  lU 
proposal  to  extend  the  teaching  of  cookery  to  the  Ballarat  and  Geelong 
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schools.    During  our  recent  visit  to  New  South  Wales  we  inspected  some 
of  the  cookery  classes  in  oijemtion  in  that  colony,  and  Mrs.  Story's  work  in 
organizing  and  developing  these  classes  was  spoken  of  in  ^neral  terms  o 
appreciation  by  the  New  South  Wales  educational  authorities. 

In  this,  as  m  other  branches  of  instruction  previously  referred  to,  the 
first  necessity  is  that  of  having  properly  trained  teachers,  and  we  are  pleased 
to  observe  that  the  matter  has  received  considerable  attention  at  the 
Carlton  centre.  We  would  recommend  that  as  soon  as  the  training  of 
competent  instructors  has  been  sufficiently  far  advanced,  an  extension  of 
these  classes  should  be  made  to  other  centres  of  the  colony,  and 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  value  of 
this  form  of  instruction,  both  in  the  eyes  of  parents  and  of  the  public 
generally,  will  do  much  to  dispel  the  feeling  that  practical  education  is  a 
matter  outside  the  peAe  of  primary  instruction  in  Victoria. 

(/>)  Lawndnf-toorlcy  etc. 

We  submit  also  that  the  Department  might  with  advantage  adopt  a 
system  of  lessons  in  domestic  economy,  laundry-work,  etc.,  and  that 
encouragement  should  be  afforded  teachers  to  undergo  a  course  of  study  in 
these  important  branches  of  educational  work. 

VIII. — Programme  of  Instruction. 

The  introduction  of  such  subjects  as  those  indicated  in  the  preceding 
pages  will  necessitate  a  thorough  revision  of  the  programme  of  instruction, 
and  members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Department,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  inspectors  of  schools,  are  agreed  that  the  existing  programme  is  too 
heavy,  in  spite  of  the  recent  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Department  to 
ri»nder  the  work  somewhat  lighter.  It  is  generally  conceded  by  the  De|)art- 
nient  that  some  action  will  need  to  be  taken,  so  as  to  provide  sufficient 
time,  without  lengthening  the  present  school  hours,  for  the  additional 
subjects  proposed  to  be  introduced.  From  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Commission,  there  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  work  in  grammar, 
geography,  and  writing  should  be  consiaerably  reduced,  and  that  the  work 
in  history  should  be  revised,  and  that  the  benefits  accruing  to 
the  children  from  the  newer  and  more  practical  work  will  more  than 
compensate  for  the  reduction.  It  does  not  lie  within  the  scope  of  this 
Commission  to  make  detailed  recommendations  as  to  the  modification  of 
the  programme  of  education ;  but,  from  the  evidence  tendered,  we  are 
satisfied  that  no  ^reat  difficulty  can  arise  in  the  adoption  of  a  satisfactory 
curriculum  covering  the  new  subjects.  We  suggest  that,  in  making  any 
alteration  or  modification  in  the  programme  of  instruction,  the  Department 
should  take  steps,  by  means  of  a  conference,  or  in  some  such  manner,  to 
ascertain  the  views  of  the  teaching  staff,  and  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the 
various  teachers'  associations,  the  ultimate  responsibility,  of  course,  resting 
with  the  inspectors. 

IX. — Efficiency  of  Educational  System. 

(flf)  Innj^ctor-General, 

We  have  placed  on  record  our  view  that  the  Department  has  not  been 
progressive;  further  that  certain  tendencies  of  late  years  have  been 
reactionary. 

It  is  apjiarent  that  the  mere  recommendations  as  to  reform  by  the  addi- 
tion of  new  subjects  or  methods  of  instruction  will  prove  valueless  if  the 
execution  of  the  reforms  be  intrusted  to  supine  or  incompetent  adminis- 
trators. 

The  educational  head  must  be  a  man  of  vigorous  mind.  A  great  departs 
ment  cannot  administer  itself.  The  most  cunningly  devised  scheme  of 
regulations  cannot  dispense  with  some  intelligent  personal  administration. 
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We  are  satisfied,  not  only  by  the  current  experience  of  the  adjoining 
colonies,  as  well  as  by  study  of  the  English,  Scotcn,  and  other  systems,  that 
the  educational  head  of  the  Department  must  be  invested  with — ^and, 
indeed,  trusted  to  exercise  a  large  measure  of  individual  responsibility. 
His  pasition  is  that  of  the  intellectual  centre  of  the  system.  Without  an 
intellectual  centre  the  system  becomes  inert.  The  Inspector-General  should 
be  in  actual  touch  with  the  life  and  teaching  of  the  school—  familiar  with 
its  work,  not  merely  by  rawling  written  reports  or  studvinK  automatically 
ascertained  percentages,  but  by  actual  observation  of  school  work  and 
teaching  in  tne  various  districts  of  the  colony.  This  is  not  a  mere  counsel 
of  perfection,  but  is  possible  of  fulfilment.  It  was  the  view  formerly  taken 
in  Victoria  of  the  duties  of  this  office,  and  it  is  adopted  in  South  Australia, 
and  also  adopted  under  conditions  involving  greater  difficulty  in  New 
South  Wales. 


(/>)  iTispectws, 

• 

The  importance  of  an  efficient  staflf  of  inspectors  need  not  be  insisted  on. 
It  should  l)e  numerically  sufficient,  and  consist  of  well-trained  men  of  good 
educational  attainments.  Further,  an  inspector  should  be  a  man  of 
character  and  determination.  He  must  be  more  than  the  combination  of  a 
scholar  and  reporter.  No  combination  of  examination  and  seniority  tests 
is  a  sufficient  guai-antee  of  efficiency.  Like  the  inf<»nt  mistress,  he  should 
lK)sHess  siiecial  personal  qualifications  for  his  position.  His  function  is  not 
akin  to  that  of  a  detective  or  even  an  auditor.  He  is  to  judge  school  work, 
to  encourage  individual  effort,  to  see  that  within  the  system  the  individu- 
ality of  the  teaiiher  is  allowed  fullest  scoi)e,  and  that  the  faculties  of  the 
children  are  developed  by  sound  teaching  and  complete  organization. 

The  work  of  the  departmental  inspectors  is  not  conducted  under  con- 
ditions that  make  for  the  exercise  of  these  qualities. 

There  are  not  enough  inspectors — even  liefore  the  staff  was  reduced  by 
retrenchment  the  staff  was  insufficient.  The  inspection  of  schools  has 
suffered — it  must  necessarily  \ye  hiu'ried.  On  this  point  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Frank  Tate  and  Mr.  H.  F.  Kix  was  very  pronounced. 

Mr.  Tate  stated  the  area  of  his  district  was  5,400  square  miles,  with 
136  schools.  Each  school  has  to  be  examined  twice  a  year — once  for  method, 
once  for  results— the  work  involving  sometimes  driving  20  or  25 
miles  per  day  ;  in  fact,  this  inspector  has  to  spend  two-fifths  of  his 
time  in  travelling.  The  result  is  that  the  work  is  conducted  at  extreme 
pressure,  and  the  inspectors  have  insufficient  time  to  keep  up  with  educa- 
tional progress.  In  the  schools  themselves  it  was  stated  that  the  inspectors 
are  too  much  overworked  to  fully  test  how  knowledge  is  being  acquired— 
that  is,  the  method  of  teaching.  The  result  system  also  narrows  tne  work 
of  the  inspector  as  well  as  of  the  teacher — the  school  work  tends  to  become 
cramped  and  mechanical.  The  success  of  the  system,  to  adopt  the  language 
of  this  witness,  depends  ultimately  upon  the  personality  of  the  teachers 
and  the  inspectors.  Teachers  are  needed  who  have  culture  and  knowledge 
of  the  best  principle's  of  education.  Having  tliase  principles,  they  should 
have  liberty  to  carry  them  into  practice.  The  system  tends  to  make 
teaching  cramped  and  mechanical,  and  is  utterly  condemned.  The  opinion 
wa.s  exi>ressed  that  if  the  English  method  of  inspection  were  supplemented 
by  an  examination,  if  necessary,  by  the  insi>ector,  very  great  good  would 
come  of  it. 

Mr.  Rix  was  very  pronounced  as  to  the  difficulties  under  which  the 
inspectors'  work  was  carried  out,  and  the  fact  that  justice  to  education 
could  not  be  done  under  the  system,  and  as  to  the  necessity  of  annual  con- 
ferences of  insi)ectors. 

The  advantage  of  the  Teachers'  Associations  making  suggestions  to  be 
considered  by  the  inspectors,  and  the  benefits  to  be  denved  from  the 
circulation  of  ideas  as  to  teaching,  were  repeatedly  urged  by  witneiases. 

Many  of  the  inspectors*  reports  pointed  out  year  after  year  the  necessity 
for  reforms  and  amendment.  Although  generally  (not  invariably)  printeci, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  these  reiKirts  receive  the  attention  they  deserve. 
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PracticaUy  there  i«  no  circulation  of  ideas  in  the  Department,  and  the  more 
progressive  section  of  the  inspectors  are  in  the  position  of  having  their 
reports  received  without  attention,  or  most  of  their  suggestions  ignored  at 
such  conferences  as  may  be  summoned. 
The  position  of  an  inspector  in  a  live  system  would  be  vastly  ditferent. 

He  should  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  actually  judging  the 
value  of  the  work  done  ;  should  make  hmiself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
methods  of  training  by  actual  observation  of  the  teacher  at  work,  and  by 
other  suitable  methods,  and  reporting  to  a  Chief  Inspector  who  has 
personal  grip  of  the  system.  The  results  of  such  judgment  should  constitute 
the  teacher's  record. 

This  system  has  long  been  in  full  force  in  New  8outh  Wales  and  South 
Australia,  and  though  the  teacher's  salary  is  fixed  in  those  colonies,  all 
experts — from  Mr.  Brodribb  in  1887,  and  Messrs.  Topp^and  Main,  in  1888, 
to  the  present  day — agree  that  the  industry  and  enthusiasm  of  the  teaching 
staff  is  quite,  equal  to  that  in  Victoria.  The  consequence  is  that,  untram- 
melled by  mechanical  restrictions  imi^elling  to  a  policy  of  cram,  the  school 
work  becomes  more  free  and  efficient,  the  teacher  is  emancii)ated,  and  the 
inspector  can  fulfil  his  highest  fimctions  in  encouraging  and  co-oi>erating 
with  the  teacher  in  the  true  education  of  his  pupils. 

No  danger  need  be  feared  in  proceeding  to  the  abolition  of  thq  system  of 

Eayments  by  results  in  the  mode  indicated  in  this  Report.  In  this' connexion, 
oweyer,  we  desire  to  insist  on  the  strength  it  will  give  to  the  system  of  in- 
spection. No  doubt  it  will  invest  the  position  of  an  inspector  with  more  re- 
sponsibility than  at  present ;  but  this  should  be  inseparable  from  the  office. 
An  inspector  will  have  to  report  on  the  teacher,  and  his  report  will  largely 
determine  the  teacher's  record  and  future.  Resix)nsibilitv  must  rest  some- 
where, and  to  seek  to  evade  its  necessity  by  a  mechanical  method  of 
measuring  intellectual  work  of  teaching  is  to  lessen  the  intellectual  element 
and  to  increase  the  mechanical  element  in  teaching  itself. 

During  recent  years,  vacancies  in  the  inspectoral  staff  have  been  filled  by 
the  promotion  of  teachers,  the  essential  qualifications  being  apparentlv 
scholastic  ones.  These  by  no  means  guarantee  the  possession  of  all 
other  necessary  qualifications.  If  life  is  to  be  infused  into  the  system,  the 
very  best  men  must  be  obtained,  whether  from  within  or  without  the 
Public  Service.  Some  of  the  evidence  given  before  the  Commission 
showed  that  some  disinclination  exists  amon^  a  part  of  the  staff  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  making  reports  which  might  involve  a  lowering  of 
teachers'  salaries  for  inefficient  teaching.  We  trust  this  is  not  a  general 
feature,  and  would  prefer  to  believe  that  the  unwillingness  to  take 
responsibility  is  less  a  personal  defect  inherent  in  any  of  the  inspectors 
than  the  outcome  of  a  system  by  which  responsibility  has  been  with- 
drawn from  them.  If  invested  with  this  responsibility  it  would  speedily 
come  to  be  exercised  wisely. 

.  .  ..... 

But  the  narrowing  effects  of  the  system  must  weaken  the  sense  of  respon- 
sibility. A  perusal  of  the  confidential  instructions  issued  by  the  Department 
to  inspectors  tends  to  establish  this.  A  machine-like  ^stem  makes 
niachine-like  men,  and  the  unsympathetic  attitude  of  the  Department  to 
its  inspectors'  reports,  and  its  api)arent  indifference  to  their  contents  does 
not  tend  to  develop  initiative  but  rather  to  smother  it. 

A  comparison  between  the  Victorian  instructions  and  the  English  code 
strikingly  illustrates  the  difference  between  a  regulation-bound  system  and 
the  system  of  freedom.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  latter  reveals  a  policy  of 
confidence  in  the  work  of  men  of  character  and  ability.  The  visits  are  not 
intended  as  visits  of  surprise  or  of  an  inquisitorial  or  detective  character, 
but  to  enable  the  inspector  to  judge  of  discipline  and  organization,  and  to 
aid  teachers  by  advice  or  discussion. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  restraint  on  teachers  and  inspectors  in  this  colony 
must  have  the  evil  effects  dep<wed  to  by  nearly  all  the  witnesses  before  the 
Commission  and  supported  by  the  answers  and  testimony  of  educationalists 
of  note,  and  the  nature  of  the  inspector  must  l>e  "  subdued  to  what  it 
works  in." 
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Investing  the  inspectors  with  the  greater  powers  and  increased  responsi- 
bilities, a  course  involved  in  the  aoolition  of  the  result  system,  would 
speedily  increase  the  ability  and  sense  of  responsibility  of  the  abler  men. 

•  •••••• 

There  is  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  staff  could  be  made  to  respond 
to  the  request,  and  we  have  no  doubt  would  gladly  welcome  it 

Of  coiu-sc  this  involves  the  continuous  selection  of  men  by  some  more 
effective  procedure  than  the  existing  IMblic  Sei'vice  Boanl  methods. 

Inspectors  conferences  should  be  i>eriodically  held,  and  the  residts  and 
questions  discussed  printed  in  the  Annual  Reixn-t  presented  t4>  Parliament. 

Inspectors  shoulcf  r^nort  annually,  and  not  biennially.  Their  reix>rts 
f»hould  be  printed.  Tne  pi-actice  occasionally  pursued  of  eliminating 
recommendations  from  the  report  of  an  inspector  tecause  they  are  against 
he  Department's  policy  at  the  time  is  open  to  serious  objection.  It  involves 
the  suppression  of  criticisni  from  what  may  possibly  be  the  only  sources 
whence  the  public  can  receive  inforniation. 

Dr.  Pearson,  speaking  on  this  subject  on  29th  March,  1890,  Miid  : — 

"  Parliament  and  the  country  had  a  right  to  know  from  the  inspectors,  as 
experts,  whether  the  system  was  doing  good  work,  and  if  the  Dei>artment 
once  adopted  the  practice  of  suppressing  unfavorable  reports  or  un- 
favorable passages  in  them^  and  printed  only  their  favorable  reports,  the 
consequences  would  be  most  deplorable." 

In  strong  contrast  to  the  resentment  of  criticisms  of  the  Department's 
|)olicy  is  the  English  system,  where,  on  the  abolition  of  payment  by  results 
(payment  to  school  authorities,  not  teachers),  the  departmental  report 
contains  the  inspectors*  statements,  frankly  approving  or  condemning  the 
new  iK)licy  according  t«>  the  conscientious  judgment  of  the  individual 
ins]>ector. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  jKiriodical  exchange  of  inspectors  in  the 
various  districts  both  town  and  country,  would  be  of  great  advantage  to 
the  educational  progress  of  the  colony,  and  tend  to  vitalize  the  whole 
system  of  insjjection. 

(c)  TeackevB, 

The  teai^hers'  organizations  should  be  encouraged  to  hold  conferences, 
and  the  resolutions  arrived  at  should  l^e  formally  presented  to  the  Depart- 
ment and  be  included  in  the  Annual  Report. 

Circulars  of  instruction  should  also  be  issued  by  the  Department. 
District  libraries  of  rei^orts  and  works  relating  to  education  should  be 
established.  The  library  of  the  Education  Deiiartment  should  be 
modernized  and  enlarged.  It  should  be  extended,  completed,  and  kept  up 
to  date  by  arrangements  lieing  made  to  get  [)romptly  all  the  records  from 
the  leading  official  world  centres. 

The  hostile  attitude  of  the  Dejiartnient,  at  all  events  in  the  past^  to  the 
abolition  of  the  result  system  seems  to  l>e  in  the  fear  lest  imymg  the 
teachers  fixed  salaries  would  result  in  their  work  being  careless  and 
indifferent.  We  see  no  reason  to  fear  this.  On  the  contrary,  every  member 
of  the  Commission  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  as  a  class  the  teachers 
are  a  body  of  men  that  the  community  may  feel  proud  of.  They  include 
very  many  enthusiastic  men,  who  display  the  keenest  interest  in  their 
life-work.  It  is  their  life-work,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is 
seldom  used  as  an  avenue  to  another  career.  Even  the  disabilities  and 
deprivations  to  which  they  have  l)een  subjected  during  the  retrenchment 
Tieriod  have  not  destroyed  the  interest  taken  in  their  work,  although  dis- 
heai'tening  influences  have  undoubtedly  existed. 

We  feel  that  the  teaching  staff  is  capable  of  doing  work  of  a  verj;  high 
order  if  freed  from  the  trommels  of  the  result  system.  The  Commission  is 
satisfied  as  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teaching  staff  as  a  whole,  and  when  it 
is  remembered  that  this  has  been  maintained  in  the  face  of  discouraging 
retrenchments  and  losses  of  promotion  on  every  side,  it  is  doubly 
gratifying.  We  are  quite  satisfied  that  with  a  reorganization  of  the 
administrative  and  inspectoral  staff  a  class  of  teachers  already  exists  both 
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capable  and  willing  to  assist  in  reforming  our  system,  and  at  least  bring  it 
up  to  the  level  of  other  countries.  The  result  system  might  have  been 
necessary  when  the  only  teachers  available  included  a  large  number  of 
unqualified  or  partly  qualified  men,  but  this  cannot  l>e  said  of  the  present 
staff. 

(d)  Pupil  TecLchers  and  Monitors, 

The  existing  method  of  appointment  of  pupil  teachers  has  been  brought 
under  our  notice,  and  it  would  appear  that  there  is  room  for  reform  in  Uiis 
direction.  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  that  a  life  tenure  is  given  to 
pupil  teachers  of  one  yeai*'s  standing,  and  that  these  teachers  may  have  been 
seen  onlv  once  by  the  district  inspector.  In  view  of  the  excessive  compe- 
tition which  existe  for  appointment  to  these  positions  in  Victoria,  we  think 
that  some  stricter  supervision  should  be  exercised  bjr  the  Department  over 
pujoil  teachers  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their  capabilities,  apart  from  the 
abuitjr  topass  mere  examinations^  before  they  receive  the  status  of  teachers. 
Even  in  England,  where  the  conditions  of  the  teaching  profession  are  such 
as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  obtain  suitable  t^upll  teachers,  it  is 
found  necessary  to  impose  guarded  conditions  as  to  special  recommendation 
by  an  inspector,  and  we  believe  that  the  adoption  of  a  similar  plan  in  this 
colony  would  tend  to  improve  the  class  of  pupil  teachers.  Mr.  Inspector 
Rix  expi-esses  the  opinion  that  "  it  must  anect  the  service  iiyuriously  to 
give  a  life  tenure  to  failures  as  teachers,  and  it  is  most  difficult  to  get  rid  of 
them  under  the  present  order  of  things." 

The  practice  of  the  Department  of  withdrawing  first-class  pupil  teachers 
from  their  schools  for  rebeving  duty,  and  the  substitution  of  monitors  or 
6th  class  pupils,  is  one  that,  in  our  opinion,  must  seriously  affect  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools,  and  from  the  evidence  placed  before  us  it  is  clear 
that  this  practice  during  a  recent  period  has  become  unfortunately  too 
prevalent  One  witness,  giving  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Victorian  §tate 
School  Teachers*  Union,  referred  to  a  complaint  made  by  a  metropolitan 
head  teacher  to  the  Union,  that  on  a  given  day  no  less  than  eight  pupil 
teachers  were  withdrawn  from  his  school  staff  for  relieving  duty,  or  from 
other  causet^  and  their  places  filled  by  6th  class  pupils.  This  fact  points  to 
a  remarkable  want  of  organization  on  the  part  of  the  Department,  and 
shows  clearly  the  necessity  for  a  properly  maintained  staff  of  relieving 
teachers.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  under  such  conditions  as  these,  h^d 
teachers  are  compelled  to  work  for  result  exaniinations,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  mention  this  fact  to  show  how  unfair  is  the  practice  of  sending 
pupil  teachers  on  relieving  duty — not  only  to  the  teachers,  but  to  the 
pupils.  We  have  previously  referred  to  the  reiwrt  of  Messrs.  Main  and 
Topp,  and  although  attention  was  directed  by  them  in  that  reiiort  as  far 
back  as  1889,  to  the  gieat  disadvantage  laboui-ed  under  by  the  schools 
through  the  withdrawal  of  puinl  teachers  for  relieving  work,  and  the  con- 
swpient  prejudicial  eftcot  on  the  efficiency  of  the  scjiooLs,  no  atti>iupt  has 
licen  iiia*le  by  the  dciKntmciit  to  effect  a  remedy,  Hnd,4U  fact,  the  evil  has 
l»ceii  gi*e;«tly  inlcnsilied. 

One  clftct  of  the  {lassing  of  Act  No.  V<M)i  in  inya,  was  the  amMiiulment 
of  monitors  to  a  limited  extent  in  certain  schools,  and  we  think  that  the 
employment  uf  monitors  is  to  be  commended,  provided  their  duties  are 
sucn  as  to  afford  training  in  school  work,  and  to  enable  them  to  qualify  for 
the  higher  jjosition  of  \m\A\  teachers.  We  desire  to  point  out,  however, 
that  the  monitorial  system  is  one  that  is  open  to  abuse,  and  that  strict  care 
should  be  taken  to  clearly  define  the  limits  and  the  nature  of  the  teaching 
work  expected  from  them. 

{e)  Result  System, 

As  stated  in  our  preliminary  remarks,  our  Commission  does  not  specify 
this  subject,  yet  its  scope  includes  an  inquiry  as  to  the  means  to  be  adopted 
for  the  better  provision  of  a  svstematic  and  graduated  course  of  technical 
instruction.  We  feel  it  would  be  futile  to  make  mere  recf»mmendations, 
without  considering  whether  they  could  l)e  duly  carried  out  with  the 
existing  methods  of  testing  school  work.    We  were  consetiuently  conii>elled 
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to  make  a  thorough  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  the  present  system  of  iiay- 
ment  of  teachers  by  results  of  examinations. 

We  have  had  a  large  amount  of  evidence  placed  before  us  by  inspectors 
of  schools,  and  teachers*  associations,  and  also  liy  teachers  independently  of 
these  associations,  as  well  as  by  others  interested  in  the  subiect ;  and  we  also 
made  the  system  the  subject  of  inquiry  and  study. 

In  addition,  statements  from  competent  authorities  liave  been  furnished, 
setting  forth  the  arguments  both  for  and  against  the  continuance  of  the 
result  system 

The  principle  of  payment  by  results  was  adopted  in  Victoria  by  the  Boaixl 
of  Education  in  1863,  and  the  object  of  the  Board  in  introducing  the  system 
is  stated  to  have  been  twofold— (1)  to  induce  greater  assiduitv  on  the  part 
of  the  teaching  staft,  and  (2)  to  advance  the  minimum  standard  of  efficiency 
in  ]>rimary  schools.  We  can  well  conceive  that  at  this  early  stage  in  the 
history  of  the  educational  movement  in  this  colony,  some  such  policy  was 
absolutely  essential,  and  as  will  be  8ho^vn  further  on,  the  position  of 
Victoria  in  regard  to  educational  matters  was  at  that  period  very  similar  to 
that  of  England  under  the  revised  CJode  of  1862.  At  a  time  when  the 
educational  system  of  the  colony  was  only  partially  organized,  when  the 
training  of  teachers  had  not  been  undertaken,  and  the  necessity  for 
uniformity  existed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Bcjard  of  Education  had 
strong  reasons  for  inaugurating  the  system  referred  to,  and  that  valuable 
work  was  done.  That  the  deficient  qualifications  and  training  of  teachers 
were  largely  the  reasons  for  the  introduction  of  the  system  is  evidenced  by 
the  statment  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Venables,  then  an  inspector  of  schools,  who, 
although  a  firm  advocate  of  the  result  system,  in  referring  to  pa^pnents  by 
results  in  one  of  his  rei)orts  stated  that  - "  Could  a  thoroughly  emcient  and 
skilled  teacher  be  secured  for  every  school  its  necessity  would  become  in  a 
great  measure  obsolete."    It  is  jjurely  a  tentative  system. 

The  system  adopted  in  1863  has  been  modified  from  time  to  time  in 
regard  to  methods  of  examination,  concessions  as  to  '*age  test,''  the 
standard  of  examinations  and  the  introduction  of  a  merit  grant ;  but  the 
general  principles  of  the  system  have  practically  remained  unaltered  to  the 
present  day. 

One  prominent  feature  of  the  evidence  laid  before  us  by  the  administra- 
tive officers  of  the  Department  and  by  other  witnesses  was  that  in  consider- 
ing the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  result  system,  the  effect  upon 
the  teaching  stalf  was  assumed  to  be  of  the  first  importance,  while  the 
effect  upon  the  child  was  only  looked  upon  as  a  secondary  matter, 
deserving  little  or  no  consideration.  While  it  is  important  that  the 
teaching  staff  should  work  under  the  best  mssible  conditions  the  question 
of  paramount  importance  is  the  effect  of  the  system  \i\}on  the  children 
whom  the  State  has  undertaken  'to  educate.  From  this  aspect  the  result 
system  is  injurious  in  the  extreme. 

It  is  admitted  by  the  advocates  of  the  result  system  that  one  object  aimed 
at  is  to  secure  uniformity  of  work,  and,  in  our  opinion,  this  uniformity  is 
detrimental,  not  only  to  the  weak  and  l)ackward  children,  but  also  to  tnase 
who  are  brighter  ana  more  intelligent.  The  striving  after  a  uniformity  of 
standard  has  led  to  a  system  of  cramming,  concerning  which  the  complaints 
on  all  sides  are  most  bitter.  It  is  innnted  out  by  the  Senior  Insijcctor  of 
Schools  (Mr.  Holland)  that  this  tendency  is  more  marke<l  in  tlie  large 
town  schools  where  high  percentages  are  obtained  than  in  the  smaller 
roiintry  schools  in  which  the  ])en!entages  are  only  normal,  and  it  will  thus 
^>e  seen  that  craniming  is  most  prevalent  where  it  is  also  most  injurious- 
in  the  schools  with  large  attendances  of  pupils.  The  mental  effect  of  a 
system  of  forcing  dull  and  backward  children  must  be  of  the  most  imurious 
cnaracter,  and  we  can  easily  understand  that  the  school  life  of  such  children 
must  be  unattractive  and  unhiftppy.  One  of  the  oldest  inspectors  in  the 
Department  has  stated  in  evidence  that  the  result  system  '*  limits  the 
development  of  intelligence  in  a  child."  and  it  has  been  shown  conclusively 
that  under  this  system  the  bright  intelligent  pupil  is  kept  back,  and  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  securing  only  the  minimum  standard  of  efficiency,  or, 
as  one  witness  aj)tly  describes  it  -"  a  forcing  up  to  and  a  ])runing  back  to  an 
arbitmry  pass  standard."  The  effect  of  the  syrstem  of  ]jayment  by  results  is  one 
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that  demands  serious  attention,  it  being  clear  that  much  of  our  educational 
work  must  be  largely  neutralized  by  a  system  of  cram  on  the  one  hand^  and 
of  retarding  influence  on  the  other.  The  true  ideal  of  education  is  to 
encourage  and  stimulate  as  far  as  possible  the  individuality  of  pupils,  and 
not  to  turn  out  machine-made  products.  It  has  been  stated  with  evident 
pride  by  one  of  the  in8i)ectors  of  schools  that  the  country  child  receives 
precisely  the  same  education  as  the  town  child,  but,  in  our  opinion,  this 
very  uniformity  is  a  serious  defect  of  the  system.  Unless  more  freedom 
be  given  to  members  of  the  teaching  staff  to  teach  broadly  and  effectively 
we  must  be  content  to  retain  a  mechanical  unpractical  system  of  education, 
and  to  lag  behind  more  progressive  peoples. 

That  the  character  of  the  education  afforded  our  children,  apart  from  the 
considerations  referred  to  above,  has  been  preiudicially  affected  by  the 
operation  of  the  result  system  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  our  in- 
vestigations, and  the  opinion  has  been  generally  expressed  by  educationalists 
of  standing  that  the  outcome  of  such  a  system  can  only  be  mechanical  and 
restricted  teaching.  This  must  necessarily  be  so  from  the  fact  that  the 
examinations,  upon  which  a  portion  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  depends,  are 
in  themselves  mechanical  and  restricted.  Mr.  Inspector  Rix  states  that — 
"  the  chief  object  of  result  examinations  is  to  assess  salaries  rather  than  to 
test  the  value  of  the  education  given."  and  this  opinion  is  borne  out  by 
the  evidence  of  teachers  generally.  Another  witness,  Mr.  Frank  Tate, 
says—"  The  examinations  under  present  conditions  test  facts,  not  mental 
developments Teaching  becomes  narrow  and  illiberal,  examina- 
tion becomes  stereotyped,  and  classification  and  promotion  (of  teachers) 
automatic.'' 

Dealing  next  with  the  effect  of  the  system  upon  the  teaching  staff,  there 
has  been  a  solid  array  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  system  is  most  inequit- 
able in  its  operation,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  fails  in  one  of  4ts  first 
objects,  the  rewarding  of  good  work  and  the  punishment  of  inefficient  teachers. 
It  would  naturally  be  expected  that  in  a  system  designed  to  secure  the  best 
possible  effort  on  the  part  of  teachera,  and  one  in  which  a  portion  of  the 
teacher's  salary  is  affected,  the  methods  of  examination  would  be  most 
complete  and  searching.  We  find,  however,  that  the  greatest  dissatisfaction 
exists  throughout  the  teaching  staff,  and  that  the  examinations  are  hurried 
and  superficial,  and  many  of  tne  inspectors  complain  that  they  are  unable 
to  discharge  their  duties  to  their  own  or  the  teachers'  satisfaction  owing  to 
the  overpressure  of  work.  This  complaint  is  made,  both  in  town  and 
country.  Surely  a  matter  of  such  vital  importance  as  the  testing  of  the 
work  of  our  educational  system  demands  the  most  careful  and  painstaking 
examination  from  the  point  of  view  of  efficiency  alone,  but  when  it  is 
remembered  also  that  in  addition  a  portion  of  the  income  of  teachers  must 
dejpend  upon  the  examinations,  then  it  becomes  ia  matter  for  serious 
reflection.  We  find  further  that  by  the  operation  of  the  result  system, 
teachers  are  in  many  cases  not  paia  on  the  results  of  their  own  work,  but 
on  the  restdts  of  the  work  of  yther  teachers  in  the  same  school.  Thus 
Mr.  Inspector  Summons  in  his  evidence  i)oints  out  that  in  a  school  of 
27  teachers,  only  seven  were  paid  by  results,  while  the  remaining 
teachers  (pupil  teiachers  and  monitors)  were  ]>aid  fixed  salaries.  Thus  the 
result  payment  to  the  head  teacher  and  assistants  de^iends  largely  on  the 
work  done  by  the  junior  teachers  of  the  school,  and  this  is  the  case  in  all 
large  schools  throughout  the  colony.  The  teachers'  result  payments 
are  also  affected  sometimes  very  considerably  by  circumstances  over 
which  they  can  possibly  have  no  control,  such  as  epidemics,  absences  from 
examinations^  etc. 

With  an  imperfect  system  of  examinations,  and  varying  conditions 
affecting  the  work  of  teachers,  it  is  only  too  easy  to  understand  that 
the  system  has  become  unpopular  amongst  the  class  which  it  so  largely 
affects.  ,  ... 

It  u)  implied  that  our  teachers  are  capable  only,  of  doing  effective  and 
honest  work  by  the  application  of  some  such  system,  but  the  experience  of 
ike  other  colonies  ^oes  to  show  that  this  is  not  the  case,  ana  that  no 
evil  results  have  followed  the  absence  of  such  an  **  incentive  "  to  work.  It 
is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Inspector  Rix  in  hi.s  statement  appended,  that  during 
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the  suspension  of  payments  by  results  in  Victoria  in  1886-87,  our  teachers 
worked  as  hard,  if  not  harder,  than  they  had  done  before  or  since.  Even 
admitting  that  a  small  percentage  of  the  teaching  staff  requires  spurring 
to  increased  exertion,  it  can  hardly  be  argued  that  this  is  a  sufficient 
jastification  for  the  larger  body  of  hard-working  teachers  being  penalized 
and  limited  by  this  system. 

Summarizing  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  by  witnesses  and 
others  against  the  retention  of  the  result  system,  it  is  pointed  out : — 

1.  That  dull  children  are  unduly  forced,  while  brighter  children  arc 

kept  at  a  stand-still. 

2.  That  "  cramming  "  is  encouraged,  and  true  education  sacrificed  to 

instruction. 

3.  That  it  is  a  test  of  fact-acciuisition  rather  than  of  mental  develoi>- 

ment. 

4.  That  the  teaching  is  narrow  and  cramped,  instead  of  being  liberal 

in  spirit. 

5.  That  the  inspection  is  mechanical,  and  relies  largely  ui)on  the 

individual  and  written  test,  which  is  inapplicable  to   many 
subjects. 

6.  That  teachers  are  often  paid  on  the  results  of  work  of  other 

teachers. 

7.  That  teachers  often  suffer  in  their  result  payments  through  causes 

beyond  their  own  control. 

8.  That  the  system  is  in  operation  in  no  other  English-speaking 

countrjr. 

9.  That  it  is  not  essential  to  the  honest  perfonnance  of  work,  this 

being  demonstrated  by  teachers  of  other  colonies. 
10,  That  proper  recognition  cannot   be  ^ven  to  primary  technical 
school  work  while  such  a  system  remams  in  operation. 


After  having  fully  considered  the  oi^eration  and  bearing  of  the  result 
system  in  Victoria,  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  under  this 
system  it  will  be  impossible  to  introduce  the  subjects  of  practical  education 
into  the  curriculmn  with  any  degree  of  success,  and  that  om*  recommenda- 
tions in  regard  to  these  subjects  will  be  of  no  avail  while  the  existing 
methods  of  controlliuj^  and  testing  school  work  continue.  Bearing  in  mind 
the  importance  of  bringing  our  educational  system  up  to  the  level  of  other 
countries,  and  also  the  prejudicial  effects  of  the  result  system,  even  on  the 
present  curriculiim,  we  are  compelled  to  recommend  the  total  abolition  of 
the  result  system,  and  the  suMtitution  of  a  system  of  payments  of  fixed 
salaries  combined  with  a  searching  method  of  inspection  in  lieu  of 
individual  examinations  by  the  Department's  inspectors  in  all  schools 
which  maintain  a  fair  degree  of  efficiency.  The  school  work  should  be 
tested,  as  far  as  iK)s.sible,  by  class  examinations  as  well  as  by  general 
methods  of  insfiection,  and  the  visits  of  the  inspectors  should  not  l»e  at 
stated  periods.  Examinations  by  the  inspector  should  not  l>e  res<.>rted  to 
where  he  is  able  to  satisfy  himself  that  a  high  level  of  efficiencv  is  being 
maintained.  Power  should  be  given  to  retain  schools  under  the  present 
examination  system  where  there  appears  to  be  any  deterioration  of  work  or 
lack  of  ener^y^  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  a  particular  school.  That  this 
alteration  wiU  entail  greater  responsibility  upon  inspectors  is  admitted,  but 
we  hold  that  this  responsibility  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  best  interests 
of  our  educational  system. 

(/)  Recent  Changes  by  Legislation,  Regvlations,  etc. 

....  We  publish  with  this  Report  a  statement  furnished  by  the 
Secretary  for  Education,  setting  forth  the  details  as  to  retrenchments 
carried  out  by  legislation  and  by  administration  [see  below  Appendix],  and 
a  glance  at  this  statement  will  show  conclusively  that  the  zeal  tor  retrench- 
ment has  evidently  outrun  the  discretion  of  the  administrative  heads  of  the 
Department,  and  will  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  public  that  our 
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national  system  of  education  has  been  considerably  impaired,  and  that 
the  movement  of  the  Department  has  been  one  of  retrogression  rather 
than  of  progress. 

Amongst  other  items,  we  would  es(>ecially  refer  to  a  saving  of  £7,700 
on  the  training  of  teacners ;  a  reduction  in  teachers'  salaries  and  result 
payments  of  £128,091  ;  the  abolition  of  bonuses  to  head  masters  for  train- 
ing pupil  teachers ;  a  saving  of  £7,000  by  the  withdrawal  of  scholarshij^s  : 
a  i-eduction  in  the  number  of  truant  officers,  which  involved  a  decrease  ot 
exiHjnditure  of  £6,000  ;  the  stoppage  of  kindergarten  exjienditure  ;  a  saving 
of  £37,000  by  amalgamation  of  t^hools  ;  a  reduction  of  £7,000  in  grants  for 
the  maintenance  of  school  buildings  ;  a  considerable  decrease  in  exiH5ndi- 
ture  in  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  and  a  reduction  of  £8,000  on  the 
maintenance  of  technical  schools. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  reduction  in  the  expenditure  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department  of  nearly  £200,000  per  annum  could  be  effected  wiUiout 
some  corresponding  detenoration  in  the  character  and  value  of  the  instruc- 
tion given  m  our  State  schools,  and  although  in  some  few  instances  we 
recognise  the  necessity  for  retrenchments,  owing  to  expenditure  having 
been  increased  in  the  more  prosperous  years,  yet  we  are  8atis6ed  that  the 
system  has  been  injured.  It  is  important  to  notice,  too,  that  under  this 
policy  the  services  of  some  of  the  best  members  of  the  teaching  staff  were 
lost  to  the  Department  by  retirement,  and  it  is  significant  to  note  that  for 
the  sake  of  an  immediate  showing  of  saving,  the  pension  list  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department  was  increased  from  £23,982  in  1891-92  to  £72,081  in 
1897-98 ;  while  teachers,  many  of  whom  were  in  the  prime  of  life,  were 
enabled  to  withdraw  from  the  Deoartment  with  pensions,  and  to  enter  into 
competition  with  private  teachers  less  fortunately  placed,  and  with  workers 
in  other  avenues  of  employment. 

In  November  of  the  same  year  (1893)  an  Act  was  })a^d  reducing  the 
minimum  and  niaximum  salaries  to  be  iiaid  to  teachei*s  in  each  class,  and 
although  this  lemslation  did  not  affect  salaries  paid  at  the  time  of  the  Act, 
it  applied  to  all  new  appointments  and  to  teachers  promoted  from  one 
class  to  another.  In  his  statement  on  the  effect  of  regrading  schools,  Mr. 
Inspector  Rix  refers  to  the  operation  of  this  Act,  and  remarks  that  the  Act 
"coidd  have  no  other  effect  than  to  retard  promotion  by  merit,"  and  that  a 
teacher  would  take  at  least  31  years,  if  he  got  promotion  from  class  to  class 
without  a  single  day's  delay,  to  pass  through  the  five  classes.  The  result 
of  this  legislation  must  be  that  the  teachers  in  charge  of  our  most 
important  schools  will  be  men  far  past  the  prime  of  life.  Even  before  the 
retarding  influence  on  promotions  of  teachers  caused  by  the  passage  of  this 
Act  (No.  1334)  it  was  recognised  by  competent  authorities  that  the  slow 
rate  of  promotion  mitst  have  a  prejudicial  effect,  and  Messrs.  Main  and 
Topp,  reporting  on  this  subject  in  1889,  stated  : — 

"  The  fact  that  the  head  piasters  and  head  mistresses  of  the  large  schools 
in  New  South  Wales  are  in  the  |»riine  of  life,  while  teachers  m  similar 
IMjsitions  in  Victorian  school;  have  arrived  at  an  age  when  the  full  physical 
vigour  is  in  most  cases  considerably  diminished,  must  have  a  tendency  to 
give  the  schools  of  the  former  colony  an  advantage  over  ours." 

And  in  their  summary  to  the  report,  these  gentlemen  refer  to  "the 
greater  prominence  given  to  skill  and  industry  in  determining  promotions 
in  New  South  Wales,  so  that  comparatively  young  men  may  hope  to  attain 
the  highest  positions." 

Then  again,  in  January,  1895,  a  further  retrenchment  Act  (No.  1382), 
known  as  the  Kegrading  of  Schools  Act,  was  brought  into  operation.  .    .   . 

We  may  here  refer  to  the  upjiist  operation  of  the  15th  section  of  Act 
No.  1302,  bv  which  teachers  in  the  first  sub-class  of  their  class  are  enabled 
to  rise  in  classification  with  their  schools  often  at  the  expense  of  more 
deserving  teachers 

All  the  witnesses  examined  by  the  Commission  on  the  question  were 
nnanimous  in  stating  that  the  policy  of  amalgamation  of  schools  has  been 
detrimental  to  the  emciencv  of  the  educational  system,  and  that  the  super- 
vision by  head  teachers  has  been  weakened  very  considerably,  more 
especially  in  the  case  of  large  town  schools 
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The  amalgamation  of  schools  is  admitted  on  all  sides  to  have  materially 
weakened  the  supervision  of  the  schools  affected.  It  is  generally  expected 
that,  in  addition  to  the  supervision  of  the  whole  school,  the  head  master 
shoiud  give  the  pupib  of  the  senior  classes  the  advantage  of  his  superior 
qualifications,  and  we  consider  that  this  must  be  impossible  where  his 
attention  is  divided  between  two  schools. 

•  •••••• 

After  full  consideration  of  the  i)olicy  of  amalgamation  of  schools,  we 
recoiumend  that  steps  be  taken  to^  discontinue  the  system,  and  that  the 
existing  acyuncts  he  made  principal  schools  wherever  their  importance 
demands  it,  or  reconstituted  as  independent  infant  schools  if  practicable. 

Other  changes  were  effected  by  departmental  regulations  and  adminis- 
tmtion,  by  the  reduction  in  number  of  the  inspectoral  staff,  and  in  the 
amount  of  their  travelling  allowances,  the  withdrawal  of  special  payments 
to  teachers,  reduction  of  expenditure  on  school  buildmgs,  and  these, 
together  \vith  the  increase  in  size  of  schools  and  classes,  the  ap]x>intment 
of  immature  teachers,  the  retirement  of  some  of  the  most  highiy-qualifi^ 
teachers,  the  lessening  of  prospects  of  promotion,  with  the  consequent  lack 
of  incentive  to  industry  and  good  work,  have  been  injurious  to  the 
educational  system. 

Anniuil  ReiKfvts, 

After  making  a  number  of  quotations  from  the  Annual  Keports  of  the 
Education  Department  for  the  years  1894-98,  the  Commissioners  recommend 
that,  in  future  Annual  Reports,  "  the  presentation  of  the  official  statistics 
and  progress  should  be  supplemented  by  fuller  references  to  the 
educational  Questions  of  the  day  and  the  best  thought  of  the  Department 
as  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  them  in  actual  work.''  The  Commissioners 
comment  with  severity  on  certain  statements  in  the  Reports  containing 
assurances  of  continued  educational  efficiency  which  the^  regard  as  having 
been  published  at  a  time  when,  as  they  believe,  serious  defects  were 
impainng  the  growth  and  usefulness  of  public  education.  They  urge  that 
a  Department  should  have  "  power  to  express  an  opinion  or  to  utter  a 
warning  for  the  g[uidance  of  the  public  or  Parliament  as  to  the  effect  of  any 
proposed  change  in  the  system  or  attack  upon  its  efficiency." 

They  further  express  their  opinion  as  to  "  the  necessity  of  ^tablishing 
some  form  of  Council  of  Education  to  watch  over  the  working  of  the 
system,  that  will  fearlessly  express  its  opinion  of  proposed  changes  in 
reports  periodically  presented  to  the  Legislature.  Such  a  body  would 
keep  in  touch  with  educational  progress  m  all  its  branches  in  oUier  |»arts 
of  the  world,  and  would  be  a  guarantee  that  a  policy  of  stagnation  could 
not  long  be  pursued. 

Education  is  largely  controlled  by  such  bodies  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland. 

At  this  stage  of  the  inquiry,  we  make  no  actual  recommendation  on  this 
subject,  but  we  believe  it  to  be  necessary  to  establish  some  such  body. 

At  a  further  sta^e  of  our  inquiry,  when  we  have  dealt  with  various 
branches  of  technical  education  in  relation  to  rural  industries,  mining,  and 
industrial  pursuits,  we  ;win  indicate  in  detail  the  principles  on  which  such 
a  co-ordinating  body  should  be  established. 

We  think  its  estaolishment  essential,  and  arc  of  opinion  that  it  could  l»e 
designed  so  as  in  no  way  to  withdraw  education  from  parliamentary 
control,  at  the  same  time  proving  of  the  highest  assistance  to  the 
Legislature,  and  maintaining  the  public  interest  m  the  work  of  training 
the  people." 

The  Commissioners*  Report  continues  as  follows  :— 

{g)  Cei^tificates  of  Exemption  froni  School  Attendance. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Education  Act  1890,  power  is  given  to  make 
regulations  to  determine  the  system  upon  which  the  standard  of  education 
shall  be  based.  Evidence  has  been  furnished  the  Commission  as  to  the 
evil  effects  of  granting  certifi<»tte8  of  exemption  to  children  of  tender  years, 
it  being  i)ossible  under  the  existing  regulations  for  children  to  obtain  tlie 
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certificate  as  early  as  eight  years  of  age.  The  evidence  of  teachers  and 
others  goes  to  show  that  the  effects  upon  children  of  leaving  school  upon 
obtaining  the  minimum  standard  are  most  iniurious,  and  in  many  cases 
likely  to  prejudice  their  future  career.  In  England  the  minimum  a^e  for 
issue  of  a  leaving  certificate  has  been  eleven  years,  and  even  then  children 
were  only  examined  at  the  special  request  of  parents,  with  a  view  to  their 
entering  upon  some  employment ;  and  during  tne  current  year  the 
minimum  age  has  been  raised  to  twelve  years.  We  notice  also  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  general  complaint  in  France  that  children  leave  school  at  too 
eariy  an  age.  The  school  age  is  thirteen,  similar  to  that  in  Victoria,  but 
children  are  exempted  from  fiirther  attendance  after  obtaining  the  "  Certi- 
ficate of  Primary  Studies."  which  can  be  granted  upon  passing  a  standard 
examination  for  which  tne  minimum  age  is  eleven  years.  The  standard 
adopted  for  examination  is  considerably  higher  than  that  of  Victoria,  and 
includes  dictation,  arithmetic,  composition,  reading  and  recitation,  history, 
geography,  and  elementary  science,  while  recently  drawing  and  a^culture 
have  been  made  obligatory.  Needlework  is  also  reauir^  for  girls.  The 
Victorian  standard  is  a  most  elementary  one,  providing  only  for  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  up  to  the  standard  of  the  4th  ck^. 

Analyzing  the  school  attendances  in  this  colony  for  the  year  1897,  we 
find  that  the  falling  off  in  the  number  of  pupils  between  eleven  and  twelve 
years  of  age,  as  compared  with  the  number  attending  at  ten  years,  is  7  per 
cent.,  while  the  deci^se  in  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  next  year  of  school 
life  is  14  per  cent.,  and  the  attendance  of  children  over  thirteen  years  of 
age  is  28  per  cent,  less  than  the  number  attending  at  the  first  stated  age. 
The  Department,  in  its  Annual  Report  for  1897-98,  also  states  that  during 
the  year  1896  there  were  11,346  standard  certificates  issued,  and  indicates 
that  the  average  number  of  children  of  school  age  who  failed  to  attend  the 
required  number  of  days,  but  who  held  certificates  of  exemption,  during 
the  year  1897-98  was  2,656.  These  figures  clearly  prove  that  a  large  number 
of  cnildren  annually  leave  school  without  availing  themselves  of  the  full 
measure  of  education  provided  under  the  Act,  and  thereby  fail  to  obtain 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  constitute  the  basis  for  continuation  or  technical 
school  work. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  action  should  be  taken  by  the  Department  to 
remedy  this  state  of  things,  and  to  insure  fuU  advantage  being  taken  as  far 
as  possible  of  the  more  advanced  work  of  the  State  schools.  With  this 
object  in  view  we  would  not  only  recommend  that  the  standard  of  education 
be  raised  considerably,  but  that  a  minimum  age  of  twelve  years  be  fixed 
for  the  issue  of  the  certificate  of  exemption.  We  consider  that,  having 
regard  to  the  introduction  of  the  practical  education  outlined  in  our  recom- 
mendations which  must  largely  be  given  in  the  senior  classes,  as  well  as  to 
the  future  technical  training  of  the  youth  of  the  colony,  this  alteration  will 
be  of  immense  advantage. 

We  think  it  desirable  that  the  minimum  of  40  days  attendance  in  each 
quarter  should  be  raised. 

We  are  further  of  opinion  that  the  exten.sion  of  the  minimum  age  for  the 
issue  of  certificates  to  12  years  will  not  in  itself  provide  for  a  sufHcient 
standard  of  primary  education  for  children  in  Victoria. 

The  Commission  are  precluded  from  recommending  that  the  limit  of  the 
school  period  be  raised  from  13  to  14  years  of  age,  as  it  does  not  appear 
to  us  that,  with  the  course  of  instruction  provided  by  the  Department  at 
present,  the  extended  period  could  be  properly  utilized.  The  tendency  in 
Europe  is  to  enlarge  the  scope  and  elevate  the  standai'd  of  primary 
instruction,  and  the  period  devoted  to  this  instruction  also  embraces 
longer  hours  daily  and  extended  for  a  more  lengthened  period.  It  is  by 
these  means  that  a  more  extensive  course  of  study  in  many  European 
schools  is  made  possible. 

We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  every  effort  should  be  made  by  the 
Department  to  gather  into  the  schools  as  many  children  as  possible. 
We  notice  from  the  Annual  Report  of  1897-98  tnat  26,000  chilaren  are 
reported  as  not  being  in  attendance,  and  we  are  sensible  that  the  absence  of 
these  children  from  the  State  schows  is  a  serious  national  loss.    - 
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(h)  Scholarships  and  Exhihii4ons, 

From  1886  to  1892,  scholarship«  were  granted,  ranging  in  number 
from  200  in  1886  to  75  in  1892,  by  the  Education  Department,  under 
certain  conditions  as  to  minimum  age,  and  also  in  the  latter  year  as  to 
the  satisfactory  passing  of  progress  examinations  :  but,  in    1893,  owing 

gresumably  to  the  retrenchment  policy  of  the  then  Government, 
tate  aid  in  this  direction  was  withdrawn.  Several  colleges  and  grammar 
schools  then  stepped  into  the  breach,  and  offered  scholarships  for  com- 
petition among  btate  school  pupils,  and  this  offer  was  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  Department,  which  accepted  the  responsibility  of  holding  the  examina- 
tions throughout  the  colony.  We  understand  also  that  scholarships  were  last 
year  granted  bv  a  city  firm  in  connexion  with  commercial  suDJects.  It 
has  been  stated  that  the  Education  Department  intends  reverting  to  the 
system  in  operation  prior  to  1893,  and  that  50  scholarships  will  be  competed 
for  at  the  close  of  1900. 

The  granting  of  exhibitions  bv  the  Department  dates  from  the  year  1871, 
and  these  have  been  continued  under  varying  conditions  as  to  number, 
value,  and  tenure  until  the  present  time.  The  present  conditions  for  com- 
petitions for  exhibitions  are  that  the  candidate  must  be  under  seventeen 
years  of  age,  have  held  a  scholarship  for  at  least  two  years,  and  have 
matriculated. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  whole  system  of  granting  of  scholarships  and 
exhibitions,  whether  under  the  former  departmental  -regime  or  under  the 
more  recent  conditions,  is  simply  the  natural  outcome  of  the  general 
tendency  of  present  day  State  school  instruction  to  foster  literary  acmiire- 
ments  at  the  expense  of  the  practical  side  of  education.  The  evidence 
placed  before  us  on  this  matter  clearly  indicates  that  if  opportunity  were 
offered,  the  competition  for  scholarships  in  the  direction  of  mining,  agri- 
cultural, and  art  instructicm  would  lie  exceedingly  keen.  Further,  the 
evidence  has  shown  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  scholarships  have  been 

fained  by  the  children  of  parents  who  are  in  a  j)osition  to  pay  for  the 
igher  education,  and  who  do  pay  a  large  amount  in  fees  for  private  tuition 
and  coaching  as  a  preparation  for  the  scnolarship  competitive  examinations. 

While  we  favour  a  system  of  scholarships  for  literary  or  professional 
study  to  a  limited  extent,  provided  the  granting  of  these  scholarships  is 
determined  on  judicial  principles,  we  would  also  advocate  the  extension  of 
the  system,  if  anything  more  largely,  in  the  direction  of  assisting  youths  to 
obtain  higher  instruction  in  rural  and  mining  industries.  We  are  satisfied 
that  the  fullest  advantage  would  be  taKen  by  State  school  pupils  of  scholar- 
ships admitting  to  the  Agricultural  College  at  Dookie. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  present  method  of  awarding  scholar- 
ships be  brought  under  revision  by  the  Department,  with  the  view  of 
encouraging  students  who  are  not  possessed  of  sufficient  means  to  enable 
them  to  pursue  their  studies.  An  adequate  number  of  such  .scholarships 
should  provide  for  instruction  in  the  Agricultural  College  and  other 
technical  schools. 

We  consider  it  important  that  in  reviving  the  system  of  Government 
scholarships  the  Department  should  make  such  provision  as  will  place  this 
matter  on  a  more  liberal  basis,  and  that  full  advantage  should  be  taken  of 
existing  technical  schools  by  extending  the  scholarship  system  to  these 
institutions.  When  dealing  with  the  question  of  agricultural  and  mining 
education 'in  the  technical  schools  of  the  colony  this  question  will  be  further 
considered. 

X. — Training  of  Teachers. 

The  efficient  training  of  teachers  is  an  essential  part  of  any  educational 
system.  A  blow  was  struck  at  the  system  by  the  closing  of  the  Training 
College.  The  intention  of  the  Department  to  re-open  the  College  is  good, 
but  the  institution  to  be  useful  should  be  on  modern  lines. 

Some  of  the  witnesses  ....  seemed  not  to  appreciate  the 
necessity  for  thoroi^h  training  on  the  i)art  of  teachers.  In  relation 
to  kindergarten  and  manual  training,   the   prevailing   impression   waa 
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that  a  little  study  of  manuals  would  qualify  a  teacher  for  either  class 
of  instruction,  and  that  a  "beginning"  or  "attempt"  might  be  made  by 
teachers  thus  scantily  equipped  for  their  work.  It  would  almost  api)ear 
that  in  some  quarters  the  same  view  was  held  as  to  science  teachings. 

No  more  mistaken  view  than  this  could  be  held,  and  it  stamps  those  who 
hold  it  as  quite  uninfluenced  by  modem  views  as  to  education  or  the 
training  of  teachers. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  Tniining  College,  like  the  kindergarten  and 
hand  and  eye  courses,  is  being  designed  in  a  hurry. 

The  college  has  been  closed  for  years,  and  now  that  a  Principal  has  been 
appointed  from  the  staff  of  inspectors  (Mr.  F.  Tate)  we  are  of  opinion  that 
it  IS  of  the  highest  importance  that  before  the  college  is  re-opened  the 
Principal  should  visit  the  United  States  and  England  and  the  Continent, 
and  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  organization  of  the  best  training 
schools  in  those  countnes. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  introduction  of  kindergarten  and  manual 
training  and  hand  and  eye  training,  as  well  as  of  instruction  in  elementary 
science,  will  depend  upon  the  work  of  the  Training  College,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  that  in  arranging  courses  of  study  for  teachers  in  training, 
the  Department  snould  pay  considerable  attention  to  the  provision  of  a 
proper  staff  for  these  subjects. 

The  organizers  about  to  be  engaged  in  England  for  kindergarten  and 
manual  training  should  be  thoroughly  qualiflea  to  organize  the  teaching  of 
the  two  divisions  first  named,  and  the  Principal  would  be  in  a  better 
position  to  lay  out  the  work  of  these  departments  after  their  arrival  in  the 
colony. 

The  training  of  infant  mistresses  should  be  made  a  special  feature  of 
the  work  of  the  college.  Infant  teaching  is  doubtless  of  the  highest 
importance.  The  lack  of  thoroughl^r  efficient  infant  mistresses  has  been 
frequently  insisted  upon,  both  in  the  inspectors'  reports  and  in  the  evidence 
of  competent  witnesses.  A  remarkable  unanimity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
desirability  of  making  infant  teachin^-^at  all  events  so  far  as  the  infant 
mistress  in  charge  of  the  infant  division  of  a  school  is  concerned  —a 
specialty,  and  making  appointments  to  such  positions  depend  upon  special 
fitness  and  qualifications  for  the  work. 

Advantage  should  certainly  be  taken  of  the  re-opening  of  the  Training 
College  to  provide  for  a  series  of  lectures  and  experiments  in  connexion 
with  dairying,  agriculture,  and  other  forms  of  instruction  bearing  upon 
rural  industries,  and  there  should  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  securing  the 
services  of  competent  experts  for  this  branch  of  work.  The  instruction 
afforded  students  in  training  in  this  respect  should  enable  them  not  only  to 
teach,  but  later  on  to  furnish  instruction  to  teachers  gathered  together  in 
convenient  centres,  and  thus  the  information  gained  at  the  Training 
College  would  eventually  permeate  the  whole  of  the  colony. 

One  feature  of  the  course  of  training  should  be  the  thorough  instniction 
of  teachers  in  drawing,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  services  of  the 
Inspector  of  Drawing,  Mr.  P.  M.  Carew-Smyth,  will  be  available  for  the 
supervision  of  this  most  important  work.  It  is  largelv  by  means  of  the 
trained  teachers  that  better  methods  of  dramng  must  be  inculcated,  and 
for  this  reason  the  instruction  given  at  the  Training  College  should  be  such 
as  to  fulljr  equip  teachers,  and  to  enable  them  to  extend  the  influence  of 
the  Training  College  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  colony.  The  training  in 
drawing  in  order  to  be  thoroughly  successful  should  include  black-board 
work,  and  this  should  form  an  important  i)ortion  of  the  examination  for  the 
licence  to  teach  drawing.  It  is  certainly  anomalous  that  no  provision  has 
hitherto  been  made  for  training  in  black-board  work  and  drawing  from 
memory,  seeing  that  it  is  by  this  medium  the  teacher  must  convey  his  ideas 
to  the  class  under  his  control. 

We  are  convinced  that  provided  the  latest  information  be  obtained  by 
personal  inspection  in  other  countries,  and  that  an  efficient  staff  of 
assistants  be  appointed  to  the  college,  the  influence  of  this  institution  on 
the  educational  movement  of  our  colony  will  be  of  enormous  value. 

We  think  that  action  shoiUd  be  taken  by  the  Department  to  provide 
practising   schools  for  young   teachers,    including   those   who   may   be 
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at  the  Training  College,  in  order  to  train  them  in  the  work  of  small 
country  schools. 

It  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  while  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Training  College  on  sound  lines  will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  there  will 
atill  remain  a  large  proix)rtion  of  teachers  who  cannot  T)ossibly  follow  a 
course  of  training.  This  has  been  recognised  in  the  past  oy  the  provision 
for  the  training  of  pupil  teachers,  ^ter  careful  investigation  we  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  present  system  of  training  pupil  teachers 
is  faulty,  and  should  at  once  h^  amended.  The  head  master^s  ta«k  of 
holding  pu[>il  teacher  training  classes  after  a  full  day's  school  work  is  a 
very  hard  one.  It  presses  with  equal  severity  on  the  pupil  teachers. 
The  pupil  teachers  themselves  feel  that  the  training  obtaiited  in  this 
manner  is  insufficient  to  enable  them  to  i>ass  the  necessary  examinations  for 
the  teachers*  course.  Many  of  them,  consequently,  arrange  for  private 
tuition  at  their  own  expense.  The  pupil  teachers  are  also  worked  too  hard 
at  school  during  their  course.  We  think  that  a  little  better  or^nization  on 
the  jiart  of  the  Department  would  obviate  the  necessity  for  private  tuition, 
and  at  the  same  time  secure  efficient  training  for  the  pupil  teachei*s.  It  is 
recommended  that  pupil  teachers*  classes  should  be  grouped,  instead  of  as 
at  present  each  head  teacher  being  made  responsible  for  the  pupil  teachers 
of  his  own  school,  and  the  result  would  be  a  greater  concentration  of  effort 
and  better  training.  We  would  strongly  oppase  the  carrying  on  of  training 
work  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  school  work.  The  school  work  of 
the  pupil  teachers  should  also  be  lightened.  This  recommendation  will 
involve  very  little  increased  expenditure,  and  will  greatly  improve  the 
ti-aining  afforded  the  pupil  teachers. 


We  have  the  honour  to  submit  herewith  a  summaiy  of  our  recommenda- 
tions on  the  various  matters  to  which  reference  has  been  nmde  in  dealing 
^ith  the  ([Uestion  of  primary  technical  education. 

SUMMARY    OF   RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  That  a  modified  system  of  kindergarten  be  adopted  in  all  schools 
above  Class  V.,  I'.c,  where  there  are  two  or  more  qualified  teachers,  the 
system  to  be  gradually  introduced  as  teachers  become  qualifiwl  to  impart 
instruction. 

2.  That  the  Kindergarten  Certificate  issued  at  the  discretion  of 
the  organizer  be  accepted  by  the  Dei)artment  as  an  alternative  (lualifica- 
tion  in  the  case  of  female  teachers  to  the  subjects  of  Latin,  algebra,  and 
Euclid,  prescribed  for  the  pupil  teachers'  course. 

3.  Tnat  the  supply  of  kindergarten  material  be  made  wholly  by  the 
Department,  parents  to  be  allowed  to  purchase  finished  work  if  so  desired. 

4.  That  legislation  be  introduced  providing  for  the  special  classification 
and  api)ointment  of  infant  mistresses. 

5.  That  hand  and  eye  training  be  gradually  introduced  into  the  State 
school  curriculum  by  duly  qualified  teachero,  and  that  special  attention  be 
paid  to  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  work. 

6.  That  training  centres  be  established  for  teachers  in  drawing,  and  that 
the  privilege  of  allowing  visiting  masters  the  entry  to  schools  ana  to  charge 
fees  be  withdrawn,  the  services  of  such  masters  to  be  utilized  wherever 
expedient  in  the  training  of  teachers. 

7.  That  the  subject  of  manual  training,  by  means  of  wood-working,  be 
made  a  branch  of  the  curriculum,  and  instruction  be  given  at  properly- 
equipped  "  centres,"  attention  to  be  first  paid  to  the  efficient  training  of  the 
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teaching  staE  The  Commission  would  strongly  disapprove  of  the  intro- 
duction of  manual  training  except  by  instructors  who  are  imbued  with  the 
educational  spirit  and  aims  of  the  work. 

8.  That  the  programme  of  instruction  be  amended,  so  that  instruction  in 
science  subjects  Be  no  longer  merged  into  a  group  of  general  lessons,  but 
be  arranged  under  the  heading  of  "  Experimental  Science." 

9.  That  the  teachers  be  ^  specially  trained  to  impart  instruction  in 
elementary  experimental  science,  and  that  the  illustrations  and  subject- 
matter  for  lessons  be  largely  drawn  from  local  industries ;  and  that  the 
mere  familiarity  with  text-books  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  qualifi- 
cation for  teaching. 

10.  That  science  apparatus  be  more  liberally  suppKed  to  the  schools,  and 
teachers  be  relieved  of  the  responsibility  of  providing  same,  or  a  portion  of 
same. 

11.  That  steps  be  taken  to  extend  the  system  of  cookery  lessons  by  the 
equipment  of  "centres"  throughout  the  colony  as  teachers  become  quaUfied, 
and  the  finances  of  the  Department  will  permit,  and  that  domestic  economy 
and  laundry  work  be  made  subjects  of  instniction. 

12.  That  provision  be  made  for  a  modification  of  the  programme  of 
instruction,  with  a  view  to  the  introduction  and  development  of  the  new 
subjects  recommended  to  be  taught;  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
various  Teachers'  Associations  to  be  sought  in  any  alteration  of  curriculum. 

13.  That  the  number  of  district  inspectors  be  increased,  and  that  in  the 
appointment  of  new  inspectors  attention  be  paid  to  teaching  experience  as 
well  as  scholastic  attainments.  That  inspectors  be  transferred  periodically 
from  one  district  to  another. 

14.  That  inspectors'  reports  to  the  Department  be  made  annually  instead 
of  biennially,  and  that  such  reports  be  published  in  full  for  the  information 
of  Parliament  and  the  public. 

15.  That  conferences  of  inspectors  be  held  at  least  once  a  year  for  discus- 
sion of  educational  matters  and  matters  affecting  the  Department. 

16.  That  teachers'  conferences  be  accorded  departmental  recognition,  «nd 
that  the  resolutions  of  all  conferences  be  submitted  to  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  referred  to  the  conference  of  inspectors  for  con- 
sideration and  report. 

17.  That  cireiuars  of  instruction  and  iufonnation  be  issued  by  the 
Department  to  insjKJctors  and  teachers. 

18.  That  the  system  of  testing  school  work  known  as  the  "  result  system  " 
be  alx>lished,  and  that  inspection  be  substituted  for  examination  in  all 
schools  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  efficiency.  Examinations  to  be 
retained  in  all  other  schools^  but  class  examinations  to  be  held  instead  of 
individual  examinations  as  far  as  possible  and  inspectors'  visits  to  be  with- 
out notice.  Power  to  be  vested  in  district  inspectors  to  bring  schools  under 
the  system  of  examination  at  any  time  in  the  event  of  a  decrease  in 
efficiency. 

19.  Tnat  legislation  be  introduced  providing  that  the  staffing  of  schools 
be  re-arrangea  so  as  to  insure  the  emplovment  of  a  larger  number  of  assis- 
tant teachers,  and  a  decrease  in  the  numoer  of  pupil  t^hers  on  the  staff. 

20.  That  the  permanent  relieving  staff  of  teachers  be  increased  so  as  to 
avoid  the  withdrawal  of  pupil  teacners  from  their  schools. 

21.  That  the  policy  ot  amalgamation  of  schools  be  discontinued,  and 
steps  be  taken  to  re-open  the  present  adjuncts  as  principal  schools  wherever 
their  importance  demands  it,  or  reconstitute  them  as  independent  infant 
schools  if  practicable. 

22.  That  the  standard  for  certificates  of  exemption  from  school  atten- 
dance be  considerably  raised,  and  the  minimum  age  for  issue  of  such 
certificates  be  twelve  years.  That  the  minimum  period  for  school  atten- 
dance of  40  days  per  quarter  be  raised,  and  that  efforts  be  made  by  the 
Department  to  further  enforce  the  compulsory  provisions  of  the  Act 

23.  That  of  the  scholarships  proposed  to  be  granted  by  the  Department 
next  year  a  number  be  provided  for  courses  of  study  at  the  Technical  Schools 
and  Agricultural  College. 

24.  That  provision  be  made  in  the  Training  College  course  for  instruction 
in  kindergarten,  hand  and  eye  training,  manual  training,  drawing,  and 
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elementary  science,  and  that  opportunity  be  aflForded  the  Principal  of  the 
College  to  visit  Europe  and  America  before  the  opening  of  t£e  College, 
with  a  view  to  studying  the  progress  of  education  ana  the  methods  adopted 
for  the  training  of  teachers  in  those  countries. 

25.  That  centres  be  established  in  the  metropolitan  area  and  the  lar^r 
country  towns  for  the  training  of  pupil  teachers,  and  that  practismg 
schools  be  established  for  the  trainmg  of  young  teachers  in  the  work 
of  small  country  schools.  That  facilities  be  afforded  teachers  for 
attending  vacation  courses  of  lectures  at  suitable  centres  in  kindergarten, 
hand  and  eye  training,  drawing,  and  experimental  science. 

CONCLUSION. 

There  may  be  those  who  object  to  these  strictures  on  the 
primary  system  of  education  as  being  beyond  the  scoi^e  of  the  inquiry. 
A  brief  review  of  the  position  will  show  this  objection  unfounded. 
Technical  education  is  but  part  of  the  general  process  of  national  educa- 
tion of  which  elementary  training  is  tlie  basis.  The  state  of  pjrimary 
education  mast  be  constantly  kept  in  view.  Its  backward  condition  not 
only  stunts  national  development,  but  renders  the  establishment  of 
tecnnical  schools  difficult,  ana  their  work  unsatisfactory.  It  is  the  appre- 
ciation of  this  that  has  produced  the  advanced  elementary  systems  of  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Switzerland,  and  is  causing  reform  in  the  primary  school 
systems  of  England,  Scotland,  and  the  United  States. 

The  tendency  in  Eiu*ope  at  least  is  to  extend  the  scope  and  standard  of 

Srimary  instruction,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  marvellous 
evelopment  of  industrial  skill  and  power  of  contrivance,  as  exemplified  in 
the  progress  of  science  as  applied  to  industry  and  commerce  which  the 
Continent  now  exhibits,  has  its  roots  in  the  primary  schools. 

It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  a  superstructure  of  sound  technical  instruction 
in  the  practical  application  of  the  principles  underlying  our  national  rural, 
mining,  and  manufacturing  industries  can  be  raised  uix>n  the  imperfect 
foundation  of  our  present  primary  system. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  work  done  in  agricultural 
colleges  and  technical  schools  should  have  been  done  in  primary  or  con- 
tinuation schools,  this  defect  entailing  loss  of  time  on  the  scholars,  while 
the  larger  mass  of  children,  whose  education  stops  short  at  the  primary 
school,  are  quite  insufficiently  trained  for  the  work  of  modem  life. 

"Witnesses  before  the  Commission  were  very  decided  in  objecting  to  any 
undue  extension  of  the  programme  of  instruction  in  the  primary  schools 
that  would  increase  the  child's  daily  work. 

In  comparing  the  old-fashioned  programmes  of  instruction,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  three  R's  theory,  of  the  work  of  our  State  schools  with  the 
work  of  European  schools,  it  is  apparent  that  the  latter  is  more  comprehen- 
sive. Education  occupies  a  higher  sphere  generally.  An  elementary  school 
in  Zurich  is  described  by  the  English  Commissioners  in  their  i-eport  of 
1884-  in  which  irregularity  of  attendance  is  stated  to  be  unknown.  The 
chilciren  learn,  in  addition  to  rudimentary  chemistry  and  physics,  one 
foreign  language,  drawing,  l>esides  receiving  object-lassons  in  natural 
history. 

The  i)eriod  of  school  instruction  is  longer  on  the  Continent,  and  thus  a 
more  comprehensive  course  of  study  can  ho  imi>arted  without  resorting  to 
the  cramming  system. 

In  Victoria,  although  the  statutory  age  of  school  instruction  is  from  six 
to  thirteen  years,  the  period  of  compulsory  attendance  is  only  160  days  in 
the  year,  and  the  system  of  granting  exemption  certificates  to  children  of  a 
very  early  age  who  attain  a  very  low  compulsory  standard,  operates  to 
lessen  the  number  of  children  that  really  obtain  the  elements  of  a  sound 
education.  Many  children  claim  their  exempt  certificates  at  ten  years, 
some  even  at  eignt  years  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  even  at  the 
later  of  these  two  periods  sound  considerations  of  national  policy  require 
that  the  child  should  be  at  school,  and  not  either  at  work  or  running 
wild 
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Qermany  and  Switzerland  are  ahead  of  Great  Britain  and  Victoria  in 
this  respect  In  Victoria  we  attach  a  supwerstitious  regard  for  the  value  of 
examinations.  The  point  of  absurdity  is  readied  when  a  little  child  is 
certified  to  as  educated.  What  is  essential  is  not  that  the  infant  brain 
should  be  crammed  to  receive  the  inspector's  certificate  at  a  period  when 
all  its  faculties  of  body  and  mind  are  hardly  developed,  but  that  those 
faculties  should  l>e  unfolded  l^y  a  certain  number  (»f  years  of  sound 
teaching. 

The  period  of  compulsory  attendance  at  school  extends  in  Hamburg 
from  six  years  to  thu-teen  (seven  years).  Saxony  prescribes  a  similar 
period.  In  Baden,  Bavaria,  and  Zurich,  childi-en  leaving  the  elementary 
school  at  the  a^  of  twelve,  thirteen,  or  fourteen  years  are  required  by  law 
to  attend  continuation  schools  for  two  or  three  years  more. 

These  evening  schools  (say  the  English  Commissioners  in  their  Report  of 
1884)  help  to  sustain  a  boy's  interest  in  study  at  a  time  when  he  is  likely  to 
forcet  what  he  has  acquired  in  the  ordinary  primary  school.  For  the  want 
of  them  apprentices  or  young  workmen  frequently  find  themselves  too 
ignorant  to  avail  themselves  of  the  special  technical  instruction  which  they 
have  the  opportunities  of  obtaining,  and  on  this  account,  and  also  because 
they  serve  to  give  the  youth  a  taste  for  study  at  the  time  when  he  begins 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  instruction^  these  schools  have  proved  to  be  most 
serviceable  to  German  and  Swiss  artisans  in  quickening  their  intelligence, 
and  in  affording  them  useful  information  bearing  upon  their  trades. 

Germany  ana  Switzerland  pr^cribe  a  longer  daily  attendance  as  well  as 
more  years  of  school  life  than  Victoria  does,  and  in  the  increased  time  a 
more  liberal  programme  of  instruction,  and  examinations  are  not  pushed  to 
the  extreme  point 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  extending  the  age  of  compulsory  school 
attendance  to  fourteen  years.  National  greatness  cannot  be  built  up  on  the 
labour  of  half-developed  ill-taught  children.  If  the  diffusion  of  prosperity 
and  comfort  among  tne  masses  of  our  population  be  a  fact,  it  cannot  l>a 
essential  to  deprive  our  children  of  the  opportunity  for  culture  and 
improvement  available  to  European  children. 

The  evidence  of  the  Commissioners  in  1884  has  been  quoted  above. 
Since  that  year,  in  1896,  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  accompanied  by  other 
members  of  the  Commission,  again  visited  Germany,  and  after  dwelling 
upon  the  enormous  advances  made  since  the  visit  of  the  Commission  in 
1884,  stated  :~ 

"  The  questions  of  longer  hours,  smaller  wages,  and  the  work  of  women 
and  childfren  are  to  some  extent  involved,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  growing 
competition  which  the  manufacturers  of  tliis  country  have  to  face,  but  we 
are  convinced,  from  our  inquiries,  that  there  has  been  in  the  past,  and  that 
there  is  still  in  progress  a  levelling  up  of  the  inequalities  between  the 
physical  and  social  condition  of  the  workers  here  and  tnose  in  similar  trades 
abroad.  In  all  skilled  industries  the  wages  in  Germany  are  rising,  and  the 
hours  of  labour  tend  to  decrease.  Child  labour  has  praxitically  disappeared 
in  Oerman  factories^  as  in  no  ca^e  at  any  works  visited  by  us  aid  toe  see  any 
children  employed^ 

The  united  wisdom  of  the  great  German  nation  has  fully  decided  that 
the  best  use  to  put  their  children  to  is  to  train  their  minds,  bodies^  and 
characters,  and  tnat  well  trained  children  constitute  their  chief  national 
resources.  The  whole  of  the  report  last  quoted  is  a  record  of  marvellous 
industrial  development  consequent  on  education,  and  accompanied  by  in- 
creased devotion  of  money  and  intelligence  to  an  ever  progressive  system 
of  education  in  all  its  branches. 

A  restricted  school  period,  a  limited  course  of  primary  teaching,  a  with- 
drawal from  school  at  an  early  age— for  either  desultory  employment,  or 
hard  manual  work  on  the  farm,  or  unskilled  labour — vriU  leave  the 
Victorians  an  unprogressive  people. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  a  reorganization  of  the  educational  system  in 
this  respect  is  essential  if  we  desire  to  attain  the  level  of  the  European 
countries  we  have  named.  But  the  commimity  as  a  whole  must  be 
persuaded  of  the  value  of  a  sound  national  system  before  this  reform  can  be 
consummated. 

4181.  2  G 
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The  poverty  and  want  of  purpose  of  the  life  of  many  dwellers  in  town 
and  country,  the  early  disappesotince  of  the  results  of  a  very  rudimentary 
training,  the  absence  of  real  ideals  that  must  characterize  an  unsufficiently 
trained  people,  must  be  conspicuous  among  the  causes  that  make  for 
arrested  social  development. 

In  Australia  we  lack  many  of  the  stimuli  to  progress  presented  by  the 
social  transformation  and  scientific  and  literary  movements  of  the  nations 
of  Europe.  Unless  our  intellectual  development  attains  its  fullest  propor- 
tions, we  may  find  ourselves  permanently  outside  the  w^orld  ciurents  of 
progress.  These  considerations  go  to  show  that  education  of  the  very 
young  should  be  at  least  as  broad  and  comprehensive  as  in  the  old  world. 
This  from  the  personal  or  humane  point  of  view. 

From  the  material  or  business  standpoint  the  world  competition  in  com- 
merce, production,  and  industry  also  requires  from  these  communities 
complete  educational  equipment.  Tlie  greatness  of  a  nation  must  rest 
ujwn  the  training  of  every  class  of  the  community.  A  nation  is  not 
redeemed  by  the  genius  of  a  few  able  men.  The  nation  as  a  whole  must  l>e 
trained,  and  nowhere  should  the  training  be  more  thorough,  more  earnest, 
or  more  fully  permeated  by  a  deep  love  of  the  spirit  of  learning  as  develop- 
ing faculty,'  broadening  life,  and  strengthening  character  than  in  the 
primary  schools. 

Doubtless  reform  on  these  radical  lines  will  involve  a  recasting  of  our 
educational  system  as  a  whole.  That  such  a  reform  will  involve  further 
cost  cannot  be  gainsaid.  That  educational  reform  is  at  the  root  of  progress 
in  the  nations  of  Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Great  Britain,  ana  the 
United  States  is  unquestionably  true.  Without  it  the  developments  in 
manufacture,  commerce,  and  science  would  not  be  possible.  Other  social 
reforms,  whether  taking  the  form  of  legislative  action  or  not^  may  clear  the 
ground  for  progress  or  tend  to  secure  more  just  social  conaitions,  but  the 
fundamental  truth  that  national  progress  depends  on  character  and  ability, 
and  these  largely  upon  training^  brings  the  paramount  importance  of 
educational  reform  into  lx)ld  relief. 

The  issue  is  whether  an  ill-trained  people  can  worthily  uphold  it«  part 
either  in  production,  industry,  or  commerce  with  the  best  disciplined  com- 
munities I  This  is  the  question  to  be  faced  by  this  community,  whose  duty 
in  the  immediate  future  is  to  decide  whether  the  sacrifice  involved  in  the 
answer  will  be  made. 

This  Report  was  signed  by  all  the  Commissioners,  one  signa- 
ture, that  of  Mr.  Charles  R.  Long,  being  "  subject  to  protest.*' 
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APPENDIX. 


RETRENCHMENTS   IN    EXPENDITURE    OF    EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT. 


Education    Lbpabtmbmt. 
statement  of  Expenditure  for  the  Yean  1801-2  to  1898-9. 


Act  1188. 


Act  1831 


Total    Expenditnre  (ex 
elusive  of  bnlldiDge) 


Adminietratioii 

Training  • 

Inttruction 

Teachers'  Salaries  and 

AeanlU 
Singiug  - 

Drawing 

Drill  and  Gymnastics 

TraTellii^  Expenses- 
Inspectors  • 

Teachers    • 

Teachefsof  Singing  and 

Drawing     • 
Allowance  to  5th  Class 

Female  Teachers 
Bonuses-Siugiiv,  Draw 

lng,&  PupU  Teachers 
Kiodergarten,  etc. 

Exhibitions  • 

Scholarships- 

Maintenance 

Melbourne  University 

Technical  Schools    • 

Fmiiionspaid  from  S]iecial 

ApDropriationa    • 
Buliaingsand  Rents 

Percentage  Deductions 


1891-3     189i-3 


790,026    747,521 


49,040     45,888 

7,737       7,098 

054,492    628,077 


566,287    551,025 
8,600       7,777 


6,090 
4,552 


5,292 
8,089 


5,578       5,420 
3,661        2,678 


778 

6,599 

5,842 
526 

1375 

7,180 

37,461 

11,750 

29,816 


761 

4,112 

5,570 
348 

2,050 

5,883 

33,461 
6,750 

17,065 


23,082      81,443 
65,169      28,272 

—  12,890 


38,351 

3,657 

554,407 

506,000 
77 

344 

1 

4,303 
3,196 

4 

1,788 

1,224 
210 

2,087 

3,936 

30,28<i 
4,750 

10,813 

42,764 
8,980 

31,427 


Act  1382. 


1894-5  ;  1896-6  [  1896-7     lb»7-8     ^gggj^ 


£  £ 

687.717    604,874 

80.098      29,500 
506,527  !  478,844 


404,885 

650 
10 

3,060 
2,026 


10 

7 
10:i 

1,077 

2,078 

29,279 

4,750 


140.352 


372 


2,060 
1,080 


50 

1,848 

580 

20,230 

3.250 


11,078      14,773 


20,071 

476.788 

438,183 

372 

2,058 
1,000 


62,467 
6,651 


1,457 

29,600 

8,250 

11,990 


£    ;     £ 

602,088     680,074 


30,631       20,747 


477,455 

437,106 

250 

2,939 
1,746 


1.420 

30,180 

3,250 

11.008 


75,210      71,624  j    7i,0Sl 
0,982,    10,807'    ia,101 


401,058 


448.643 


2,970 
1,8U0 


245 
2,000 

80,000 

5,250 

14.500 


73,200 
31,480 


27,334      23,098      22,803      18.566       10,470 


1807-8  AS  COMPARED  WITH  1801-2. 

Thk  Principal  Itois  op  Retrincumimt  arb  as  follows  :— 

Singing,  Drawiuff,  and  Drill £10,100 

Bonuses,  Pupil  Teachers,  and  Singing  and  Drawing 5,842 

Scholarship 7,000 

Trainhig 7,700 

Compnuory  Clause,  I'l  uaut  omcern,  etc. 6,000 

Technical  Schools,  Maintenace  of 8,000 

Teachers'  Salaries  by  reduction  in  number  of  Assistants,  Act  No.  IS02.  •  11.000 

Teachers'  Salaries  by  regrading  of  Salaries,  Act  No.  1834  (Estimated)     •  45,000 

Teachers'  Salaries  by  regrading  of  Schools,  Act  No.  1382  (Estimated)     •  80,000 

Amalgamation  of  Schools 87,000 

Administration ».000 

£235,fM2 
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(iii.)  THIRD  PROGRESS  REPORT,  JULY  10,  1900. 

The  Third  Progress  Report  consists  of  a  report  by  Dr.  Cheny, 
of  the  University  of  Melbourne,  on  "Technical  Instruction  in 
Great  Britain  and  Europe." 

(iv.)  FOURTH  PROGRESS  REPORT,  SEPTEMBER  17,  1900. 

The  Fourth  Progress  Report  deals  with  a  number  of  im- 
portant questions  connectea  with  (1)  agricultural  education 
and  (2)  Uie  administration  and  reform  of  education  in  the 
the  modem  democratic  State.  The  document  as  a  whole  is  one 
of  the  most  important  papers  issued  of  recent  years  on  these 
educational  problems.  The  Report  was  received  too  late  for 
detailed  analysis  but  the  following  extracts  will  suffice  to  show 
the  chief  suggestions  of  the  Commissioners  in  regard  (a)  to  the 
teaching  of  the  elements  of  agriculture  in  primary  schools  and 
(6)  to  the  establishment  of  a  General  Council  of  Education  for 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  educational  thought  and  practice  and 
co-ordinating  the  various  types  of  educational  activity. 

(a)  Teaceing  of  Agkicltlture  in  Prbiary  Schools. 

The  Commissioners  recommend,  inter  alia  : — 

1  That  a  scheme  of  instructiou  in  exi>erimental  science  to  form  the 
groundwork  of  agricultural  teaching,  be  prepared  and  adopted 
m  connexion  with  the  State  school  curriculum. 

2.  That  facilities  be  afforded  by  the  Depjartnient  of  Education  for 
the  instruction  of  State  school  pupils  in  the  rural  districts  in 
the  rudiments  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  etc.,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  school  gardens  wherever  practicable ;  and  that 
arran^ments  be  made  for  the  training  of  State  school  teachers 
for  this  purpose,  the  Burnley  School  of  Horticulture,  amongst 
other  agencies,  to  be  utilized. 

(6)  The  Fukctions  of  a  General  Couxcil  of  Education. 

In  our  Second  Progi'ess  Report,  dealing  with  manual  and  practical 
training  and  primary  education,  we  showed  clearly  that  tlie  Education 
Department,  so  far  from  having  kept  pace  mth  the  proffress  of  the 
education  movement  in  other  civilised  countries,  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  maintained  its  own  standard  of  efficieacy  in  many  respect^  and  had 
not  kept  abreast  of  modern  progress.  We  were  oppressed  with  the  feeling 
that  the  community  possessed  no  guarantee  that  m  educational  matters  a 
progressive  policy  would  be  maintained.  For  these  reasons  we  indicated 
our  view  that  it  would  probably  be  found  necessary  to  provide  some  safe- 
guard for  the  maintenance  of  a  progressive  system  of  national  education  by 
the  constitution  of  some  form  of  council,  which,  without  in  any  way 
derogating  from  the  principle  of  parliamentary  control,  or  Ministerial 
responsibility,  would  be  enabled  to  watch  over  education,  report  upon  the 
work  of  all  educational  agencies,  and  generally  keep  Parliament  and  the 
public  informed  of  all  shortcomings  on  the  part  of  the  various  departments, 
and  present  such  criticisms,  information,  and  sug^tions  as  would  secure 
continuous  progress.  It  was  then  thought  that  tne  further  consideration 
of  the  constitution  and  scope  of  such  a  bodjr  as  is  here  indicated  might  be 
deferred  until  the  Commission  had  inquired  into  the  workin^g  of  the 
ted^ieal  schools  of  the  colony,  dealt  with  questions  affecting  their 
reorganization,  and  determined  what  should  be  the  relations  existing 
betweta  the  primary  schools,  the  technical  schools,  and  the  University. 
Tlie  investigation  wnich  has  been  made  into  the  subject  of  agricultural 
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education,  however,  raises  the  question  at  a  somewhat  earlier  stage,  and  it 
appears  impossible  to  deal  in  a  comprehensive  manner  with  Uie  vubject  of 
reform  and  extension  of  agricultural  education  without  considering  it. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  mere  recommendation  of  a  better  form  of 
organization,  of  correct  curricula,  and  of  more  scientific  methods  of 
instruction,  even  if  such  reconmiendations  were  promptly  carried  out, 
would  be  far  from  inaugurating  a  reform  that  would  be  permanent.  Tliis 
can  only  be  secured  by. the  creation  of  some  penuanent  organization  that 
will  insure  the  system  adopted  being  continuously  progressive,  and  also 
continuously  admmistered  in  a  sympathetic  and  intelli^nt  manner. 

In  Victoria,  the  reaction  that  set  in  against  political  management  some 
years  ago  resulted  in  the  creation  of  what  were  designed  to  be  non-iK)litical 
permanent  boards,  controlling  certain  departments,  independent  of  what 
was  thought  to  be  the  evil  influences  of  political  interference.  The  cause 
of  agricultural  education  has  been  the  subject  of  experiment  of  this 
character. 

From  what  we  have  ali-eady  said  as  to  the  work  of  the  Council  of 
Agricultural  Education  (an  irresponsible  board),  this  body  has  very 
imperfectly  realized  the  scoi)e  and  purport  of  agncultural  education,  and 
by  no  means  kept  in  touch  with  other  countries  in  this  respect,  and  has  in 
)>articular  fallen  far  short  of  what  has  been  achieved  by  the  Government 
departments  of  South  Australia  and  New  South  Wales.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that  the  same  charge  of  insufficient 
progress  has  been  thoroughly  established  against  the  Education  Depart- 
ment of  Victoria.  So,  in  the  light  of  our  own  experience,  neither  system 
seems  to  have  been  a  success  in  the  matter  of  education,  and  some  i*efonn 
is  absolutelv  essential.  Neither  the  Government  Department  itself,  nor 
the  Council,  indei)endent  of  external  control,  appears  to  possess  the 
necessary  capacity  for  progress. 

One  of  the  great  proolems  confronting  us  in  Victoria  is  how  to  stimulate 
sufficient  general  interest  in  education  so  as  to  secure  continuous  effective 
criticism,  which  is  the  essential  condition  of  vitality.  Policies  of  retrench- 
ment, brought  into  operation  through  political  exigencies,  have  been 
Sursued,  to  the  ^eat  detriment  of  the  educational  system,  without  any 
anger  signals  bemg  held  out  warning  the  community  of  the  mischief 
being  done.  Experience  proves  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  per- 
manent officials  of  a  department  to  publicly  protest  against  a  policy 
determined  on  by  their  political  head.  In  fact,  the  policy  determined  on 
must  be  carried  out  by  those  officials,  whatever  tneir  own  views  may  be,  in 
such  a  spjirit  as  to  warrant  the  public  in  the  belief  that  they  are  heartily  in 
accord  with  it  Under  our  public  service  system,  which  in  its  operation 
appears  to  be  largjely  mechanical,  not  only  as  to  appointments,  but  also  as 
to  promotion  and  increase  of  pay,  it  is  not  safe  to  expect  that  reforms  will 
be  from  time  to  time  actively  mitiated^  or,  if  initiated  or  suggested,  will 
be  adopted  or  carried  out,  notwithstanding  that  amon^  the  inspectors  and 
teachers  are  included  a  very  large  number  of  enthusiastic  educationists. 
The  system  hitherto  in  operation  nas  discouraged  initiative,  and  has  not 
welcomed  suggestions.  Experience  has  shown  that  there  is  no  circulation 
of  ideas,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  public  incjuiry  and  criticism  has  been 
necessary  in  order  to  arouse  temporary  activity.  Neither  the  political 
heads,  nor  the  permanent  heads,  judging  the  future  by  the  past,  can  be 
relied  upon  to  evoke  from  the  teachers  or  officers  those  continuous  sug- 
gestions of  reform  and  instalments  of  progress  that  are  essential  to  the 
success  of  education,  and  which  inspectors  and  teachers  are  able,  willing, 
and  eager  to  furnish  and  execute.  Ajs^in,  and  this  applies  to  the  work  of 
a  body  like  the  Council  of  Agricultural  Education,  as  well  as  to  the 
Education  Department  itself,  there  is  no  means  by  which  the  public,  as  a 
whole,  can  judge  whether  the  system  is  intelligent,  successful,  or  pro- 
gressive. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  there  is  a  feeling  of  unrest  in  the  community  as 
to  our  condition,  and  a  vague  recognition  of  the  fact  that  we  are  lading 
behind  the  world  movement  in  educational  reform.  But  no  means  exist 
for  educating  public  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  our  deficiences,  or  the 
nature  and  true  direction  of  desirable  progress. 
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When  one  com^res  the  almost  total  absence  of  discussion  on  educational 
subjects  in  Victona  with  the  position  these  subjects  occupy  in  the  literature 
and  life  and  legislation  of  England  and  America  (not  to  speak  of  EuropeX 
it  becomes  apparent  that  the  first  condition  of  progress  is  to  e9tabiisii 
some  healthy  agencies  of  continuous  vigorous  criticism.  The  mere  force 
of  uninstructed  public  opinion  has  proved  quite  insufficient  for  the  purpose 
to  be  achieved,  and  the  work  of  occasional  commissions  of  inquiry  on  the 
subject  cannot  be  sufficient. 

Agricultural  education,  a  branch  of  technical  education  in  the  enlarged 
sense  in  which  the  term  is  used,  cannot  be  regarded  a**  an  isolated 
department  of  inquiry.  It  forms  part  of  a  great  system  of  national 
education.  It  cannot  be  said  that  public  opinion  in  Victoria  has  yet 
realized  any  conception  of  such  a  sjrstem,  but  the  ideal  is  not  difficult  to 
realize  in  thought,  and  should  not  be  impossible  to  consummate  in  fact. 

A  national  system,  that  would  qualify  the  youth  of  the  country  for  the 
I>erformance  of  the  task  constituting  their  life-work,  by  not  only  training 
the  memory,  but  by  the  development  of  faculty,  aptitude,  and  character, 
l>eginning  at  the  infant  school,  and  culminating  at  the  Univei*sity;  a 
system  which  would  wisely  co-oi*dinate  all  the  departments,  agricultural, 
mining,  industrial  and  secondary  education  with  hidier  education  is 
essential,  if  we  ai*e  to  remain  a  progressive  community.  It  would  ceitainly 
be  easier  and  less  costly  for  sucn  a  national  system  to  be  carried  out  as  a 
whole  than  for  the  present  state  of  things  in  which  primary  schools,  mining 
schools,  agricultural  colleges,  secondary  schools,  and  universities  are  all 
unrelated.  What  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  in  his  speech  at  Chatham,  on  the 
22nd  January,  1900,  said  of  England,  is  more  than  true  of  educational 
matters  in  Victoria—"!  humbly  think  that  in  this  country  we  live  a  great 
deal  too  much  from  hand  to  mouth.  We  do  not  proceed  by  scientific 
method.  We  go  on  the  principle  that  things  have  carried  us  so  well  so  far, 
that  we  are  a  noble  nation,  that  we  are  pretty  numerous,  and  that  we  have 

always  muddled  out  right  in  the  end But  I  say  this  :  that  we 

are  a  i)eople  of  enormous  waste.     We  waste  simply  by  not  pursuing 

scientific  methods Germany  is  infinitely  more  painstaking  ana 

scientific  in  its  methods  than  we  are In  commerce,  in  education, 

and  in  war,  we  are  not  methodical,  we  are  not  scientific,  we  are  not  abreast 
of  the  more  advanced  nations  of  the  day.  And  if  we  want  to  keep  oiir 
place,  we  shall  have  to  consider  the  lessons  we  have  been  taught  in  this 
respect.  Depend  upon  it,  however  brilliant  you  may  be,  the  tortoise  of 
investigation,  method,  and  preparation  will  always  catch  up  and  overtake 
the  hare  which  leaves  ever>i^nin§  to  the  inspiration  ana  effort  of  the 
moment."  For  instance,  no  relation  exists  between  the  primary  school 
and  the  agricultural  college.  Many  technical  schools  are  so  only  in  name. 
Both  in  agricultural  colleges  and  m  technical  schools  work  is  done  that 
should  be  done  in  primary  schools.  To  Lord  Rosebery's  reference  to  the 
absence  of  scientific  method  in  England  may  be  added  that  in  Victoiia  we 
have  no  method  at  all  of  dealing  with  education  as  a  whole. 

What  is  wanted  is  a  body  that  will  watch  over  the  work  of  every  branch 
of  the  educational  system,  and  see  that  the  work  of  the  respective  parts  is 
properly  api)ortionea  and  duly  carried  out,  that  efficient  means  are  afforded 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  requisite  in  every  walk  of  life,  that  the 
agencies  for  the  supply  of  teachers,  duly  qualified,  are  in  gooa  working 
order,  and  that  the  wnole  is  permanently  alive  to  all  legitimate  movements 
of  reform.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  ideal  we  aim  at  does  not 
necessitate  a  mechanical  method  of  teaching  according  to  one  pattern  ; 
far  from  this,  it  is  essential  that  the  various  schools  should  be  encouraged 
to  preserve  variety,  spontaneity,  and  originality  of  method,  which  are 
e/^sentials  in  education.  Can  the  Government  Departments  of  Education 
and  Agriculture  ever  supply  this  ?  In  our  judgment  they  are  iwwerless  to 
do  so.  ^  , 

The  constitution  of  a  (ieueml  Council  of  Education  should  not  be  difficult 
to  determine;  and  it  should  include  representatives  of  the  Cniversity, 
educationists,  and  men  who  combine  intelligence,  culture,  and  a  zeal  for 
the  diffusion  of  education,  and  representatives  specially  qualified  to  deal 
with  the  various  departments  of  eaucation  relating  topnmary  and  technical 
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education.  It  should  include  women  as  well  as  men.  Secondaiy  education 
should  be  represented.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  relation  of  secondary 
education  to  technical  education— one  of  the  great  educational  questions  of 
£n^land,  Europe,  and  America— has  ever  been  discussed  in  Victoria.  No 
political  or  social  considerations  should  be  naramount  or  operative  in  the 
constitution  of  the  council.  Its  functions  snould  be  to  inouire  into  the 
working  of  the  Education  Department,  and  all  the  educational  work  of  the 
colony,  and  to  report  to  Parliament,  annually,  upon  all  matters  connected 
with  education.  It  need  not  be  a  paid  body,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  community  would  readily  provide  men  and  women  of  the  necessary 
qualifications  and  attainments  and  zeal  for  this  most  impoi-tant  task.  The 
council  at  first  should  be  nominated.  Experience  would  determine  its 
value  and  decide  ujwn  the  desirability  of  other  methods  for  election  or 
appointment.  The  work  of  such  a  council,  if  honestly  done,  could  not  fail 
to  prove  of  the  greatest  ^Kxssible  value.  Its  reports  would  have  entirely 
l)i*evented  the  injury  done  in  the  recent  past  to  our  educational  system.  It 
could  readily  see  that  the  various  departments  kept  in  touch  with  progress 
in  other  civilized  countries,  and  that  all  reforms  werie  examined  ana  tested. 
It  would  be  an  indei)endent  authority  as  to  the  position  and  (lualification  of 
teachei*s  of  all  graaes.  It  would  furnish  Parliament  and  tlie  public  with 
the  means  of  judgment.  It  would,  without  a  doubt,  be  welcomed  by  all  the 
teachers  interested  in  the  perfection  of  educational  methods,  and  would 
keep  the  community  arousea  to  the  recognition  of  the  essential  importance 
of  national  training. 

It  is  remarkable  how  the  need  for  central  control,  or  national  co- 
ordinating agencies  of  some  kind,  has  been  widely  recognised  to  l)e 
necessary  of  late  years.  Since  our  Second  Progress  Report,  indicating 
the  need  for  such  a  council,  the  educational  movement  in  England  has  been 
crowned  by  the  passage  of  the  Board  of  Education  Act  of  1899,  which  came 
into  operation  in  April  of  this  year,  and  which  is  intended  to  largely 
centralize  the  control  of  all  educational  a^ncies  in  England,  primary, 
secondary,  and  technical.  There  the  educational  movement  has  oeen  un- 
systematic but  active.  The  labours  of  educationists  and  public  men  have 
awakened  the  commimity  of  late  years  to  the  educational  deficiencies  of  the 
country.  A  wealth  of  conflicting  agencies  in  relation  to  technical  in- 
struction has  succeeded  in  greatlv  improving  the  condition  of  affairs,  and 
the  educational  revival  has  resulted  in  the  continuous  improvement  of  the 
primary  system,  the  consummation  of  the  great  reform  of  abolition  of 
payment  by  results,  the  emancipation  of  the  teachers,  the  founding  of 
nigher-grade  schools,  the  widening  of  the  curriculum,  the  introduction  of 
sound  kindergarten  methods,  the  establishment  of  manual  training,  the 
teaching  of  experimental  science,  and  movements  for  the  better  training 
of  teachers.  It  has  resulted  in  the  creation  of  schools  by  mimicipaUties, 
guilds,  county  councils,  and  other  bodies,  for  the  distribution  of  large  sums 
of  money  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  ^Vrt,  and  has  established  the 
beginnings  of  agricultural  education.  To  this  end  much  legislation  has  been 
necessary,  and  many  inquiries  by  Royal  Commissions,  conferences,  and 
det)artmental  committees  have  taken  place.  These  movements  have  been 
assisted,  stimulated,  and  supplemented  by  great  societies  like  the  National 
Association  for  the  promotion  of  Technical  Education,  by  the  publication 
of  journals  connected  \nth  8econdar>'  and  technical  education,  and  many 
other  movements  representing  the  continuous  pressure  of  educated  public 
opinion,  arousing  tne  community  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  an 
efficient  national  system. 

In  addition,  the  subject  continuously  engages  the  m  trio  tic  labours  of 
many  leading  public  men,  including  Ministers  of  tne  Crown,  men  of 
science  and  culture,  and  eminent  journalists.  Discussion  on  the  subject  is 
practically  unceasing.  P^irther,  numerous  bodies  like  the  College  of 
Preceptors,  the  Headmasters'  (Conference  (which  consists  of  the  members 
of  some  of  the  great  public  colleges,  for  instance,  Eton,  Harrow,  and 
Rugby),  the  Teachers'  Conference,  the  ^Vssistant  Teachers'  Union,  the 
National  Union  of  Teachers,  as  well  as  the  universities,  also  take  part  in 
the  £[reat  movement.  It  might  be  thought  that  these  agencies  would  be 
sufficient,  by  the  force  of  criticism,  and  the  maintenance  of  keen  and 
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educatedpublic  interest,  to  secure  efficiency  and  continued  progress.  But 
even  in  England,  the  citadel  of  private  initiative  and  individual  responsi- 
bility, it  has  been  recognised  that  these  agencies,  valuable  as  they  are»  em- 
bracing as  they  do  the  labours  of  some  of  the  greatest  intellects  of  the  rac& 
are  of  themselves,  and  by  themselves,  insufficient  to  secure  a  truly  national 
progressive  system  of  education.  It  is  realized  that  this  forest  of  unrelated 
enterprise  involves  waste  of  effort  and  imperfect  performance,  and  that  it 
is  necessary  to  regulate  and  co-ordinate  all  the  different  branches  of 
education,  to  the  end  that  national  training  may  proceed  in  perfect  and 
harmonious  development.  The  Board  of  Education  Act,  therefore,  provides 
for  the  creation  of  a  board,  the  scope  of  whose  duties,  though  at  present 
loosely  defined,  is  intended  to  be  wide  enough  to  include  the  whole  of 
education  ;  and  it  is  pro[)osed  that  the  authorities  should  constitute  in  its 
provisions  three  subdivisions  for  control  of  the  respective  branches  of 
primary,  secondary,  and  technical  education.  This  will  include  the 
present  Education  Department ;  the  present  Department  of  Science  and 
Art,  which  controls  the  distribution  of  funds,  and  determines  the  efficiency 
of  technical  schools ;  and  a  new  department,  which  is  to  deal  with  the 
great  subject  of  secondary  education.  This  Board  will  really  constitute  the* 
Department  of  National  Education  for  England,  and  it  is  referred  to  with 
a  view  of  exhibiting  the  determination  of  the  English  people  to  thoroughly 
nationalize  education.  The  head  of  the  Board,  of  course,  will  be  the 
responsible  Minister  for  Education,  and  the  various  secretanes  of  its  sub- 
deimrtments  will  be  the  permanent  head&  who  will  take  rank  among  the 
most  sympathetic,  large-minded,  and  able  educationists  of  the  nation. 
Notwithstanding  this,  for  the  purpose  of  advising  the  Board  and  for  other 
matters,  the  Act  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  Consultative  Committee, 
not  less  than  two-thirds  of  whose  members  must  consist  of  persons 
representing  universities  and  other  bodies  interested  in  education.  This 
embodies  a  conception  far  in  advance  of  anything  developed  by  the  public 
mind  in  Australia,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  as  long  as  the  various 
educational  agencies  of  our  colony  remain  isolated,  and  are  administered 
as  at  present,  so  long  will  we  remain  an  undeveloped  community. 

We  regard  the  creation  of  the  council  which  we  suggest  as  the  mast 
effective  means  of  educating  and  awakening  the  community  to  what  is 
required.  If  properly  constituted,  it  will  be  a  voice  of  authority.  It  will 
not  only  make  it  apparent  that  the  greatest  of  all  national  resources  are  the 
faculties  and  characters  of  our  children,  but  it  will  continuously  and 
fearlessly  direct  attention  to  all  shortcomings  in  the  training  of  our 
people,  and  will  enable  the  community  at  all  times  to  compare  the 
instruction  provided  by  our  schools  with  what  is  afforded  in  other 
countries.  We  do  not  think  that  we  are  cherishing  a  vain  hope  in  feeling 
that  the  labours  of  the  coimcil  would  si^eedily  be  supplemented  by  a 
forcibly  awakened  interest  of  a  very  large  section  of  the  community.  vVe 
are  only  a  handf id  of  people,  >\ith  a  very  limited  leisured  class,  and  so  much 
of  the  energy  of  the  people  is  necessarily  devoted  to  the  work  of  building 
up  the  colony  in  its  material  sense,  and  in  developing  its  material  resources, 
tnat  it  is  not  U>  be  wondered  at  if,  in  the  question  of  mental  culture,  we 
have  not  continuously,  as  a  people,  kept  alive  te  the  world-wide  develop- 
ment during  the  last  twenty  years.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  believed  that  it 
would  not  be  a  task  of  the  greatest  difficulty  to  create,  maintain^  and 
extend  a  healthy  i>ublic  interest  in  the.se  matters,  an  interest  which  is 
essential  to  progress,  and  the  absence  of  which  largely  accounts  for  our 
present  unsatisfactory  condition. 

Our  national  system  of  primary  education  has  not  tended  to  evoke 
criticism  upon  itself.  The  community  has  not  been  face  to  face,  in  any 
large  sense,  with  materials  for  the  comparative  study  of  widely- varying 
methods  of  teaching,  and  has  trusted  that  the  Government  has  been  wisely 
administering  a  sound  system.  In  fact,  the  good  work  done  within  limited 
range  by  the  primary  system  has  prevented  the  people  from  realizing  how 
limited  the  range  was,  and  that  education  should  be  ever-progressive. 
Successive  Governments  have  also  failed  to  recognise  this^  and  the  Com- 
mission is  sure  that,  unless  some  means  be  adopted  of  arousing  and  perma- 
nently maintaining  public  interest  in  education,  no  true  reform  will  ever.be 
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consummated.  We  feel  satisfied  that  the  establishment  of  snoh  a  body  as 
the  council  we  refer  to  would  stimulate  progress,  and  would  ijernianently 
set  on  foot  discussion,  criticism,  and  inquiry  as  to  every  branch  of  ^ucation. 
There  is  no  guarantee  that  Ministers  of  the  Crown  will  be  trained  and 
enthusiastic  educationists.  Experience  also  shows  that  the  operation  of  the 
public  service  system  does  not  provide  for  initiative  or  a  zeal  for  progress 
within  the  de^iartments  dealing  with  education.  Movement,  when  it  does 
occur,  is  spasmodic,  and  often  neither  intelligent  nor  continuous ;  and  at 
present  the  community  is  powerless,  through  want  of  independent,  autho- 
ritative, and  courageously  expressed  information  and  criticism  as  to 
defects.  The  council  would  provide  this.  It  would  assist  the  Minister, 
who  cannot  be  expected  to  be  an  expert  It  would  eventually  bring  about 
a  sjrmpathetic  and  intelligent  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  permanent  officials, 
inspectors,  and  teachers  towards  education.  No  antagonism  need  be  feared 
between  a  body  like  this  and  a  r^ponsible  Minister,  whose  administration 
would  be  so  greatly  benefited  by  its  labours.  Human  nature  being  what  it 
is,  it  would  be  natural  for  public  men  to  move  forward  to  the  consummation 
of  reform  indorsed  and  applauded  by  the  most  forcible  factor  of  public 
opinion. 


III.  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  IN 

STATE  SCHOOLS. 

(L)  EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  COMMISSIONERS'  REPORT. 

On  April  9, 1900,  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  suggesting  what  religious  instruction  should  be  given 
m  tne  State  Schools  of  Victoria.  It  consisted  of  the  following 
members  r — The  Ven.  Henry  Archdall  Langlev,  chairman  ;  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Abrahams,  M.A.,  D.D. ;  the  Rev.  Tnomas  Adamson  ; 
the  Rev.  Llewellyn  David  Bevan,  D.D. ;  Herbert  Howard  Booth, 
Esq.;  the  Right  Rev.  Henry  Edward  Cooper,  D.D. ;  the  Rev. 
Hermann  Herlitz ;  the  Rev.  Stephen  Howara  ;  the  Rev.  William 
Hunt;  the  Rev.  Richard  Henry  Lambley;  the  Rev.  Patrick 
John  Murdock,  M. A. ;  the  Rev.  IJ^vid  Porteus ;  the  Rev.  William 
Edward  Secomb;  the  Rev.  John  Sinclair;  the  Rev.  Charles 
Strong,  D.D.,  appointed  by  the  original  Commission ;  and  John 
McPhee,  Eso,  appointed  by  Order  in  Coimcil,  dated  April  23, 
1900.  The  Report  was  signed  on  September  13,  1900,  by  all 
the  members  except  Mr.  H.  H.  Booth  and  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Abrahams,  who  resigned  their  seats  on  the  Commission,  tne 
former  in  April,  the  latter  in  August,  1900. 

The  salient  paragraphs  in  the  Commissioners'  Report  are  as 
follows : — 

"  Work  of  the  CowimtMiow.— While  engaged  in  our  undertaking  we 
examined  a  number  of  witnesses,  including  the  Secretary  for  Educatior, 
the  Acting  Inspector-Qeneral  of  Schools,  some  of  the  Inspectors,  and  a 
number  of  Teachers,  whose  expert  eviaence  we  found  of  the  highest 
service. 

"  It  was  determined  that  a  series  of  lessons  should  be  selected  from  Holy 
Scripture,  and,  after  long  and  careful  consideration,  it  was  unanimously 
deciaed  to  reconmiend  the  lessons  contained  in  Appendix  A.  While  some 
members  of  the  Commission  would  have  preferred  to  ffive  greater  pro- 
minence to  certain  Scripture  teachings,  and  others  would  have  preferred  to 
eliminate  a  number  of  the  lessons  sudopted,  the  Commission,  as  a  whole,  is 
glad  to  unite  in  recommending  the  scheme  submitted. 
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"  We  are  of  opinion,  and  in  this  we  are  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of 
the  experts  examined,  that  these  lessons  should  be  given  during  the  first 
hour  of  the  day ;  that  they  should  not  exceed  half  an  hour  ;  and  that  the 
teachers  might  be  trusted  to  explain  the  lesson,  as  they  would  any  other 
subject,  without  obtruding  jjersonal  or  sectarian  views. 

"  Lessons  Classified. — As  far  as  possible,  these  lessons  have  been  prepared 
to  meet  the  ordinary  classification  of  the  schools.  Three  series  have  been 
arranged — Junior,  Intermediate,  and  Senior — from  each  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  Each  series  contains  only  about  180  lessons.  As  it  is 
intended  to  make  this  a  two  years'  course  in  each  division  the  lessons  will 
be  required  to  be  used  more  than  once,  with  the  obvious  advantage  of 
impressing  the  truths  advanced  more  deeply  upon  the  minds  of  the 
scholars.  All  this  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  tenor  of  the  expert 
evidence.  The  Old  Testament  series  have  been  cai-efuUy  prepared  to  meet 
the  views  of  oiu*  Jewish  fellow  colonists,  should  they  see  tit  to  accept  the 
system,  no  reference  to  New  Testament  passages  occurring  therein. 

"  Contents  of  Lessons. — We  have  carefully  striven  to  provide  lessons  of 
an  absolutely  unsectarian  character,  and  as  simple  as  is  compatible  with 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  religioius  truth  ;  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
introduce  any  theological  system,  and  controversial  doctrine  has  been  care- 
fully avoided.  It  is  confidently  hoiKjd,  tlierefore,  that  these  lessons  yn\\ 
find  general  acceptance. 

"  Tne  general  plan  followed  has  the  double  advantage  that,  if  the  lesson 
be  merely  read,  it  will  accomplish  very  much  of  what  is  desired  ;  while  if, 
as  we  hoi>e,  the  lesson  be  carefully  taught,  the  key  to  the  moral  instruction 
therein  will  be  readily  found  by  tne  teacher. 

"  Methods  of  givimj  the  Lessons. — The  question  as  to  whether  the  lessons 
Slighted  should  be  simpljr  read,  or  whether  the  teacher  should  be  directed 
to  give  careful  instruction  in  the  meaning  of  the  language  and  narrative, 
engaged  our  attention.  The  unanimous  testimony  of  our  witnesses  was  in 
favour  of  teachitig  as  distinct  from  mere  readinff ;  that  the  lessons  would 
be  far  more  valuable  and  interesting  if  treated  in  this  way ;  and  that  the 
teachers  could  be  trusted  loyally  to  teach  the  lessons  as  they  would 
any  other. 

In  all  the  lessons  a  short  verse  has  been  selected  for  committal  to 
meniory,  which  we  earnestly  desire  may  be  used  in  that  way.  In  the 
Junior  division  the  text  is  very  short,  so  that  it  can  be  no  burden  even  to 
the  youngest. 

"As  the  Junior  classes  are  composed  of  children  who  cannot  read,  or 
who  read  very  imperfectly,  we  further  recommend  that  oral  instruction  be 
given  in  the  Junior  division,  and  that  the  motto  text  should  be  re))eated 
until  committed  to  memory.  We  also  recommend  that  the  Department  be 
asked  to  adopt  the  pictorial  and  illustrative  method  for  the  instruction  of 
the  younger  children. 

"  In  order  to  assist  the  teachers,  explanatory  notes  on  matters  of  fact 
have  been  provided,  which  we  believe  will  supply  valuable  information 
and  help  to  give  life  and  interest  to  the  lessons. 

"  Conscience  Clause. — For  such  teachers  as  conscientiously  object  to  give 
the  lessons,  and  for  parents  who  object  to  their  children  receiving  religious 
instruction,  a  conscience  clause  should  be  provided. 

"  Lessons  Part  of  School  Curriculum. — We  recommend  that  the  general 
scheme,  including  the  supplementary  lessons,  should  form  part  of  the 
ordinary  school  curriculum,  but  we  would  suggest  that  the  examination 
scheme  of  the  Department  should  not  apply  to  the  devotional  nassages. 
but  only  to  the  narrative  ix)rtion,  the  results  not  to  affect  the  salaries  of 
the  teachers. 

^*  Pixiyers  and  Hymn^. — We  have  prepared  a  series  of  prayers  and  two 
services  of  instruction,  both  couched  m  Scripture  language,  which  will  l>e 
found  in  Appendix  B.  Our  suggestion  is  that,  if  the  teacher  choose,  these 
might  be  used  before  or  after  the  Scripture  lesson.  If  they  are  not  nse<l, 
we  recommend  that  the  devotional  passage  usually  apj>eniled  to  each 
lesson  should  be  read  by  all  together,  and  should  lie  tollowed  by  the 
Lord's  Prayer. 
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"Believing  that  hymns  would  be  a  valuable  adjunct  to  our  scheme,  we 
have  made  a  selection  of  a  varied  and  general  character,  which  may  be 
used  in  connexion  with  tlie  lesions.    ITiese  fonn  Appendix  C. 

"  Voluntary  Relujiom  Instruction,  —  While  the  voluntary  religious 
inHtruction  of  the  children  has  proved  to  be  utterly  inadequate  to  the 
necessities  of  the  country,  we  view  with  great  approval  the  efforts  being 
made  to  provide  religious  instruction  bjr  voluntary  agents,  whase  work 
we  hope  will  be  greatly  assisted  by  the  instruction  it  is  now  proposed 
to  give  through  the  trained  teachers  as  a  part  of  the  school  curriculum. 

*\Conclufion, — Having  completed  the  preparation  of  this  manual  of 
Scripture  Instruction,  your  Commission  very  respectfully  submits  the  same 
to  your  Excellency  with  the  hope  that  measures  will  be  taken  as  early  as 
possible  to  remit  this  question  to  a  direct  vote  of  the  people ;  and  in 
order  that  an  intelligent  vote -may  be  given,  and  also  to  avoid  putting  the 
country  to  unnecessarv  exijense,  we  very  earnestly  reconrniend  that  three 
nj)ecinien  feMons  in  each  division,  with  a  jtrayer  and  hj/rnn  attached,  be  sent 
to  every  elector  in  Victoria.  To  meet  the  intjuiries  oi  those  who  aesire  to 
examine  the  work  as  a  whole,  we  also  recommend  that,  prior  to  the  sub- 
mittal of  this  (question  to  the  country,  one  or  more  complete  copies  of  the 
Manual  of  Scripture  lessons  l)e  placed  in  each  of  the  Fi-ee  Libranes  or  iKwt- 
offices  of  the  cities  and  i)rincipai  to>vns  of  the  province,  for  public  inspec- 
tion." 

(ii.)  EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  EVIDENCE  GIVEN  BEFORE  THE 

COMMISSION. 

Thirteen  witnesses  were  examined  by  the  Commissioners  and 
some  extracts  from  their  evidence  will  mdicate  the  point  of  view 
from  which  the  witnesses  approached  various  parts  of  the 
subject.  For  convenient  reference  a  few  of  the  more  significant 
answers  have  been  grouped  together  under  heads.  The  numbers 
in  brackets,  after  the  quotations,  refer  to  the  number  of  the 
answers  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence. 

(1)  Would  the    teachers  olyject    to  religious   instruction  being  made 
IKirt  of  the  regular  cwTietdum  of  the  public  denuntary  schools  f 

•  On  this  subject,  Mr.  James  Bagge,  Secretary  for  Education,  indicated 
some  doubts.  "  Prior  to  the  present  Education  Act,  with  the  majority  of 
teachers  in  denominational  scnools,  it  was  part  of  their  contract  that  tney 
were  to  give  religious  lessons,  but  when  the  present  Act  came  in,  I  think  the 
majority  of  those  who  gave  religious  instruction  were  glad  to  get  away  , 
from  it"  (17).  Mr.  L.  J.  Mountain,  Assistant  Teacher  in  the  South  Bruns- 
wick State  School,  reported  that  "  there  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
amongst  teachers  generally  on  the  whole  question"  (382).  Mr.  James 
Holland  (Acting  Inspector-General,  Senior  Inspector  of  Schools)  said  that 
*'  the  teachers  are  already  making  an  outcry  about  the  number  of  suWects 
taught  No  doubt  the  teachers  would  make  some  slight  objection.  With 
regard  to  religious  instruction  there  might  be  some  trouble  with  the 
Catholic  teachers."  But  he  thought  that  "  supposing  a  conscience  clause  is 
inserted  for  teachers  and  children,  that  would  meet  the  difficulty  "  (222-3). 
Mr.  Mountain  was  asked  whether  "  from  his  knowledge  of  it,  if  the  country 
were  to  approve  the  scheme  which  the  Commissioners  would  present  to 
Parliament,  he  thought  that  the  teachers  would  loyally  carry  out,  under  a 
conscience  clause,  what  the  Department  wished,  if  the  time-table  were 
modified."  He  replied  to  the  question,  "  I  would  not  hesitate  to  answer 
that  in  the  affirmative"  (383). 
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is  anticiimted.  I  believe  the  feeling  of  the  great  majority  of  teachers  Ls  in 
the  direction  of  Scripture  work.  The  atmosphere  in  connexion  with  our 
Deijartment,  not  only  of  teachers  but  of  officials,  has  greatly  improved 
during  the  last  few  years..  In  the  voluntary  system  of  religious  instruction 
carried  on  in  Melbourne,  we  have  met  with  the  greatest  courtesy  from  the 
head  teachers  and  assistants  The  boards  of  advice  are  also  sjonpathetic, 
which  implies  that  the  public  mind  is  being  educated  in  the  direction  of 
religious  instruction  "  (140). 

Miss  Clara  Weekes  (first  female  assistant  teacher  at  High  Street  State 
School,  Fzahzan,  and  delegate  of  the  Victorian  Lady  Teachers*  Association), 
in  answer  to  a  question  on  "  Have  you  given  religious  instruction  in  a  State 
School  ? "  replied,  "  No ;  we  -are  not  allowed.  At  one  time  I  taught  in  a 
Sunday  school  that  was  held  in  a  State  School  building,  and  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  Board  of  Advice  told  me  I  must  cease.  I  think  the 
majority  of  teachers  would  be  only  too  glad  to  have  that  restriction 
removed  :  you  are  always  being  brought  to  a  standstill  in  the  nK>ral 
teaching.    There  must  l>e  !V>methinK  behind  self-interest "  (325). 

(2)  On  f/eneral  rprowuh  i»  it  demnhle  tJuif  reh'ffinua  iiiAlrucfion  (with 

a  co7iscien^e  clause)  s/ioidd  be  rtviuh  jmrt  of  the  reguhir  schofd 
curriculum  ? 

Mr.  John  Byatt  (organizing  inspector  of  manual  instruction  to  the 
Education  Department  of  Victoria,  and  for  seventeen  years  a  trained  certi- 
ficated master  under  the  London  School  Board)  said,  "  In  our  schools  (i.e., 
in  London)  we  have  teachers  of  every  denomination  and  they  all  have  to 
teach,  and  I  should  be  perfectly  willin|f  to  send  a  child  of  mine  to  any 
Board  School  in  London  to  receive  religious  instruction.  The  teachers  are 
not  allowed  to  inculcate  the  doctrines  belonging  to  any  particular  church. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  has  never  been  any  complaint,  and  that  the 
religious  instruction  is  satisfactory  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the  time 
the  schools  have  been  opened,  we  have  closed  no  fewer  than  seven  large 
prisons  in  London.  If  the  criminal  population  had  gone  on  increasing  at 
the  rate  it  did  before  1870,  we  should  have  wanted  three  or  four  more 
prisons,  instead  of  pulling  down  seven,  and  another  is  coming  down  very 
shortly.  A  ^reat  deal  of  that  is  attributed  to  the  education  in  our  schools. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  religious  instruction  is  of  such  a  character  in  our 
schools  that  that  one  subiect  haa  had  more  influence  and  weight  in  closing 
thase  prisons  than  any  other  subiect  *'  (201). 

Miss  Weekes  said,  "  I  think  that  the  Old  Testament  history  is  a  most- 
important  history  but  in  the  present  day  sufiitdent  stress  is  not  laid  unon 
it,  and  the  children  are  not  taught  sufficiently  that  the  same  old  sins  tiiat 
caused  the  destruction  of  the  (janaanitish  nations,  and  the  Jews  to  lose 
their  place  as  a  nation,  are  the  same  a.s  those  with  us  to-day,  and  that  we 
are  all  liable  to.  I  am  positive  that  religious  lansons,  if  properly  arranged, 
would  affect  the  whole  national  life,  and  I  am  certain  tnat  something 
should  be  done  to  teach  the  children  in  the  upper  classes  that  the  same  old 
sins  are  with  us  to-day ''  (335-6). 

(3)  When  should  the  religious  lesson  he  given?    Should  it  he  given 

eve7n/  day  ? 

Mr.  Frank  Tate,  M.A.  (Principal  of  the  Training  CJollege,  who  has  been 
in  every  grade  of  the  teacning  service,  as  well  as  an  Inspector,  and  lecturer 
at  a  training  college,  and  therefore  spoke  with  great  authority),  said  : — 
"  I  think  that,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  it  should  be  dealt  with 
every  day  and  not  relegated  to  a  portion  of  the  school  week.  It  is  very 
important  that  such  a  subject  should  be  present  before  the  children  every 
day  of  the  school  week"  (39).  He  thought  that  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
at  the  opening  of  the  school  for  some  religious  exercise  would  be  very 
appropriate,  but  he  added  that  a  religious  lesson,  if  given  intelligibly, 
ought  to  take  (with  devotion)  fully  half  an  hour  (40-45). 
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Mr.  C.  R.  Long,  M.A.  (Inspector  of  Schoob),  would  ffive  twenty  minutes 
to  Scripture  instruction,  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  lessons,  every  day 
(103).  Mr.  Lon^  explained  that  in  order  that  the  present  work  should  not 
suffer,  it  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  necessary  to  begin  school  at  ten  minutes 
to  nine  o'clock.  A^inst  this  suggjestion,  a  vigorous  protest  was  made  by 
Mr  Malcolm  McQillivray  who  said  that  the  plan  "would  be  a  serious 
difficulty^  not  only  with  the  scholars  but  with  the  teachers."  "  If  we  are 
to  get  this  religious  instruction  into  the  State  schools,  the  pleasanter  the 
way  we  can  introduce  it,  the  better  for  its  success,  and  if  we  start  by 
bringing  the  children  in  twenty  minutes  earlier  than  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  come,  they  would  not  like  it ;  we  should  set  our  minds 
a^inst  that.  .  .  .  The  curriculum  is  now  so  overloaded  tiiat  the 
Education  Department  will  have  to  face  the  ijuestion  of  modifying  the 
work  in  some  way  so  that  we  can  get  this  additional  half  hour  or  twenty 
minutes'  work  in.  If  this  Scripture  instruction  is  to  be  a  success,  we  must 
carry  the  teachers  with  us  "  (136-7). 

Mr.  G.  H.  Carter  (Head  Teacher  of  the  Brighton  State  Schools)  urged 
that  every  schoolday  should  begin  with  some  religious  exercise.  "  Anything 
that  womd  tend  to  give  a  quiet  solemnity  to  the  commencement  of  the 
day's  proceedings  and  would  help  to  inculcate  a  spirit  of  calmness  into  the 
day's  work,  would  be  of  immense  advantage  ;  something  that  the  children 
took  part  in  and  that  th^  could  feel  was  intended  for  them"  (273). 
Mr.  W.  T.  Lewis  (Head  Master  of  State  school,  253,  Footscray)  also 
suggested  that  the  religious  lesson  should  be  given  at  the  commencement 
of  the  school  (353). 

m 

(4)   Would  the  j)arerUs  of  the  children  be  likely  to  object  to  religums 
instruction  being  nidde  part  of  the  curricultmi  ? 

Mr.  Rennick  (Head  teachen  of  the  Rathdown-Street  State  School, 
Carlton,  previously  an  inspector  for  eleven  years  and  one  who  has  had  long 
experience  in  State  school  work,  and  has  seen  all  parts  of  the  system)  said  : 
"  The  scruples  of  parents  against  their  children  being  present  at  religious 
instruction  are  found  to  be  remarkably  small :  only  Jews  and  occasionally 
a  Roman  Catholic  were  absolutely  withdrawn.  In  all  the  cases  I  have  had 
to  deal  with  the  bulk  of  the  parents  were  pleased  that  the  '  children  should 
remain'  (t.e.,  while  reli^ous  instruction  was  being  given  under  existing 
conditions)  *  and  receive  mstruction ' "  (292). 

Mr.  Mountain  said :  "  I  have  been  in  three  different  country  schools. 
Certainly  two  or  three  of  the  parents  would  have  objected,  had  there  l)een 
religious  instruction,  but  at  no  country  school  where  I  have  been  was  there 
religious  instruction.  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  majority  of  the  ftarent^  were 
indifferent"  (404). 

Mr.  Byatt  was  asked,  "In  your  seventeen  years'  exixjrience  (/.e?.,  iu  a 
London  Board  8ch<x)l)  what  proportion  of  your  children  asked  to  be 
excused  mider  the  conscience  clause  ?"  He  replied  :  "The  school  I  wa.s  in 
contained  420  boys,  420  girls,  580  infants,  and  about  500  junior  mixed, 
making  about  2,000.  I  can  only  speak  of  the  boys,  and  out  of  those  420 
boys,  for  the  whole  seventeen  years  I  can  only  remember  two  boys  having 
been  withdrawn  from  religious  instruction.  One  was  the  son  of  a  professed 
Atheist,  and  the  week  after  the  father  died,  the  mother  came  round  and 
asked  for  the  boy  to  be  taken  in  :  the  other  boy  was  the  son  of  Jewish  i)arents, 
his  father  came  to  the  school  and  said  he  would  be  only  too  pleased  to 
have  him  taught  Old  Testament  history,  if  we  would  withdraw  him  from 
New  Testament  history,  which  of  course  was  done.  There  is  absolutely  no 
religious  difficulty  as  far  as  the  children  are  concerned  "  (171). 

Asked  whether  "  the  difficulty  that  the  teachers  might  be  unfitted  to  im- 

S,rt  religious  lessons  had  been  found  to  be  a  practical  one  in  England," 
r.  Byatt  replied  :  "  Any  teacher  who  is  morally  unfit  to  import  religious 
instruction  is  unfit  to  teach  anything  else,  and  he  is  got  nd  of  accord- 
ingly "  (174). 
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(6)  Is  there  roonifor  religious  insUni/ction  in  the  cw^rictdum  o/jmrmny 
schools  in  Victoria  under  the  present  arrangements  f 

On  tliiH  i)oint,  many  of  the  witnesses  spoke  strongly.  Mr.  McGillivray's 
remarks  have  been  iiuoted  above. 

Mr.  Carter  said :  "  It  would  be  cruel  to  increase  the  work  of  the 
teachers  without  giving  them  some  easing  off  in  another  direction.  .  .  . 
Our  children  are  over- worked  at  the  present  time  "  (274).  Miss  Weekes 
said  :  "  Our  programme  is  very  much  overburdened  as  it  is,  and  there  will 
have  to  be  some  modification  made  in  it  to  make  room  for  the  proposed 
introduction  of  kindergarten  and  technical  education.  We  cannot  accom- 
plish what  we  have  to  do  as  it  is  without  a  great  strain.  If  the  schools 
were  pro])erly  staffed,  it  might  make  a  difference  :  but  at  present  they  are 
very  improperly  staffed.  .  .  .  It  is  not  so  much  increase  of  the  staff 
that  is  required  as  experienced  teachers  on  the  staff"  (327).  Mr.  James 
Holland  agreed  that,  if  the  system  of  payment  by  results  were  modified  or 
done  away  with,  the  Department  would  be  much  more  able  to  introduce 
changes  in  the  curriculum  (225).  Mr.  Bagge,  the  Secretary  for  Education, 
said :  "  The  question  of  payment  by  results  has  been  discussed  in  the 
Department  for  years.  The  Department  is  in  favour  of  a  modification,  even 
if  it  is  not  abolisned  "  (28). 

(6)  J  low  far  ivotUd  it  he  ivecessanj  to  limit  tJie  freedom  of  indim'dnal 
teachei's  in  reganl  to  tlie  sidject  nuitter  of  their  i^igimis  lessons  f 

On  this  point,  the  following  extract  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Fiank 
Tate,  Principal  of  the  Training  College,  will  be  read  with  interest  :— 

Q.  75.  Would  you  say  the 'value  of  the  lesson,  if  adopted,  would  be 
improved  by  explanations  of  the  words  such  as  you  have  in  the  school 
reader  ?— I  do  not  care  for  these  lists  of  lessons  jiersonally.  I  like  to  see 
notes,  if  there  are  any  ^loints  to  be  cleared  uj) ;  but  the  actual  meanings  of 
words  I  do  not  attach  nmch  imiK)rtance  to. 

Q.  76.  Do  you  know  the  tpiestions  in  the  Irish  Header  ?— Yes,  I  have 
seen  them. 

Q.  77.  They  are  questions  with  regard  to  facts  i-  -Yes. 

Q.  78.  With  regard  to  history,  are  the  teachers  itemiitted  to  express  their 
own  opinions  about  facts  of  history,  whether  they  approve  of  them  or  the 
reverse,  or  are  they  simply  expected  to  give  the  cnildren  the  facts,  and 
make  them  understand  theni.  Supposing  there  is  an  Irish  teacher  who  is 
teaching  some  facts  of  English  history,  and  he  comes  to  one  part  where  he 
thinks  the  English  have  wronged  the  Irish,  is  he  allowed  to  express  an 
opinion  to  the  children  about  that  ?— As  an  insijector,  I  would  allow  him, 
provided  he  does  not  do  it  in  an  offensive  way.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
regulation  preventing  his  doing  so. 

S.  7J).  Would  a  teacher  Ije  allowed  in  teaching  those  lessons  to  say  to  the 
iren,  **  You  have  read  the  lesson,  but  do  not  believe  it ;  it  is  not  time  "  ? 
— I  have  never  known  a  case  of  this  sort  to  ha[)i)en.  If  a  teacher 
expressed  an  opinion  of  that  kind  I  feel  sure  the  Department  would  not 
allow  it.  If  he  told  them  that  the  history  as  taught  from  the  Department  s 
approved  text-book  was  wrong,  I  do  not  think  he  would  be  allowed  to  do 
80.  Difference  of  opinion  on  Questions  might  be  pointed  out,  but  wholesale 
condenmation  would  not  be  allowed. 

Q.  80.  In  such  a  case  as  that,  would  not  the  c(mscience  clause  cover  the 
whole  i)08ition  as  regards  the  Scriptures  ? — Yes. 

3.  81.  You  are  aware  there  is  a  great  deal  of  jealousy  in  the  country 
1  regard  to  permitting  teachers  to  teach  with  a  free  hand  passages  of 
Scripture,  because  many  people  think  that  there  are  teachers  who  would 
abuse  that  freedom— supjKjse  the  country  will  not  give  the  teachers  that 
freedom,  would  the  lesson  be  improve<l  by  having  certain  imestions 
appended  to  it  I-  The  i^uestions  certainly  have  a  use,  but  I  think  tiiat  they 
have  an  abuse  also.    If  a  teacher  is  not  to  express  an  opinion,  and  lias  to  be 
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carefully  conditioned  as  i-egards  his  explanation,  then  I  think  there  is  an 
advanta^  in  having  the  catecluHni  at  tne  end  ;  out,  speaking  as  a  teacher, 
I  would  say,  if  these  lessons  are  to  be  introduced,  the  teacher  should  have 
the  right  to  teach  them. 

Q.  82.  You  would  put  the  lesson  into  the  teacher's  hands  and  tnist 
him? — Yes,  if  he  is  to  give  a  lesson  that  is  of  any  eflfect  he  must  feel  it 
himself  ;  if  he  is  merely  to  get  the  children  to  rcaa  it  through  two  or  three 
times,  and  ask  stereotyped  ijuestions,  I  fail  to  see  that  it  would  be  of  much 
value.    I  would  not  call  it  teaching. 

O.  83.  He  would  be  expected  to  teach  them  loyally  ? — Yes,  if  he  under- 
took to  do  it. 

Q.  84.  If,  instead  of  categorical  questions,  explanations  are  added,  would 
it  bie  of  value  if  the  teacher  is  not  allowed  to  give  his  own  explanation  ? 

Yes,  I  think  notes  are  of  value;  there  might  be  an  alliusion  to  some 
lesson  that  had  gone  before.  There  might  be  some  custom  liinted  at  that 
might  be  explained  in  the  note. 

Q.  85.  Would  the  teachers,  on  the  whole,  prefer  a  merely  historical 
lesson,  meaning  very  little  more  than  reading  the  Scripture,  or  would  they 
prefer  an  ethical  lesson,  as  being  more  useful  and  more  likely  to  interest 
teachers  and  taught  than  a  merely  chronological  lesson  'i — I  tiiink  with  a 
lesson  such  as  that  sugjgested  by  Dr.  Strong,  what  would  appeal  to  the 
teacher  is  that  there  should  be  a  unity  about  the  subject,  and  a  com- 
pleteness about  the  subject — that  the  text  chosen,  the  psalm  sung,  and  the 
hymn  and  the  prayer  could  all  be  centred  towards  some  ethical  subject, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  im|)ossible  to  arrange  in  the  work  for  one 
of  the  divisions  to  have  typical  stonas  illustrating  the  same  ethical  subject. 
I  think  thei*e  would  be  a  completeness  about  the  lesson  that  would  be 
very  desirable  from  a  teaching  point  of  view.  At  the  same  time,  a  lesson 
such  as  this  would  require  freedom  of  treatment  by  the  teacher ;  and 
whether  you  will  get  that  f re^om  I  do  not  know 

(iii.)  EXTRACTS  FUOM  APPENDIX  A. 

MANUAL    OF    SCRIPTURE    INSTRUCTION. 

[Three  specimen  lessons^  which  it  is  hoped  are /airly  representative  of  the  whole, 
have  bun  selected  from  each  of  the  three  lesson  books— Senior,  Intermediate,  and 
Junior,  which  form  the  Manual.] 

SENIOR  LESSON  BOOK. 

OLD  TESTAMENT. 

SOLOMON'S    CHOICE. 

**  Give  Thy  servant  an  understanding  h^artJ^ — 1  Kings  iii.  9, 

And  Solomon  loved  the  liord,  walking  in  the  statutes  of   David   his  Narmtive. 
father:    only  he  sjicrificed  and  burnt  incen.se  in  high   places.    And  the 
king  went  t4)  Gil^eon  to  sacrifice  there  ;  for  that  was  the  great  high  place  : 
a  thousand  burnt  offerings  did  Solomon  offer  n^on  that  altar. 

In  Gil>ei>n  the  Lord  appeared  to  Solomon  in  a  dream  by  ni^'ht : 
and  Goil  said  "Ask  what  I  shall  give  thee."  And  Solomon  said— 
"  Thou  hast  showed  unto  Thy  servant  David  my  father  great  mercy, 
according  as  he  walked  before  Thee  in  truth,  and  in  righteousness,  ana 
in  uprightness  of  heart  with  Tliee  ;  and  Thou  has  kept  for  him  this 
preat  kindness,  that  Thou  hast  given  him  a  son  to  sit  on  his  throne,  as 
it  is  this  day.  And  now,  O  Lord  my  God,  Thou  hast  made  Thv  servant 
king  instead  of  David,  my  father  :  and  I  am  but  a  little  child  :  I  know 
not  how  to  go  out  or  come  in.  And  Thy  servant  is  in  the  midst  of 
Thy  people  which  Thou  hast  chosen,  a  great  people,  that  cannot  be 
numbered  nor  counted  for  multitude.  Give  therefore  Thy  servant  an 
understanding  heart  to  .judge  Thy  |)eople,  that  I  may  discern  between 
good  and  bad:  for  who  is  able  to  judge  this  Thy  so  great  a  jieople?" 
And  the  speech  pleased  the  Lord,  that  Solomon  had  asked  this  tiling. 
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And  Gk>d  said  unto  him — '*  Because  thou  hast  asked  this  thing,  and  hast 
not  ask^  for  thyself  long  life;  neither  hast  asked  riches  for  thyself, 
nor  hast  asked  the  life  of  thine  enemies  ;  but  hast  asked  for  thyself  under- 
standing to  discern  judgment ;  behold,  I  have  done  according  to  thy 
words  :  lo,  I  have  given  thee  a  wise  and  an  understanding  heart ;  so  that 
there  was  none  like  thee  before  thee,  neither  after  thee  shall  any  arise  like 
unto  thee.  And  I  have  also  given  thee  that  which  thou  hast  not  asked, 
both  riches  and  honour  :  so  that  there  shall  not  be  any  among  the  kings 
like  unto  thee  all  thy  days.  And  if  thou  wilt  walk  in  My  ways,  to  keep 
My  statutes  and  My  commandments,  as  thy  father  David  did  walk,  then  1 
will  lengthen  thy  days.'*  And  Solomon  awoke :  and,  behold,  it  was  a 
dream :  And  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  and  stood  befoi*e  the  ark  of  the 
L'ovenant  of  the  Lord,  and  offered  up  burnt  offerings,  and  offered  peace 
offerings,  and  made  a  feast  to  all  his  servants. 

—1  Kings  iii.  3-15. 

I  )c\  otioii.  Give  the  king  Thy  judgments,  O  God. 

And  Thv  righteousness  unto  the  king's  son. 
He  shall  judge  Thy  people  with  righteousness. 
And  Thy  poor  with  judgment. 
The  mountains  shall  brine  peace  to  the  people, 
And  the  little  hills  by  righteousness. 
He  shall  judge  the  pKwr  of  the  people, 
He  shall  save  the  children  of  the  needy. 
And  shall  break  in  pieces  the  oppressor. 
They  shall  fear  Thee  while  the  sun  endureth. 
And  so  long  as  the  moon,  throughout  all  generations. 
He  shall  come  down  like  rain  upon  the  mown  grass  : 
As  showers  that  water  the  earth. 
In  his  days  shall  the  righteous  flourish  ; 
And  abundance  of  \)eace  so  long  as  the  moon  endureth. 
He  shall  have  dominion  also  from  sea  to  sea. 
And  from  the  river  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
They  that  dwell  in  the  wilderness  shall  bow  before  Him  ; 
Ancf  his  enemies  shall  lick  the  dust. 

The  kings  of  Tarshish  and  of  the  isles  shall  bring  presents, 
The  kuigs  of  Sheba  and  Seba  shall  offer  gifts. 
Yea,  all  Kings  shall  fall  down  before  Him  : 
All  nations  shall  serve  Him. 
For  He  ihall  deliver  the  needy  when  he  erieth ; 
'CThe  poor  alio,  an4  him  that  hath  no  helper. 
He  shall  spare  the  )x>or  and  needy. 
And  shall  save  the  souls  of  the  needy. 
He  shall  redeem  their  soul  from  deceit  and  violence  : 
And  precious  shall  their  blood  be  in  His  sight. 
And  He  shall  live,  and  to  Him  shall  lie  ^iven  of  the  gold  of  Sheba  : 
Prayer  also  shall  be  made  for  Him  continually  ; 
And  daily  shall  He  be  praised. 
There  shall  be  an  handful  of  corn  in  the  earth  upon  the  top 

of  the  mountains ; 
The  fruit  thereof  shall  shake  like  Lebanon  : 
And  they  of  the  city  shall  flourish  like  grass  of  the  earth. 
His  name  shall  endure  for  ever : 
His  name  shall  be  continued  as  long  as  the  sun  : 
And  men  shall  be  blessed  in  Him  : 
All  nations  shall  call  Him  Blessed. 
Blessed  l)e  the  Lord  God,  the  God  of  Israel, 
Who  only  doeth  wondrous  things. 
And  blessed  be  His  glorious  name  for  ever  : 
And  let  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  His  glory  ; 
Amen,  and  Amen.  _p^^  ,^i 

♦General  Note.— Passages  printed  in  this  type  to  be  memorized  by 
scholars. 


J 
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Notes. — Gil>ewh  (hill  townX  about  five  miles  north-west  of  Jerusalem. 
An  ancient  town  with  a  long  history.  See  Joshua  ix.  3-23 ,  xi.  19 ; 
2  Samuel  xxi.  1-14. 

High  PUice. — An  altar  built  upon  a  height,  probably  of  Canaanitish 
origin.    Cf.,  Amos.  vii.  9  ;  Hosea  iv.  13. 

Ark  of  the  Covenant. — A  chest  or  box  in  which  the  tables  of  the  law 
were  kept.    See  1  Kings  viii.  9-21. 

Tarshish. — Probably  the  Phoenician  colonies  on  the  south-east  coast  of 
Spain-Tartessus. 

Sheba, — ^The  south-west  of  the  Arabian  peninsula;  some  make  it  = 
Nubia. 

Ze^n<MA.— Mountain  range  on  the  extreme  north  of  Palestine.  See 
1  Kings  V.  6  ;  remarkable  for  its  forests  of  oak,  pine,  and  cedar.  Never 
conquered  by  the  Hebrews. 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 

APOSTLES     IN     PRISON. 

"  What  shall  we  then  sajf  to  t/iese  things  ?  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  he 
against  us  f  " — Romans  viii.  31. 

Then  the  high  priest  rose  up,  and  all  they  that  were  with  him  (which  is  Narratirc. 
the  sect  of  the  Sadducees),  and  were  filled  with  indignation,  and  laid  their 
hands  on  the  apostles  ana  put  them  in  the  common  prison. 

But  the  angel  of  the  Lord  by  night  opened  the  prison  doors,  and 
brought  them  forth  and  said — "  Go,  stand  and  speak  in  the  temple  to  the 
people  all  the  words  of  this  Life."  And  when  they  heard  that,  they 
entered  into  the  temple  early  in  the  morning,  and  taught. 

But  the  high  priest  came  and  they  that  were  with  him  and  called  the 
council  together  and  all  the  senate  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  sent  to 
the  prison  to  have  them  brought. 

But,  when  the  officers  came  and  found  them  not  in  the  prison,  they 
returned,  and  told,  saying — "The  prison  truly  found  we  shut  with  all 
safety,  and  the  keepers  standing  without  before  the  doors :  but  when  we 
had  opened,  we  found  no  man  within."  Now,  when  the  high  priest  and 
the  captain  of  the  temple  and  the  chief  priests  heard  these  things,  they 
doubted  of  them  whereunto  this  would  grow. 

Then  came  one  and  told  them,  saying — "  Behold,  the  men  whom  ye  put 
in  prison  are  standing  in  the  temple  and  teaching  the  people."  Then  went 
the  captain  with  the  officers,  and  brought  them  without  violence  :  for  they 
feared  the  people,  lest  they  should  have  been  stoned. 

And  when  they  had  brought  them,  they  set  them  before  the  council : 
and  the  high  priest  asked  them,  saying — *  Did  not  we  straitly  command 
you  that  ye  should  not  teach  in  this  name  ?  and,  behold,  ye  have  filled 
Jerusalem  with  your  doctrine,  aatl  intefid  to  bring  this  man's  blood 
upon  us." 

Then  Peter  and  the  other  apostles  answered,  and  said — **  We  ought  to 
obey  God  rather  than  men.  The  GkKl  of  our  fathers  raised  up  Jesus,  whom 
ve  slew,  and  handed,  on  a  tree.  Him  hath  God  exalted  with  His  right 
hand  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  for  to  give  repentance  to  Israel  and 
forgiveness  of  sins.  And  we  are  His  witnesses  of  these  things  •  and  so  is 
also  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  God  hath  given  to  them  that  obey  Him." 

—Acts  V.  17-32. 

Let  notliiiig  be  done  through  itiife  or  vainglory ;  bat  in  lowlineit  of  mind  let  Duty, 
eaeh  esteem  other  better  than  themeelTei. 

— Philippians  ii.  3. 

What  shall  we  then  say  to  these  things  7    If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  Devotion, 
against  us  ?    He  that  spared  not  His  own  Son,  but  delivered  Him  up  for 
us  alL  how  shall  He  not  with  Him  also  freely  give  us  all  thingjs  ?    Who 
shall  lay  anything  to  the  charge  of  God's  elect  ?    It  is  God  that  justiiieth. 
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Who  is  he  that  comdenmeth  ?  It  is  Christ  that  died,  yea  rather,  that 
is  risen  again,  who  is  even  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who  also  maketh 
intercession  for  us. 

—llonians  viii.  31-34. 

Note.— TA«  Senate.—VTohsXAy  a  body  of  elders  acting  with  the 
Sanhedrim. 

SUPPLEMENTAUY   LESSONS. 

Drawn  from  the  Old  and  Nkw  Testaments  alternately. 

"HIS  STRENGTH  WAS  AS  THE  STRENGTH  OF 
TEN,  BECAUSE  HIS  HEART  WAS  PURE.'^ 

And  David  said  to  Saul— "Let  no  man's  heart  fail  because  of  him 
(Goliath,  the  champion) ;  thy  servant  will  go  and  fkht  with  this 
Philistine."  And  Saul  said  to  David— "Thou  are  not  able  to  go  fortli 
against  this  Philistine  to  fight  with  him  :  for  thou  art  but  a  youth,  and  he 
a  man  of  war  from  his  youth."  And  David  said  imto  Saul—"  Thy  servant 
kept  his  father's  sheep,  and  there  came  a  lion,  and  a  bear,  and  took  a  lamb 
out  of  the  flock  :  and  I  went  out  after  him,  and  smote  him,  and  delivered 
it  out  of  his  mouth  :  and  when  he  arose  against  me,  I  caught  him  by  his 
beard,  and  smote  him,  and  slew  him.  Thy  servant  slew  bou  the  lion  and 
the  bear  :  and  this  uncircumcised  Philistine  shaU  be  as  one  of  them,  seeing 
he  hath  defied  the  armies  of  the  living  God.'' 

David  said  moreover — "  The  Lord  that  delivered  me  out  of  the  paw  of 
the  lion,  and  out  of  the  paw  of  the  bear.  He  will  deliver  me  out  of  the 
hand  of  this  Philistine."  And  Saul  said  unto  David — "Go,  and  the  Lord 
be  with  thee."  And  Saul  armed  David  with  his  armour,  and  he  imt  an 
helmet  of  bra«s  upon  his  head ;  also  he  armed  him  with  a  coat  of  mail. 
And  David  girdea  his  sword  upon  his  armour,  and  he  assayed  to  go  ;  for 
he  had  not  proved  it.  And  David  said  unto  Saul- -**  I  cannot  go  with 
these ;  for  I  have  not  j»roved  them.''  And  David  put  them  off  him.  And 
he  took  his  staff  in  his  hand,  and  chose  him  five  smooth  stones  out  of  the 
brook^  and  put  them  in  a  shepnerd's  bag  which  he  had,  even  in  a  scrip  :  and 
his  sling  was  in  his  hand  :  and  he  drew  near  to  the  Philistine.  Ana  the 
Philistine  came  on  and  drew  near  unto  Dand  ;  and  the  man  that  baj-e  the 
shield  went  before  him.  And  when  the  Philistine  looked  about,  and  saw 
David,  he  disdained  him  :  for  he  was  but  a  youth,  and  ruddy,  and  of  a  fair 
countenance.  And  the  Philistine  said  unto  David — **  Am  I  a  dog,  that  thou 
comest  to  me  with  staves  ?  "  And  the  Philistine  cursed  David  by  his  gods. 
And  the  Philistine  said  to  David—"  Come  to  me,  and  T  will  give  thy  flesh 
unto  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  to  the  beasts  o»f  the  field."  Then  said  David 
to  the  Philistine  "Thou  comest  to  me  with  a  sword,  and  with  a  spear, 
and  with  a  shield  :  but  I  come  to  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts 
the  (lod  of  the  annies  of  Israel,  whom  thou  ha.st  defied.  This  day  will  the 
Lord  deliver  thee  into  niine  hand  ;  and  I  will  siuite  thee,  and  take  thine 
head  from  thee  ;  and  I  will  gi^  the  carciises  of  the  host  of  the  Philistines 
this  day  unto  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  to  the  wild  lieasts  of  the  earth  ;  tliat 
all  the  eurth  may  know  that  there  is  a  God  in  Israel.  And  all  this 
assembly  shall  know  that  the  Lord  saveth  not  with  sword  and  spear  :  for 
the  battle  is  the  Lord's,  and  He  will  give  you  intooiu*  hands.^  And  it 
came  to  i)as8,  when  the  Philistine  arose,  and  came  and  drew  nigh  to  meet 
David,  that  David  hasted,  and  ran  toward  the  army  to  meet  the  Philis- 
tine. And  David  put  his  hand  in  his  bag,  and  took  thence  a  stone, 
and  slang  it,  and  smote  the  Philistine  in  his  forehead,  that  the  stone 
sunk  into  his  forehead;  and  he  fell  urjon  his  face  to  the  earth.  So 
David  prevailed  over  the  Philistine  with  a  sling  and  with  a  stone,  and 
smote  the  Philistine,  and  slew  him  :  but  there  was  no  sword  in  the  hand 
of  David.  Therefore  David  ran,  and  stood  upon  the  Philistine,  and  took 
his  sword,  and  drew  it  out  of  the  sheath  thereof,  and  slew  him,  and  cut  off 
his  head  therewith.  And  when  the  Philistines  saw  their  champion  wa<< 
dead,  they  fled.   And  the  men  of  Israel  and  of  Judah  arose,  and  shouted,  and 
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pursued  the  Philistines,  until  thou  come  to  the  valley,  and  to  the  gates  of 
Ekron.  And  the  wounded  of  the  Philistines  fell  down  by  the  way  to 
Shaaraini,  even  unto  Gath,  and  unto  Ekron. 

—1  Samuel  xvii.  32-52. 

I  will  love  ITiee,  O  Lord,  my  strength. 

The  Lord  is  my  rock  ana  nry  fortress,  and  my  deliverer  ; 

My  God,  my  strength,  in  WTiom  I  will  trust ; 

My  buckler,  and  the  horn  of  my  salvation, 

And  my  high  tower. 

I  will  call  upon  the  Lord,  Who  is  worthy  to  be  praised  : 

So  shall  I  be  saved  from  mine  enemies. 

—Psalm  xviii.  1-4. 

J/y  sotd  VKiit  tJiou  Old  If  upon  God ; 

Far  my  ejcpectation  is  from  Him, 

With  God  w  mi/  mlvaiio^i  and  my  fflot'y ; 

2'he  rock  of  my  strength^  and  my  refuge  is  in  God. 

— Psalm  Ixii.  6, 7. 
7%ott  wilt  bless  the  ritfhteous  : 
0  Lord  Thou  wilt  comjxiss  him  tvith  fainmr,  as  with  a  shield. 

—Psalm  V.  12. 

INTERMEDIATE  LESSON  BOOK. 

OLD  TESTAMENT. 
A    NATIONAL    REVIVAL. 

^^Comt  and  let  us  return  unto  t/u  Lord." — Hosea  vi.  I. 

And  Samuel  spake  imto  all  the  house  of  Ismel,  saying    "  If  ye  do  return  Narrative, 
unto  the  Lord  with  all  your  hearts,  then  put  away  the  stmnge  gods  ancl 
Ashtaroth  from  among  you,  and  prepare  your  hearts  unto  the  Lord,  and 
serve  Him  only  :   and   He  will  deliver  you  out  of    the    hand    of   the 
Philistines." 

Then  the  children  of  Israel  did  put  away  lUalini  and  Ashtaroth,  and 
served  the  Lord  only. 

And  Samuel  said — "  Gather  all  Israel  to  Mizpeh,  and  I  will  pray  for  you 
unto  the  Lord."  And  they  gathered  together  to  Mizpeh,  and  drew  water, 
and  poured  it  out  before  the  Lord,  and  fasted  on  that  day,  and  said  there  — 
"  We  have  sinned  a^inst  the  Lord." 

And  when  the  Philistines  heard  that  the  children  of  Israel  were  gathered 
together  to  Mizpeh.  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  went  up  against  Israel. 
And  when  the  children  of  Israel  heard  it,  they  were  afniid  of  the 
Philistines. 

And  the  children  of  Israel  said  tf)  Samuel — "  Cease  not  to  cry  unto  the 
lyird  our  iUA  for  us,  tliat  He  will  save  us  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philis- 
tines." And  Samuel  took  a  sucking  lamb,  and  offeretl  it  for  a  burnt 
offering  wholly  unto  the  Lord  :  and  Samuel  cried  unt<j  the  Lord  for  Israel ; 
and  the  Lord  heard  him.  And  as  Samuel  was  offering  u|>  the  burnt 
offering,  the  Philistines  drew  near  to  battle  against  Israel :  out  the  Lord 
thundered  with  a  great  thunder  on  that  day  upon  the  Philistines,  and 
discomfited  them  ;  and  they  were  smitten  before  Israel.  And  the  men  of 
Israel  went  out  of  Mizpeh,  and  pursued  the  Philistines,  and  smote  them, 
until  they  came  under  Bethcar. 

Then  Samuel  took  a  stone,  and  set  it  between  Mizpeh  and  Shen,  and 
called  the  name  of  it  Eben-ezer,  saying — "Hitherto  hath  the  Lord 
helped  us." 

So  the  Philistines  were  subdued,  and  they  came  no  more  into  the 
coast  of  Israel :  and  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  against  the  Philistines  all 
the  days  of  Samuel.  And  the  cities  which  the  Philistines  had  taken  from 
Israel  were  restored  to  Israel,  from  Ekron  even  unto  Gath  ;  and  the  coasts 
thereof  did  Israel  deliver  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Philistines. 
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Duty. 


Derotion. 


And  Samuel  judged  Israel  all  the  days  of  his  life.  And  he  went  fruui 
year  to  year  in  circuit  to  Beth-el,  and  Gilgal,  and  Mizueh,  and  judged 
Israel  in  all  those  places.  And  his  return  was  to  Raman  :  for  there  was 
his  house  ;  and  there  he  judged  Israel ;  and  there  he  built  an  altar  unto 
the  Lord. 

—1  Samuel  vii.  3-17. 

Take  with  jrou  words,  and  turn  to  the  Lord:  say  unto  Him — "Take 
away  all  iniquity,  and  receive  us  graciously :  so  will  we  render  the  fruit  of 
our  lip)8."  I  will  heal  their  backsliding,  I  will  love  them  freely :  for  Mine 
anger  is  turned  away  from  him. 

— Hosea  xiv.  2-4. 

liend  your  heart,  and  not  your  garments,  and  turn  unto  the  Lord  your 
God  :  for  He  is  gracious  and  merciful,  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great 
kindness,  and  repenteth  Him  of  the  evil. 

—Joel  ii.  13. 


Beitore  onto  me  the  joy  of  Thy  talvatioii, 
And  uphold  me  with  a  f^e  ipirit 


—Psalm  li.  12. 


Notes. — Drew  water,  ^c, — A  symbolical  act,  probably  significant  of  the 
outpouring  of  their  hearts  before  God  in  penitence  and  supplication. 

Discomfited  theitu — The  Hebrew  word  expresses  the  confusion  of  a 
sudden  panic. 

Beth-car  (\\  "  house  of  a  lamb  "  or  "  house  of  pasture  **)  was  apparently  on 
high  ground  overhanging  the  road  back  to  Phinstia. 

Rafiiah  was  Samuel's  ordinary  place  of  abode,  but  for  the  better  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  "he  went  from  year  to  year  in  circuit"  The  northern 
tribes  had  easy  access  to  him  at  Bethel,  Gilgal  was  a  convenient  centre 
for  the  tribe  of  Bepjamin  and  the  Trans-Jordanic  tribes.  Mizpeh  was 
convenient  for  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Simeon,  and  Dan. 


Narratire. 


Duty. 


NEW  TESTAMENT  (LIFE  OF  OUR  LORD). 
WHOM    SHALL    WE    FEAR? 

"  Et^en  the  very  Juiirs  of  your  head  are  all  nutndered" — Luke  xii.  7. 

"  And  I  say  unto  you  My  friends,  Be  not  afraid  of  them  that  kill  the 
body,  and  after  that  have  no  more  that  they  can  do.  But  I  will  forewarn 
you  whom  ye  shall  fear :  Fear  him,  which  after  he  hath  killed  hath  power 
to  cast  into  hell ;  yea,  I  say  unto  you.  Fear  him.  Are  not  five  snarrows 
sold  for  two  farthings,  and  not  one  of  them  is  forgotten  before  Goa  ?  But 
even  the  very  hairs  ot  your  head  are  all  numbered.  Fear  not  therefore : 
ye  are  of  more  value  than  man^  sparrows.  Also  I  say  unto  you.  Whosoever 
shall  confess  Me  before  men,  lum  shall  the  Son  of  man  also  confess  before 
the  angels  of  God  :  But  he  that  denieth  Me  l>efore  men  shall  be  denied 
before  the  an£[els  of  God.  And  whosoever  shall  speak  a  word  against  the 
Son  of  man,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him :  but  unto  him  that  blasphemeth 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven.  And  when  they  bring 
you  unto  the  synagogues,  and  unto  magistrates,  and  powers,  take  ye  no 
thought  how  or  what  thing  ye  shall  answer,  or  what  ye  shall  say :  for  the 
Holy  Ghost  shall  teach  you  in  the  same  hour  what  ye  ought  to  say." 

— Luke  xii.  4-12. 

Why  s^est  thou,  O  Jacob,  and  speakest,  O  Israel—"  My  way  is  hid 
from  the  Lord,  and  my  judgment  is  passed  over  from  my  Gk)d  ] " 

Hast  thou  not  knoi^*n?  hast  thou  not  heard,  that  the  everlasting  God, 
the  Lord,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earthy  fainteth  not,  neither  is 
weary  ?  there  is  no  searching  of  His  understanding.  He  giveth  power  to 
the  faint ;  and  to  them  that  have  no  might  He  increaseth  strength.  Even 
the  youths  shall  faint  and  be  weary,  and  the  youn|[  men  shall  utterly  fall  : 
but  they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength  ;  they  shal 
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mount  up  wjth  wings  ah  eagles ;  they  shall  run,  and  not  be  weary*;  and 
they  shall  walk,  and  not  faint 

—Isaiah  xl.  27-31. 

The  Lord  if  my  light  andmy  salTation;  whom  ihall  I  fearT  Coufidciict; 

Tho  Lord  is  the  strength  of  my  life ;  of  whom  shall  I  be  afraidT  in  God. 

Though  an  host  shall  eneamp  against  me, 

My  heart  shall  not  fear : 

Theogh  war  shall  rise  against  me, 

In  tms  will  I  be  eonfldent. 

For  in  the  time  of  trouble  He  shall  hide  me  in  His  pavilion : 

In  the  seeret  of  His  tabernacle  shall  He  hide  me ; 

He  shall  set  me  np  upon  a  rook. 

And  now  shall  mine  head  be  lifted  np  abore  mine  enemies  round  about  me : 

Therefore  will  I  offer  in  His  tabernacle  sacrillses  of  Joy ; 

I  will  sing,  yea,  I  will  sing  praises  unto  the  Lord. 

—Psalm  xxvii.  1,  3,  5,  6. 

NoTKs. — IfelL — A  figure  derived  from  Gehenna,  and  Gehenna  of  Fire — 
he  valley  of  Hinnom,  on  the  south  of  Jerusalem,  where  the  Israelites 
offered  their  children  to  Baal.  2  Kings  xxiii.  10 ;  Jeremiah  vii.  31-32, 
xix.  2-5. 

Poitiers, — The  authorities. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  LESSONS. 

Drawn  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  alternately. 

THE    SPIRIT    OF    UNTIRING    FORGIVENESS    IN 

THE    KINGDOM    OF    GOD. 

Then  came  Peter  to  Htm,  and  said — "  Lord^  hmt*  oft  shall  my  brother  sin 
affoinst  me,  and  I  forgive  him  ?  till  seven  iinies  f  "  Je.svs  saith  unto  him — 
**  /  say  not  unto  thee,  Until  sei^en  times;  but,  until  seventy  tiroes  set*e^i" 

"  Therefore  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  likened  unto  a  certain  king,  whicK 
would  take  account  of  his  servants.  And  when  he  had  begun  to  reckon, 
one  was  brought  unto  him,  which  owed  him  ten  thousand  talents.  But 
forasmuch  as  he  had  not  to  ])ay,  his  lord  commanded  him  to  be  sold,  and 
his  wife,  and  children,  and  all  that  he  had,  and  payment  to  be  made.  The 
servant  therefore  fell  down,  and  worshipped  nim,  saying — *Lord,  have 
imtience  with  me,  and  I  will  jjay  thee  all.'  Then  the  lord  of  that  servant 
was  moved  with  compassion,  and  loosed  him,  and  foipive  him  the  debt. 
But  the  same  servant  went  out,  and  found  one  of  his  fellow  servants,  which 


owed  him  an  hundred  pence  :  and  he  laid  hands  on  him,  and  took  him  hv 
throat,  saying — *  Pay  me  that  thou  owest.'  And  his  fellow  servant  fell 
down  at  his  feet  and  besought  him,  saying — '  Have  jwitience  with  me,  and  I 
will  pay  thee  all.'  And  he  would  not :  but  went  and  cast  him  into  prison, 
till  he  should  pay  the  debt  So  when  his  fellow  servants  saw  what  was 
done,  they  were  very  sorry,  and  came  and  told  unto  their  lord  all  that  was 
done.  Then  his  lord,  atter  that  he  had  called  him,  said  unto  him — *  O 
thou  wicked  servant,  I  forgave  thee  all  that  debt,  because  thou  desiredst 
me  :  shouldest  not  thou  also  have  had  compassion  on  thy  fellow  servant, 
even  as  I  had  pity  on  thee  ? '  And  his  lord  was  wroth,  and  delivered  him 
to  the  tormentors,  tiU  he  should  pay  aU  that  was  due  unto  him." 

—Matthew  xviii.  21-34. 

Then  said  Jesus — "  Father,  forgive  them ;  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do."    And  they  parted  His  raiment,  and  cast  lots. 

— Luke  xxiii.  34. 

And  they  stoned  Stephen,  calling  upon  God,  saying— "Lord  Jesus, 
receive  my  spirit"  And  ne  kneeled  down,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice — 
"  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge/'  And  when  he  had  said  this,  he 
fell  asleep. 

—Acts  vii.  69,  6a 
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Put  oHj  there/M*e,  a»  the  elect  of  Gocl,  holy  and  belot^ed,  howeh  of 
nierct€9y  kindness^  hiwibleness  of  mind-,  meekness^  \oHg'9i{fe}^ng ;  forbearing 
one  another,  anil  forgivintj  one  anotJier,  if  ant/  inan  have  a  quan'el  against 
ant/:  even  as  Christ  forcfave  you,  so  also  do  ye.  Awl  altave  all  these 
things  jmt  on  chart tt/,  whkh  is  the  bond  of  jierfectness.  And  let  the  peace  of 
God  rtde  in  t/our  hearts,  to  the  whkh  also  tje  are  called  in  xme  body;  and 
be  tje  thankful. 

— Colossians  iii.  12-15. 

JUNIOR  LESSON  BOOK. 

OLD  TESTAMENT. 

THE    BURNING    BUSH. 

"  TJu  Inish  lfur}ied,  and  vnts  w*t  consuniedy — ExoduB  iii.  2. 

Now  MnscH  kept  the  flock  of  Jethro  his  father  in  hiw,  the  priest  of 
Midian  :  and  he  led  the  flock  to  the  back  of  the  desert,  and  came  to  the 
mountain  of  God,  even  to  Horeb. 

And  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him  in  a  flame  of  Are  out  of 
the  midst  of  a  bush  :  and  he  looked,  and,  behold,  the  bush  bumeil  with 
fire,  and  the  bush  was  not  consumed. 

And  Moses  said — "  1  will  now  turn  aside,  and  see  this  great  sight,  why 
the  bush  is  not  burnt." 

And  when  the  Lord  saw  that  he  turned  aside  to  see,  Gk)d  called  unto  him 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  bush,  and  said — "  Moses,  Moses."  And  he  said — 
"  Here  am  L" 

And  He  said — "  Draw  not  nigh  hither :  put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy 
feet,  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground." 

>£oreover  He  said — "  I  am  the  God  of  thy  father,  the  Grocl  of  Abraham, 
the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  Gkxl  of  Jacob."  And  Moses  hid  his  face  ;  for  he 
was  afraid  to  look  ujion  God. 

And  the  Lord  said — "I  have  surely  seen  the  affliction  of  my  people 
which  are  in  Egypt,  and  have  heard  their  cry  by  reason  of  their  task- 
masters :  for  I  know  their  sorrows  ;  and  I  am  come  down  to  deliver  them 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  f^ptians,  and  to  bring  them  up  out  of  that  land 
unto  a  good  land  and  a  lar^,  unto  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  : 
unto  the  i)lace  of  the  Canaanites,  and  the  Hittites,  and  the  Amorites,  ana 
the  Perizzites,  and  the  Hivites,  and  the  Jebusites. 

"  Now  therefore,  behold,  the  cry  of  the  children  of  Israel  is  come  unto 
Me ;  and  I  have  also  seen  the  oppression  wherewith  the  Egyptians 
oppress  them.  Come  now  therefore,  and  I  will  send  thee  unto  rharaoh, 
that  thou  mayest  bring  forth  My  people  the  children  of  Israel  out  of 
E«T>t." 

And  Moses  said  unto  God — "  Who  am  I,  that  I  should  go  unto  Pharaoh, 
and  that  I  should  bring  forth  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  ? " 

And  He  said — "  Certainly  I  will  be  with  thee ;  and  this  shall  be  a  token 
unto  thee,  that  I  have  sent  thee :  When  thou  hast  brought  forth  the 
people  out  of  E^ypt,  ye  shall  serve  God  upon  this  mountain. 

And  Moses  said  unto  God—"  Behold,  when  I  come  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  shall  say  unto  them — *  The  God  of  your  fathers  hath  sent  me 
unto  you ' ;  and  they  shall  say  to  me — *  WTiat  is  His  name  ? '  what  shall  I 
say  imto  them  ? " 

And  God  said  unto  Moses— " I  am  that  I  am";  and  He  said— "Thus 
shalt  thou  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel— *  I  am  hath  sent  me  unto 
you.' " 

— Exodus  iii.  1-14. 

Notes. — Horeb  (dry,  parched).— The  chain  of  mountains  of  which  Sinai 
is  the  summit. 

The  Mount  of  God,  because  there  God  gave  the  ten  commandments. 
Deuteronomy  iv.  10-13. 

Put  off  thy  «/<o€«.— Tlie  Mahommedans,  in  entering  a  house  of  prayer,  do 
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the  same  to  this  day,  as  a  symbol  that  the  dust  of  the  earth  must  not  soil 
holy  ground. 

Flmcing  imth  milk  and  Awtei/.— Describing  a  fruitful  pastoral  land. 

HUtiies^  «?fr.— Five  of  the  eleven  Canaanite  tribes. 

/  will  semf  thee  unto  PA«moA.>-Mose3  had  by  that  time  lived  forty 
years  in  Midian.  So  this  was  no  longer  Kameses,  but  another  Pharaoh 
(king):  Menephteh. 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 
TRUE    AND    FALSE    RELIGION. 

"  God  deiireth  tt'uth  in  the  inward  parts!* — Psalm  li.  6. 

And  He  said  unto  them  in  His  doctrine — "  Beware  of  the  scribes,  ^ich 
love  to  go  in  long  clothing,  and  love  salutations  in  the  market-places ;  and 
the  chief  seats  m  the  synagogues,  and  the  uppermost  rooms  at  feasts : 
which  devour  widows*  houses,  and  for  a  pretence  make  long  prayers :  these 
shall  receive  greater  damnation." 

And  Jesus  sat  over  against  the  treasury,  and  beheld  how  the  people  cast 
money  into  the  treasury  :  and  many  that  were  rich  cast  in  much.  And 
there  came  a  certain  poor  widow,  and  she  threw  in  two  mites,  which  make 
a  farthing.  And  He  called  unto  Him  His  disciples,  and  saith  unto  them— 
**  Verily  I  sav  unto  you,  that  this  poor  widow  hath  cast  more  in.  than 
all  they  which  have  cast  into  the  treasury  :  for  all  they  did  cast  in  of  their 
abundance :  but  she  of  her  want  did  cast  in  all  that  she  had,  even  all  her 
living." 

—Mark  xii.  38-44. 

Notes.— 7'r«i#wry.— According  to  the  Talmud,  there  were  placed  in  the 
court  of  the  women  thirteen  coffers  with  horn-shaped  orifices,  call^ 
"  treasuries  "  (7afo^ vXiUio). 

Two  mites,— The  mite  was  the  smallest  coin  in  either  Qreek  or  Roman 
money,  and  was  about  an  eighth  part  of  the  "As"  or  larger  farthing,  which 
in  value  was  slightly  greater  than  three  farthings  of  our  money. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  LESSONS. 

Drawn  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  alternately.* 

A    BRAVE     SOLDIER     OF     THE     KINGDOM     OF     GOD 
MUST    BE    PREPARED    TO    MEET    HARDSHIP. 

And  the  same  time  there  arose  no  small  stir  conceniiug  the  Way.  For 
a  certain  man  named  Demetrius,  a  silversmith,  which  made  silver  shrines 
for  Diana,  brought  no  small  gain  unto  the  craftsmen  ;  whom  he  called 
together  with  the  workmen  of  like  occupation,  and  said — "  Sirs,  ye  know 
that  by  this  craft  we  have  our  wealth.  Moreover  ye  see  and  hear,  that  not 
alone  at  Ephesus,  but  almost  throughout  all  Asia,  this  Paul  hath  persuaded 
and  turned  away  much  people,  saying  that  they  be  no  gods  which  are 
made  with  hands  ;  so  that  not  only  this  our  craft  is  in  danger  to  be  set  at 
nought  *  but  also  that  the  temple  of  the  great  goddess  Diana  should  be 
despisea,  and  her  magnificence  should  be  destroyed,  whom  all  Asia  and  the 
world  worshippeth."  And  when  they  heard  these  sayings,  they  were  full 
of  wrath,  and  cried  out,  saying — "  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Epnesians."  And 
the  whole  city  was  filled  with  confusion :  and  having  caught  Gkiius  and 
Aristarchus,  men  of  Mac^onia,  PauFs  companions  in  travel,  they  rushed 
with  one  accord  into  the  theatre.  And  when  Paul  would  have  entered  in 
unto  the  people,  the  disciples  suffered  him  not  And  certain  of  the  chief 
of  Asia,  whicn  were  his  friends,  sent  unto  him,  desiring  him  that  he  would 
not  adventure  himself  into  the  theatre.  Some  therefore  cried  one  thing, 
and  some  another,  for  the  assembly  was  confused  ;  and  the  more  nart  knew 
not  wherefore  they  were  come  together.    And  they  drew  Alexander  out  of 
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the  multitude,  the  Jews  putting  him  forward.  And  Alexander  beckoned 
with  the  hand,  and  woula  have  made  his  defence  unto  the  people.  But 
when  they  knew  that  he  was  a  Jew,  all  with  one  voice  about  the  space  of 
two  hours  cried  out—"  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesiana*  And  when  the 
town  clerk  had  appeased  the  people,  he  said — "Ye  men  of  Ephesus,  what 
man  is  there  that  knoweth  not  now  that  the  city  of  the  Ephesians  is  a 
worshipper  of  the  great  goddess  Diana,  and  of  the  image  which  fell  down 
from  Jupiter  ?  Seeing  then  that  these  things  cannot  be  spoken  against,  ye 
ought  to  be  ciuiet,  and  to  do  nothing  rashly.  For  ye  have  brought  hither 
these  men,  which  are  neither  robbers  of  churches,  nor  yet  blasphemers  of 
your  goddess.  Wherefore  if  Demetrius,  and  the  craftsmen  which  are  with 
him,  have  a  matter  against  any  man,  the  law  is  open,  and  there  are  deputies. 
Let  them  implead  one  another.  But  if  ye  inquire  any  thing  concerning 
other  matters,  it  shall  be  determined  in  a  lawful  assembly.  For  we  are  in 
danger  to  be  called  in  question  for  this  day's  uproar,  there  being  no  cause 
whereby  we  may  give  an  account  of  this  concourse."  And  when  he  had 
thus  spoken  he  dismissed  the  assembly. 

—Acts  xix,  23-41. 

Of  the  Jews  fiWQ  times  received  I  forty  stripes  save  one.  Thrice  was  I 
beaten  with  rods,  once  was  I  stoned,  thnce  I  suffered  shipwreck,  a  night 
and  a  day  I  have  been  in  the  deep ;  in  journeyings  often,  in  ]^rils  of 
waters,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  by  mine  own  countrymen,  in  jjerils 
by  the  heathen,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in  penis  in 
the  sea,  in  perils  among  false  brethren ;  in  weariness  and  painfutness,  in 
watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often,  in  cold  and 
nakedness.  Besides  those  things  that  are  without,  that  which  cometh 
upon  me  daily,  the  care  of  all  the  churches. 

—2  Corinthians  xi.  24-28. 

Thmiy  therefore^  endwe  hardness,  a*  a  (food  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ, 

—2  Timothy  ii.  3. 

Peace  I  Ieai>e  with  you;  my  j^eace  I  gii^  unto  you.  In  the  world  ye 
shall  hnife  trilAdntioii ;  Imt  l*e  of  tjtjod.  cheer  ;  I  hive  overcome  the  7iv»^ld, 

—John  xiv.  27a  ;  xvi.  33b. 


DECISION  OF  LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL  ON  THE  SI^RJECT 
OF  A  REFERENDUM  IN  REGARD  TO  SCRIPTURE  LESSONS 
IN  STATE  SCHOOLS. 

In  a  telegram,  dated  Melbourne,  December  24th,  the  Tim^s 
made  the  following  announcement  on  Christmas  Day,  1900 : — 
"The  Victorian  Legislative  Council  has  rejected  by  a  small 
majority  the  Bill  for  taking  a  referendum  on  the  question 
whether  Scripture  lessons  should  be  given  in  State  Schools. 
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THE    SYSTEM    OF    EDUCATION    IN 

QUEENSLAND* 

Queensland  occupies  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Australia  and  contains  an  area  of  668,497  square  miles 
From  the  year  1788  to  the  10th  of  December,  1859,  the  territory 
formed  part  of  the.  Crown  Colony  of  New  South  Wales.  On  the 
latter  date  the  whole  of  Nfew  South  Wales  north  of  Point 
Danger  was  proclaimed  an  autonomous  Colony  imder  the  name  of 
Queensland.  When  the  Colony  was  foimded  the  population 
was  about  23,460 ;  on  the  31st  oi  December,  1899,  it  was  esti- 
mated at  512,604. 

I.  Primary  Education. 

From  the  10th  of  December,  1859,  to  the  30th  of  September,  Board  of  Ed« 
1860,  primary  education  in  Queensland  was  imder  the  control  of  cation, 
a  Board  of  National  Education  appointed  by  the  Governor  in 
Council.  When  the  Board  took  office  there  were  only  two 
national  schools  in  the  Colony.  The  system  of  primary  education 
obtaining  in  New  South  Wales  was  continued ;  but  as  tne  Govern- 
ment considered  it  expedient  to  make  further  and  better  provision 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools  ana  for  the 
promotion  of  primary  education  in  their  province  the  subject  of 
education  was  one  of  the  earliest  matters  which  received  the 
consideration  of  the  first  Parliament  ofQueensland,andonthe7th 
of  September,  1860,  an  Act  to  provide  for  Primary  Education  in 
Queensland  was  passed.  The  object  of  the  measure  was  to 
provide  primary  education  under  one  general  and  comprehensive 
system,  and  to  afford  facilities  to  persons  of  all  denominations 
for  the  education  of  their  children  in  the  same  school  without 
prdudice  to  their  religious  beliefs. 

The  Act  provided  lor  the  appointment  of  five  persons  to  be 
called  the  "  Board  of  General  Education  "  a  Minister  of  the  Crown 
to  be  eo;  officio  Chairman  of  the  Board  in  addition  to  the  five 
members  appointed.  The  Board  was  constituted  a  body  politic 
and  corporate  and  could  sue  and  be  sued  at  law  and  in  equity. 
The  duties  of  the  Board  were  to  superintend  the  formation  and 
management  of  primary  schools  witnin  the  Colony  of  Queensland 
and  to  administer  such  sums  of  money  as  might  in  any  manner 
be  or  become  disposable  by  them  on  account  of  primary  education 
as  provided  in  the  Act.  The  scheme  was  framed  on  the  general 
principles  of  the  national  system  in  operation  in  Ireland. 

Schools  were  divided  into  two  classes — Vested  and  Non-vested. 


®  This  report  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Anderson  in  1898.  Where  possible, 
the  figures  for  1897  originally  given  have  been  replaced  by  the  corresponding 
figures  for  1899,  taken  from  the  Report  of  ih^  Secretary  for  Public 
J%$tructiony  idsued  in  1900. 
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The  vested  schools  were  unsectarian  in  character.  They  were 
controlled  by  the  Board,  and  the  school  buildings  and  lands  were 
vested  in  the  same  body.  From  1860  to  July,  1873,  the  extent  of 
the  aid  aflforded  by  tne  Board  towards  the  cost  of  the  school 
building,  furniture  and  apparatus  was  an  amount  equal  to  the 
sum  raised  by  local  contributions,  but,  in  special  cases  where 
there  was  an  inability  to  raise  a  sufficient  sum  locally,  the  Board 
granted  two-thirds  of  the  whole  cost,  The  Board  also  granted 
two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  keeping  school  buildings  and  teacher's 
residences  in  repair.  From  July,  1873,  to  December,  1876,  the 
Board  granted  an  amount  equal  to  twice  the  sum  raised  by  local 
contributions ;  but  in  special  cases  they  allowed  at  their  discre- 
tion any  further  part  of  the  whole  cost.  The  grant  towards 
repass  was  unchanged.  The  Board  appointed  the  teachers, 
wnose  salaries  were  supplemented  by  school  fees,  ranging  from  6d. 
to  Is.  6d.  per  week  for  each  scholar  according  to  his  standard  in 
the  school  work.  School  fees  were  abolished  from  the  1st  of 
January,  1870,  the  teachers  receiving  an  addition  to  their  salaries 
by  way  of  compensation  ;  and  since  that  date  primary  State  edu- 
cation in  Queensland  has  been  given  without  charging  fees. 
The  scale  of  salaries  was  as  follows : — 


CLASSIFIED  TEACHERS. 

Masters, 
Salaries  (exclusive  of  house  rent  and  school  fees). 
Section. 

Class  I     A £200  per  annum. 

£180  per  annum. 


B. 
Class  II    A. 

B. 
Class  III  A. 

B. 


£150  per  annum. 
£130  per  annum. 
£110  per  annum. 
£100  per  annum. 


Mistresses. 
Salaries  (exclusive  of  school  fees  but  including  house  rent.) 
Section. 


Class  I     A. 

B. 
Class  II    A. 

B. 
Class  III  A. 

B. 


£170  per  annum. 
£150  per  annum. 
£125  per  annum. 
£110  per  annum. 
£  90  per  annum. 
£  80  per  annum. 


Assistant  Teachers. 
1st  Class  (with  rank  as  teachers  of  Class  II., 

Section  A) Males,  £150  per  annum. 

Females,  £100  oer  annum. 
2nd  Class  (with  rank  as  teachers  of  Class  III., 

Section  A) Males,  £110  per  annum. 

Females,  £  80  per  annum. 

3rd  Class Males,  £100  per  annum. 

Females,  £  60  pot  annum. 
Unclassified  Jimior  Assistants.  Males,  £  85  per  annum. 

Females,  £  60  per  annum. 
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Pupil  Teachers, 
Males.  Females. 

1st  year    . . .  £30  per  annum.         . . .  £20  per  annum.' 

2nd  year  ...  £35  per  annum.         ...  £24  per  annum. 

3rd  year  ...  £45  per  annum.         ...  £30  per  annum. 

4th  year   . . .  £60  per  annum.         . . .  £40  per  annum. 

After  the  abolition  of  school  fees  an  allowance  of  £1  for  each 
pupil  in  average  attendance  was  paid  in  lieu  of  the  fees.  Head 
teachers  of  schools  for  boys  or  of  mixed  schools  received  an 
allowance  at  the  rate  of  £1  per  anniun  for  every  pupil  in  average 
attendance  up  to  70.  For  all  over  70  and  up  to  140  the  head 
teacher  received  half  of  the  above  rate,  the  other  half  being  paid 
to  the  first  assistant ;  when  the  attendance  exceeded  140  the  head 
teacher  was  entitled  to  one-third  of  the  allowance,  the  remaining 
two-thirds  being  apportioned  among  the  assistants.  Female 
teachers,  whether  head  or  assistant,  received  two-thirds  and 
teachers  of  infants  one-half  of  the  above  rates. 

In  1873  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  services  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  male  pupil  teachers,  the  rate  of  salary  for 
these  was  raised  to  £40  per  annum  for  the  first  year,  with  an  in- 
crease of  £5,  £10,  and  £15  for  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years 
respectively,  making  the  salary  £70  for  the  last  year  of  the  j)upil 
teachers*  course.  The  salaries  of  female  pupil  teachers  remained 
without  change. 

The  non-vested  schools  in  every  case  were  connected  either 
with  the  Anglican  or  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the 
buildings  were  provided  and  the  teachers  were  appointed  by  the 
authorities  of  those  religious  bodies.  The  usual  routine  of  a 
vested  school  was  to  be  observed  in  a  non-vested  school,  but  reli- 
gious doctrine  could  be  taught,  either  by  the  teachers  or  by  the 
ministers  of  the  church  to  which  the  school  belonged,  provided 
that  such  religious  instruction  was  imparted  before  or  after  the 
hours  set  apart  for  the  ordinary  instruction. 

The  aid  granted  to  non- vested  schools  consisted  of  salaries  to 
the  teachers  and  a  supply  of  books.  The  teachers  were  subject  to 
the  Board's  approval  ot  their  qualifications,  and  the  schools  were 
inspected  by  the  (Jovemment  officers.  An  average  attendance  of 
at  least  thirty  children  was  required. 

In  1860  when  the  "  Board  of  General  Education  "  was  created 
there  were  four  National  schools  in  opemtion  and  the  aggregate 
attendance  was  493.  Ten  teachers  were  employed,  and  tne  total 
expenditure  for  all  purposes  in  that  year  was  £1,616  2s.  3d.  On 
the  31st  of  December,  1875,  when  administration  by  a  Board  was 
superseded  by  that  of  a  Cabinet  Minister,  there  were  230  schools 
in  operation,  the  aggr^ate  attendance  being  33,643,  and  the 
average  16,887.  At  that  time  the  total  number  of  teachers 
employed  was  595,  and  the  total  expenditure  for  all  purposes  for 
the  year  was  £83,219  14s.  9d.  The  whole  amount  expended  by 
the  Board  from  xtk.  creation  to  its  aboUtion  was  £434,966  Is.        "^ 

The  Education   Act  of  1860  was  superseded  by  the  "  State  ^^^hJJ*'''*" 
Education  Act  of  1876*'  which  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  inatnicmiD 
January,  1876,  and  is  still  in  force.     The  now  Act  provided  that 
the  whole  system  of  p.:  jlic  instniction  in  Queensland,  formerly 
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administered  by  the  Board  of  General  Education,  should  be 
transferred  to  a  department  of  the  public  service  to  be  called  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  to  be  administered  by  a 
responsible  Minister  of  the  Crown  to  be  called  the  Secretary  for 
Public  Instruction.  State  aid  to  non-vested  schools  was  with- 
drawn from  the  31st  of  December,  1880.  The  other  main  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  are  to  the  following  eifect : — 

(1)  There  shall  be  two  classes  of  schools,  State  Schools  and 
Provisional  Schools ;  State  Schools  to  include  schools  conducted 
in  buildings  erected  upon  land  vested  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction ;  Provisional  Schools  to  be  schools  in  which  temporary 
provision  is  made  for  the  primary  instruction  of  children.  In 
places  where  the  population  is  scattered,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
assemble  in  one  place  a  sutBcient  number  of  children  to  justify 
the  establishment  of  a  State  school  or  a  Provisional  school,  the 
Act  empowers  the  Department  to  employ  itinerant  teachers  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  travel  from  place  to  place  and  give  such  instruc- 
tion in  such  manner,  and  at  such  times  as  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Minister.  Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  not 
been  found  possible  to  give  effect  to  this  provision,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  Department  to  get  the  parents  to  co- 
operate and  form  centres  where  the  children  might 
be  assembled  for  instruction  have  failed.  The  difficulty  of  pro- 
viding education  in  isolated  locaUties  has  been  partially  met  by 
establishing  pairs  of  half-time  schools,  each  school  having  an 
attendance  or  at  least  six  children.  Each  pair  is  conducted  by 
one  teacher,  and  school  is  held  on  alternate  days  or  weeks  as  may 
suit  local  circumstances. 

(2)  One-fifth  of  the  cost  of  State  school  buildings  shall  be 

Krovided  by  local  voluntary  contributions,  the  remaimng  expense 
eing  borne  by  the  Department. 

(3)  Secidar  instruction  only  shall  be  given  and  by  the  teachers. 

(4)  The  whole  cost  of  the  instruction  in  primary  schools  shall 
be  defrayed  by  the  State,  and  no  fees  shall  be  charged  to  any  child 
attending  the  same. 

(5)  The  subjects  of  instruction  shall  be  Reading,  Writing,  Arith- 
metic, Englisn  Grammar,  Geography,  History,  Elementary 
Mechanics,  Object  Lessons,  Drill  ana  Gymnastics,  Vocal  Music, 
and  (in  the  case  of  girls)  Sewing  and  Needlework.  In  1894 
Drawing  was  added  to  the  curriculum,  and  on  15th  December, 
1897,  an  amending  Act  of  Parliament  was  assented  to  empowering 
the  Governor  in  Council  by  regulation  from  time  to  time  to  prescribe 
that  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  specified  in  the  principal  Act 
may  be  omitted  from  the  curriculum  in  schools  wnere  there  is 
only  one  teacher  employed,  and  that  any  other  subjects  of  secular 
instruction  in  addition  to  those  specified  in  the  principal  Act  may 
be  taught  in  primary  schools.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  amena- 
ing  Act  the  range  of  subjects  has  been  enlarged.  The  present 
programma  of  instruction  for  the  six  classes  in  a  primary  Stat^ 
school  is  quoted  in  Appendix  A  to  this  report. 

(6)  The  Governor  in  Council  may  constitute  and  define  school 
districts  containing  one  or  more  primary  schools,  and  may  appoint 
in  each  such  distnct  a  school  board,  which  shall  consist  of  not 
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less  than  five  nor  more  than  seven  persons.  The  Board  may 
hold  office  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

(7)  The  parent  of  every  child  of  not  less  than  six  nor  more 
than  twelve  years  of  age,  shall,  imless  there  be  some  valid  excuse, 
cause  such  cnild  to  attend  a  State  school  for  sixty  days  at  least  in 
each  half-year. 

Any  of  the  following  reasons  shall  be  deemed  a  valid  excuse : — 

(a)  That   the  child  is  under   efficient  instruction  in  some 

other  manner. 

(b)  That   the   child   has   been   prevented   from  attendmg 

school  by  sickness,  fear  of  infection,  temporary  or 
permanent  infirmity,  or  any  unavoidable  cause. 

(c)  That   there   is   no  State   school  which   the  child  can 

attend  within  a  distance  of  two  miles,  measured 
according  to  the  nearest  road  ordinarily  used  in 
travelling  from  the  residence  of  such  child. 

(d)  That  the  child  has  been  educated  up  to  the  standard 

of  education. 
Any  parent  who  neglects  to  send  his  child  to  school  shall,  on 
conviction,  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty  shillings  or 
seven  days*  imprisonment  for  a  first  offence,  and  to  a  fine  of  five 
poimds  or  thirty  days'  imprisonment  for  a  second  or  subsequent 
offence.  No  prosecution  shall  be  instituted  without  the  express 
direction  of  the  Minister  testified  under  his  hand  and  the  seal  of 
the  corporation,  and  the  compulsory  provisions  of  the  Act  shall 
only  be  in  force  in  such  districts  as  the  Governor  in  Council  may 
from  time  to  time  declare  by  proclamation.  Up  to  this  time 
no  district  has  ever  been  proclaimed,  and  the  compulsory  clauses 
have  never  been  put  in  force. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1898,  the  administrative  staff'  of  the  Administra- 
Department  consisted  of  the  Secretary  for  Public  Instniction,  the  ^^^'®  ^^**- 
Under  Secretary  ^the  permanent  head),  Chief  Clerk,  Registrar, 
Accountant,  and  eleven  clerks. 

The  Minister  appoints  a  school  committee  for  each  school  to  School  Com- 
advise  and  assist  nim  in  matters  relating  thereto  reserving  to  nuttees. 
himself  the  power  of  controlling  through  his  officers  the  pro- 
fessional management  of  the  schools.  State  school  committees 
ordinarily  consist  of  not  less  than  five  members,  but  provisional 
school  committees  need  not  include  more  than  three  members. 
In  the  case  of  new  schools  the  committee  is  nominated  by  the 
subscribers  to  the  building  fund,  and  in  the  case  of  schools  already 
estabUshed  by  a  majority  of  the  parents  attending  the  school. 
Any  adult  person  of  either  sex,  whether  a  parent  or  not,  is  eUgible 
for  appointment  as  a  member  of  a  school  committee.  Com- 
mittees hold  office  for  three  years,  and  retiring  members  are 
eligible  for  re-election. 

The  principal  duties  of  a  school  committee  are : — 

(1)  To  take  care  that  the  school  buildings  are  not  used  for 

any  unauthorised  purpose  ; 
(2'  To  observe  and  report  upon  the  state  of  the  school  build- 
ings and  premises,  and  to  supervise  the  execution  of 
such  improvements  as  the  Minister  may  authorise  them 
to  carry  out : 
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Schools  in 
U!»o«*ation. 


Al  tendance 
of  Children. 


Finance. 


(8)  To  inspect  periodically  the  school  registers  and  records : 

( 4)  To  use  their  influence  with  parents  to  induce  them  to 

send  their  children  regularly  to  school : 

(5)  To  report  the  conduct  of  the  teachers  to  the  Minister  when 

they  are  in  fault,  afid  to  protect  them  from  vexatious  and 
frivolous  complaints : 

(6)  To     correspond     with     the     Minister,     through    their 

secretary,    on    subjects    connected    with    the    school, 
and  make  suggestions  that  may  be  considered  beneficial 

(7)  To  assist  in  supervising  local  examinations  where  assis- 

tance may  be  necessary. 

At  the  end  of  1899  there  were  in  operation  884  schools 
comprising  412  State  and  469  provisional  together  with  three 
special  schools  for  aboriginals.  There  was  a  net  increase  of  51 
schools  for  the  year.  Twenty-two  provincial  schools  are  worked 
on  the  hall-time  system. 

The  regulations  provide  for  a  State  school  being  established 
when  a  permanent  daWy  average  attendance  of  30  pupils  is 
assured;  out  in  1899,  omitting  places  where  the  establismnent 
of  a  State  school  has  been  approved,  or  respecting  which 
action  is  pending,  no  less  than  36  of  the  provisional  schools 
had  an  average  daily  attendance  for  the  year  sufficient  to 
justify  the  establishment  of  a  State  school.  The  difficulty  which 
the  promoters  of  schools  find  in  raising  one-fifth  of  the  cost  of 
State  school  buildings  largely  explains  the  delay  in  suKstituting 
State  schools  for  overgrown  provisional  schools. 

For  1899  the  gross  enrolment  was  88,072  in  the  State  schools, 
and  15,472  in  the  provisional  schools,  making  a  total  of  103,544. 
The  net  enrolment  (or  number  of  distinct  children  on  the  rolls) 
was  92,120.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  53,604  in  the 
State  schools  and  9,529  in  the  provisional  schools — total  63,133. 
A  total  of  1,817  children  (1,040  boys  and  777  girls),  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  fifteen,  who,  though  living  within  reach  of  a  school, 
were  reported  to  be  not  educated  up  to  the  standard  of  education 
and  not  attending  any  school.  Of  those  3 ,100  were  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twelve  and  717  were  over  twelve. 

The  number  of  childi en  reported  as  not  attending  school  the 
minimum  number  of  days  required  by  the  Education  Act — that 
is  to  say,  60  days  in  the  half-year — was  10,816  in  the  half-year  end- 
ing June,  and  9,377  in  the  half-year  ending  December. 

In  1899  the  total  sum  spent  on  education  was  £262,126  14s.  8d., 
apportioned  as  follows : — 

Primal^  Education,  including  expenditure 


on  buildings 
Scholarships  and  Exhibitions . . . 
Endowments  to  Grammar  Schools 
Museum  and  Technical  Education 
Schools  of  Arts  Grants  in  aid 


£236,418  15  10 

3,747  11     0 

10,000  0    0 

9,129  13     2 

2,830  14    8 


£262,126  14    8 

The  cost  of  administration  was  £5,056  8s.  Id.,  or  about  1*9  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  departmental  expenditure.  The  cost  of  inspec- 
tion was  £7,037  19s.  8d.,or  a  little  under  2*7  per  cent,  of  the  expen- 
diture on  primary  education  alone.     In  State  and  provisional 
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schools  the  average  cost  per  head  based  on  the  averse  daily 
attendance  was  £3  14s.  lOfd.  In  the  case  of  State  schools  local  con- 
tributions to  the  extent  of  one-fifth  of  the  cost  are  required 
towards  surveying,  purchasing  and  clearing  the  site;  erecting 
school  and  teacher's  residence,  closets,  playshed,  and  fencing ;  and 
providing  furniture  and  tanks,  additions  and  alterations  rendered 
necessary  by  increased  attendance ;  and  enlarging  the  teacher's 
residence.  Local  contributions  to  the  extent  of  at  least  one  half 
of  the  cost  are  required  for  gymnasium  and  gymnastic  apparatus, 
school  bells,  tree  planting,  gravelling  playgroimds,  school  cabinets 
for  holding  specimens  of  manufactures  or  natural  objects,  book- 
cases for  school  libraries,  and  clearing  playgrounds  of  weeds  or  of 
a  second  growth  of  timber.  In  no  case  does  the  Department 
supplement  local  contributions  towards  the  cost  of  the  foregoing 
unless  the  Minister's  approval  has  first  been  obtained. 

The  Department  may  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  provisional 
school  buildings,  and  of  providing  the  necessary  furniture,  tanks, 
closets,  and  fencing,  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  cost,  and 
not  more  than  £50.  Particulars  in  regard  to  the  payment  will  be 
seen  in  Appendix  B. 

The  cost  of  the  ordinary  maintenance  and  repairs  of  Stat« 
school  buildings  is  defrayea  wholly  by  the  Department,  but  pro- 
visional schools  must  be  kept  in  good  repair  by  the  parents  of  the 
pupils.  Except  as  above  specitied,  the  whole  cost  of  primary 
education  is  defrayed  by  the  State.  The  expenditure  on  State 
school  buildings  during  1899  was  £26,463  4s.  Od.,  and  the 
amoimt  granted  in  aid  of  provisional  schools  was  £1,926  6s.  7d. 
making  a  total  of  £28,389  10s.  7d.  The  amoxmt  spent  in  each 
previous  year  can  be  seen  from  Appendix  C.  The  local  contribu- 
tions received  in  1899  amounted  to  £5,585  6s.  3d. 

Schools  are  usually  built  of  hardwood,  as  that  is  the  best 
material  for  the  climate ;  and  special  attention  is  paid  to  lighting 
and  ventilation.  A  few  of  the  oldest  schools  are  of  bnck  or 
stone.  The  average  cost  of  a  set  of  State  school  buildings,  in- 
cluding a  residence  for  the  teacher,  is  about  £10  for  each  pupil 
to  be  accommodated,  allowing  eight  square  feet  of  floor  space  for 
each  pupil.  A  provisional  school  to  accommodate  20  pupils,  with 
furniture  and  office,  but  without  residence  for  the  teacher,  costs 
about  £100.  In  the  far  north  and  west  of  the  Colony  building  is 
much  more  expensive  owing  to  the  higher  rate  of  wages  and  the 
additional  cost  of  material. 

From  March,  1879,  to  the  1st  of  July,  1893,  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  State  school  buildings  were  supervised  by  a  special 
professional  branch  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  but 
the  charge  of  State  school  buildings  was  transferred  on  the  latter 
date  to  the  Department  of  Public  Works.  The  administration 
of  vote  for  school  buildings  is  still  controlled  by  the  Minister 
for  Public  Instruction. 

School  sites  and  reserves  are  vested  in  the  Secretary  for  Public  School  aiteii. 
Instruction  and  the  title  deeds  are  issued  in  his  name.  The  sites 
usually  contain  an  area  of  from  5  to  10  acres  and  no  area  of  less 
than  2  acres  is  deemed  sufficient.  When  new  townships  are 
surveyed  five  acres  of  land  in  a  central  and  suitable  position  are 
set  apart  for  school  purposes. 
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Private 
Schools. 


Inspection. 


On  the  31st  of  December,  1897,  the  number  of  private  schools 
(includmg  church  schools)  in  the  Colony  was  173,  comprised  as 
follows : — For  boys  18 ;  for  girls  18 ;  mixed  137.  The  number  of 
teachers  employed  was  537,  viz.,  85  males  and  452  females.  The 
average  attendance  of  pupils  was,  males  4,547  ;  females  6,151  ; 
total  10,698.  Of  these  schools  66  were  in  the  metropoUs.  Private 
schools  are  not  endowed  by  the  State  and  are  not  in  any  way 
subject  to  its  control ;  and  many  of  them  are  maintained  by  the 
Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches.  Thouffh  not  receiving 
pecuniary  aid,  private  schools  are  accorded  the  privilege  of 
inspection  by  the  Government  inspectors  if  it  is  desired  by  the 
promoters,  and  the  pupils  of  all  schools  subjected  to  inspection 
are  allowed  to  compete  for  State  scholarships  and  bursaries. 

There  are  twelve  inspectors,  viz : — the  General  Inspector,  and 
eleven  district  inspectors.  The  General  Inspecw>r*s  duties  confine 
him  mainly  to  the  office,  though  he  is  enabled  from  time  to  time 
to  make  tours  of  inspection,  when  his  duties  in  the  office  are 
performed  by  the  senior  district  inspector. 

For  the  purposes  of  inspection  the  Colony  is  divided  into  ten 
school  districts,  each  being  imder  the  supervision  of  an  inspector. 
The  inspectors  are  not  cnanged  from  one  district  to  another  at 
fixed  intervals,  but  retirement  of  officers  or  additional  appoint- 
ments occasionally  render  a  rearrangement  of  districts  necessary. 
The  principal  duties  of  the  inspector  are :— To  inspect  at  least 
once  in  every  calendar  year  all  the  schools  within  his  district, 
and  to  examme  the  pupils  according  to  the  course  of  instruction 
and  standards  of  proficiency  laid  down  in  the  regulations;  to 
report  to  the  Under  Secretary  on  the  prescribed  form  the  results 
of  nis  inspection  and  examination  of  schools ;  to  make  second 
inspections  to  such  extent  as  circumstances  will  permit,  referring 
to  the  general  working  of  the  schools  and  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion rather  than  to  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils ;  to  make  inquiry 
into  applications  for  the  establishment  of  new  schools ;  to  investi- 
gate, when  required,  complaints  againt  teachers,  and  to  prepare 
questions  for  the  examination  of  teachers  and  to  examine  and 
value  the  worked  papers. 

In  his  first  report  of  inspection  in  any  year,  the  inspector  is 
required  to  furnish  information  on  the  following  points  in  regard 
to  each  school : — 

Material     Organisatlov.   —  Accommodation,     furniture     and 
appliances,  cleanliness  of  premises,  disposal  of  the  materials 
for  instruction,  requirements. 
Records. — How  they  are  kept. 
Attendatice. — Quantity,  quaUty,  and  punctuality. 
Routine. — Suitableness  of  the  time-tables;    how  the  school  is 

worked ;  the  distribution  of  the  stafi; 
Cl(tsslficatiov. — How  the  average  age  stands  as  compared  with  the 
standard ;  whether  the  work  done  is  consistent  with  the  half- 
yearly  programmes;    state  of  the  classification  as  regards 
number  and  size  of  the  classes. 
Metluxls. — Kind  of  methods  employed  in  teaching  ;    whether 

they  are  applied  with  skill  and  energy. 
Proficiency. — ^Whether  the  quantity  of  work  attempted  is  satis- 
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factory ;  degree  of  average  proficiency  in  the  subjects  taught 

as  regards  mechanical  and  intellectual  work. 
Progress. — What  progress  the  pupils  may  be  regarded  as  having 

made. 
General  Condition. — Whether  the  general  condition  may  be  re- 

farded  as  satisfactory  or  otherwise. 
inq  Staffs. — Sufficiency  in  regard  to  nmnbers  and  personal 
qualifications. 
The  inspectors  fiimish  annual  general  reports,  and  these  are 
published  yearly  as  appendices  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Secretary  for  Public  Instruction  submitted  to  Parliament. 

Singing  (vocal  music),  drawing,  drill,  gymnastics,  and  physical  sinffinc 
:ercises,  form  part  of  the  school  curriculum  and  the  standards  i)rawmg, 


are  set  forth  in  Appendix  A  hereto.     These  subjects  are  taught  Domestic 
by  the  ordinary  teaching  statt'  and  special  instructors  are  not  em-  l^'cooterv 
ployed.    Domestic  Economy  is  taugnt  in  schools  for  girls  and  for 


^rls  and  infants  only.     Lessons  in  Cookery  have  not  yet  been 
mtroduced  into  any  of  the  public  schools. 

In  order  that  teachers  might  be  able  efficiently  to  instruct  the 
pupils  in  drill  and  physical  exercises  a  qualifiea  drill  instructor 
formerly  in  the  service  of  the  Queensland  Defence  Force  was 
emj^oyed  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  from  the  1st 
of  December,  1891,  to  the  30th  June,  1893,  to  instruct  the 
teachers.  He  held  drill  classes  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  the 
Colony  and  the  male  teachers  went  through  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  Parts  I.  and  II.,  "  Infantry  Drill,  1889  "  (revised) — physical 
drill  with  and  without  arms  receiving  special  attention  —  and 
some  of  the  simpler  movements  in  BattaUon  Drill,  Part  III. 
Infantry  Drill.  Classes  for  the  instruction  of  the  female  teachers 
in  the  "  Physical  Training  "  exercises  were  also  held  where  prac- 
ticable. 

In  1897  a  Manual  of  School  Drill  was  specially  prepared  by  the 
Department  and  issued  to  teachers  in  Public  scnools  for  their  in- 
formation and  guidance.  The  text  book  was  mainly  compiled 
from  the  latest  authorised  book  on  Infantry  Drill. 

Cadet  Corps  in  connection  with  three  of  the  State  schools  g^^^^  School 
in  Brisbane  nave  recently  been  formed.  Each  Company  is  of  Cadet  Corps, 
the  full  strength  of  80  members,  which  is  the  limit.  The  Captain 
of  each  company  is  a  member  of  the  teaching  staff,  and  all  the 
other  officers  and  non  -  commisioned  officers  are  pupils  of  the 
school.  The  Cadet  Corps  is  attached  to  the  Queensland 
Teachers*  Volunteer  Corps.  A  drill  instructor  is  provided  by  the 
Defence  Force,  and  two  nours  a  week  are  given  to  drill,  of  which 
one  hour  is  school  time.  An  annual  capitation  allowance  of  £1  will 
be  granted  from  the  Parliamentary  vote  for  the  Defence  Force  to 
cover  expenses. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  Corps  alremly  established  in  the  capital 
will  be  followe<l  by  similar  corps  in  the  chief  centres  of  population. 

No  religious  instniction  may  be  given  in  school  during  school   Heligious 
hours,  but  the  Education  Act  provides  that  school  buildings  may  Instniction. 
be    used    for   the   purpose  ot    giving   religious   instruction   to 
the  children  out  of  school  hours,  subject  to  the  following  con- 
ditions : — 
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"Applications  from  Ministers  of  religion  or  other  persons 
desirous  of  giving  religious  instruction  to  the  children  in  the 
school  buildmgs,  out  ot  school  hours,  must  be  made  to  the  Minis- 
ter through  the  head  teacher  in  the  form  set  forth  in  Schedule  II., 
or  to  the  like  effect.  A  notice  specifying  the  intention  of  the 
applicant  must  be  affixed  to  the  door  of  the  school  for  one  week 
pnor  to  the  forwarding  of  the  application. 

"Applicants  must  be  officiatmg  ministers  of  religion,  or  be 
recommended  by  persons  who  so  officiate. 

"  Every  reasonaole  facility  will  be  afforded  by  the  Minister  to 

applicants,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  a  due  recognition  of  the 

clamis  of  other  persons  who  may  also  desire  to  give  religious 

instruction." 

Classification       Classified  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  Council. 

tion  of  ^^^   AH  unclassified  teachers  ana  pupil  teachers  are  appointed  by  the 

Teachers.        Minister. 

The  following  quotations  from  the  Regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment afford  inrormation  as  to  the  appointment,  classification  and 
emoluments  of  teachers  of  all  grades : — 

"  Candidates  for  admission  into  the  service  of  the  Department 
as  teachers  must  make  application  to  the  Minister  in  the  form 
prescribed.  Teachers  are  not  permitted  to  officiate  as  ministers 
of  religion.  No  person  who  is  not  a  classified  teacher  will 
ordinarily  be  employed  as  a  head  teacher  or  as  an  assistant 
teacher  in  a  State  school.  There  shall  be  three  classes  of 
classified  teachers,  and  three  divisions  in  each  class. 

"  The  classification  of  teachers  in  the  first  instance  will  be  based 
upon : — 

(1)  Their  classification  at  the  date  of  these  Regulations. 

(2)  Their  attainments  as  testified  by  examinations  before 

examiners  appointed  by  the  Minister,  and  their  skill  in 
practical  school  management ;  or 

(3)  Their  attainments  as  testified  by  the  standards  of  the 

examinations  which  they  have  passed  in  the   United 
Kingdom  or  elsewhere  in  the  British  Dominions,  and 
their  skill  in  practical  school  management. 
"  On  their  first  admission  into  the  service  of  the  Department, 
all  teachers  will  be  appointed  on  probation,  and  will  not  be  classi- 
fied until  an  official  report  on  their  skill  in  practical  school  manage- 
ment has  been  received. 

"  The  conditions  of  promotion  to  a  higher  class  are : — 

(1)  That  Parliament  has  appropriated  money  for  any  conse- 

quent increase  of  salary ; 

(2)  Tnat  the  teacher  has  passed  the  examination  for  admis- 

sion into  the  higher  class ; 

(3)  That  the  teacher  has  been  three  years  in  the  highest 

division  of  the  third   class  before  admission  into  the 

second  class,  and  four  years  in  the  highest  division  of  the 

second  class  before  admission  into  the  first  class ,  and 

that  during  those  periods  respectively 

(<f)  His  work  has  oeen  satisfactory; 

(6)  He  has  shown  skill  in  practical  school  management 
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sufficient  to  warrant  his  admission  into  the  higher 
class;  and 

(c)  His  general  conduct  has  been  satisfactory. 

The  conditions  of  promotion  to  a  higher  division  of  a  class 
are: — 

(1)  That  Parliament  has  appropriated  money  for  any  conse- 

quent increase  in  salaiy ; 

(2)  That  since  the  teacher*s  last  promotion  in  classification  a 

period  of  three  years  has  elapsed,  if  he  is  in  the  third 
class,  four  years  if  he  is  in  the  second  class,  and  five 
years  if  he  is  in  the  first  class ;  and  that  dining  those 
periods  respectively 

(a)  His  work  has  been  satisfactory  ; 

(d)  He  has  shown  skill  in  practical  school  management 

sufficient  to  warrant  his  admission  into  the  higher 
division;  and 
(c)  His  general  conduct  has  been  satisfactory. 

"  The  minister  will,  at  the  end  of  every  year,  review  the  status 
of  all  classified  teachers  who  are  eligible  for  promotion  to  a  higher 
gjade ;  and,  to  assist  him  in  doing  so,  may  appoint  a  board  con- 
sisting of  the  Under  Secretary,  the  Greneral  Inspector,  and  one 
district  inspector  selected  for  that  duty  from  time  to  time. 

"  No  promotion  will  be  made  so  as  to  pass  over  an  intermediate 
class  or  a  division  of  a  class. 

"  The  Governor  in  Council  may,  for  inefficiency,  gross  neglect 
of  duty,  or  serious  misconduct,  reduce  or  cancel  a  teacher*s  classifi- 
cation ;  and  a  teacher  shall  have  no  claim  for  compensation  or 
damages  on  account  of  such  reduction  or  cancellation  of  classifi- 
cation. 

"Teachers  of  provisional  schools  are  appointed  by  the  Minister. 
Candidates  for  employment  as  provisional  school  teachers  need 
not  be  classified  teachers  ;  but  they  will  be  required,  before 
appointment,  to  satisfy  the  Minister  that  they  possess  attain- 
ments sufficient  for  the  position,  and  are  free  from  any  physical 
defect  likely  to  impair  their  efficiency. 

"There  shall  be  four  classes  of  pupil-teachers  besides  pupil-  ^^\ 
teachers  on  probation,  the  first  class  to  be  the  lowest.  ®*®  ®"* 

"All  pupu-teachers  will  be  appointed  on  probation  till  the 
annual  examination  of  teachers  next  following  the  date  of  their 
appointment.  Pupil-teachers  so  appointed  must  be  not  less  than 
fourteen,  nor  more  than  seventeen  years  of  age  at  the  end  of  the 
year  in  which  they  are  appointed.  They  must  be  of  good 
character  and  free  from  any  pnysical  defect  Ukely  to  impair  their 
efficiency  as  teachers.  The  period  of  probation  will  not  be  re- 
garded as  part  of  the  term  of  pupilage,  and  if  their  work  is 
unsatisfactory  during  that  period,  or  if  thev  fail  to  pass  the 
examination  at  the  end  of  it,  their  services  will  not  be  retained. 

"  The  term  of  pupilage  shall  ordinarily  extend  over  four 
yearfe :  but  the  Minister  may  in  certain  cases  reduce  it  to  three 
years  by  admitting  as  pupil-teacher?  of  the  second  class  candi- 
dates who  have  passed  the  examination  qualifying  for  that 
status,  provided  that  they  are  not  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age. 
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"No  candidate  for  employment  as  pupil-teacher  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  any  class  higher  than  the  second 

"  Promotion  to  a  higher  class  will  be  gained  by  good  conduct, 
by  nassmg  the  annual  examination,  and  by  showing  satisfactory 
and  improving  skill  in  teaching. 

"  They  must  attend  at  each  annual  examination  and  pass  the 
prescribed  examinations  in  regular  order.  Those  who  fail  in  the 
examination  for  any  class  must  present  themselves  for  that  ex- 
amination again,  if  their  services  are  retained. 

"  The  services  of  a  pupil-teacher  who  fails  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion may  be  dispensed  with,  and  those  of  a  pupil-teacher  who 
fails  two  years  in  succession  will  not  be  retained. 

"  Pupil-teachers'  certificates  in  a  prescribed  form  must  be  fur- 
nished quarterly  to  the  Department  by  the  head  teachers. 

"  Pupil-teachers  are  liable  to  summarj'  dismissal  for  immoral 
conduct,  insubordination,  disobedience,  or  gross  neglect  of  duty. 

"Pupil-teachers  may  be  required  by  the  Minister  to  attend 
special  classes  for  their  instruction. 

"  The  services  of  pupil-teachers  will  cease  at  the  end  of  their  term 
of  pupilage,  and  their  further  employment  will  depend  on  their 

rklincations  and  the  requirements  of  the  Department.  Those 
t  pass  the  examination  at  the  end  of  their  pupilage  will  be 
noted  as  eligible  for  appointment  to  Provisional  schools  if  they 
apply  for  such  an  appointment. 

There  shall  be  eight  classes  of  State  schools,  as  follows : — 

"  Class  1,  with  an  average  attendance  of  over  800  pupils. 

601  to  800  pupils  mclusive. 
401  to  600      „ 


Classification 

"  There  si 

and    Staffing 
of  Schools, 

"Class 

.,     2, 

• 

„     3, 

„     4. 

..     5, 

,.     6, 

.,     7, 

,.     8. 

it  » 

>y  »> 

»>  if 

)>  >y 


l>  »» 

I)  If 


281  to  400       „ 
161  to  280      „ 

81  to  160 

41  to    80 

30  to    40 

"  Schools  will  be  classified  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  each 
year  on  the  average  attendance  during  the  preceding  year.  For 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  classification  of  a  school,  the 
aggregate  attendance  for  the  preceding  twelve  months  will  be 
divided  by  the  number  of  calendar  school  days  remaining  after 
deducting  those  on  which  the  school  was  closed  by  proper 
authority. 

"  Teaching  staffs  will  be  allotted  on  the  following  basis : — 

To  schools  of  Class  8 — one  teacher. 

„       „       „     7 — not  more  than  two  teachers^ 

„       »»       >.    6 — not  more  than  one  teacher  for  each 

35  pupils  in  average  attendance. 
„       „       „    5 — not  more  than  one  teacher  for  each 

36  pupils  in  average  attendance. 
„       „       „    4 — not  more  than  one   teacher  for  each 

40  pupils  in  average  attendance. 

3—  not  more  toan  one  teacher  for  each 

40  pupil$  iQ  average  fttt^ndanc^. 


»i       •»       »> 
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"To  schools  of  Class   2 — not  more  than  one  teacher  for  each 

45   pupils  m  average  attendance. 
„       „       „     1 — not  more  than  one  teacher  for  each 

45   pupils  in  average  attendance. 
"  The  word  *  teacher '  includes  pupil-teacher,  or  pupil-teacher  on 
probation;  and   two-thirds  of  tne  whole  staff  may  be  pupil- 
teachers. 

"  The  annual  salaries  of  classified  assistant  teachers  shall  be  as  Emolomente 
follows  {see  cdso  Supplementary  Note) : — 

Classification  of  Teacher. 

Class!    Div.  1         

2        

3        

Class  II.  Div.  1 

2         

3        

Qass  III.  Div.  1 

2         

3        


» 


»> 


» 


>» 


» 


it 


» 


» 


ft 


>y 


• 

of  Teachers. 

Males. 

Females. 

£204 

...      £180 

192 

168 

180 

156 

168 

138 

156 

126 

144 

114 

126 

96 

114 

84 

102 

72 

"  Married  men  in  charge  of  State  schools  will  be  provided  with 
residences,  or  will  be  granted  allowances  for  rent. 

"  The  annual  salaries  of  classified  head  teachers  shall  be  accord- 
ing to  the  following  scale : — 


Class  of  School. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Males  ... 

450 

400 

360 

320 

280 

240 

200 

160 

Females 

360 

320 

280 

1 

240 

200 

160 

130 

110 

"  Salaries  in  the  following  cases  will  be  determined  by  the 
Minister : — 

(1)  Unclassified  teachers ; 

(2)  Teachers  holding  temporary  appointments : 

(3)  Teachers*  wives  acting  as  assistants  to  their  husbands ; 

and 

(4)  Teachers  of  State  schools  which,  by  reason  of  diminished 

attendance,  have  fallen  below  class  8. 
"  The  annual  salaries  of  teachers  in  Provisional  schools  shall  be 
according  to  the  following  scale ; — 

"  For  a  teacher  in  charge  of  a  Provisional  school  with  an  average 
attendance  of — 

Males.  Females. 

Over  20  pupils      £100      £80 

From  12  to  20  pupils        ...  90      70 

"  When  the  average  attendance  at  a  Provisional  school  exceeds 
80,  or  falls  belQW  12,  the  s^ry  will  be  d^tenpine^  by  the 
Minister, 
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Number  of 
Teachers  em- 
ployed. 


On  probation 

1st  Class 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 
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**  The  salaries  of  pupil-teachers  shall  be  as  follows : — 

Males.  Females. 

£20  per  annum  £12  per  annum. 

£30    „        „  £20 

£40     „         „  £25 

£50     „        „  £35 

.      £65     „        „  £50 

"  A  fee  at  the  rate  of  five  poimds  per  annum  for  the  period  of 
instruction  will  be  paid  for  every  pupil-teacher  trained  in  a  school 
who  passes  the  annual  examination.  If  the  pupil-teacher  has  been 
trained  by  one  teacher  only,  assistant  or  otherwise,  the  whole 
amount  of  the  fee  will  be  paid  to  such  teacher ;  if  he  has  been 
trained  by  more  than  one,  the  fee  will  be  divided  amongst  them 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  time  each  teacher  has  given  to  the 
work. 

"An  allowance  may  be  made  to  teachers  in  remote  parts  of 
the  colony  on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  living. 

"  An  allowance  at  the  rate  of  six  shillings  per  annum,  to  defray 
cost  of  postage,  will  be  made  to  the  head  teachers  of  all  schools. 

"  Teachers  are  required  to  keep  the  school  buildings  clean,  and 
for  this  purpose  will  receive  from  the  Department  an  allowance  on 
the  following  scale : — 

For  Provisional  schools  £2  per  annimi. 

For  State  schools  of  Class  8  4     „         „ 

7  6 
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>» 
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»» 
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>» 


>» 
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"For  State  schools  with  attendance  above  160  the  actual 
expenses  will  be  allowed,  but  the  rate  of  payment  must  be  approved 
by  the  Minister." 

At  the  end  of  1899  the  total  number  of  teachers  was  1,961. 
The  tabular  statement  following  gives  the  numbers  in  detail : — 


Status  o!  Teachers. 


Classified    ... 

Unclassified 

Pupil-teachers 

Totals 


1899. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

491 
223 

214 

416 
289 
328 

907 
512 
542 

928 

1,033 

1,961 

The  average  niunber  of  pupils  taught  bv  each  teacher  was 
35*6  in  the  State  schools,  21  m  tne  Provisional  schools,  and  32*2  for 
all  schools. 

The  number  of  classified  teachers  in  each  rank  and  the  number 
of  pupil-teachers  in  each  class  are  shown  in  the  condensed  state- 
ment below : — 
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8BX. 


Male     ... 
Female... 

Totals 


Classified  Tiachbrs. 

PUP] 

I 

Third! 

•'lass. 

1 

51 
85 

136 

tL-TEACH 

KR8. 

First' 
Class. 

Class  Class 
I.        11. 

aass 
III. 

278 
366 

644 

ToUl 

491 
416 

907 

Fourth 

Class 

(Highest) 

.Second 
Class. 

20    193 

1  i  49 

1 

28 
38 

30 
76 

39 
60 

99 

21  '242 

66 

106 

On 
Proba- 
tion. 


Total 


66      214 
69     1328 


135     :542 


No  provision  is  made  for  pensions  for  teachers  and  in  this 
respect  they  are  on  the  same  footing  as  other  officers  of  the  Public 
Service. 

Under  the  Public  Service  Act  of  1896  the  Governor  in  Council 
may,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Public  Service  Board, 
grant  to  any  officer  of  ten  years'  continuous  service  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months  on  half  salary,  or 
three  months  on  fiill  salary  ;  or  to  any  officer  of  fifteen  years* 
continuous  service  nine  months  on  half  salary  or  four  and  a  half 
months  on  full  salary  ;  or  to  any  officer  of  twenty  years*  service 
twelve  months  on  half  salary  or  six  months  on  fiiU  salary. 

The  same  Act  provides  that  every  officer  on  attaining  the  fiill 
age  of  sixty-five  years  shall  retire  from  the  Service,  but  the 
Governor  in  Council  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Public 
Service  Board,  request  such  officer,  notwithstanding  his  ago,  to 
continue  to  perform  his  duty. 

The  foregoing  provisions  as  to  leave  of  absence  and  retirement 
apply  to  all  classified  teachers. 

It  has  not  been  found  necessary  for  the  State  to  make  any  pro- 
vision for  free  meals  for  needy  scnolars,  as  the  children  are  well- 
cared  for  and  supplied  with  sufficient  food  by  their  parents  or 
guardians. 

The  Education  Act  empowers  the  Secretary  for  Public  Instnic- 
tion  to  make  provision  for  the  establishment  of  night  schools, 
but  the  Minister  has  not  found  it  expedient  to  organize  a  system 
of  those  schools.  Teachers  are  allowed,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Minister  first  obtained,  to  give  instruction  out  of  school  hours,  in 
extra  subjects  to  pupils  who  are  desirous  of  such  instniction, 
and  to  cha^e  a  fee  for  the  tuition.  Teachers  also,  on  application, 
are  granted  permission  to  hold  night  classes  for  adults  and  for 
young  people  who  have  left  school  and  desire  to  continue  their 
education. 


Pexwiionfl. 


I.#eave  of 
Abfieiice. 


Retirement. 


Free  Meals. 


Continuation 
Schools  and 
Classes. 


II. — Secondary  and  Higher  Education. 

(a)  Grammar  Schools. 

The  first  Government  of  Queensland  in  the  first  session  of 
Parliament,  1860,  introduced  a  Bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  public  grammar  schools  in  the  Colony.    The  measure 
was  assented  to  on  the  7th  of  September,  1860.     Under  the  pro- 
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visions  of  this  Act  a  grammar  school  may  be  established  in  any 
locality  where  a  sum  of  not  less  than  one  thousand  poimds  has 
been  raised  locally  for  the  purpose  by  donation  or  subscription, 
and  the  Governor  in  Council  may  grant  a  subsidy  not  exccming 
in  the  whole  twice  the  amount  so  raised,  such  amount  to  be  de- 
voted towards  the  erection  of  school  buildings  and  a  residence 
for  the  head  master.  The  site  for  the  school  and  the  plans  and 
specificatioas  for  the  buildings  must  be  approved  bv  the  Governor 
in  Council.  Each  Grammar  school  is  governed  by  a  Board  of 
seven  trustees  appointed  by  the  Government,  and  of  these  four 
are  nominated  by  the  Government  and  the  others  by  a  majority 
of  the  subscribers  to  the  fimds.  The  trustees  hold  office  for 
three  years  and  are  eligible  for  re-election.  They  are  empowered 
to  make  regulations  for  the  filling  of  all  vacancies  that  may  occur 
in  their  number  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term  of  office, 
for  the  determination  of  fees  to  be  paid  by  the  scholars,  for 
the  salaries  to  be  paid  to  the  teacliers,  and  generally  for  the 
?nanagement,  good  government  and  discipline  of  the  school. 
All  such  regulations  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Governor 
in  Council. 

An  amending  Act  was  passed  in  1864  which  provides  that  when- 
ever the  sum  received  in  any  district  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  Grammar  school  amoimts  to  not  less  than  two  thousand  pounds 
and  fees  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum  have 
been  promised  by  responsible  persons  for  a  period  of  three  years, 
the  Governor  in  Council  may  grant  a  sum  not  exceeding  m  the 
whole  £1,000  per  annum  towaras  the  stipend  of  the  teachers  and 
all  incidental  and  necessary  current  expenditure.  The  original 
Act  provides  for  an  endowment  by  way  of  land  in  the  school 
distnct,  the  grant  not  to  exced  the  value  of  £2,000. 

There  are  ten  Grammar  schools  in  Queensland,  six  for  boys  and 
four  for  girls.  Separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls  have  been 
established  at  Brisbane,  Ipswich,  Maryborough  and  Rockhampton ; 
and  schools  for  boys  at  Too woomba  and  Townsville.  The  school  for 
boys  at  Ipswich  which  was  opened  in  1863  was  the  first  Grammar 
school  in  the  Colonv. 

Endowment  at  tne  rate  of  £1,000  per  annum  is  paid  by  the 
State  to  each  Grammar  school  making  a  total  annual  endowment 
of  £10,000  per  annum  to  the  Grammar  schools.  The  aid  granted 
by  the  Government  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  to  the  31st 
December,  1899,  has  reached  a  total  of  £256,535  9s.  lid.  Of 
that  amoimt  £13,500  represents  special  loans  and  is  being  repaid 
by  half-yearly  instalments  of  principal  with  interest. 

In  1897  the  number  of  permanent  teachers  employed  in  the 
Grammar  schools  was  50,  and  the  number  of  visiting  teachers  was 
17.  The  aggregate  number  of  scholars  on  the  rolls  was  848,  and 
the  average  daily  attendance  was  753. 

The  ac/jounts  of  the  various  Grammar  schools  are  audited 
yearly  by  [the  State  Audit  Inspectors ;  but  the  schools  are  not 
otherwise  subjected  to  examination  or  inspection  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

(b)  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions, 

The  Education  Act  of  1860  permitted  the  Board  of  General 
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Education  to  set  apart  from  the  funds  at  their  disposal  a  pro- 
portion not  exceeding  five  per  cent,  upon  the  wnole  annual 
amount  for  the  piu^pose  of  granting  exhibitions  at  some  one  or 
other  of  the  Grammar  schools  of  the  Colony  to  such  scholars  in 
any  primary  schools  as  were  proved  h\  competitive  examination 
to  be  entitled  thereto.  On  the  7th  of  April  1864  the  Board  of 
Education  gave  eflfect  to  the  provision  by  granting  five  scholar- 
ships of  the  value  of  £20  each  available  at  the  Ipswich  Grammar 
School.  Five  boys  received  scholarships  in  1865,  and  seven 
others  in  subsequent  years,  but  regular  competitive  examinations 
were  not  introduced  until  the  year  1873.  At  different  times  the 
scholarships  have  varied  in  number,  value,  and  duration.  Those 
first  granted  were  tenable  for  one  vear  only,  and  from  1867  until 
1874  their  value  did  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  tuition  fees 
charged  by  the  Grammar  schools.  Since  the  beginning  of  1874 
the  scholarships  have  been  tenable  for  three  years.  In  view  of 
the  small  number  of  pupils  of  country  schools  that  came  forward 
as  candidates  it  was  resolved  by  the  fioard  of  Education  that  from 
the  first  of  January  1874  the  value  of  a  scholarship  should  be 
£50  per  annum,  the  difference  between  that  amount  and  the 
Grammar  school  tuition  fee  (sixteen  ^ineas  a  year)  being 
intended  to  assist  in  defra3dng  the  cost  of  residence.  From  the 
first  of  January  1876  (when-  the  present  Education  Act  came  into 
force)  the  benefits  of  a  scholarship  have  been  restricted  to  free 
education  at  a  Grammar  school  for  three  years  during  good 
behaviour  and  the  pleasure  of  Parliament.  The  scholarships 
granted  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  have  varied  in 
number  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Colony  from  50  for 
boys  and  10  for  girls  in  1876,  to  96  for  boys  and  32  for  girls  in 
1897. 

Prior  to  the  first  of  January,  1895,  successful  candidates  could 
elect  to  attend  any  Grammar  school  endowed  by  the  State,  but 
with  a  view  to  extend  the  advantages  of  Secondary  Education 
without  additional  cost  to  the  coimtry,  and  to  prevent  an 
inequitable  apportionment  of  the  Vote  for  scholarships  to  any 
particular  school,  the  Government  introduced  certain  changes  in 
the  conditions  of  the  scholarships,  whereby  a  fixed  number  was 
allotted  to  each  Grammar  school  according  to  the  population  of 
the  district.  The  holders  of  scholarships  were  reauired  to  attend 
the  school  nearest  to  their  homes,  and  for  half  of  tne  scholarships 
so  allotted  payment  of  school  fees  was  made  in  full,  while  tor 
an  equal  numhler  no  fees  were  paid.  That  system  was  in  vo^e 
during  the  three  years  1895  to  1897,  but  Parliament  haying 
expressed  disapproval  of  the  system,  a  new  scheme  came  into 
force  on  the  first  of  January,  1898,  under  which  the  Government 
may  grant  (a)  36  Scholarships  to  Grammar  schools,  three-fourths 
being  open  to  boys,  and  one-fourth  to  gjirls ;  (b)  eight  State 
school  bursaries  to  Grammar  schools,  six  being  open  to  boys,  and 
two  to  girls;  and  (c)  four  State  bursaries  to  the  Queensland 
Agricultural  College. 

The  principal  conditions  of  the  competition  are  as  follows : — 
Subject  to  appropriation  by  Parliament  of  funds  for  the  purpose, 
and  to  the  following  conditions,  the  Governor  in  Coimcil  may 
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Grammar 
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Queensland 
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College. 


annually  grant  Scholarships  to  Grammar  schools,  and  Bursaries 
to  Grammar  schools  and  to  the  Queensland  Agricultural 
College.  The  awards  to  be  based  on  written  competitive 
examinations. 

The  Scholarships  will  entitle  the  holders  to  free  education  at  a 
Grammar  school  established  under  the  "  Grammar  Schools  Act, 
1860,"  or  other  Act  of  the  Legislatiu-e,  and  will  be  tenable  during 
good  behaviour  and  the  pleasure  of  ParUament  for  a  period  of 
three  years.  Candidates  must  be  children  who  will  not  attain 
the  age  of  fourteen  years  till  after  the  thirty-first  day  of  December 
in  the  year  of  examination,  who  have  oeen  in  fairly  regular 
attendance  for  the  previous  six  months  at  a  school  inspected  by 
the  officers  of  the  Department,  and  who  have  been  in  attendance 
at  such  school  for  eigiiteen  months,  or  such  shorter  period  as  may, 
in  special  cases,  be  approved  by  the  Minister.  Candidates  will  be 
examined  in  ^ammar,  arithmetic,  and  geography  according  to 
the  course  of  instruction  prescribed  in  the  Regulations,  up  to  and 
including  the  fifth  class. 

Bursaries  to  Grammar  schools  will  entitle  the  holders  to  free 
education  at  a  Grammar  school  estabhshed  imder  the  "  Grammar 
Schools  Act,  1860  "  or  other  Act  of  the  Legislature,  together  with 
an  allowance  not  exceeding  £30  per  annum ;  and  will  be  tenable 
during  good  behaviour  and  the  pleasure  of  Parliament  for  a 
period  of  three  years.  Candidates  must  be  children  who  vnW  not 
attain  the  age  of  fourteen  years  till  after  the  thirty-first  day  of 
December  in  the  year  of  examination,  who  have  not  been  pupils 
at  a  Grammar  school  within  eighteen  months  of  the  date  of  the 
examination,  who  have  been  in  fairly  regular  attendance  for  the 
previous  six  months  at  a  school  inspected  by  the  officers  of  the 
Department,  and  who  have  been  in  attendance  at  such  a  school 
for  eighteen  months,  or  such  shorter  period  as  may,  in  special 
cases,  be  approved  by  the  Minister. 

Those  candidates  only  who  must  necessarily  board  away  fix)m 
home  in  order  to  attend  a  Grammar  school  will  be  allowed  to 
compete. 

A  bursary  will  not  be  awarded  to  any  pupil  whose  parent  or 
guardians  are  in  a  position  to  pay  for  his  education.  Candidates 
will  be  examined  in  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  geography,  accord- 
ing to  the  course  of  instruction  prescribed  in  Kegulations,  up  to 
and  including  the  fifth  class. 

The  number  of  State  Bursaries  to  the  Queensland  Agricultural 
College  shall  not  exceed  four,  and  will  be  open  to  males  only  who 
have  resided  in  the  Colony  for  the  two  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  examination,  or  whose  parents  have  resided  in  the 
Colony  for  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  [the  exami- 
nation. 

State  Bursaries  to  the  Agricultural  College  will  entitle  the 
holders  to  free  board  and  instruction  as  resident  students,  and  will 
be  tenable  during  good  behaviour  and  the  pleasure  of  Parliament 
for  a  period  of  three  years. 

^  Candidates  must  be  not  less  than  sixteen  nor  more  than 
eighteen  years  of  age  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  December  in  the 
year  of  examination.    The  Candidate  must  apply  to  the  Under 
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Secretary  for  permission  to  be  examined  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  November  in  the  year  of  examination,  and  with  his 
application  he  must  forwaixl — (a)  A  certificate  attesting  the  date 
oroirth;  (b)  a  certificate  from  a  magistrate  that  he  hjis  resided 
in  the  Colony  for  the  two  years  inunediately  preceding  the 
examination,  or  that  his  parents  have  resided  in  the  Colony  for 
the  three  years  immediately  preceding  the  examination;  (c)  a 
medical  certificate  that  he  is  of  sound  constitution  and  in  good 
health. 

Candidates  will  be  examined  to  the  extent  prescribed  in 
the  Regulations  up  to  and  including  the  sixth  class,  in  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  EngUsh  composition,  geography,  mechanics, 
and  drawing  to  scale. 

Three  Exhibitions  to  Universities  are  granted  annually  by  the  Exhibitions  to 
Government.    The  first  examination  was  held  in  December,  1878.  I^niverHities. 
The  Exhibitions  are  each  of  the  annual  value  of  £100  and  are 
tenable  for  three  years,  so  that  they  cost  the  State  £900  a  year. 

The  subjects  of  examination  are  as  follows : — 

English 

Latin  (prescribed  book)     

Latin  (imseen)        

Greek  (prescribed  book) 

Greek  (unseen)       

Mathematics,  including  Algebra,  Geo- 
metry, Trigonometry,  and  Mechanics    900 

French  or  German 

History  of  Europe  ...  

Ancient  History      ...         

Natural  Science  (one  only  of  the  following 
subjects — ^viz..  Inorganic  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Botany,  Geology,  Zoology, 
or  Physiology)  200      „ 

The  examination  is  open  to  all  students  of  either  sex  who  will 
not  have  attained  the  age  of  nineteen  years  on  the  thirty-first  of 
Deceral)er  m  the  year  of  examination,  or  who  are  State  scholai*s 
imder  five  years*  standing,  and  who  have  resided  in  the  Colony 
for  the  two  years  immediately  preceeding  the  examination,  or 
whose  parents  have  resided  in  tlie  Colony  for  the  three  year* 
immediately  preceeding  the  examination. 

The  amount  of  each  Exhibition  is  payable  upon  the  condition 
that  the  holder  thereof  proceeds  to  some  University  approved  by 
the  Governor  in  Coimcil,  and  becomes  a  matriculated  student 
thereof;  and  payment  will  be  made  only  during  such  time  as 
such  holder  remains  m  attendance  upon  lectures  in  such 
University  as  a  matriculated  student,  and  shows  satisfactory 
diligence  and  good  conduct. 
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Until  1895  the  examination  papers  were  specially  prepared  by 
the  Professors  of  the  University  of  Sydney  by  whom  also  the 
worked  papers  were  examined,  but  in  that  year  and  since  then  the 
claims  of  the  competitors  have  been  tested  by  means  of  the 
papers  set  for  the  Senior  examination  in  connection  with  the 
Sydney  University.  Of  the  60  exhibitions  granted,  44  have 
been  gained  by  students  who  had  previously  won  State  Scholar- 
ships. The  Exhibitions  are  open  to  canaidates  of  either  sex, 
but  so  far  only  one  female  has  entered.  She  was  successful  in 
obtaining  an  Exhibition,  taking  first  place  amongst  the  com- 
petitors of  her  year. 

As  there  is  no  University  in  Queensland,  the  Exhibitioners 
must  attend  a  University  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Colony.  The 
majority  have  attended  the  University  of  Sydney  or  of  Melbourne, 
the  others  have  chosen  either  Oxford,  Camoridge,  or  Edinburgh 

The  successful  candidates  have  shown  by  their  work  that  the 
privileges  granted  by  the  Colony  have  been  worthily  bestowed 
and  that  the  advantages  of  University  education,  thus  conferred 
on  students  from  Queensland  have  not  been  neglected.  Many 
of  the  Exhibitioners  are  now  holding  prominent  positions  in  the 
Colony. 

(c)  University  Education, 

In  1870  "  An  Act  to  promote  Classical  and  Scientific  Educa- 
tion "  was  passed  empowering  the  Government  to  make  regula- 
tions for  conducting  examinations  for  matriculation  and  for 
degrees  in  Arts  and  Sciences  in  connection  with  any  University 
in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  Numerous  examinations  for  the 
degrees  of  B.A.  and  LL.B.  in  connection  mth  the  University  of 
London  have  been  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  the  examination  papers  having  been  sent  out  by  the 
University  to  be  answered  by  candidates  in  Queensland. 

There  is  as  yet  no  University  in  Queensland,  but  the  establish- 
ment of  one  is  earnestly  desired  by  all  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  education.  It  is  recc^ised  that  the  system  is  incomplete 
without  a  University  at  wnich  those  yoimg  men  and  women  who 
desire  a  comjplete  euucation  may  continue  their  studies  without 
leaving  the  Colony.  Representations  having  been  made  to  the 
Government  that  it  was  desirable  to  estabnsh  a  University  in 
Queensland  to  promote  the  advancement  of  Learning,  the  effectual 
teaching  of  Theoretical  and  Practical  Science  and  the  general 
advancement  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  Queensland,  a  Royal 
Commission  consisting  of  twenty-six  gentlemen  was  appointed  in 
February,  1891,  to  inquire  and  report  on  the  best  means  to  l)e 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  EstcMiahing  and  Maintulnlny  a 
Umtjersity  in  Queensland.  The  Commissioners,  after  an  exhaus- 
tive inquiry,  recommended  immediate  steps  being  tvken  towards 
the  foundation  of  a  University,  and  made  many  recommendations 
and  suggestions  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  thereof. 
The  widespread  financial  distress  that  visited  Queensland,  in 
common  with  the  other  Australian  colonies,  soon  aft^r  the 
renort  w  as  furnished,  has  probably  been  the  main  cause  of  the 
delay  in  giving  effect  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Commission. 
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At  the  present  time  fresh jpublic  interest  is  being  shown  in  the 
Question  of  estabUshing  a  Tjniversity,  and  early  action  in  that 
airection  has  been  promised  by  the  (rovemment. 

{d)  University  Extension. 

A  movement  for  University  Extension  in  Queensland  was 
originated  at  a  meeting  of  graduates  held  in  Brisbane  on  the  12th 
of  May,  1893.  At  a  public  meeting  held  on  the  30th  of  May,  the 
desirableness  of  initiating  the  movement  was  affirmed  and  a  large 
committee  was  elected.  The  committee  subsequently  met  and 
framed  a  constitution  and  elected  a  Council.  The  committee 
appointed  lectiurers,  and  two  courses  were  begim  in  Brisbane,  and  a 
centre  was  also  started  in  Ipswich.  The  Council  had  meanwhile 
been  affiUated  to  the  University  Extension  Board  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Sydney. 

The  following  table  gives  approximately  the  attendance  at  the 
classes: — 


1893 

Brisbane 

Two  courses 

209 

students 

Ipswich 

One  course 

60 

students 

1894 

Brisbane 

Five  courses 

260 

students 

Ipswich 

Two  courses 

104 

students 

1895 

Brisbane 

Five  courses 

114 

students 

IpsA^ich 

One  course 

35 

students 

1896 

Brisbane 

Four  courses 

130 

students 

1         Ipswich 

One  course 

1 

'            44 

* 

students 

(e)  Sydney  University  Senior  and  Junior  Examination 

By  arrangements  made  with  the  authorities  of  the  Sydney 
University,  Queensland  students  have  for  many  years  past  been 
allowed  to  enter  for  the  Senior  and  Junior  examinations  in  con- 
nection with  that  University.  The  examinations  are  held  at 
various  local  centres,  and  are  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  Universiy.  Queensland  students  largely  avail 
themselves  of  this  privilege. 


III.  Technical  and  Agricultural  Education. 

A  State  system  of  technical  education  has  not  yet  beer, 
initiated  in  Queensland.  Technical  Colleges  are  earned  on  in 
connection  with  Schools  of  Arts  in  many  of  the  towns  under  the 
control  of  local  Committees  bv  whom  regulations  are  framed  and 
tlie  colleges  administered.  The  aid  granted  by  the  State  is  £1 
for  every  £1  raised  locally,  but  no  grant  can  exceed  the  amount 
voted  annually  by  ParUament.  !bor  the  financial  year  1897-8 
Parliament  voted  £1,750  for  the  metropolitan  Technical  College 
and  £250  for  most  of  the  provincial  colleges.  The  total  amoimt 
voted  for  the  year  is  £6,100. 

The  books  and  accounts  of  the  collies  are  audited  by  the 
State  audit  inspectors. 
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The  following  table  furnishes  the  statistics  for  1896 :— 


Name  of  College. 

Number  of  stu- 
dents attending. 

Number  of 
Classes. 

1 

Expenditure. 

i 

, 

£       8.   d. 

Brisbane,  North     ... 

845 

51 

2,744    3    9 

Brisbane,  South     ... 

68 

14 

136  10    8 

Ipswich    

131 

9 

310  13    9 

Toowoomba     

lo'S- 

16 

533    0    0 

Warwick 

66 

8 

125  19     7 

Maryborough 

151 

10 

332  17     2 

Bundaberg      

65 

4 

91  18    9 

Rockhampton 

387 

11 

321     7  11 

Townsville      

164 

7 

105    6    4 

Mackay    

32 

5 

139    0    3 

Charters  Towers    ... 

46 

2 

40  13    9 

Gympie    

69 

8 

77  15    0 

Totals 

2,177 

145 

4,959    6  11 

(Queensland  Agricultural  CoUeye. 

The  Queensland  Agricultural  College  was  established  by  the 
Government  in  1897  and  is  under  tne  control  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Its  primarj'  purpose  is  the  training 
and  education  of  young  men  m  the  art  of  apiculture  and  the 
sciences  related  thereto.  The  college  is  located  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Southern  and  Western  railway  about  58  miles  west  of 
Brisbane.  The  farm  consists  of  1,692  acres  of  land  which,  prior  to 
the  improvements  instituted  by  the  college,  was  a  virgin  forest, 
except  about  600  acres  on  which  the  trees  had  been  nngbarked. 
There  are  seven  buildings,  embracing  a  main  college  building, 
three  dormitories,  accommodating  56  students  in  all,  two  resi- 
dences, and  kitchen  and  dining  hall.  These  buildings  are  plain, 
one -storied,  wooden  structures,  planned  for  the  needs  ot  the 
college  and  the  requirements  of  the  Queensland  cUmate.  The 
cost  of  the  buildings,  with  fiimiture  and  fittings,  was  £6,225 17s.  7d., 
and  tenders  have  been  accepted  for  the  erection  of  a  chemical 
laboratory  with  fittings,  at  a  total  cost  of  £1,013  14s. 

The  fees  are  £25  per  annum  payable  half-yearly  in  advance, 
and  a  deposit  of  £1  as  a  guarantee  against  damage  of  buildings 
and  furniture  is  required.  The  fee.  covers  board,  wasLing,  room- 
rent,  and  lights. 

Students  study  one-half  of  the  time,  a  day  of  labour  alternat- 
ing with  one  of  study.  The  practical  work  embraces  (in  addition 
to  the  care  of  Uve  stock  and  the  operations  included  in  tillage 
and  harvesting)  fencing,  clearing  ana  gnibbing,  tile-draining,  and 
construction  of  farm  buildings. 
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Course  of  Study. 
First  Year. 

Indiiatrial. — Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Dairying,  and 
Carpentry. 

Lectures  in  Agriculture  and  Horticulture..  Arithmetic, 
Book-keeping,  Chemistry,  Drawing,  English  Com- 
position, and  Mensuration. 

Second  Year. 

IndvAsiriaL  —  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Daiiying, 
Blacksmithing. 

Lectures  in  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  Dairying. 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Botany,  Chemistry, 
Entomology,  Geology,  Physics,  and  Surveying. 

Third  Year. 

Industrial — Special  Work. 

Lectures  in  Agriculture.  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
Bacteriology,  Botany,  Landscape  Gardening, 
Meteorology,  Mechamcs,  V.eterinary  Science,  and 
Zoology. 

There  are  54  students  in  attendance  at  the  college  at  present, 
and  fresh  students  are  constantly  being  enrolled. 

The  permanent  stafif  consists  of 

Salary. 

The  Principal        £750  per  annum. 

Agricultural  Chemist        300    „ 

Assistant  Chemist 125    „ 

English  and  Mathematical  Master  250 

Natural  Science  Master  and  Secretary    200    „ 

Farm  Foreman      '...         156    „ 

Horticulturist        130    „ 

Superintendent  Mechanical  Department  156 

The  total  amount  provided  by  Parliament  for  the  Agriculture 
College  fqr  1897-8  is  £5,466. 


»> 


IV.  Industrial  and  Reformatory  Schools. 

There  are  two  institutions  of  this  nature,  one  fur  lx)ys  at 
Lytton  (near  Brisbane),  and  one  for  girls  at  Toowoomba. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  1897,  there  were  78  boys  at  Lytton, 
and  14  girls  in  the  Toowoomba  institution.  The  majority  of  the 
children  were  under  15  years  of  age.  Neglect  of  parents  and 
petty  larcenies  were  the  causes  of  the  detention  of  91*62  per  cent, 
of  the  inmates. 

After  the  children  have  served  a  period  of  satisfactory  pro- 
bation and  training  it  is  often  possible  to  provide  them  (under 
proper  supervision)  with  suitable  employment  in  service. 

The  Industrial  and  Reformatory  Schools  are  maixitained  by  the 
State. 
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V.  Instituiion  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1883.  It  is  situate  in  Brisbane, 
and  is  managed  by  a  Committee  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
appointed  annually  by  the  subscribers.  The  school  department, 
which  was  opened  in  1893,  is  inspected  yeariy  by  one  orthe  State 
school  inspectors.  The  institution  is  maintained  by  means  of 
pubUc  subscriptions,  interest  on  legacies,  sale  of  goods,  and  a 
Government  endowment  bearing  a  certain  ratio  to  the  amount 
raised  from  other  sources. 

The  State  contributed  four-fifths  of  the  cost  of  the  erection  and 
furnishing  of  the  school  buildings. 

The  statf  consists  of  the  Superintendent  and  Secretary,  Matron, 
and  six  Teachers.  Members  of  the  medical  profession  give  their 
services  gratuitously. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  1897,    there   were    21  boys  and 
26  girls  in  the  institution,   17  of  these  being  deaf  and  dumb 
and  30  blind.   Dormitory  accommodation  is  provided  for  60  pupils. 
The  methods  of  trainmg  adopted  are : — 

For  the  BUnd :     Reading  m  Braille  and  Mann  types ;  Tay- 
lor's Arithmetic,  board  and  mental;   Music  :   singing, 
piano,  and  violin. 
The  usual  raised  maps,  globes,  etc.,  are  also  used. 
The  Deaf  and  Dumb  are  taught  on  the  Manual  System  when 
they  are    not  capable  intellectually  of  being  taught 
orally.     Object  lessons,  kindergarten,  and  other  helps 
are  used  to  stimulate  the  activity  of  the  children. 
The  State  school  curriculum  is  followed  as  far  as  possible. 
The  workshops  employ  37  men  and   6  women,  and  a  number 
of  bUnd  boys  receive  mstruction  daily  in  some  trade. 

The  principal  articles  manufactured  by  the  inmates  are  brooms, 
mats,  halters,  baskets,  cages,'  wicker-chairs,  mattresses,  brushware, 
etc.    A  ready  sale  is  found  for  these  articles. 

The  total  amount  received  during  the  year  ending  the  80th 
June,  1897,  was  £6,681  14s.  3d.,  including  the  Government  en- 
dowment of  £2,942  19s.  6d.,  and  the  total  expenditure  for  the 
same  period  was  £6,539  13s.  5d. 


VI.  Orphanages. 

The  Orphanage  Branch  is  a  sub-department  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  administered  by  the  Inspector  of  Orphan- 
ages. 

There  are  eight  institutions  for  the  protection  and  care  of 
friendless  or  neglected  children.  Three  of  these,  respectively  in 
the  Southern,  Central,  and  Northern  divisions  of  the  Colony,  are 
directly  under  Government  control,  one  is  imdcr  private  manage- 
ment, while  the  remaining  four  are  under  the  auspices  of  religious 
organisations. 

The  number  of  children  under  the  control  of  the  Department  at 
the  end  of  1897  was  as  follows : — 

Boys— 842:    Girls— 774:    Total— 1,616.* 

-^ —  I i-i  ■  »   I      ■  I  ■III  ,  ,    ■      — 1-,   ,-1 — ,_  .         I  II  I  -  II  ■ r~-~^-^~^~~' 

*  The  corresponding  total  in  1899  was  1,644. 
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Children,  who  must  be  under  twelve  years  of  age,  are  usually  ad- 
mitted by  the  Department  on  the  application  of  relatives  or  friends, 
destitution  being  the  chief  ground  for  the  application.  All  claims  for 
admission  are  subjected  to  careful  scrutinv.  Children  committed 
by  magistrates  as  deserted  or  neglected  by  their  parents  may  be 
sent  to  an  Orphanage  if  they  are  considered  to  be  too  young  for 
admission  to  tne  Reformatory  or  the  Industrial  School. 

The  boarding-out  system  is  largely  employed  in  the  Southern 
an4  Central  divisions  of  the  Colony,  with  highly  satisfactory 
results.  As  the  success  of  the  system  can  be  secured  only  by 
efficient  supervision,  the  work  is  carried  out  by  an  inspector  and 
two  assistant  inspectors,  aided  by  local  committees  composed  of 
ladies,  and  by  head  teachers  of  State  schools.  Children  under 
the  age  of  five  years  may  be  adopted.  On  attaining  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  boys  are  sent  out  to  service,  chiefly  on  mrms.  The 
girls  receive  a  year's  training  in  ordinary  domestic  duties  before 
going  out  to  service  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  At  the  end  of  1897 
232  boys  and  208  girls  were  in  service.  The  demand  for  the 
services  of  these  chudren  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  supply. 
Children  adopted,  hired-out,  or  apprenticed  are  subject  to  depart- 
mental supervision  and  inspection  till  boys  are  17  and  girls  18  years 
of  age,  when  they  are  discnarged  from  Government  control.  The 
wages  of  State  children  are  placed  to  their  credit  in  the  Government 
Savings  Bank  in  the  name  of  the  Inspector  of  Orphanages  as 
trustee.  The  amoimt  lodged  to  the  credit  of  the  hired-out  children 
during  1897  was  £2,326 13s.  1  Id.,  the  amount  standing  to  the  credit 
of  all  State  children  at  the  end  of  the  year  being  £12,776  lis.  9d. 
These  moneys  are  the  earnings  of  the  children.  Between  the 
time  of  their  discharge  from  control  and  the  attainment  of  their 
majority,  the  children  can  draw  upon  their  accounts  to  the  extent 
of  one-fourth  of  the  total  sum  at  their  credit ;  but  in  all  cases  at 
the  age  of  21  the  accounts  are  transferred  to  their  own  names. 

At  the  time  of  admission  parents  are  called  upon  to  contribute, 
according  to  their  circumstances,  towards  the  maintenance  of 
their  children ;  and  during  1897  the  sum  of  £1,706  5s.  3d.  was 
received  from  this  source.  For  the  same  period  the  total  expen- 
diture on  account  of  the  Orphanages  was  £22,181  19s.  8d. 

To  this  report  are  appended  : — 

A.  Schedule  showing  the  Course  of  Instruction  in  Primary 

Schools. 

B.  The    Regulations  deaUng  with  the  Establishment  and 

Maintenance  of  Schools. 

C.  Statistical  Table  giving  a  Comparative  View  of  Primary 

School  Operations  from  the  passing  of  the  "  State  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1875"  to  the  31st  of  December,  1899. 

J.  G.  Anderson,  M.A., 

Under  Secretary  for  Public  Instruction 
in  Queensland. 

Department  of  Public  Instruction,  30th  June,  1898. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY    NOTES. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  twenty-fourth 
report  of  the  becretiiry  for  Public  Instruction  in  Queensland, 
dealing  with  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1899  : — 

Education  Office  Gazette. 

"  For  some  years  past  the  Education  Department  of  more  than 
one  of  the  Southern  Colonies  have  published  a  monthly  gazette, 
and,  recognising  the  value  of  these  periodicals  as  a  means  of 
conveying  useful  infonnation  to  teachers,  as  well  as  of  reducing 
the  work  of  the  clerical  staft*  my  predecessor,  the  Hon.  D.  n, 
Dalrymple  decided  to  establish  an  EdvA^atiira  OMce  Gazette  for 
Queensland.  Tlie  first  number  was  issued  1st  May,  1899,  and 
the  Gazette  has  been  published  monthly  up  to  the  present  time. 
It  contains  notices  of  appointments  and  transfers  of  teachers, 
and  of  the  opening  of  new  schools ;  examiners'  notes  on  the 
answering  of  examination  papers ;  and  general  instructions  to 
teachers.  A  part  of  the  paper  is  devoted  to  answers  to  corre- 
spondents, to  notes  and  queries,  to  selected  extracts,  to  reviews 
of  educational  works,  and  to  general  information  of  an  interesting 
and  usefid  nature.  A  copy  of  each  monthly  part  is  forwardea 
post-free  to  every  school  under  departmental  inspection,  and  to 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament." 

Grants  to  Provisional  Schools. 

"  In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
provisional  schools,  which  heretofore  had  been  receiving  a  subsidy 
not  exceeding  £50,  and  not  more  than  half  the  cost  of  new 
buildings  and  furniture,  were  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  State 
schools  in  regard  to  subsidy.  By  this  step  the  State  assumed 
responsibility  for  four-fifths  of  the  cost  of  provisional  school 
buildings  and  their  equipment,  without  hmitation  to  any 
prescribed  amount." 

Teachers'  .  Salaries. 

"  The  Legislature  approved  of  a  higher  scale  of  payment  to 
male  assistant  tciichers,  and  the  new  rates  came  into  force  from 
the  1st  of  July.  According  to  the  old  rates,  the  annual  salaries 
of  these  teachers  rose  by  eight  irregular  increments,  accoixling 
to  classification,  from  1021.  to  204/.  The  new  rates  provide  eight 
increases  of  20/.  each,  rismg  from  102/.  in  the  lowest  class  of 
teacher,  to  262/.  in  the  highest." 

*' Under  Regulations  which  came  into  force  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1898,  the  salary  of  a  head  teacher  depends  upon  the 
class  of  s(3hool  to  which  he  is  appointed.  The  claissification  of  a 
school  depends  upon  the  average  attendance  recorded  for  the 
previous  year ;  and  a  decrease  of  attendance  below  a  certain  fixed 
number  causes  a  school  to   fall  in  classification.      To  a  head 
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teacher  a  fall  in  the  classification  of  his  school  means  a  decrease 
of  salary." 

Age  of  Pupil  Teachers. 


"i! 


A  change  was  made  in  the  Regulations  defining  the  limit  of 
age  for  admission  as  piipil  teacher  in  certain  cases.  Regulation 
39  provided  that  canaidates  must  not  be  more  than  17  years  of 
age  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  their  admission.  It  was  found 
that  the  Regidations  excluded  from  the  rank  of  pupil  teacher  a 
very  desirable  class  of  candidate,  namely,  ex-scnolarship  boys 
and  girls,  who,  ha\ing  completed  a  curriculum  of  three  years  at 
a  State  grammar  school,  were  too  old  for  admission.  By  extend- 
ing the  maximum  limit  of  age  by  one  year  the  service  has  been 
opened  to  numerous  candidates,  the  State  reaps  the  advantage 
of  the  training  at  a  grammar  school  for  which  it  has  already 
paid,  and  a  link  has  been  formed  to  connect  the  higher  schools 
with  the  practical  work  of  primary  education.  The  candidates 
here  referred  to  are  admitted  as  pupil-teachers  of  the  third 
class,  and  thus,  after  two  years'  service,  become  eligible  for 
admission  to  the  ranks  of  classified  teachers. 

Accommodation  and  Attendance. 

"  During  the  year  1899  the  accommodation  in  State  Schools 
was  increased  by  22,880  square  feet  of  floor  space.  Of  this 
increase  an  addition  of  15,464  square  feet  was  furnished  by  new 
schools,and  7,416  sqiiare  feetof  the  enlargement  of  existing  schools. 
Allowing  8  square  teet  of  floor  space  for  each  child  provision  was 
made  for  the  accommodation  of  2,860  additional  pupils.  The 
average  attendance  of  State  Schools  increased  during  the  year 
by  4,621.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  total  floor  space  in  the 
State  Schools  was  520,325  sguare  feet,  exclusive  of  verandahs, 
and  allowing  8  square  feet  tor  each  child  the  accommodation 
was  enough  for  65,040  pupils.  The  average  attendance  at  these 
schools  for  the  year  1899  was  63,133,  which  is  68*5  per  cent,  of 
the  net  enrolment,  an  increase  of  2*8  over  that  of  1898." 

Inspection.  ' 

"  No  addition  was  made  to  the  inspecting  staff  during  the 
year,  although  the  pressure  upon  the  existing  staff  was  so  great 
that  very  few  second  inspections  of  schools  were  possible.  The 
number  of  District  Inspectors  is  11,  and  the  total  number  of 
schools  inspected  was  829,  of  which  406  are  State  and  423  pro- 
visional schools.  Much  diversity  of  opinion  is  expressed  as  to 
the  effect  of  *  The  State  Education  Act  Amendment  Act  of  1897,' 
bv  which  science,  geometry,  algebra,  and  the  study  of  an  English 
classic  were  made  subjects  of  instruction  in  Classes  V.  and  VI.  It 
is  generally  conceded  that  the  study  of  the  chosen  classic,  *  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,*  is  a  popular  subject,  and  is  well  treated  by 
our  teachers.    Progress  in  tne  other  additional  subjects  has  so 
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far  been  unequal,  but  the  Act  only  came  into  force  on  1st  July, 
1898,  and  the  progress  made  is  by  no  means  discouraging.' 

The  General  Inspector  on  Curriculum. 

In  this  connection  General  Inspector  D.  Ewart  says  in  his 
Annual  Report  :— 

"  I  think  there  is  more  made  of  the  newer  additions  to  the 
programme  of  work  than  need  be.  Let  it  be  well  kept  in  mind 
that  our  schools  are  primary  schools,  meant  to  teach  the  usual 
elementary  subjects.  The  programme  is  much  the  same  as  is 
found  in  similar  schools  everywhere,  with  small  differences.  No 
subject  can  be  deleted  from  it  without  exciting  adverse  com- 
ment. As  for  the  quantities  prescribed,  they  cannot  be  reduced 
except  by  minute  parings  tnat  would  spoil  the  roundness  of 
the  scheme,  without  appreciable  gain.  If  sound  work  is  done 
in  the  lower  and  middle  classes  oi  the  school,  there  is  Uttle  fear 
of  the  upper  classes  breaking  down ;  and  another  two  years  is 
not  too  long  to  wait  for  the  fiill  benefit  of  the  present  course, 
by  which  time  the  pupils  who  were  juniors  when  it  began  will  be 
reaching  the  higher  classes.  I  am  disposed  to  be  very  tender 
with  the  teachers  working  single-handed  in  schools  with  an 
attendance  of  between  forty  and  fifty  pupils.  Such  teachers 
should  make  certain  that  they  have  good  work  to  show  in  the 
ordinary  subjects,  and  they  may  trust  to  be  forgiven  if  they  have 
not  g9t  through  or  even  to  their  Euclid  and  Algebra ;  but  I  am 
verv  much  mistaken  if  they  will  not  have  a  boy  or  two, 
with  perhaps  a  girl  or  two,  lying  in  wait  for  the  inspector 
with  a  slate  full  of  aj's  and  y*s  on  the  one  side  and 
EucUd  I.  5  on  the  other,  who  would  be  greatly  disappointed  if 
the  inspector  cantered  away  without  giving  them  an  opportunity 
of  showing  all  this  knowledge,  and  explaining  how  they  had 
got  it  by  patient  appUcation  and  stray  nints  from  their  teacher 
at  odd  times  stolen  rrom  his  busy  time  elsewhere. 

"  My  sympathy  goes  out  strongly  also  to  the  female  teachers 
and  pupil  teachers,  who  were  brought  suddenly  fece  to  face  with 
mathematics,  and  on  whom  this  year  a  further  portion  of  arith- 
metical and  mathematical  work  has  been  laid.  1  do  not  forget 
that  they  are  handicapped  with  a  subject  more  than  the  males, 
namely,  needlework.  I  admire  the  way  in  which  they  have 
faced  the  new  work,  and  the  references  to  them  in  this  respect, 
in  inspectors*  reports,  are  handsome  and  appreciative.  They 
shoula,  therefore,  persevere  and  take  courage.  I  beUeve  that 
in  the  end,  the  work  and  the  effort  to  overtake  it  will  be 
beneficial  to  them,  both  directly  and  indirectly." 


Annual  Expenditure. 

The  following    analysis    shows    the  amount  of  expenditure 
for  educational  purposes  in  1899. 
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The  total  amount  expended  in  1899  was  262,1 26i,  lis,  &/., 
and  was  distributed  as  follows : — 


1898. 

1899. 

1. 

Piiinary  Education 

£            8. 

226,098  17 

d. 
11 

236,418  15 

d. 
10 

2. 

Scholarships  and  Exhibitions 

4,589  19 

0 

3,747  11 

0 

3. 

Endownments  to  Grammar  Schools 

10,000    0 

0 

10,000    0 

0 

4. 

Miuseum  and  Technical  Education  - 

6,848     3 

8 

9,129  13 

2 

6. 

Schools  of  Art — Grants  in  Aid 

Total 

2,836    0 

11 

2,830  14 

8 

250,373     1 

6 

262,126  14 

8 

The  following  can  be  seen  at  the  Board  of  Education  Library, 
St.  Stephen's  House,  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 

i.  Recent  Reports  of  the  Secretary  for  Public  Instruction, 
ii.  A  map  showing  the  distribution  of  State  and  Provisional 

Schools  in  the  Colony  during  1897. 
iii.  A  photograph  of  a  typical  Queensland  State  School  and 

other  documents  relating  to  education  in  Queensland. 


APPENDIX  A. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  QUEENSLAND  SCHOOLS. 

FiKST  Class.— CouKSE  2  Years. 

Beading.— l^ehoViS  Royal  Infant  Series— The  Little  Primer  j  the  Little 
Reader,  part  1 ;  the  Little  Reader,  part  2 ;  Blackie's  Century 
Reader,  No.  1. 

Recitation, — Suitable  pieces  of  poetry  (not  less  than  eight). 

Writing, — To  write  on  slates  from  a  copy,  and  to  transcribe  on  slates  from 

the  reading  book. 
Arithmetic—To  know  the  addition  table  ;  to  know  the  multiplication  table 

to  six  times  inclusive ;  to  read  and  write  numbers  of  six  ngures ;  to  add 

on  slates  six  numbers  of  five  figures  ;  to  add  mentally  niunbers  of  one 

figure  to  a  result  not  greater  than  fifty. 

Olject  Z«MOiw.— Suitable  conversational  lessons  on  interesting  subjects,  with 
lessons  on  conduct  and  manners. 

Drawing. — On  slates,  rectilinear  forms  from  blackboard  copies. 

Vocal  Music, — To  sing  suitable  songs. 

Drill  and  Gi/mnastics.—To  perform  orderly  class  movements,  and  suitable 
physical  exercises  at  each  change  of  lessons ;  elements  ot  squad  drill. 

Second  Class— Coukse  1^  Years. 

Beading,— 'i^elaon^B  Royal  Reader  (Victorian),  No.  2;  Blackie's  Century 

Reader,  No.  2. 
Becitation. — Poetry,  not  less  than  150  lines,  from  the  reading  books. 
Writing,— 'Vo  write  on  paper  from  a  copy,  and  on  slates  from  dictation. 
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Artthnietic— To  know  the  multipication  and  money  tables  ;  Arabic  nota- 
tion to  nine  figures  ;  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division 
of  abstract  numbers  ;  to  perform  mentally  operations  in  these  rules. 

Ohject  /^s^owx.— Suitable  conversational  lessons  on  interesting  subjects,  with 
lessons  on  conduct  and  manners. 

Diairlnr/.—Oix  plain  paper,simple  examples  l)oth  rectilinear  and  curvilinear. 

Vocal  }fmir.—Ti)  sing  suitable  songs. 

Drill  and  Gymnnstivs. — As  in  First  Class;  physical  training — exercises  1  to  5- 

Geography. — To  define  the  terms  applied  to  land  and  water,  and  to  illastrate 
them  by  reference  to  local  features,  and  to  the  globe  or  the  map  of  the 
world. 

Needlework  {for  girh). — Hemming ;  sewing  (top-sewing) ;  sew-and-fell  seams. 
To  be  showii  on  samplers. 

Third  Class.— Course  \\  Years. 
Reading, — Nelson's  Royal  Reader  (Victorian),  No.  3. 
Becitation. — Poetry,  not  less  than  150  lines,  from  the  reading  books. 

Wiiting.— To  write  on  paper  from  a  copy,  and  on  slates  from  dictation, 

with  the  proper  use  of  capitals. 
A  lithmetic. — To  know  the  tables  of  weights  and  measures  *  Roman  notation ; 

reduction,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  d-ivision  of  money, 

with  ea.sy  problems,  and  ea.sy  bills  of  parcels ;  mental  operations  in  these 

rules. 

Object  Lessons, — Useful  knowledge  lessons,  and  lessons  on  conduct  and 
manners. 

Dratoing, — On  plain  paper,  simple  freehand  outlines.  Enclose  the  drawing, 
or  cover  the  design,  with  a  flat  shadow. 

Vocal  Afnmc. — To  sing  suitable  songs. 

Drill  and  GymnnsficH,— Ah  in  Second  Class;  physical  training — exercises 
1  to  9. 

Geography. — Australia  generally,  including  Tasmania ;  Queensland  in 
greater  detail  ;  to  draw  on  slates,  from  memory,  a  sketch  Qiap  of 
Australia. 

Gtyimmar. — To  distin^sh  the  parts  of  speech  in  an  easy  sentence,  and  to 
define  them ;  to  divide  an  easy  sentence  into  subject  and  predicate. 

//wtory.— Australian  (Royal  Reader,  No.  3,  pages  290  to  303). 

Needlework  (for  girls). — The  same  as  in  the  Second  Class,  and  in  addition, 
running;  run -and-f ell  seams;  stitching;  gathering  and  setting -in ;  set- 
ting on  tapes.    To  be  shown  on  samplers  and  garments. 

Fourth  Class.— Course  1 J  Years. 

Beading, — Nelson's  Royal  Reader  (Victorian),  No.  4. 

Becitation, — Poetry,  not  less  than  150  lines,  from  the  reading  books. 

irWftn^.— To  write  on  paper  from  a  copy,  and  on  slates  or  on  paper  from 
dictation. 

AHthmetic, — Reduction,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division 
of  the  more  useful  weights  and  measures ;  easy  vulgar  and  decimal 
fractions;  simple  practice  and  simple  proportion;  mental  operations 
in  these  rules. 

Object  Z«Mon«.— Useful  knowledge  lessons,  and  lessons  on  conduct  and 

manners. 
Dramng,—On  plain  paper,  first  grade  free  hand  ;  shading  as  in  Third  Class. 
Vocal  Music, — To  sing  suitable  songs  and  rounds  in  parts. 

Drill  and  Gymnastics, — To  perform  orderly  cla.ss  movements,  and  suitable 
physical  exercises  at  each  change  of  lessons.  Physical  training.  Squad 
drill. 

Geography.— E\xTo\iQy  Asia^  Africa,  and  America  generally  ;  to  draw  on 
slates,  from  memory,  sketch  maps,  of  these  continents. 

Grammar. — Accidence ;  syntax  ;  easy  parsing  ;  the  analjrsis  of  simple  sen- 
tences ;  composition  ;  prefixes  and  affixes. 
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iTMtory.— Australian  (Roval  Header,  No.  4,  part  4) ;  British,  outlines  of 
(Koyal  Reader,  No.  4). 

NeedUuH/rk  {for  girh), — The  sanie  as  in  the  Third  Class,  and  in  addition, 
button-holes  ;  sewing  on  buttons  ;  herring-bone  \  patching  in  calico 
and  flannel ;  darning  on  stocking-web  material  (thin  places  and  holess). 
To  be  shown  on  samplers  and  garments. 

Fifth  Class.— Course  1 J  Yeabs. 

Reading, — Nelson's  Royal  Reader  (VictorianX  No.  5. 

Recitation, — Poetry,  not  less  than  150  lines,  from  the  reading  books. 

Writing, — On  paper  from  a  copy ;  on  slates  or  on  paper  from  dictation, 
with  the  proper  use  of  stops ;  plain  print 

Arithmetic—Qom^xm^  practice  and  compound  proportion ;  vulgar  and 
decimal  fractions ;  interest  and  discount ;  square  root ;  mensuration 
of  the  parallelogram,  triangle,  and  circle ;  mental  arithmetic. 

Algebra, — Longmans'  Junior  School  Algebra  to  Cliapter  IX.,  inclusive. 

Euclid, — Book  I.  to  proposition  26,  inclusive. 

tSct'Cnce. — 

(1.^  First  aid  in  accidents. 

(2.)  Physics — Qrieve's  Elementarv  Mechanics,  Stage  I.; 
or  Household  Science — Mann  s  Domestic  Economy  and  House- 
hold Science,  lessons  17  to  26  and  42  to  59 ; 
or  any  one  of  the  following  sciences :—  Agricultura_ Geology, 
Botany^  Philology,  Chemistry,  Magnetism,  and  Electricity, 
Acoustics,  Light  and  Heat  ;~provided  that  a  graduated  course 
of  lessons  be  submitted  to  the  Inspector  and  approved  by  the 
Minister. 

Drawing,  —On  paper,  first  grade  freehand  from  outline  copies  of  common 
objects,  and  from  simple  natural  foliage.  Plane  geometry.  Scale 
drawing. 

Vocal  Muiic, — To  sing  suitable  songs  in  parts  ;  to  sing  at  sight  an  easy 
passage  in  the  sol-fa  notation,  or  in  the  staff  notation  in  key  C. 

Drill  and  Oymna$tic$, — To  perform  orderly  class  movements^  and  suitable 
physical  exercises  at  each  change  of  lessons ;  company  drill. 

Geography, — ^The  British  Dominions,  East  India  Islands,,  and  Polynesia 
generally ;  to  draw^  from  -memory,  sketch  maps  of  the  British  Islands, 
Queensland,  and  New  Zealand ;  to  revise  Australian  geography. 

Grammar. — ^Accidence ;  syntax ;  parsing ;  analsrsis  of  sentences  generally ; 
composition ;  common  Latin  roots. 

Ui9tary.—Yrom  1485  to  1649  ;  Gardiner's  Outlines  of  English  History. 

Needlework  (for  airU),— The  same  as  in  the  Fourth  Class,  and  in  addition, 
feather-stitcn  :  tucks ;  ffussets ;  patching  in  print ;  darning  on  table 
linen  (diagonal  cut),  and  on  woollen  material  (hedge  tear).  A  sami>ler 
in  calico  snowing  aJl  the  stitches  and  processes  required  in  the  making 
and  mending  of  calico  garments.  Each  giH  to  exhibit  a  garment  cut 
out,  fixed,  and  sewn  by  herself. 

Sixth  Clajss.— Couese  1^  Yeabs. 
Reading.— NelBon*B  Royal  Reader  (Y ictorianX  No.  6. 
Writing. — On  paper,  from  a  copy  and  from  dictation   with  the  proper  use 

of  stops ;  ornamental  print. 
Arithmetic,— Percentei^ ;  cube  root ;  mensuration  of  plane  surfaces  and 

solids ;  mental  anthmetic. 

Algebra. — Longmans'  Junior  School  Algebra  to  the  end. 

Eudid—Books  L  and  II.,  with  easy  exercises. 

^ctence,"^ 

Physics  —  Grieve's    Elementary    Mechanics,    Stages  II.    and    III. ; 

or,  any  one  of  the  following  sciences :— Agriculture,  Geology,  Botany, 

Physiology,  Chemistry,  Magnetism,  and  Electricity;   Acoustics, 

Light  ancl  Heat ;— provided  that  a  graduated  course  of  lessons  be 

submitted  to  the  Inspector  and  approved  by  the  Minister. 

4131,  2  U 
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Drawing,— On  paper,  enlarged  or  reduced  copies  of  first  grade  freehand. 

Plane  geometnr.    Scale  drawing.    Simple  geometrical  models. 
Vocal   Music,  —  To    sing   suitable   songs   in    parts ;    to   sin^   at   sight 

passages  in  the  sol-fa  notation,  or  in  the  staff  notation  in  the  more 

common  keys. 

Drill  and  Gymnastics, — As  in  the  Fifth  Class. 

Geography, — Mathematical  and  physical. 

Grammar,— H\lq  critical  study  of  the  language  and  subject  matter  of  an 
English  classic  To  recite  200  lines  from  the  same.  Composition. 
Common  Greek  roots. 

History,— YTom  1485  to  the  present  time.  Gardiner's  Outlines  of  English 
History. 

Needlework  {for  girls),— VhkUi  needlework  generally,  including  knotting ; 
whippin](^ ;  scalloping  ;  hemstitching ;  and  plain  marking  m  stitchim?, 
cham-stitching,  and.  at  the  discretion  of  the  head  teacher,  cross-stitch. 
A  sampler  in  nannel,  showing  all  the  stitches  and  processes  required  in 
the  making  and  mending  of  flannel  garments.  Each  girl  to  exhibit  a 
garment  cut  out,  fixed,  and  sewn  by  herself. 

Notes. 

1.  Arithmetic,— 'Th&  mensuration  for  Fifth  and  Sixth  Classes  is  covered 

by  Longmans'  "  Junior  School  Mensuration."  Miscellaneous  problems 
in  aritlmietic  and  mensuration  should  not  be  difficult  and  involved  ;  but 
they  should  be  varied  in  their  structure  and  requirements,  so  as  to  give 

Eractice  in  correct  and  expert  working,  and  to  snow  how  the  rules  may 
e  practically  applied. 

2.  Home  Exercises.-^lsa&es  above  the  Second  are  required  to  exhibit  home 

exercises  on  paper,  each  exercise  bearing  a  date,  and  showing  mechani- 
^    cal  and  intellectual  work  proportioned  to  the  status  of  the  class. 
Home  tasks,  oral  or  written,  otner  than  memory  work,  should  not  i-equire 
answers  to  questions  on  principlesor  methods  which  have  not  previously 
in  school  been  fully  explained  to  and  practised  by  the  pupils. 

3.  Ohject  Lessons. — For  object  lessons  the  following  classes  may  be  combined, 

viz. : — First  with  Second  and  Third  with  Fourth. 
Lessons  in  first  aid  in  accidents  and  lessons  in  conduct  and  manners  are  to 
be  taught  collectively,  as  many  classes  being  grouped  together  as  can  be 
conveniently  combined  for  the  purpose. 

4.  Dratving,— In  teaching  drawing  on  slates,  the  pencils  should  be  not  less 

than  four  inches  long ;  and  the  ruler  to  be  used  in  the  early  stages 
should  be  not  more  than  six  inches  long. 

jyeedletoork,—The  pupils  in  all  classes  must  be  taught  from  the  very 
beginning  to  fix  their  own  work,  as  far  as  possible,  both  in  samplers 
and  garments.  The  subject  must  be  taught  by  collective  lessons, 
illustrated  by  papp^  folding,  blackboard  ^ketches,  enlarged  specimens, 
and  diagrams.  The  garments  made  by  the  Third  and  Fourui  classes, 
when  not  cut  out  by  the  makers,  should  as  a  rule  be  cut  out  by  girls  in 
the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Classes,  so  that  they  may  have  practice  in  tliat  work. 


APPENDIX  B. 
ESTABLISHMENT   AND   MAINTENANCE  OF   SCHOOLS. 

Mode  of  procedure. 

When  it  is  desired  to  establish  a  school  in  any  locality  a  public  meeting 
must  be  convened  for  the  consideration  of  the  matter,  of  which  fourteen 
days'  notice  is  to  be  given  throughout  the  neighbourhood.  At  the  meeting 
a  school  building  committee  is  to  be  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  communi- 
cating with  the  Minister,  obtaining  information,  and  collecting  sub* 
scriptions. 
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Establishment  of  State  schools. 

State  schools  will  not  l)e  established  except — 

(a)  Where  sites,  central,  suitable,  ancl  of  sufficient  area,  have  been 
secured  not  too  near  to  any  other  school  already  established  or 
about  to  be  established  by  the  Department ; 

(b)  Where  a  permanent  average  daily  attendance  of  not  less   than 

thirty  children  of  school  age  (as  defined  in  Regulation  100)  is  likely 
to  be  secured  ;  and 

(c)  Where  a  sum  has  been  paid  to  the  Minister,  or  placed  to  his  credit 

in  a  bank,  amounting  to  one-fifth  of  the  estimated  cost  of  erecting 
and  furnishing  such  school  buildings  as  are  required,  having  regard 
to  the  niunber  of  children  likely  to  attend  the  school. 

(a)  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  Minister  will  not  establish 
Provisional  schools  except  in  places  distant  at  least  four  miles  from  any 
existing  State  or  Provisional  school  by  the  nearest  route  practicable  for 
children,  and  unless  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  is  likely  to  reach 
twelve  at  the  least. 

(b)  A  building  provided  by  the  local  promoters  at  their  own  expense  will 
be  approved  by  the  Minister  for  a  Provisional  school  if  it  is  suitable  as 
regards  situation,  form,  and  size  ;  if  it  is  weatherproof,  sufficiently  lighted 
and  furnished  *  and  if  there  is  detached  closet  accommodation  for  eacli 
sex.  It  should  contain  at  least  294  square  feet  of  flooring^  the  desks  must 
be  sufficient  to  accommodate  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  children,  and  there 
must  be  seats  and  hat-pegs  for  all.  The  school  must  be  fumisned  with  a 
blackboard  (3  feet  6  inches  by  2  feet  9  inches)  and  easel,  a  clock,  a  press  foi- 
the  reception  of  school  books,  a  table,  and  a  chair.  The  closets  must  be  at 
least  a  cnain  from  each  other  and  from  the  school. 

(c)  Out  of  money  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  purpose^  the  Minister  may 
contribute  towards  the  cost  of  a  Provisional  scnool  building,  and  of  pro- 
viding the  required  furniture,  tan^s,  closets,  and  fencing  on  tne  following 
conditions : — 

(1)  That  the  local  promoters  have  first  submitted  their  proposals  to  the 

Department  with  an  estimate  of  the  cost,  and  have  applied  for 
ana  obtained  from  the  Minister  a  promise  to  contribute  to  the 
same : 

(2)  That  the  amount  so  contributed  by  the  Department  shall  be  not 

more  than  <me-half  of  the  total  cost,  and  not  more  than  £50 ; 

(3)  That  the  building  shall  be  placed  on  Crown  lands  if  a  central  and 

otherwise  suitable  site  thereon  can  be  obtained  ;  or.  if  built  on 
private  land,  that  a  right-of-way  shall  be  secured,  ana  the  land  re- 
quired leased  to  the  Secretary  for  public  Instruction  for  a  term  of 
years  to  be  agreed  upon,  at  a  nominal  rent,  the  Minister  having 
the  right  to  remove  the  ouilding  before  or  at  the  expiration  of  that 
term ; 

(4)  That  the  building  shall  not  be  less  than  21  feet  in  length  bv  14  feet 

in  width  and  9  ^t  in  height  to  the  wall  plate&  and  shall  have  a 
pitched  roof,  two  or  more  windows,  and  a  boarded  floor,  a  veranda 
7  feet  wide  on  one  side,  two  closets  at  least  a  chain  apart,  and  at 
least  a  chain  from  the  school,  a  tank  of  a  minimum  capacity  of 
400  gallons,  and  the  following  articles  of  furniture,  viz : — four 
desks  each  7^  feet  long,  six  forms  each  7h  feet  long,  a  blackboard 
(3  feet  6  inches  x  2  feet  9  inches)  and  easel,  a  press  (3  feet  x 
4  feet  X  ijr  feet),  a  table,  a  chair,  and  a  clock  :  building  and  furni- 
ture to  be  m  accordance  with  plans  and  specincations  approved  by 
the  Minister ; 

(5)  That  payment  of  the  said  contribution  shall  not  be  made  imtil  an 

inspector  or  other  person  authorised  by  the  Minister  has  reported 
the  building  to  be  erected  and  fumisned  in  accordance  with  the 
foregoing  conditions,  and  that  it  is  ready  for  occupation. 
Provisional  school  may  be  closed. 
A  provisional  school  may  be  closed  if   the  average  attendance  falls 
below  twelve,  or  if  suitable  accommodation  for  the  teacher  is  not  obtainable 
in  the  neighbourhood. 
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(^MPASATiTK  View  of  Primary  School  Opkrations 


MS 

NUMBER  OF  INSTBUCTOBa. 

ANNUAL 
ENROLMENT. 

MEAN  QUARTERLY 
ENROLMENT. 

YlAB. 

TBA0BIB8. 

PUPIL 
TBACHKK8. 

1 

s 

1 

Bqts. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Mm- 

ten. 

tants. 

Mis- 
treaiei 

Aflsla- 
tanto. 

Males 

'  Fe- 
males 

1876.. 

SOS 

SIS 

07 

48 

114 

81 

168 

689 

18,860 

17,421 

86,271 

14,108 

18,001 

87,223 

1877.. 

S86 

S20 

71 

49 

14S 

100 

194 

776 

19,962 

18,094 

88,646 

16,088 

18,9n 

89,000 

1878.. 

806 

S86 

74 

01 

136 

188 

S80 

868 

20,840 

19,821 

40,061 

16,766 

16,001 

80,757 

1879.. 

819 

26S 

74 

04 

162 

16S 

880 

924 

21,861 

19,619 

41,880 

10,687 

16,184 

31,711 

1880.. 

346 

S76 

74 

70 

100 

168 

242 

969 

20.682 

48,806 

17,266 

10,256 

33.510 

1881.. 

841 

288 

71 

68 

ICO 

141 

206 

922 

21,617 

18,792 

40,809 

10,870 

14,688 

80,958 

1882.. 

860 

S85 

08 

81 

171 

127 

206 

986 

28,261 

19,468 

41,709 

10,761 

16,087 

81,778 

1888.. 

887 

29S 

79 

96 

200 

189 

216 

1,027 

24,689 

21,788 

40,868 

18,268 

10,474 

84,727 

1884.. 

4S4 

821 

96 

108 

211 

148 

286 

1,101 

87,678 

24,878 

62,666 

20,891 

19,084 

89,926 

1886.. 

447 

888 

106 

118 

SOO 

168 

802 

1,286 

28,899 

26,911 

66,810 

22,286 

80J68 

42,648 

1886.. 

479 

868 

111 

122 

S6S 

ITS 

868 

1,888 

80,908 

28,087 

68,909 

28,860 

81,901 

46,761 

1887.. 

627 

887 

128 

187 

878 

170 

884 

1,479 

88,660 

80,064 

03.704 

26,961 

88,467 

49,418 

1888.. 

66S 

890 

140 

164 

S89 

169 

848 

1,486 

86,686 

82.888 

07,918 

27,070 

86,608 

68,269 

1888.. 

684 

422 

146 

168 

8SS 

186 

806 

1,497 

87,681 

84400 

71,087 

20,078 

26,788 

56,860 

1890.. 

OSl 

440 

168 

178 

868 

18S 

277 

1,689 

88,781 

84,644 

78,276 

80,198 

87,447 

67.640 

1891.. 

689 

460 

167 

186 

407 

9B 

218 

1,604 

40,282 

80,906 

77,187 

81,888 

89,080 

60.962 

1892« 

057 

456 

171 

196 

487 

88 

164 

1,498 

41,882 

87,607 

78,888 

88,028 

80,086 

68,663 

1898* 

091 

477 

185 

208 

44S 

00 

118 

1,486 

41,087 

87,898 

78,880 

88478 

80,880 

63.464 

1884* 

098 

400 

188 

280 

481 

6S 

109 

1,470 

89.977 

86,002 

70,089 

81,988 

29,888 

61.227 

1896.. 

788 

478 

177 

266 

408 

81 

147 

1,686 

48,428 

89,409 

88,687 

88,881 

80,809 

64,690 

1899.. 

772 

478 

179 

284 

404 

141 

281 

1,717 

47,606 

48,278 

90,780 

87,778 

84,784 

78,490 

1897.. 

797 

484 

170 

804 

414 

106 

S82 

1,826 

49,801 

46,067 

96,088 

40,460 

87,801 

77,757 

1808.. 

844 

6SS 

109 

804 

407 

178 

814 

1,904 

61,780 

47,817 

99,097 

41,794 

88,873 

80.067 

1899.. 

888 

668 

101 

828 

41S 

220 

848 

2,012 

68,866 

49,689 

108,644 

48.006 

40,896 

84,000 

'*'  In  these  three  years  the  expenditure  on  buildings  was  reduced  as 

necessary  work  was 
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during  Twenty-foitr  successive  Years,  1876-99. 


AVERAGB  DAILY  ATTEHDANCS. 

EXFENDITUBB. 

Boyi. 

Uirls. 

Total. 

PBROurTAaB  or  ths 

AlTKVAL 

Ehrolmbht. 

Pkbointaob  or  thk 

MlAH  QVABTKRLT 

Ehrolvsnt. 

dALARIVS 
AND 

Allowahces. 

BUILDIMO, 

FVRNISHINO, 

RlKT, 

Boys. 

Girls. 

ToUI. 

Boys. 

Girto. 

Total. 

AND 

Rbpairs. 

0,996 

8,247 

18,246 

5804 

47-84 

60-80 

7218 

64-66 

68*62 

A      8.    d. 

62,658  17    0 

£     8.    d. 

7,001  16    2 

10,501 

9.4i4 

19.945 

62-68 

50-52 

61*61 

60-90 

67-67 

68*80 

60,107  10    8 

17,876     0    0 

10,968 

10/)11 

20,994 

62*70 

60-51 

51-68 

60*71 

66-74 

68-28 

76,016     1    0 

17,182     2    6 

11,840 

10,078 

21,418 

51-84 

51-68 

61-76 

60*22 

66-87 

67*54 

88,701   18    8 

13,688  18  11 

12,481 

11,887 

28,818 

64-06 

66-06 

65*00 

72-04 

70-62 

71*08 

80,646     8  10 

16,874     0    0 

11,610 

10,186 

21,752 

58-99 

63-04 

68*06 

70*06 

69-40 

70-26 

86,504     2    4 

18,605     ;   r 

11,548 

10,067 

21,610 

51*88 

51-74 

61-81 

71*02 

60-03 

70*08 

86,801     6    1 

13,555  11    0 

12,609 

11,878 

24,247 

52-46 

62-85 

52-41 

70-50 

60-06 

69-82 

0ai68  10    0 

29,443     2    1 

14,796 

18»070 

27,868 

58-44 

62-51 

58*01 

70-81 

68-66 

60-79 

102,820    0    8 

36,040     0    4 

16,007 

14,110 

80,117 

55-29 

62-51 

64-60 

71-82 

60*80 

70*62 

122,874     1    0 

32,504     6    8 

17,186 

16,116 

82,250 

65-46 

68-01 

64*71 

71*81 

60*01 

70-25 

180,848  15    3 

31,450     1    6 

19,155 

16,164 

86,819 

66*92 

68-78 

56*44 

78-78 

68*01 

71*47 

141,160     0    6 

36,824     0    2 

20,586 

18,841 

88,026 

68-04 

56*81 

67*81 

74-87 

71-66 

78*07 

151,880  10    6 

24,158     7    8 

21,890 

IBfiSi 

40,472 

6718 

56-06 

66-46 

78-56 

71*26 

72*46 

157,614     2    4 

32,210     4    4 

21,712 

19,124 

40,886 

66-06 

65-86 

56*72 

71*24 

60*67 

70*84 

167,188  17  10 

86,480   16    8 

28,816 

21,189 

46,004 

50-19 

57-41 

68*84 

74*60 

72-80 

78*82 

176,876    6    1 

28,148  17    8 

24,288 

21,707 

46,976 

58-64 

52*45 

58-26 

74-87 

66-68 

78*86 

187,064     4    0 

11,226  15    7* 

23,589 

20,893 

44.482 

57-86 

56-:>2 

56*46 

70-04 

68-98 

70.01 

176,478  18    6 

11,606     5    i* 

28,828 

21,222 

46,050 

69-71 

58*96 

50*84 

74-40 

72-58 

78*58 

166,041     6  10 

6,606     1    1 

26^246 

22,728 

48,270 

68-81 

57-67 

68*27 

76-80 

78*77 

74-61 

172,084     0    7 

18,000  12    4 

28,618 

26,696 

64,816 

60-24 

60*W 

60-tS 

76-76 

74*00 

74-92 

170,202     0    6 

14,282     0    7 

81,889 

28,409 

60,748 

68*60 

62*20 

62*87 

77-46 

76*16 

76-84 

100,061     0    6 

28,100  18    8 

80,796 

27,498 

58.296 

50-48 

5811 

58*82 

78-60 

71*84 

72*81 

211.800  16    6 

10,087  14     2 

88,281 

29,902 

68,188 

61-70 

60*18 

60*07 

76-21 

7411 

76*01 

220,610     8    0 

2&880  10    7 

far  as  possible  owing  to  the  financial  depression  and  only  urgent  and 
proceeded  with. 
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SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION  IN  TASMANIA. 


Introduction. 

The  island  of  Tasmania  (which  is  ahnost  as  large  as  Ireland) 
was  first  discovered  by  the  Dutch  sailor  whose  name  it  now 
bears  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  named 
it  Van  Diemen's  Land,  after  the  Governor-General  of  Batavia  of 
that  date ;  but  the  island,  though  occasionally  visited  by  navi- 
gators and  explorers,  was  not  made  a  place  of  permanent  settle- 
ment till  the  British  Government  determined  in  1804  to  remove 
the  settlers  on  Norfolk  Island  to  this  place.  ^^^• 

The  ©arly  history  of  the  settlement  is  a  chronicle  of  ever- 
present  difficulties.  It  is  stated  that  one  half  of  the  immigrant 
population  preyed  incessantly  upon  the  other  half ;  the  adminis- 
tration, which  was  entrusted  to  military  officers,  appears  to  have 
been  too  oft^en  harsh  and  arbitrary ;  and  the  common  reputation  of 
the  young  colony  may  be  measured  by  the  following  statement  of 
one  of  the  island's  earliest  historians  to  the  eifect  that  a  sober- 
minded  soldier,  havinj^  heard  that  there  lived  on  the  island  one 
person  reputed  reli^ous,  journeyed  fifteen  miles  to  visit  him 
and  found nim  swearmg.  fiut  the  lesson  of  thisjoumey  was  not 
altogether  lost,  for  some  little  time  later  the  em>rts  of  a  small 
band  of  soldiers,  who  belonged  to  the  Methodist  community, 
succeeded  in  starting  the  first  Simday-school  in  the  island.  1^21. 

In  Tasmania,  as  in  the  other  colonies  of  the  Empire,  the 
practice  of  the  Government  had  been  to  recognise  only  clergy- 
men of  the  Established  Church,  and  as  they  were  specificdly 
charged  with  the  duty  of  instruction,  the  first  schools  were 
naturally  connected  with  the  Episcopal  Church.  But  the  absence 
of  harmonious  co-operation  between  the  different  denominations 
led  to  the  passing  of  the  Church  Act  in  1837.  This  measure  esta- 
blished a  system  of  concurrent  endowment  of  the  various  religious 
sects,  and  the  Nonconformists  were  not  slow  to  urge  that  the  same 
principle  should  be  applied  to  the  educational  system  also. 

The  attack  on  the  Anglican  position  was  materially  aided 
by  the  recommendation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Societ/s  s)/Btem  by  the  Colonial  Minister,  and  by  the  authorita-  jg3g 
tive  transmission  through  the  Colonial  Office  of  a  letter  of  Sir 
William  Herschell  describing  the  system  prevailing  in  Cape 
Colony.  Some  few  undenommational  schools  were  established, 
but  tne  Anglican  party  were  opposed  to  any  comprehensive 
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scheme,  and  urged  that  if  they  were  not  to  have  a  monopoly,  the 
siuns  devoted  to  education  should  be  distributed  among  the 
various  denominations  in  proportion  to  the  sums  that  they 
received  under  the  Church  Act.  The  Legislative  Council 
however,  was  disposed  to  support  the  undenominational  system, 
and  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Home  Government;  the 
Colonial  Office  was  then  entrusted  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  it  was 
1846.  due  to  a  suggestion  in  one  of  his  despatches  that  Sir  William 

Denison  introduced  a  system   of  a  fixed  grant   per  head    to 
denominational  schools. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  post  of  inspector  of  schools  was 
accepted  by  Thomas  Arnold,  the  second  son  of  the  great  Arnold 
of  Rugby.  He  has  devoted  a  few  pages  in  his  book,  recently 
published,  "  Passages  in  a  Wandering  Life,"  to  his  Tasmanian 
experience.  He  condemns  root  and  branch  this  system  of  fixed 
grants.  "  The  system,"  he  says,  "  was  properly  called  the  *penny- 
a-day  *  system,  returns  of  school  attendance  being  made  oy  the 
teachers  and  signed  by  the  clerical  managers  on  the  basis  of  one 
penny  a  child  per  day  being  allowed  as  a  school  grant  of  the 
Grovemment.  To  this  way  of  administering  State  aid  there  were 
evidently  many  objections ;  while  in  large  town  schools  the  daily 
Government  penny  furnished  a  moderate  provision,  in  thinly- 
peopled  districts  the  grant  was  a  mere  starvation  pittance. 
Moreover  there  was  no  local  management,  and  there  was  Uttle 
local  interest." 

Soon  after  Arnold's  arrival  a  Commission  was  appointed  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  the  Anglican,  Presoj^terian,  and 
Roman  Catholic  Churches  together  with  the  new  inspector  of 
schools.  This  Commission  visited  the  public  schools  of  tne  island, 
and  their  report  was  a  unanimous  condemnation  of  the  existing 
system.  It  was  abolished;  the  Board  of  Education  was  esta- 
blished, and  the  principle  of  fixed  salaries  to  teachers  adopted. 
The  population  of  the  island  at  this  date  is  estimated  by  Arnold 
at  70,000  ;  he  nowhere  mentions  the  number  of  schools,  but  this 
is  stated  in  a  "  Handbook  to  the  Colony  of  Tasmania,"  published 
in  1858,  to  have  been  70  in  1856,  with  a  school  population  of 
3,717.  The  unnamed  author  of  the  "  Handbook  "  also  states  that 
the  school  administration  was  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of 
Elducation,  but  he  adds  that  in  the  year  1857 — that  is  the  year 
subsequent  to  Arnold's  departure — two  Boards  were  created,  one 
sitting  at  Hobart  and  the  other  at  Laimceston.  It  may  be  that 
the  proper  explanation  is,  that  in  this  vear  a  second  inspector  was 
appointed,  and  as  at  that  period  the  inspector  was  the  sole 
executive  officer  and  entrusted  with  the  distribution  of  the  sums 
granted  by  the  Tasmanian  Government,  there  may  have  been 
established  in  actual  feet  two  independent  authorities. 

Pul)lic  Whatever  the  true  explanation  may  be,  in  the  Public  Schools 

^1868  ^^*^     Act  of  1868,  which  marks  the  next  step  in  the  educational 

progress  of  the  Colony,  mention  is  only  made  of  one  Board  of 
Education ;  and  this  the  Act  continued  under  statutory  authority. 
The  Governor  was  empowered  by  the  Act  to  nominate  the  Bos^ 
which  was  to  consist  of  not  more  than  seven  members.    This 
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Board  was  to  make  provision  for  the  elementary  schools  and 
determine  the  conditions  imder  which  grants  should  be  given 
The  executive  officers  of  the  Board  were  the  Chief  Inspector  and 
his  assistants. 


I.  Pbimary  Education. 


The  present  system  dates  from  the  year  1885,  when  an  Act  was 
passed  which  remodelled  the  central  and  local  administrative  Jii®- '^^*' ^^ 
machinery.    The  old  statutory  Board  was  swept  away,  and  the 
administration  was  placed  under  the  immediate  control  of  a 
responsible  Minister.    There  is  not  yet  a  separate  Minister  for  the 
Education  Department,  for  while  t&e  system  of  central  adminis- 
tration comprises  some  69  departments,  there  are  only  four  T** tlP^^t^** 
Ministers  with  portfolios  in  the  Tasmanian   Cabinet,  viz.,  the     *^  '^"  ^* 
Colonial  Treasurer,  the  Chief  Secretary,  the  Attorney-General, 
and  the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Works.     At  the  present  time  the 
Premier  holds  the  oflSce  of  Attorney-General,  and  the  Minister 
responsible  for  Education    is  the  Hon.   B.  Stafford    Bird,  the 
Colonial  Treasurer. 

The  chief  administrative  officer  is  the  Director  of  Education, 
who  is  assisted  in  his  administrative  duties  by  a  small 
official  staflF  at  Launceston,  and  in  the  task  of  inspecting  the 
State  schools  by  three  inspectors.  (The  third  inspectorship,  after 
having  been  suppressed  for  reasons  of  economy  in  1892,  appears  to 
have  been  resuscitated  last  year.)  To  this  department  is  assigned 
the  control  of  elementary  education  only ;  tnere  is  at  present  no 
State  system  of  secondary  education,  and  in  his  report  lor  the  year 
1896  the  Director  of  Education  drew  attention  to  this  defect,  and  to 
the  bad  influence  it  exerts  on  the  cause  of  elementarj'  education. 
There  is  a  State  university  receiving  a  considerable  subsidy  from 
pubhc  funds,  but  this  institution  is  m  no  respect  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Education  Department. 

The  system  of  aiding  schools  by  the  provision  and  main- 
tenance of  the  buildings  and  equipment,  and  by  providing 
the  major  portion  of  the  teachers*  income  greatly  simplifies  the 
work  oir  administration. 

The  "  local  authority  "  is  styled  the  Board  of  Advice.  As  is  T^^^^^^ 
implied  in  its  title,  this  Board  is  by  no  means  a  local  authority  ^^  ^"  ^* 
in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  currently  employed  in  Eng- 
land. It  has  no  rating  powers  (there  are  no  local  suosidies  given 
to  education),  nor  does  it  fall  within  its  province  to  decide 
large  questions  of  policy ;  its  function  is  to  assist  in  making  the 
ministerial  control  over  the  State  schools  more  effisctive. 

The  Board  generally  consists  of  seven  members,  and  in  the 
early  days  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  it  was  apparently  the 
custom  to  appoint  the  rural  mimicipal  authorities  to  act  as  the 
Board  of  Advice ;  but  now  the  usual  practice  is  for  the  Governor 
to  nominate  individuals  to  serve  on  triese  Boards.  It  is  possible 
that  the  shifting  of  the  population  made  the  school  districts  no 
longer  concide  with  these  rural  municipalities,  or  it  may  be  that 
th6  diversity  of  functions,  which  in  a  newly  founded  commimity  fell 
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on  the  muuicipal  authorities,  unfitted  them  to  discharge  the  duties 
towards  the  school  imposed  by  the  Act  of  1885  upon  the  Boards 
of  Advice. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  this  latter  body  to  appoint  one  of  theu* 
number,  or  any  other  person  known  to  have  a  particular  interest 
in  the  work  oi  education,  to  act  as  *'  Special  Visitor  "  for  indivi- 
dual schools,  and  to  be  the  ^uide  and  coimsellor  of  the  teachers, 
and  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  protect  their  interests,  guard 
them  against  undue  pressure  and  from  the  frivolous  complaints  of 
irresponsible  persons. 

The  chief  burdens  laid  upon  the  Board  of  Advice  are  (1) 
the  control  of  attendance  and  adoption  of  measures  for  rendering 
it  effective ;  (2)  the  control  of  the  expenditure  of  certain  allow- 
ances granted  to  them :  (a)  for  repairs  of  the  school  buildings,  (/3) 
for  cleaning,  (y)  for  fuel.  The  amounts  devoted  to  )3  and  y 
cannot  be  used  for  other  purposes,  though  any  unexpended 
balance  from  these  sources  may  be  transferred  to  a  and  the 
balance  carried  forward  from  year  to  year.  In  spite  of  the  seem- 
ingly clear  intention  of  these  mstructions,  it  is  frequently  noted 
in  the  Reports  that  the  Boards  of  Advice  have  considerable 
difficulty  in  managing  their  accounts  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
auditors.  A  third  duty  of  the  Board  is  to  consider  applications 
for  the  remission  of  school  fees. 

Inspection.  The  work  of  school  inspection  is  undertaken  by  a  staff  of  three 

inspectors.  Up  till  last  year  the  island  was  divided  into  a 
northern  and  a  southern  district,  with  headquarters  at 
Launceston  and  Hobart  respectively.  But  as  many  of  the  schools 
lie  in  thinly  populated  ana  remote  districts,  the  energies  of  the 
two  inspectors  were  severely  taxed,  and  the  addition  of  a  third 
inspector  was  rendered  all  the  more  necessary  by  the  desire  to 
make  the  examination  of  the  individual  schools  most  thorough 
and  searching.  It  is  customary  to  pay  two  visits  of  inspection  to 
each  school.  The  fiirst  visit,  of  which  notice  need  not  be  given  to  the 
teachers,  is  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  general  management 
of  the  school,  the  routine  of  instruction  and  the  methods  of 
teaching.  On  his  second  visit,  which  is  duly  notified  to  the 
teacher  two  days  in  advance,  the  inspector  examines  the  school, 
and  though  there  is  no  system  of  payment  by  results,  each 
individual  pupil  is  tested  and  classified  oy  the  inspector  according 
to  his  proficiency  in  Reading,  Writing,  aud  Arithmetic,  and  there 
is  a  tendency  in  official  circles  to  test  the  efficiency  of  a  teacher's 
instruction  by  the  degree  in  which  his  classification  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  inspectors,  and  to  judge  from  the  reports  the 
inspectors  are  perhaps  inclined  to  pay  what  in  most  countries 
would  be  regarded  as  rather  too  much  attention  to  outward  and 
visible  results. 

Attendance.        The  Public  Schools  Act  of  1868  made  attendance  at  school 

compulsory  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12,  provided  that  there 
was  a  school  within  one  mue  of  the  home  oi  the  pupiL  By  the 
Act  of  1885  these  conditions  were  made  more  strmgent,  the  age 
limits  were  fixed  at  7  and  13,  and  the  radius  of  exemption 
increased  to  two  miles,  with  power  to  the  Board  of  Advice  to  fix 
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a  further  extension  tor  their  school  districts-,  and  in  many  eases 
the  local  authority  has  ayailed  itself  of  this  permissiye  clause. 
But  the  Act  onfy  empowered  the  educational  authorities  to 
require  attendance  on  three  school  days  in  the  week ;  this  defect 
has  been  remedied  by  an  Act  passed  in  1898,  which  requires  the 
children  of  the  l^al  school  age  to  attend  school  on  each  school  day 
in  every  week  that  the  school  is  open.  No  statistics  are  as  yet 
available  to  show  the  working  of  the  new  Act,  but  the  attend- 
ance figures  of  recent  years  are  admittedly  imsatisfiictory.  Each 
month  returns  are  made  to  the  Department,  and  the  lists  are 
purged  of  these  pupils  who  have  not  attended  once  durine  the 
month.  Thus  a  new  ''roll"  is  formed  each  month,  ana  the 
average  monthly  roll  is  used  in  computing  the  percentage  of 
average  attendance  to  enrolment.  The  following  table  gives  the 
figures  for  the  years  from  the  1888-1899 : — 


Year. 

School!. 

Agsregmte 
Enrolment,  of  * 
8choUrs. 

Average 

Enrolment 

from  Month  to 

Month. 

1 

Average  Daily 
Attendance. 

Percentage  of 

Average  Daily 

Attendance  on 

Average 

Enrolment. 

1888 

220 

17,126 

12,002 

8,780 

72-74 

1880 

220 

17,040 

12.460 

8,078 

7201 

1800 

240 

18,166 

12,640 

8,808 

70-40 

1801 

244 

10.207 

18,401 

0,680 

71-76 

1802 

261 

20,660 

14,640 

10,664 

78-28 

1803 

268 

20,476 

14.876 

10,807 

60*28 

1801 

240 

10,067 

14,476 

10,604 

7818 

1805 

268 

10,007 

14,604 

10,666 

78-01 

1806 

270 

20.826 

16,772 

11,606 

72-06 

1807 

280 

21,768 

16,684 

12,024 

72*28 

1806 

202 

22,617 

17,186 

12,016 

70*11 

1800 

806 

28,272 

17,682 

18,106 

70-82 

Since  1894  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  powers  conferred 
by  the  Act  of  1885  to  take  a  census  of  private  schools.  In  the 
country  districts  it  is  probably  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
if  any  private  individual  keeps  a  school,  while  in  the  only  two 
towns  of  any  considerable  size  the  truant  officers,  in  spite  of 
resentment  freauently  shown  to  such  inauiry,  visit  the  schools 
held  in  ^vate  nouses,  or  fiimish  their  addresses  to  the  Depart- 
ment. The  number  of  private  schools  known  to  the  Department 
has  increased  from  154  in  1894  to  241  in  1899,  and  the  average 
enrolment  from  6,049  to  8,781. 

All  schools  receiving  aid  from  the  public  fimds  are  State  Kinds  of 
schools,  and  must  be  under  a  certificated  teacher.  If  any  locaJity  Schools 
wishes  to  have  a  school  it  communicates  with  the  Education 
Department,  and  if  that  office  is  satisfied  that  there  is  reason- 
able expectation  of  an  average  daily  attendance  of  at  least 
twenty  being  maintained  the  application  is  granted ;  it  is  a  rule  of 
the  Department  that  in  the  country  districts  no  two  schools  shtdl 
be  within  four  miles  of  each  other.  The  school  buildings  are,  as 
a  rule,  the  property  of  the  State  and  vested  in  the  Minister ;  the 
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Department,  however,  has  the  power  of  leasing  suitable  buildings, 
when  it  judges  that  this  course  is  more  expedient.  Tne 
case  of  the  central  school  at  Launceston,  where  tne  State  grant 
of  £1,000  was  made  conditional  on  the  raising  of  £600  locafly,  is 
probably  exceptional 

Provisional  schools  are  schools  in  which  the  average  attend- 
ance is  below  twenty.  If  the  attendance  sinks  below, twelve  the 
school  must  be  closed.  But  to  meet  the  needs  of  such  cases 
a  new  class  of  schools  was  created  in  1894  called  Assisted 
schools.  When  the  average  attendance  falls  below  twelve  the 
Minister  may  leave  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  school,  and 
give  a  grant-in-aid  of  £30,  if  the  children  would  otherwise  be 
without  education.  Such  schools  are  still  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Board  of  Advice,  and  are  liable  to  be  closed  at  any  time 
that  the  Minister  determines. 

Half-day  schools  are  schools  which  are  opened  either  for  a 

Sortion  (morning  or  afternoon)  of  each  day  only,  or  on  alternate 
ays,  or  on  any  number  of  days  in  the  week  less  than  five.  The 
expression  "Third-time  schools  "  also  occurs  in  one  of  the  reports, 
and  would  appear  to  designate  an  even  more  fragmentary  attend- 
ance, and  if  this  interpretation  be  the  right  one  it  is  not  a  surprise 
to  learn  that  they  are  not  a  success. 

For  the  purpose  of  ftirther  adult  education  (i.g.,  of  persons 
over  13)  night  schools  have  been  established  through  the  generous 
sacrifice  of  the  teachers.  The  State  gives  no  grants  to  such 
schools,  but  allows  the  use  of  the  school  rooms  free  of  charge. 
The  teachers  are  paid  by  the  scanty  fees,  which  must  in  no  case 
exceed  2s.  6d.  a, week,  and  out  of  this  income  the  cost  of  cleaning 
has  to  be  defrayed.  There  were  fourteen  such  schools  in  1899, 
with  an  enrolment  of  136. 
Classification  The  State  schools  are  also  classified  according  to  their  size,  but 
of  Schools,      it  is  not  clear  what  purpose  this  classification  subserves.    In  the 

two  cases  in  which  tne  size  of  the  school  is  the  factor  of  supreme 
importance  in  determining  the  number  and  character  of  the 
statf,  and  in  the  apportionment  of  school  fees  between  the  head 
teacher  and  his  assistants,  the  limits  of  size  are  not  those  adopted 
in  the  official  classification.  In  this  system  all  schools  having  an 
average  attendance  of  300  and  over  are  in  Class  I.  Class  II. 
comprises  schools  with  an  average  attendance  between  200  and 
300;  Class  III.  between  150  and  200;  Class  IV.  between  100 
and  160  ;  Class  V.  between  50  and  100 ;  Class  VI.,  35  and  50 ; 
Class  Vll.  between  20  and  35. 

School  Staflfs.  Schools  with  an  average  attendance  between  25  and  50 
are  imder  the  charge  of  a  certificated  teacher,  assisted  by  a 
teacher  of  sewing  or  a  paid  monitor.  To  schools  averaging 
between  50  and  80  in  daily  attendance  are  assigned  a  head 
teacher  and  one  assistant  teacher,  who  gives  instruction  in 
needlework  ;  and  if  the  attendance  is  over  65  a  paid  monitor  is 
allowed  in  addition  to  the  two  teachers.  For  schools  having 
an  average  attendance  of  between  80  and  110  the  staff  consists  of 
a  head  teacher,  assistant  teacher,  and  two  paid  monitors,  with  an 
additional  monitor  for  every  thirty  pupils  over  110.    In  the  case 
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of  schools  with  an  average  attendance  between  155  and  170  two 
paid  monitors  may  be  replaced  by  a  second  assistant  teacher. 

The  schools  where  the  average  attendance  is  not  under  125,  and 
where  the  head  teacher  holds  a  certificate  of  the  first  or  second 
class,  pupil  teachers  may  take  the  place  of  paid  monitors. 

For  the  purposes  of  instruction  the  school  is  usually  divided  Instruction, 
into  six  classes,  and  the  children  are  classified  according  to  their 
proficiency  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  no  cnild  u)ay 
De  promoted  who  nas  not    attained  in    these    branches   the 
standard  prescribed  for  the  class  in  which  it  is  placed. 

Classes  may  be  grouped  for  ordinary  ODJect  lessons,  for 
instruction  in  the  principles  of  Technical  Education  by  means  of 
lessons  on  the  inaustrial  Arts  and  Manufactures,  or  in  Drawing 
and  Singing.  Neither  of  these  two  last  subjects  is  compulsory, 
and  the  reports  frequently  criticise  the  instruction  in  Drawing, 
which  in  many  schools  is  said  to  be  purely  nominal.  Singing 
is  often  not  mentioned  in  the  Inspectors*  Reports,  though  it  is  the 
usual  custom  to  make  remarks  on  each  branch  of  the  curriculum. 

The  reflations  also  prescribe  that  '*  collective  lessons  shall 
be  periodically  given  in  every  school  on  temperance  and  the  laws 
of  nealth;  on  the  elementary  principles  of  morality,  with 
special  reference  to  the  duties  of  truthfulness,  honesty, 
pimctuality,  industry,  obedience  to  lawful  authority,  and  respect 
and  consideration  for  others  " ;  but  no  indication  is  given  in  the 
reports  as  to  how  far  the  reflation  is  complied  with. 

rfor  is  there  any  information  available  to  show  how  far  the 
Kindergarten  system  has  obtained  a  footing  in  the  island,  but  the 
Regulations  of  1893  recommended  it  as  worthy  of  encourage- 
ment ;  from  the  statistics,  however,  contained  in  the  Report  it 
would  seem  that  all  the  children  attending  the  State  schools,  even 
though  under  the  lower  statutory  limit  of  compulsory  attendance, 
are  distributed  among  the  usual  classes  of  the  school. 

The  following  is  the  Standard  of  Instruction  prescribed  for 
State  schools : — 

First   Class  {Lower). 

Reading.— Sheet  Lessons.     First  Primer.     Oral  Spelling. 
Writing. — Single  letters  on  slates  from  copy  or  blackboard,  or 

models. 
Arithmetic. — Numbers  up  to  20  on  slates  from  blackboard  or 

models.     Oral  exercises  with  objects. 
Simple  Poetry.     Object  Lessons.    Physical  Exercises. 

First  Class  (Upper). 

Reading. — Second  Primer  and  First-book.     Oral  Spelling. 

Writing. — Capital  and  small  letters  and  words  from  copy  or 
blackboard  or  models,  and  from  dictation. 

Arithmetic. — Numeration  and  Notation  up  to  200.  Addition 
on  slates,  the  total  not  to  exceed  200.  Counting  by 
intervals  of  2  and  3  up  to  20.  Oral  exercises  with  con- 
crete examples. 

Sim/pie  Poetry.     Object  Lessons.    Physical  Eocercises. 
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Second  Class. 

Reading, — First-book  and  Second-book. 

Writing, — On  slates,  in  round  hand,  sentences  from  copy  and 
dictation,  with  transcription  from  reading-book ;  in  copy- 
books, large  and  text  hand. 

Arithmetic. — Numeration  and  notation  up  to  2,000.  Simple 
addition  and  subtraction,  and  easy  multiplication.  The 
multiplication  table.     Mental  arithmetic. 

Geography. — First  notions,  illustrated  by  reference  to  the 
neighbourhood  and  to  the  map  of  Tasmania. 

Simple  Poetry.  Object  Lessons.  Needlewat^k  (Hemming). 
DriU. 

Third  Class. 

Reading. — ^Third-book. 

Writing. — On  slates  from  dictation,  with  transcription  from 

reading-book ;  in  copy-books,  text  and  round  hand. 
Arithmetic. — Numeration  and  notation,  simple  rules  with  easy 

exercises  in  compound  rules  (money),  tables  of  weights  and 

measures,  mental  Arithmetic. 
Geography. — Map  of  Australasia,  and  outlines  of  map  of  the 

worm. 
Grammxir. — Nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  adverbs,  and  personal 

pronouns,    and    the    formation    of    simple    sentences 

containing  them. 
Sacred  History  ^Outlines).    PoetT^.     Object  Lessons  (Indus- 
trial arts  ana  manufactures).    Needlework  (Seaming  and 

felling).    Drill 

Fourth  Class. 

Reading/. — Fourth-book. 

Writing. — On  paper  from  dictation  and  memory,  with  trans- 
cription from  reading-book;  in  copy-books,  round  and 
small  hand. 

Arithmetic. — The  compound  rules  appUed  to  money  and 
weights  and  measures  in  ordinary  use,  with  reduction; 
mental  arithmetic. 

Geography. — Maps  of  Australasia  and  Tasmania  in- detail,  and 
general  geography  of  Eurojje. 

Grammar.— Structure  and  parsing  of  simple  sentences. 

Sacred  Histoi'y  (Outlines).  Poetry.  Object  Lessons  ^Ele- 
mentary science).  Needlework  (Stitching  and  darning). 
DriU. 

Fifth  Class. 

Reading. — Fifth-book. 

-  Writing. — On  paper  from  dictation  and  memory  with  improved 
neatness  and  quickness. 

ArithTuetic. — Easy  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  practice,  pro- 
portion ;  mental  arithmetic. 

Geography. — Europe  in  fuller  detail,  and  general  geography  ot 
the  world. 
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Grammar. — Analysis  and  parsing  of  uninvolved  sentences; 
simple  derivations. 

Sacred  History  and  Hisiot^  of  Enyland (Outlines).  Poetry. 
Object  Lessons. 

Needlework. — Stroking  and  setting  in  gathers,  making  button- 
holes; knitting.    DHU. 

Sixth  Class. 

Reading, — Fifth-books. 

Writing. — On  paper  as  in  Fifth  Class ;  practice  in  ordinary 

business  forms  and  usages  in  correspondence. 
A'inthmetic. — Vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  interest  and  other 

commercial  rules,   square  root,   mensuration.       Mental 

arithmetic. 
Oeography. — Physical  and  general  geography  of  the  world,  with 

special  attention  to  the  British  Possessions. 
Grammar. — Analysis  and  parsing,  and  the  derivation  of  words. 
Sacred  Histoi^y,  History  of  England,  and  Otifllnex  cf  General 

History. — Poetry. 
Object  Lessons.     NeedZewark.     Drill. 

The  following  table  shows  the  classification  of  the  pupils 
presented  to  the  inspectors  for  examination  in  1899 — first  the 
teacher's  classification  and  then  the  classification  of  the  in- 
spectors after  examination : — 


• 

I». 

I.. 

n. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

ToUl. 

Teachere'  Classiflcafcion 
Iiupectore'  GlmsBiflcation   • 

2,263 
2,211 

1,641 
1,676 

1,983 
2,058 

1,806 
2,029 

1,296 
1,148 

1,790 
679 

321 
291 

9992 
9,992 

The  ages  of  the  pupils  in  the  various  classes  were  as  follows 
in  1899 :— 


Age. 

I. 

II. 

m. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Total. 

4  ye«n 

6  .. 

«      n 

7  .,         ■ 

8  „      ■ 

10  „      . 

11  n 

12  .. 

18     .. 

14  And  over 

- 

' 

51 

499 

981 

1,807 

1,870 

824 

414 

199 

81 

66 

27 

35 
286 
627 
816 
696 
402 
282 
96 
69 

2 
30 
215 
545 
791 
761 
464 
245 
116 

2 

29 
147 
433 
626 
«82 
840 
237 

•* 

15 
.79 
313 
466 
870 
872 

1 

• 

1 

11 

68 
168 
196 
887 

61 

499  . 
963 
*  1.674 

2;243*^ 

2^ 

2.424.- 

2,809 

2,008 

1,312 

1,196 

Tot 

A\ 

5,769 

8,197 

8.169 

2.446 

1,607 

816 

16,994 

4131. 
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K«ligious 
Instruction. 


Teaeliere. 


The  instruction  i)rovided  by  the  State  m  the  State  schools  is 
entirely  nndenominational.  The  first  half-hour  of  morning 
school  on  each  school  day  is  appropriated  to  instruction  in 
Sacred  History ;  but  it  is  specially  provided  that  the  teaching  of 
this  subject  shall  be  strictly  unsectarian  and  confined  to  the 
reading  and  explanation  of  passages  selected  from  books 
approved  by  the  Minister,  nor  is  any  child  permitted  to  receive 
such  instruction  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  its  parents  or 
guardian. 

However,  though  the  State  teacher  is  debarred  from  giving 
any  specific  dogmatic  instruction,  such  teaching  is  not  altogether 
excluded  from  the  school,  but  may  be  given  by  the  ministers  of 
the  various  denominations,  so  long  as  the  following  regulations 
are  strictly  observ^ed  : — 

(a)  The  first  half-hour  of  morning,  or  the  last  half-hour  of 
afternoon  school,  may  be  appropriated  as  a  lime  m  which 
the  children  of  any  one  Church  or  religious  denomination 
may  receive  instruction  from  a  clergyman  or  other  duly 
appointed  teacher  of  such  Church,  in  a  class-room  attached 
to  a  State  school,  apart  from  the  other  children  attending 
such  school. 

Where  no  class-room  is  available  for  the  purpose  of 
religious  instruction,  such  instruction  may  be  given  after 
school  hours,  morning  or  afternoon,  in  the  schoolroom. 

(6)  Religious  instruction  may  not  be  given  in  any  school 
on  two  consecutive  days  to  the  children  of  any  one  religious 
denomination.  Attendance  at  a  class  for  religious  instruction 
is  limited  to  the  children  who  are  registered  as  belonring  to 
the  Church  with  which  such  class  is  connected,  and  of  whose 
attendance  parents  have  not  notified  their  disapproval. 

(c)  Clergymen  intending  to  form  such  a  class  must  give 
not  less  than  one  week's  previous  notice  to  the  teacher,  who 
shall  make  the  necessary  entry  in  the  school  time-table,  and 
report  to  the  Minister. 

During  the  vear  1899  2,189  visits  were  paid  to  the  schools 
by  ministers  of  religion  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction. 

In  his  report  for  the  year  1897  the  Director  of  Education 
comments  r^etfully  on  the  low  standai*d  of  attainment,  and 
attributes  this  to  the  lack  of  method  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 
But  this  delect  can  only  be  remedied  by  insisting  on  the  training 
of  teachers.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Colony  it  was  proposed  to 
adopt  this  course,  and  buildings  for  a  model  school  were  erected; 
but  the  plan  was  not  carried  out,  and  the  new  'building  was  in 
Arnold's  time  granted  to  the  inspector  as  his  place  of  residence. 
Subsequently  a  model  school  has  been  started  and  still  exists, 
but  no  account  of  its  operations  is  given  in  recent  reports  beyond 
the  bare  statement  of  its  financial  position.  The  regulations 
suggest  the  intention  of  sending  the  teachers  in  country  schools 
(if  proper  substitutes  could  be  found)  for  a  period  of  training  at 
the  Hobart  school,  and  a  similar  course  of  study  is  regarded  as 
the  normal  procedure  after  completing  the  term  of  apprenticeship 
as  pupil  teacher. 
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Teachers  are  classified  as  follows : — 

/Class! 
Class  II. 
Certificated  Teachers/ 

Class  III. 

Class^IV. 


Licensed  Teachers 


>• 


>i 


Division  A. 

r.      ^* 
Division  A. 

,,        B. 

Division  A. 

B. 


All  teachers  are  appointed  and  promoted  by  the  Government. 
Promotion  is  re^g^ated  chiefly  by  the  results  of  examinations, 
though  weight  is  attached  to  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  and 
the  official  records  of  a  teacher's  service. 

The  branches  of  knowledge  in  which  candidates  for  a  teacher's 
licence  are  examined  are  as  follows : — Reading,  Writing,  Arith- 
metic up  to  Decimal  Fractions,  Grammar,  the  Outlines  of 
Geognaphy,  English  and  Sacred  History,  School  Management 
and  Dnll  (Neemework  for  women  teachers).  Before  candidates 
can  be  admitted  to  the  certificate  examination  they  must  give 
satisfactory  evidence  that  their  general  management  of  the 
school  and  their  standard  of  proficiency  and  method  of  teaching 
in  all  the  proposed  branches  warrant  it. 

Teachers  of  Class  III,  desirous  of  promotion  must  have  served 
three  years  in  that  class,  for  at  least  two  of  which  they  must  have 
been  m  the  upper  division  and  must  be  in  chaise  of  a  school  of 
over  sixty  children  in  average  attendance.  Similar  conditions 
appl)'  for  promotion  into  Class  I.,  but  for  this  purpose  an  average 
attendance  of  at  least  120  is  reauired. 

Elementary  science  is  added  to  the  list  of  subjects  for  the 
certificate  examination ;  for  Class  II.  the  male  teachers  must  take 
Euclid  (I.  to  IV.)  and  Algebra  up  to  Quadratics,  while  women 
teachers  take  Domestic  Economy,  and  all  must  take  either  Latin 
or  French.  For  Class  I.  no  new  subjects  are  added  to  the  list, 
but  the  syllabus  of  the  individual  branches  is  extended  and  a 
higher  standard  is  required. 

The  usual  scale  of  salaries  paid  directly  to  the  teachers  by  the  Salaries 
Government  is  as  follows : — 


Salary. 

Minimum  aven^  attend- 
ance required 



^ 

Male 

Female 

to  justify  salary. 

Teachers. 

Teachers. 

£. 

£. 

CJassI. 

130 

110 

150  scholar;). 

Class  11.— A.     - 

120 

100 

110  scholars. 

»           B.     •        - 

110 

90 

70  scholars. 

Class  III. -A.    - 

100 

80 

40  scholars. 

„           B.   . 

90 

70 

30  scholars. 

Claw  IV.— A.   - 

70 

CO 

25  scholars. 

»»           B.   -        - 

60 

50 

20  scholars. 

c.  ■      - 

50 

40 

12  scholars  (provisional 

schools). 

4131. 
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Pupil 
Teaclierp. 


Since  1896  grants  for  meritorious  service  and  successfiil 
passing  of  examinations  have  been  resimied,  and  the  fees  paid 
on  behalf  of  the  pupils  are  divided  among  the  staff;  the  principle 
of  distribution  will  oe  explained  later. 

The  salaries  of  Assistant  Teachers  are  as  follows : — 


Male  Assistants. 

Female  AssistanU. 

£ 

£ 

First  Class      -        .        .        - 

120 

110 

Second  Class  .... 

100 

90 

Third  Class     .        -        -        . 

80 

70 

Fotirfth  Class  -        -        -        - 

70 

60 

Fifth  Class      .... 

60 

60 

The  follo\ving  Table  shows  the  range  of  the  incomes  that 
wore  actually  received  by  head  teachers  in  1897 ;  the  highest 
amount  paid  to  any  individual  teacher  was  £420.  (The  salary 
of  a  Minister  ot  State  of  the  Colony  is  £900.)  The  following 
figures  include  House  Allowances  or  annual  value  of  quarters 
provided : — 


Male  Teachers. 

Women  Teachers. 

- 

Over  £400 

- 

- 

2< 

averaj^e 

£413 

— 

Between  £300  and  £400  - 

4 

355 

' 

I* 

200. 

300  - 

16 

240 

— 

»» 

150 

200   - 

35 

175 

— 

«» 

100 

150   - 

82 

125 

12  average  £106 

>t 

70 

100  - 

27 

89 

35 

i>              84 

»» 

60 

70  - 

2 

64 

9 

66 

» 

50 

60  - 

2 

56 

8 

53 

f» 

40 

60  - 

— 

-   8* 

46 

»» 

30 

40  - 

— 

2* 

3T 

The  Pupil  Teacher  system  is  organised  on  the 
England ;  the  standard  of  attainment  required 
apprenticeship  is  that  of  the  fifth  class ;  and  the 
is  generally  four  years.  At  the  end  of  each 
teacher  is  requirea  to  pass  an  examination 
taught  in  the  otate  schools,  and  also  to  conduct 


same  lines  as  in 
on  entering  the 
period  of  pcrvice 
year  the  pupil 
m  the  subjects 
a  class  in  one  of 


*  Of  these  10  teachers,  7  are  in  charge  of  Assisted  Schools,  i.f.,  schools  in 
which  the  average  attendance  is  under  12. 
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th^m  in  the  presence  of  the  inspector,  and  to  answer  questions  on 
method  and  general  school  management.  A  bonus  on  each  pupil 
teacher  who  passes  his  examination  is  paid  to  the  teacher 
responsible  for  his  instruction.  No  pupil  teachers  are 
recognised  in  any  school  where  the  average  attendance  is 
below  120. 

The  services  of  the  Pupil  Teachers  are  remunerated  at  the 
following  rates : — 




Males. 

Females. 

£. 

£. 

4th  year 

.        -        -        - 

50 

40 

3rd    „ 

- 

38 

32 

2nd    „ 

-        -        -        - 

28 

25 

l8t      „ 

20 

20 

A  paid  Monitor  must  be  over  thirteen  years  of  age  and  have  Monitor*, 
passed  the  standard  of  the  fifth  class.  They  are  not  obliged  to 
pass  any  annual  examination.  If  they  are  over  16  and  have 
served  one  year  in  the  schools  they  may  be  admitted  to  the 
Pupil  Teacher's  Examination  for  the  second  year,  and  if  succassful 
their  salary  is  increased  to  £20,  and  they  are  given  the  status  of 
Junior  Assistant  (first  grade) ;  after  a  further  year  of  service  this 
salary  may  be  raised  to  £30  with  the  status  of  Junior  Assistant 
^second  grade).  In  such  cases  one-half  of  the  sum  usually  paid 
for  pupil  teachers  is  paid  to  the  teacher  of  the  school. 

State  Education  has  never  been  free  in  Tasmania,  but  it  is  *'®®**- 
recognised  by  the  Minister  for  Education  that  as  soou  as  the 
finances  of  the  Colony  wdll  admit  of  it,  circumstances  will  demand 
the  abolition  of  fees.  There  is  at  present  a  system  of  exemption, 
the  State  paying  the  fees  for  those  children  whose  parents  are 
imable  to  do  so  for  themselves.  But  it  seems  that  the 
gOTierosity  of  the  Government  is  often  abused  and  the 
educational  authorities  regret  the  pauperising  effect  of  this 
system.  The  amount  thus  paid  by  the  State  had  increased 
from  £268  in  1886  to  £703  m  1895,  when  it  was  hoped  that 
tlie  high  water-mark  had  been  reached,  but  in  1897  the 
amoimt  the  State  was  called  upon  to  pay  was  £1,022,  on  behalj 
of  2,418  scholars. 

The  amounts  derived  from  fees^are  divided  between  the  head 
teacher  and  his  assistant  staff,  the  portion  devoted,  to  the  latter 
purpose  being  forwarded  to  the  Minister  and  distributed  by  him 
itccording  to  his  discretion. 

The  apportiom4ent  of  fees  between  the  head  teiu^her   i^nd 
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his  assistants  is   regulated   in  accordance  with   the  following 
Table :— 


Percentage  to 

Amoant  that 

which  the 

the  Teacher  shall 

Percentage  payable 
to  the  Minteier  on 

Teacher  shall  be 

pay  to  the 

Total  Amoant  of 

Amouut  to 

entitled  on  each 

Minister  as 

each  sacoessiy 

8ohool  F6M 

which  th« 

saocessive 

contribation  in 

amoant  of  £10,  or 

oolleoted  In  th« 

Teacher  shall  be 

amoant  of  £10, 

aid  of  maln> 

any  fraction  thereof, 

School  Quarter. 

entitled. 

or  fraction 

tenance  of 

received  by  the 

thereof,  received 

staff  of 

Teacher  In  excess  of 

In  excess  of 

AssUUnt 

£12  10s.  per  qaarter. 

£12  10s. 

Teachers. 

£     1. 

£     s. 

Per  cent. 

£     6.    d. 

Percent. 

12    10 

12    10 

— 

— 

— 

22    10 

20    10 

1st            80 

2      0      0 

1st                20 

82    10 

28      0 

2nd           75 

4    10      0 

2nd              26 

42    10 

86      0 

3rd           70 

7    10      0 

8rd               80 

02    10 

41    10 

4th           65 

11      0      0 

4th              86 

62    10 

47      0 

6th           66 

16    10      0 

6th               46 

72    10 

51    10 

6th            45 

21      0      0 

6th               56 

82    10 

65      0 

7lh            35 

27    10      0 

7th               65 

92    10 

67    10 

8th            25 

85     0     q 

8th               75 

102    10 

69      0 

9th            15 

And  10  per  cent,  of 
all  additional  feei. 

43    10      0 

9th               85 

And  90  per  cent  of 
all  additional  fees. 

It  is  not  stated  in  what  proportion  the  amounts  paid  to  the 
Minister  in  virtue  of  this  regulation  are  distributed  among  the 
staff  in  schools  where  the  head  teacher  has  more  than  one 
assistant.  The  total  amoimt  thus  paid  to  the  Minister  in  1897 
was  l,100i. ;  while  the  total  sum  derived  from  the  fees  was 
9,934i.  The  burden  of  collecting  the  fees  still  rests  upon  the 
teacher,  and  the  knowledge  that  tne  fees  are  the  property  of  the 
teacher  was  often  the  cause  of  neglect  to  pay  tneni.  The 
teacher's  position  has  l>een  so  far  improved  by  the  Act  of 
1895,  in  that  he  has  been  relieved  of  the  distasteful  duty  of 
pressing  parents  for  the  payment  of  fees,  and  of  giving  evidence 
in  court  for  the  recovery  of  fees ;  his  certitic^ate  that  the 
amount  is  due  being  accepted  as  sutticient  proof.  (Anv  false 
statement  in  such  a  certificate  renders  the  teacher  liable  to  a 
prosecution  for  perjury.) 

It  is  quite  possible  that  thepresent  scale  of  fees  presses  hardly 
on  a  large  number  of  parents.  Tnis  scJale  has  been  but  slightly  modi- 
fied since  1854,  when  they  are  said  to  have  been  earning  generally 
double  what  they  now  receive.  But  the  Minister  has  full  power  to 
make  any  reduction  in  individual  cases  that  he  deems  aavisable. 
The  scale  fixed  by  the  Regulations  of  1893  is  as  follows : — 


For  one  child     - 

„  two  children 

„  three 
Fur  each  additional  child 


For  Half-time  Schools. 


For  Full-time  Schools. 


6d.  a  week 

4fl.  „    „     for  each 

3d,,, 

3d. 


»} 


»> 


j» 


9d.  a  week 

7d.  a  week  for  each 

^^     M         «  »  » 

4d. 


I. 


■  _■ -^  ■  ■y^^"<>g^i^i"^M 
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If  the  fees  are  paid  monthly  or  quarterly  in  advance  they  are 
reduced  as  follows : — 


« 

For  Half-time  Schools. 

For  Full-time  Schools. 

Monthly. 

Quarterly. 

Monthly. 

Quarterly 

For  one  child 
For  each  of  two   - 
„        „  three- 
For  each  additional  child     - 

8.  d. 
1    8 
1     3 
1     0 
1     0 

8.  d. 
4    0 
3    6 
2    6 
2    6 

B.  d. 
2    6 
2    0 
1     8 
1     0 

s.  d. 
6    0 
5    0 
4    0 
2    6 

For  the  sake  of  comparison  the  following  details  as  to  wages  are 
taken  from  the  "  Tasmania  Handbook  "  issued  by  the  Emigrants* 
Information  Oflfice.  At  Hobart  and  Laimceston  artisans  received 
from    5s.  to  10s.  a-day  according  to  the  trade  they  work    in, 

feneral  labourers  from  4s.  to  6s.  6d.,  in  both  cases  without  rations, 
'arm  labourers  are  usually  boarded  and  lodged  (not  altogether 
comfortably),  and  receive  m  wages  10s.  to  15s.  a- week.  In  the 
mining  district  of  Zeehan  the  ordinary  wages  in  the  building 
trade  are  8s.  to  10s.  a-day ;  navvies  and  quarrymen  are  paid  6s. 
to  7s.  6d.  a-day ;  gold  and  silver  miners,  8s.  4d.;  tin  and  coal 
miners,  8s. 


11. — Secondary  Education. 

In  the  second  decade  of  this  century  various  proposals  were 
made  for  the  establishment  of  public  schools  giving  a  higher 
literary  or  scientific  course  of  instruction,  but  such  projects  were 
afterwards  left  to  be  executed  by  private  individuals.  A  more 
determined  effort  was  made  by  Colonel  Arthur,  the  Governor,  in 
1834,  but  the  intention  of  closely  allying  the  school  with  the 
Episcopal  Church  proved  fatal  to  the  execution  of  the  scheme. 
Arthurs  successor,  Sir  John  Franklin,  again  took  up  this 
question  of  higher  education,  and  describmg  the  position  of 
Uie  religious  denominations  in  the  island,  sought  the  advice 
of  Thomas  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  in  the  guidance  of  the  proposed 
institution.  Arnold  suggested  a  double  chaplaincy  and  a 
religious  education  rather  than  a  merely  secular  system.  The 
Legislative  Council  sanctioned  a  scheme  for  the  erection  of  a 
college,  to  which  a  preparatory  institution,  called  the  Queen's 
School,  was  to  be  attached.  It  was  only  this  latter  part  of  the 
scheme  that  was  ever  carried  out,  and  this,  too  after  being  con*, 
ducted  for  a  few  years  and  educating  at  a  cost  of  £1,000  a  year 
some  twenty-three  children — for  the  most  part  children  of  Govern- 
inent  oflScers  and  opulent  sl^opkeepers— was  closed  in  1 843,    From 
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this  date  the  State  has  undertaken  no  responsibiUty  with  reg^ird 
to  the  supply  6f  secondary  education. 

There  are,  it  is  believed,  some  thirteen  institutions-  m  the 
.island  giving,  instruction  of  a  higher  .standard  than  that  given 
in  the  State  schools ;  the  majority  of  these  schools  are  situ  ated  at 
Hobartand  Launceston.  In  the  case  of  the  boys*  schools  many 
t)f  them  are  of  a  semi-public  character,  often  connected  with  a 
r^igious  community,  but  th^  giris'  schools  are,  without  excep- 
tipn^  under  strictly  private  management. 

Some  of  these  schools  were  so  far  recognised  by  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  exhibitions  annually  awarded,  after  competition,  to 
the  pupils  of  the  State  schools,  could  be  lield,  in  the  caise  of  boy^. 
at  certain  specified  schools,  in  the  case  of  girls  at  schools  proposed 
by  the  parents  and  approved  by  the  Education  Department. 
Tlie  exhibitions  were  awarded  for  the  last  time  in  1897. 

There  is,  however,  still  one  school  which  is  subsidised  by  the 
Government,  though  rather  on  account  of  its  peculiar  functions 
than  from  any  desire  to  support  secondary  eaucation.  This  is 
the  Ulverstone  Grammar  School,  to  which  is  attached  an 
agricultural  side ;  moreover  combined  with  the  school  there  is  an 
Agricultural  College,  at  which  immigrants  intending  to  follow 
agricultural  pursuits  can  observe  the  principles  that  govern 
colonial  farming.  It  is  probably  this  part  of  its  programme 
which  has  earned  for  this  institution,  though  under  private 
management,  the  financial  support  of  the  Government. 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  Tasmania  (in  common  with  New 
Zealand  and  South  AustraUa)  has  established  centres  for  the 
examinations  for  prizes  and  certificates  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art  South  Kensington  (now  amalgamated 
with  the  Board  of  Education).  In  1899  68  papers  in  Science 
were  sent  from  Tasmania  to  be  examined  by  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art.  Of  these  51  were  Elementary  and  16  advanced. 
14  of  the  Elementary  papers  were  marked  first  class  or  pass,  18 
were  marked  second  class.  Of  the  16  advanced  papers,  two  were 
rharked  first  class  and  nine  second  class.  175  papers  in  Art  were 
sent  from  Tasmania  to  be  examined  by  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art.  Of  these  147  were  elementary,  and  28 
advanced.  33  of  the  elementary  papers  were  marked  first  class 
or  pass,  47  were  marked  secona  class.  Of  the  advanced  papers 
10  were  marked  first  class,  and  12  second  class. 


III. — University  Education. 


In  spite  of  the  failure  to  establish  a  system  of  State-aided 
secondary  schools  and  higher  colleges,  it  was  still  held  desirable 
for  the  Government  to  encourage  the  higher  instruction  of  its 
children  even  if  it  did  not  directly  supply  it.  The  desire  took 
effect  in  the  institution  of  the  Tasmanian  Council  of  Education, 
which  bckly,  aftet  the  manner  of  more  distinguished  modds,  pio- 
ceded  to  eticourage  the  work  of  education  by  the  ^stiaibli^Wne&t 
pf  an  eifamination  system  and  the  award  of  scholarships  md 
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exhibitions.  Those  who  were  successhil  in  passing  the  exami- 
nations were  rewarded  with  the  title  of  Associate  of  Arts,  and 
after  some  years  this  certificate  was  so  far  recognised  by  the 
University  of  Melbourne,  that  it  exempted  its  owner  from  the 
necessity  of  passing  the  Matriculation  Examination  of  that 
University.  The  exhibitions  were  awarded  to  suitable  candi- 
dates who  were  still  pursuing  their  studies  in  the  educational 
establishments  of  the  island,  while  the  scholarships,  of  the 
annual  value  of  £200,  were  intended  to  assist  deserving  pupils 
to  pursue  their  studies  at  some  British  or  Colonial  University. 
Tasmanians,  as  a  rule,  are  proud  of  their  Ust  of  scholars,  and 
some  of  the  most  prominent  men  on  the  island  have  been  by  this 
means  enabled  to  pursue  at  other  centres  of  learning  those 
studies  which  have  afterwards  so  materially  contributed  to  the 
welfare  of  their  country. 

But  as  they  grew  in  numbers  and  possessions  the  Tasmanians 
felt  that  something  more  was  demanded  of  them,  and  in  1890 
they  passed  an  Act  creating  the  University  of  Tasmania  and 
endowed  it  with  a  revenue  of  £3,000  a  year,  which  has  subse- 
quentlv  been  increased  to  £4,000.  This  institution  has  been 
recently  affiliated  to  the  University  of  Cambridge. 


IV. — Technical  Edim^ation. 

There  has  been  as  yet  but  little  scope  for  the  development  of 
any  extensive  system  of  technicjil  instruction.  There  are  only 
two  considerable  centres  of  population,  and  at  each  of  these 
there  exists  a  technical  school  managed  by  a  locid  committee 
and  aided  by  Government  grants.  Ine  instruction  is  organised 
on  lines  similar  to  those  of  the  London  polytechnics,  that  is  to 
sav,  there  is  no  recognised  standard  curriculum,  but  the  students 
join  those  classes  which  appeal  to  their  interests  or  are 
advantageous  to  their  professional  pursuits. 

The  recent  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  island 
has  led  to  the  estabhshment  of  a  School  of  Mines  at  Zeehan,  in 
the  western  district  of  the  island ;  but  the  work  of  this  school 
is  most  narrowly  shaped  towards  practical  ends,  and  the  chief 
feature  in  the  instruction  are  the  classes  in  assaying. 

1900. 
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THE  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION  IN  SOUTH 

AUSTRALIA. 


I.    State  Primary  Education. 


By  the  Act  of  the  Imperial  Pariiament  4  and  5  of  William  IV.,  Early 
cap.  95,  that  portion  of  the  Continent  of  Australia  bounded  on  "^^• 
the  south  by  the  Southern  Ocean,  on  the  north  by  the  26th 
parallel  of  South  Latitude,  on  the  east  hy  the  141st  meridian  of 
East  Longitude,  and  on  the  west  by  the  132nd  meridian  of  East 
Longitude,  was  constituted  a  separate  colony,  and  designated 
"  South  Australia."  Exclusive  of  the  "  Northern  Territory,"  which 
has  since  been  attached  to  it,  its  area  is  about  300,000  square 
miles. 

In  1836  there  was  not  a  single  school  of  any  description  in 
the  whole  of  this  vast  region;  while  in  1897  there  were  655 
State  schools,  pubUc  and  provisional,  in  active  operation  scat- 
tered over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Colony.*  As  illustrating 
the  difficulties  of  providing  educational  means  for  the  children 
of  the  settlers  in  a  new  country,  it  may  be  stated  that  one  school 
is  688  miles  north  of  the  capital,  another  500  miles  west,  and 
many  others  upwards  of  300  miles  south-east  and  north-east. 
Durmg  the  first  ten  years  of  settlement  the  only  means  of 
education  available  were  the  parents  of  the  children,  private 
tutors  and  governesses,  and  a  few  small  jorivate  venture  schools. 
One  of  the  latter  instituted  in  the  City  of  Adelaide  was,  I 
believe,  founded  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  but  it  soon  proved  ouite  inademiate  to 
the  wants  of  a  growing  population,  under  Ordinance  (No.  11) 
of  1847,  a  grant  of  encouragement,  on  capitation  lines,  was  paid 
by  the  Colonial  Government  to  private  venture  schools.  It 
soon  became  evident,  however,  that  under  the  conditions  these 
grants  became  State  aids  to  sectarian  teaching,  and  so  many 
objections  were  advanced  against  them  on  these  grounds  that 
the  ordinance  was  repealed  by  an  Act  of  1851,  which  came  into 
force  early  in  1852. 

Under  this  Act  a  Central  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of 
seven  members  nominated  by  the  Governor  in  Council,  was 
created. 

The  duties  of  this  Board  were : — (1)  To  establish  schools,  or  Central 
recognise  such  schools  as  were  already  in  existence,  in  which  Sj^^f^' 
good  secular  instruction,  based  on  Christian  principles,  but  free     '^^  ^^°* 
nrom  sectarian  diflFerence  of  belief  or  opinion,  should  be  im- 


'  »•*■ 


*  In  18d9  there  were  677  Bchools. 
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parted.  (2)  To  grant  licences  to  teachers,  and  to  pay  them  out 
of  State  revenues  salaries  ranging  firom  £40  to  £100  per  annmn 
in  augmentation  of  the  fees  paid  oy  the  parents  of  the  children, 
(3)  To  appoint  inspectors,  who  should  visit  the  schools  and  make 
reports  on  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  to  the  Central 
Board ;  and  (4)  To  recommend  the  Colonial  Government  to  give 
grants  in  aid  of  buildings  erected  by  local  subscriptions,  up  to 
an  amount  not  exceeding  £200  per  school. 

With  an  ever-extendmg  area  of  settlement  and  a  rapidly 
increasing  population  these  arrangements  failed  to  meet  the 
demands  made  upon  tliem,  and  in  1875,  after  much  agitation 
and  expression  of  public  opinion  throughout  the  Colony,  a  new 
Act  was  successfully  carried  by  a  large  majority  through  both 
Houses  of  the  Legislature. 

An  of  1875.  ^y  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  l^7^>  the  management  of  the  i>U\te  schools  of 
the  Colony  passed  from  the  Board  of  Education  to  a  Council  of 
Education  under  the  Presidency  ot  an  officer  paid  by  the  State. 
The  two  main  principles  of  this  Act  were  that  for  all  children 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  thirteen,  living  within  a  radius  of 
two  miles  of  an  efficient  school,  education  should  be  compulsory' 
up  to  a  certain  standard  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and 
that  the  instruction  imparted  during  tne  compulsory  hours 
should  be  strictly  unsectarian  or  secular  in  character.  In  every 
school  four  and  a  half  hours  at  least  were  set  apart  every  school- 
day  for  secular  instruction  only,  but  such  schools  might  be  opened 
in  the  morning  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  least,  before  the  time 
fixed  for  such  secular  instruction,  for  the  purpose  of  reading 
portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  from  the  authorised  or  Douay 
versions.  Attendance  at  these  reading  was  not  compulsory. 
The  teachers  were  paid  partly  by  the  cnildren's  fees,  partly  by 
fixed  salaries  drawn  from  the  general  revenue,  and  partly  by  a 
bonus  on  the  results  obtained  at  the  annual  examination  of  their 
schools,  which  was  also  drawn  from  the  same  source. 

In  addition  to  the  appointment  of  a  paid  President,  on  the  1st 
of  December,  1875,  on  tne  1st  of  January,  1876,  the  inspectorial 
staff*  was  augmented  by  the  addition  of  three  new  inspectors  to 
the  two  already  in  office. 
Administra-       The   Government  of  the  day  was  exceedingly  fortunate  in 
tion.  securing  as  President  of  the  Council  John  Anderson  Hartley, 

B.A.,  BSc.  (Lond.),  who  afterwards  became  Inspector-General  of 
Schools  for  the  Colony,  a  position  which  he  filled  until  his  death 
by  accident  in  September,  1896.  This  new  President  not  only 
possessed  great  depth  of  culture,  but  combined  with  this,  in  an  ex- 
traordinary manner,  very  exceptional  powers  of  organisation  and 
administration,  and  an  imbounded  enthusiasm  for  the  work  he 
had  undertaken,  which,  >vith  more  mature  experience,  placed 
him  in  the  proud  position  of  being  the  ablest  primary  educationist 
in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  It  is  to  the  genius  of  this  officer 
and  the  love  of  their  work,  which  he  was  able  to  create  and  sustain 
in  all  his  subordinates,  that  the  colonists  of  South  Australia  are 
mainly  indebted  for  their  excellent  State  schools  and  school 
publications  to-day.    The  gentlemen  nominated  as  members  of 
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the  Council  were  all  citizens  of  ability  and  repute;  hut  the 
Government  of  the  day  was  not  slow  to  perceive  that  such  an 
officer  as  they  had  appointed  required  no  assistance,  and  would 
no  doubt  become  restive  under  any  attempted  restraints;  so, 
after  an  existence  of  about  three  years,  a  fresh  Act  was  passed, 
which  "  superseded  the  Council  of  Education,  and  placed  the 
control  of  the  schools  directly  imder  the  Mmister  of  Education, 
with  the  late  President  of  the  Coimcil  as  Inspector-General." 

From  that  time  to  the  present  the  primary  school  system  of  tJonree  of 
the  Colony  has  shown  steady  and  consistent  progress   at  all^gj^^*®" 

E)ints.  Ably  directed  by  the  late  Inspector-General,  the  Primarj- 
epartment  has  not  been  slow  to  recognise  the  vital  principles  Schools, 
enunciated  in  Pestalozzi's^  well-known  axiom,  that  elementary 
education  "  should  develop  and  perfect  the  inborn  powers  and 
talents  of  the  human  being — that  is,  the  talents  and  powers  of 
the  mind,  the  heart,  and  tne  hand,  "and  that  what  the  Germans 
term  "  Anschauung,"  or  the  power  of  observation  aided  by  seeing 
and  feeling,  should  never  be  lost  si^ht  of  in  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  knowledge  in  the  child's  mmd. 

Always  keeping  this  principle  in  view,  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion, followed  alike  in  all  classes  of  State  primar)^  schools  in 
South  Australia,  has  from  time  to  time  been  widened  and  made 
more  logical.  Indeed,  guarded  as  it  has  been  for  over  twenty 
years  by  a  mind  always  alert  and  receptive,  the  course  could  not 
Decome  stereotyped,  and  it  has  not  infrequently  been  enriched  in 

Sirts  which  have  been  culled  from  the  best  there  was  in  the 
erman,  the  Swiss,  the  French,  and  American  primary  school 
systems  (vide  Appendix  A). 

Prior  to  1891  the  State  system  ot  primary  education  was  Education— 
known  as  a  secular  and  compxxlsory  system,  but  Tiot  free.  The  ^^fj^'^ 
Act  of  1875  was,  however,  further  amended  in  1891,  and  as  from 
January,  1892,  this  Act  provided  that  "  no  fee  shcdl  be  payable 
by  any  parent  to  the  mmister,  or  to  any  teacher  of  a  pubUc 
school  established  under  the  provisions  of  the  Education  Act 
1875,  for  the  education  of  any  child  in  any  such  school  unti 
such  child  shall  have  been  educated  up  to  tne  compulsory  stan- 
dard, and  has  attained  the  age  of  thirteen  years."  This  Act 
further  provided  that  in  the  case  of  children  between  the  age 
of  nine  and  thirteen  years  the  compulsory  distance  should  be 
increased  from  two  to  three  miles.  To  satisfy  the  compulsory 
requirements  of  the  Act  each  child  in  the  Colony  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  thirteen  years,  residing  within  the  compulsory 
radius,  must  attend  an  efficient  school  for  at  least  thirty -five  days 
each  quarter.    {See  alto  Supplementai-y  Ifotes,  The  Fifth  Claaa,) 

After  the  death  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Schools  in  1896,  The  Board  of 
the  Minister,  acting  on  authority  vested  in  him  by  the  Act  of  ^"•P^^<>"- 
1875  and  the  Acts  incorporated  thereA\ith,  cancelled  certain 
regulations  which  had  reference  to  the  duties  of  that  officer,  and 
made  the  following  regulation  in  lieu  thereol : — "  (a)  General 
management:  (1)  I  here  shall  be  a  Board  of  three  Insnectors  of 
schools,  to  be  called  the  '  Board  of  Inspectors,' one  of  whom  shall 
be  Chaiiman  of  tvch  Boaid.  Iwo  members  shall  form  a  quorum 
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at  any  meeting  of  the  Board.  The  Board  shall  be  responsible 
under  the  Minister  for  the  general  management  of  the  JOepartr 
ment  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  regulations,  and  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  Inspector-General  of  Schools,  and  wherever  in 
the  Education  Regulations  the  words  'Inspector-General  ot 
Schools  *  or  *  Inspector-General '  occur,  the  words  the  '  Board  of 
Inspectors '  shall  be  inserted  therein  in  lieu  of  such  words." 

The  above  regulation  sets  forth  the  management  of  the 
Department  at  the  present  time. 

The  three  gentlemen  appointed  to  constitute  this,  the  first 
Board  of  Inspectors,  were  the  three  senior  inspectors,  Thoma& 
Burgan,  Esq.,  C.  L.  Whitham,  Esq.,  and  Lionel  W.  Stanton,  Esq. 
These  three  gentlemen  had  served  under  the  Inspector-General 
from  the  inception  of  the  present  system  in  January,  1876.  The 
last-named,  having  served  for  some  years  as  Assistant  Inspector- 
General,  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  new  Board. 
The  Curricu-  I'ho  course  of  insl ruction  Is  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Inspectors, 
luiu.  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Honourable  Minister  of  Educa- 

tion, as  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  A  detailed  course  of 
instruction  is  given  for  all  classes.  But  while  the  course  laid 
down  defines  tne  subjects  Uiught  in  much  detail  {vide  Appendix 
A),  and  thus  secures  uniformity  of  work  in  all  grades  of  primary 
schools,  from  a  provisional  school  of  twelve  pupils  to  a  city 
public  school  of  1,200  pupils,  it  is  elastic  enough  to  allow  of  con- 
siderable variation  as  to  the  time  to  be  allotted  to  each  subject, 
under  the  approval  of  the  district  inspectors,  and  of  some  modi- 
fication on  tne  part  of  the  teachers  within  the  limits  of  the 
general  organisation  thus  estabUshed.  Much  freedom  is  left 
to  teachers  in  the  teaching  of  such  subjects  as  elementary  science, 
horticulture,  agriculture,  and  other  various  kinds  of  manual 
work. 

Once  or  twice  a  year,  the  whole  of  the  Inspectorial  staff  is 
summoned  to  the  central  office  to  confer  with  the  Board  of 
Inspectors  on  the  course  of  instruction,  inspections,  examina- 
tions, promotions  of  teachers,  and  other  matters  affecting  the 
general  welfare  of  the  schools.  The  course  of  instruction 
mcludes  reading,  spelling,  writing,  mental  and  slate  arithmetic, 
English  language  (oral  and  written),  geography  (general  and 
physical),  English  history,  poetr)r,  drawing,  tonic-soT-fa  singing, 
moral  lessons,  manual  work,  drill  and  manual  exercises,  and 
needlework  for  all  the  girls  from  the  first  class  upwards.  In  a 
few  of  the  schools  the  elements  of  Latin,  German,  Algebra,  and 
Euclid  are  taught.  (For  full  course  of  instruction  vide  Appendix 
A.)  As  all  the  State  primary  schools  work  on  the  same  coiu^se 
of  instruction,  and  use  the  same  books,  a  system  of  transfer  has 
long  been  in  use,  by  means  of  which  a  pupil  may  go  from  any 
State  school  to  any  other  State  school  m  the  Colony,  carrying 
all  his  books  with  him,  without  loss  of  materials,  time,  or  classi- 
fication. The  transfer  note  furnishes  the  new  teacher  with  the 
pupil's  registered  number  and  school  history. 

The  reading  books  of  the  infents,  jimiors,  first,  third,  and 
fourth   classes,  and  all  copybooks,  drawing  books,  arithinetic 
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books,  and  poetry  books  necessary,  are  manufactured  by  the 
Department,  and  are  sold  to  the  children  at  cost  price.  If  the 
parents  are*  too  poor  to  provide  these  books,  a  tull  supply  is 
given,  free  of  charge,  to  the  children  of  such  parents. 

The  Department  also  manufactures  its  own  maps,  history 
charts,  arithmetic  diagrams,  etc. 

Two  monthly  illustrated  magazines,  each  sixteen  pages,  are 
published  by  the  Department  under  the  title  of  Children's  Hour, 
for  Classes  III.  and  IV.  These  papers  are  sold  to  the  children 
at  one  halfpenny  per  copy,  and  have  superseded  the  old  class 
reading  books. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  detailed  course  of  instruction  in  the 
Appendix  A  that  the  main  principles  which  give  tone  to  the 
whole  system  are  : — That  the  child  should  be  led  by  carefully 
graded  steps,  from  the  known  into  the  region  of  the  unknown ; 
from  the  particular  to  the  general;  from  the  concrete  to  the 
abstract,  and  from  the  microcosm  of  the  school  to  the  macrocosm 
of  the  universe. 

Particular  care  has  been  exercised  in  the  grading  of  the 
arithmetic  and  drawing  to  make  these  subjects  meet  the 
demands  and  requirements  of  our  Colonial  life  and  its  surround- 
ings. Children  m  Class  IV.  (the  compulsory  standard  class), 
from  eleven  to  thirteen  years  of  a^e,  can  not  only  make  out 
their  parents'  accounts,  measure  their  farm  lands,  fences,  crops, 
tanks,  wells,  and  dams  of  varying  shapes,  but  they  can  draw  to 
scale  plans  of  simple  farm  buildings,  gates,  and  oxainaiy  tools. 

No  free  dinners  are  provided  for  pupils  attending  State  pri- 
mary schools. 

In  several  of  the  larger  schools  cookery  is  taught  to  the  ^rls 
as  an  ordinary  part  of  their  manual  instruction. 

^  In  infant  schools  and  girls*  departments  musical  driU  is  much 
encouraged.    The  art  of  swimming  is  also  taught  to  many  pupils. 

There  are  no  continuation  classes  in  connection  with  the 
primary  schools,  but  on  leaving  these  schools,  many  of  the  boys 
enter  for  the  evening  classes  of  the  technical  schools  and  School 
of  Art  and  Design. 

There  are  free  lending  libraries  connected  with  most  of  the 
schools. 

Penny  savings  banks  were  tried  some  years  ago,  but  they  were 
not  a  success.  In  the  large  centres  of  population  there  are 
public  schools,  floral  and  industrial  societies,  and  in  these 
centres  annual  exhibitions  of  the  children's  work  are  held. 
These  exhibitions  are  exceedingly  popular,  and  do  much  to 
nurture  a  healthy  spirit  of  emulation  in  ooth  pupils  and  teachers. 

The  holidays  allowed  are  four  weeks  at  Cnristmas,  one  week  HoMmyn. 
at  Easter,  one  week  at  Michaelmas,  Good  Friday,  the  Queen's 
Birthday,  the  Queen's  Accession  Day,  the  Prince  of  Wales' 
Birthday,  and  the  Eight  Hours'  Labour  Celebration  Day, 
Septemoer  1st.  In  future  a  further  week  is  to  be  allowed  at 
mid-winter.  One  day  in  each  year  is  set  apart  as  "  Arbor  Day." 
This  is  not  strictly  a  holiday,  but  the  ordinary  time-table  work 
is  suspended  to  permit  the  children  and  teachers  to  plant  trees. 
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on  the  school  grounds,  pubUc  reserves,  and  in  the  township  and 
village  streets. 

The  schools  are  open  to  the  public  during-  ordinary  school 
hours,  but  no  interference  with  tne  time-table  work  is  allowed. 
One  day  a  year  is  now  set  apart  as  "  visiting  day,"  when  all  the 
work  of  the  children  is  open  to  the  inspection  of  their  parents 
and  friends. 
Scholarships,  The  following  exhibitions  and  bursaries  are  annually  oflfered 
®^^-  for  competition: — (1)  Six 'exhibitions  tenable  for  three  yeans, 

and  of  tne  annual  value  of  £20  each  yearly — or  £40  each  for 
those  who  have  to  reside  away  from  nome  —  open  to  pupils 
imder  fourteen  years,  boys  and  girls  alike,  who  attena  the 
pubUc  primary  sckools.  Ihe  successftil  competitors  are  required 
to  enter  at  some  secondary  college,  or  school  approved  by  the 
Minister.  (2)  Six  bursaries  tenable  for  four  years,  and  giving 
the  right  of  education  at  the  Government  Advanced  School  for 
Girls,  open  to  all  girls  in  the  public  primary  schools  under 
fourteen  years.  For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  study  and 
practice  of  agriculture  in  the  common  schools,  prizes  are  annually 
offered  for  competition.  These  prizes  are  allotted  to  six  different 
districts,  and  an  examination  is  neld  in  each  district. 
Classes  of  The   State   primary  schools  of  South  Australia   are  of  two 

Schools.  kinds — public  schools,  taught  by  certificated  teachers,  and  pro- 
visional schools,  taught  by  uncertificated  teachers,  who  have 
imdergone  a  special  examimition  and  served  for  a  special  time 
in  an  efficient  school  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  practical  work.  A 
public  school  may  become  provisional,  even  with  a  certificated 
teacher  in  charge,  if  the  average  attendance  for  one  year  fialls 
below  twenty.  A  provisional  school  may  have  an  average  of 
more  than  twenty  and  yet  remain  provisional,  if  the  teacher  is 
not  certificated.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  a  primary  pubhc 
school  is  a  school  witn  an  average  attendance  of  more  thMi 
twenty,  and  a  primary  provisional  school  is  a  school  with  an 
average  attendance  of  less  than  twenty.  The  same  course  of 
instruction  is  followed  in  all  schools. 

Public  schools  are  di\dded  into  twelve  classes.     The  salary  of 
the   head   teacher  generally  goes  with  the  class  of  school  to 
which  he  or  she  may  be  appointed,  but  there  are  exceptions 
to    this    rule.      The    salaries    of   male    head    teachers    range 
from  £110  in  a  class  Xll.  school  with  an  average  attendance  .ot 
twenty  to  thirty,  to  £450  per  annum  in  a  Class!,  school,  with  an. 
average  attendance  of  600  and  over.    There  are  annual  increments 
in  each  class.     The  annual  increment  is  £10  in  each  case  for 
male  teachers.     The  salaries  of  female  head  teachers  range  from 
£92  in  Class  Xll.  to   £156   in  class  IX.,  with  an  average  of  fifty 
to  seventy-five.    In  the  case  of  female  teachers  the  annual  incre- 
ment is  £8  in  each  class.     A  female  cannot  be  appointed  as  head 
teacher  to  a  school  in  any  class  above  IX.     The  Class  L  schools, 
are  worked  in  three  departments,  but  the  male  head  teacher  is., 
responsible  for  the  whole.     In  Class  I.  schools  the  boys  and  girls 
are  taught  separately,  except  in   the  infant  department.     The 
head  mistress  of  the  girls'  department  in  these  schools  is  paid  a . 
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fixed  salary  of  £250  per  annum.  In  all  cases  in  the  public  schools 
where  a  residence  is  attached,  a  reasonable  deduction  is  made 
from  the  teacher's  salary  for  rent.  In  no  case  is  rent  charged  to 
a  provisional  teacher,  but  only  a  limited  number  of  provisional 
scnools  have  residences  attached.  With  a  few  exceptions  all 
public  schools  are  conducted  in  Government  buildings,  but  the 
greater  number  of  the  provisional  schools  are  conducted  in 
rented  buildings.  Provisional  schools  are  of  four  grades — viz., 
special  (average  attendance  below  twelve.  The  teachers  of  these 
.schools  are  not  paid  a  tixed  salary,  but  a  bonus  of  £6  per  child 
in  average  attendance),  and  Classes  I.,  II.,  and  III.  The  salaries 
of  the  provisional  t^jachers  range  from  £66  to  £108  per  annum. 
The  latter  amount  is  only  paid  to  male  provisional  teachers,  who 
have  been  seven  years  in  the  service,  and  have  obtained  good 
reports  for  a  like  period.  -  The  maxinunn  salary  for  a  female 
provisional  teacher  is  £96. 

During  the  year  1897  there  were  278  public  and  377  provi- 
sional, or  a  total  of  655  State  primary  schools  open  in  the  Colony. 
The  total  number  of  these  scnools  open  during  any  part  of  the 
year  was  659.  {8ee  also,  for  figures  fat*  1898-99,  Supple- 
Tnentary  Notes,  Schools.) 

The  gross  number  of  children  under  instruction  in  these  Attendance, 
schools  was^  67,152,  the  net  number  of  children  instructed  was 
61,643,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  42,193.  The 
number  on  the  register  of  the  public  schools  was  45,803,  and  on 
the  register  of  provisional  scnools  10,022,  total  on  monthly 
register  55,825.  (See  aim,  for  figures  for  1898-99,  Supple- 
lufyntary  Notes,  Attendance  Tables.) 

The  quarterly  average  of  children  from  five  to  seven  years 
was  8,562,  seven  to  thirteen  years  42,191,  and  over  thirteen  years 
6,290.  {See  also,  for  figures  for  1898-99,  Supplementary 
Notes,  Attendance  Tables.) 

The  cost  of  education  per  child  instructed,  exclusive  of 
amount  spent  on  buildings,  except  by  way  of  rent,  was : — 
Management  and  Inspection,  3s.  l^d. ;  f rainmg  College,  3|d.; 
Public  and  Provisional  Schools,  £2  Os.  lid.;  total  £2  3s.  lOfd. 
Including  all  the  above  items,  the  cost  per  child  in  average 
attendance  was  £3  4s.  IJd.  The  total  cost  of  State  primary 
education  in  1897  was  £135,347  13s.  4d.  {See  also  Appendix  D, 
Cost  of  Education  in  South  Ausfr(dt4t,  1898-99.) 

Thei'c  is  no  local  rating  for  educational  purpose  in  South  Educational 
Australia.      The  total  cost  being  voted  by  the  Colonial  Par-  Authority, 
liament  annually,  the  Honourable  the  Minister  is  the  supreme 
authority,  with  the  Board  of  Inspectors  as  executive  head  of 
the  department.     All  appointments  arc  made  by  the  Honour- 
able   Minister    controUmg    education    and    all    teachers    are 
transferable    from    school   to  school   at  his  discretion.      The 
Education  Department  is  guided  by  regulations  which  are  laid 
before  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and  have  the  force  of  law, 
unless  disallowed  within  one  month  by  express  resolution  of 
either  House. 

There  are,  however,  advisory  boards.    The  boards  are  partly  Boards  of 
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elected,  and  partly  nominated  by  the  Governor  in  Council. 
There  were  ninetv-tive  such  boards  in  existence  in  1897.  These 
boards  are  entrusted  especially  with  the  care  of  the  school 
buildings,  and  are  provided  with  limited  funds  from  the  general 
revenue  for  expenditure  upon  urgent  repairs.  They  also  decide 
when  prosecutions  are  to  be  instituted  against  parents  and 
others  who  do  not  comply  with  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the 
Act.  In  the  large  centres  of  population,  however,  there  are  paid 
school  visitors  whose  time  is  cniefiy  occupied  in  looking  after 
absentee  scholars,  and  superintending  prosecutions  which  have 
been  directed  by  the  boards  under  the  compulsory  clauses. 
Before  prosecutions  are  instituted  in  the  name  of  the  Minister 
defaulting  parents  are  allowed  opportunities  of  giving  explana- 
tions in  person  to  the  Boards,  or  in  case  there  is  no  district  board, 
in  writing  to  the  Minister.  Under  the  Acts  in  force,  parents  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  thirteen  years  residing 
^vithin  a  compulsory  radius  may  be  fined  five  shillings  for  the 
first  offence,  and  twenty  shillings  for  each  succeeding  offence. 
Inspection  III  addition  to  the  Board  of  Inspectors,  there  are  five  male 
and  Examin-  district  inspectors,  one  lady  inspector,  and  one  male  assistant 
Stete^^  inspector.  The  two  latter  nave  no  districts  assigned,  but  assist 
Schools.  the  inspectors  in  all  the  districts.  Except  in  a  few  cases  of  small, 
far  outlying  schools,  the  schools  are  visited  twice  a  year  by  an 
inspector,  once  for  a  preliminarv  inspection,  during  which  the 
ordinary  class  work  goes  on  ana  is  criticised  and  reported  on, 
and  once  for  the  purpose  of  examination  and  making  promotions 
from  class  to  class.  At  the  latter  visit,  every  child  is  examined 
individually  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  mental  arithmetic,  slate 
arithmetic,  written  language  (from  class  2  and  upwards),  draw- 
ing, and  the  girls  in  sewing.  The  examination  is  a  class  or  col- 
lective examination  in  geography,  history,  oral  language,  poetry, 
drill,  singing,  moral  and  manual  work  lessons  (vide  Appenaix  B). 
The  merit  classification  of  the  schools  from  F  to  A  depends 
chiefly  on  the  results  obtained  at  these  examinations.  The 
number  of  schools  examined  in  1897  was  637.  The  number  of 
children  examined  and  reported  on  was  42,924.  Tlie  percentage 
gained  in  the  pubUc  schools  was  81.29,  and  in  the  provisional 
schools  76.75.  3,593  children  succeeded  in  passing  the  stand^trd 
fixed  by  the  Education  Act  for  exemption  from  further  attend- 
ance at  school.     (See  oLhj  Supplementary  Notes,  Inspection,) 

The  number  of  teachers  of  all  classes  employed  m  the  State 
primary  schools  at  the  close  of  1897  was  1,241.  (See  also  Supple- 
raentary  Notes ,  Teachers) 

A  college  for  the  training  of  teachers  has  bee/i  at  work  in 
Adelaide  smce  June,  187G.  vVhat  is  known  as  the  pupil  teacher 
svstem  has  obtained  in  the  department  since  its  inception,  and 
tne  students  who  enter  the  training  college  are  chieny  young 

}>ersons  who  have  served  in  the  scnools  as  pupil  teachers  for 
bur  years,  or  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  passea  the  University 
Senior  or  Junior  examination,  and  who  are  not  less  than  sixteen 
years  of  age,  for  three  years.  Other  persons  are  admitted  for 
training  at  the  discretion  of  the  Minister.    All  studen|/i  are  non- 
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resident.  The  term  of  training  is  for  one  year,  and  the  students' 
time  is  about  equally  divided  between  study  under  the  Master 
of  the  College,  and  in  some  cases  at  the  University,  and  in 

Jractical  teacning  in  a  Class  I.  school,  imder  a  training  master, 
during  the  term  of  training  students  receive  a  maintenance 
allowance  of  from  £30  to  £80,  according  to  circumstances.  On 
the  completion  of  the  year's  training  all  those  students  who  gain 
the  departmental  certuicate  are  placed  in  Class  F.  From  this 
class  they  may,  by  passing  higher  examinations  in  singing,  draw- 
ing, literatiu'e,  moaem  languages,  mathematics,  science,  and  by 
length  of  good  sei-vice,  pass  through  the  intervening  classes  up  to 
Class  A.  Since  its  foundation  the  Training  College  has  turned 
out  an  average  of  twenty-four  trained  teachers  annually.  Although 
paid  by  the  Government,  teachers  are  not  civil  servants.  Teachers 
are  not  allowed  to  accept  anv  other  office  without  the  express 
permission  oi  the  Minister.  Teachers  who  have  passed  through  t^ 
the  College  are  under  engagement  to  serve  the  department  for  at  \ 
least  three  years,  but  the  Alinister,  on  his  part,  is  imder  no  obU-  J| 

gation  to  provide  employment  for  them.  Persons  not  trained  in 
South  AustraUa,  holding  any  of  the  following  certificates,  are 
eligible  for  employment  in  public  schools : — England,  certificate 
from  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  Ireland :  Certifi- 
cate of  the  first  or  second  class  issued  by  the  National  Board  of 
Education,  Victoria:  Certificate  of  competency.  New  South 
Wales:  Certificate  of  the  first  or  second  class.  Queensland: 
Certificate  of  the  first  or  second  class.  And  university  graduates 
if  they  give  satisfactory  proof  of  skill  in  teaching. 

An  official  education  gazette  is  published  once  a  month,  and 
issued  free  to  all  teachers.  All  circular  notes,  instructions, 
appointments,  promotions,  resignations,  etc.,  are  announced 
through  this  medium.  (For  information  regarding  the  Training 
College  of  Adelaide  University  vide  Appendix  C.) 

School  buildings  are  of  four  kinHs — stone,  brick,  iron,  and  wood.  School 
There  are  only  a  limited  number  of  the  two  latter  kinds  in  the  B^iildings. 
outljring  districts,  and  in  places  where  continuous  settlement  was 
considered  uncertain.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  substantial  and 
comfortable,  and  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
have  been  erected.  The  cost  of  these  buildmgs  is  met  by  public 
loans,  but  the  amounts  expended  annually  in  repairs  upon  such 
buildings  as  are  vested  in  the  Minister  are  taken  from  the  general 
revenue.  Photographs  of  typical  schools  can  be  seen  at  the  Board 
of  Education  Libraiy,  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall,  London,  S  W. 

Since  the  passmg  of  the  Education  Act  ot  1875  294  buildings 
have  been  erected. 

The  total  capital  expenditure  on  school  buildings  and  teachers* 
residences  since  the  passing  of  the  above  quoted  Act,  amounts  to 
£449,217  9s.  7d.,  which  has  been  paid  from  loans.     (See  also,  far 
figures  for  1899,  Supplementary  Notes,  Buildings,) 

Since  1876  386,615  J  acres  of  Crown  lands  have  been  set  apart  L^nds 
as  educational  endowments,  but,  for  some  years  past,  the  rents  Deaicate*! 
derived  from  the  lands  leased  have  been  absorbed  into  the  general  gj^^^*^^ 
revenue.     (See  aUo  Supplementary  Notes,  Dedicated  Lavds.^ 
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School  The  primary  school  teachers  and  pupils  have  been  encouraged 

Decoration.    ^  make  their  schools  as  beautiful  as  possible,  and  much  nas 
been  done  by  means  of  window  and  wall  decoration  and  by  the 
cultivation    of   plants,  hanging  of   framed    pictiu^es,  etc.     A 
strong  and  energetic  Public  Schools  Decoration  Society  is  con- 
nected with  the  Department,  and  out  of  fimds  raised  by.chilf. 
dren's  concerts,  this  society  has  expended  for  several  yeara  up- 
wards of  £200  per  annum  in  beautifying  the  interiors  of  the 
schools  connected  therewith. 
PublicSchool      This  fund  was  established  in  1889.     All  head  teachers  and 
Teachers'       assistants  are  under  obligation  to  join  the  fund  when  required  to 
tion^J^T^*!*    do  so.     The  State  renders  no  aid  to  this  fund. 

On  the  31st  January,  1898,  thei*e  were  414  members  on 
the  books.  Twenty-one  of  these  were  annuitants.  The  invested 
capital  at  the  same  date  amounted  to  £39,758  4s.  Id.  The  fiind 
enables  female  teachers  to  retire  from  active  service  at  the  age 
of  fifty,  and  male  teachers  at  sixty  years,  or  at  an  earUer  age  on 
account  of  failure  in  health.  The  fund  also  makes  some  provi- 
sion for  teachers'  widows  and  children  up  to  a  certain  age. 


II.    State  Secondary  and  Higher  Education. 

{a)  Secondary  Schoola. 

Boys.  Secondary  education  for  boys  has  been  so  amply  and  efficiently 

provided  for  by  voluntary  effort  and  private  venture  establish- 
ments in  South  Australia,  that  the  State  has  hitherto  not  felt  it 
necessary  to  do  much  in  this  direction,  except  in  agriculture.  The 
Government  gives  veiy  substantial  aid,  however,  by  annual 
grants  and  scholarships  to  secondary  and  higher  education  in 
the  School  of  Mines  and  Industries  and  the  University.  It  is 
also  generous  in  its  grants  in  afd  to  the  School  of  Technical  Art 
and  Design,  the  Free  Reference  Librarv,  the  Art  Grallery,  the 
Museum,  the  Zoological  Gardens,  the  botanical  Gardens,  and 
other  institutions.  The  aids  thus  given  will  be  dealt  with  under 
the  heads  of  the  several  institutions  named. 

(iirls.  An  Advanced  School  for  Girls  was  estabUshed  in  the  City  of 

Adelaide  in  October,  1879.  For  some  years  this  school  was  con- 
ducted in  rented  premises,  Imt  in  1891  a  plain,  but  substantial 
and  suitable  builaing  was  eret^ted  and  equipped,  affording 
accommodation  for  200  girls,  at  a  cost  of  £2,683  16s.  7d. 

The  teaching  staff  consists  of  a  head  mistress  at  a  .salary  of 
£350  per  animm,  and  four  assistants,  with  visiting  teachers  for 
drawing,  music,  and  calisthenics.  The  course  of  instruction 
comprises  the  usual  branches  of  an  English  education,  French 
German,  drawing,  class-singing,  pianoforte  playing,  calisthenics^ 
and  elementary  natural  science,  with  Latin  and  mathematics  for 
the  more  advanced  pupils.  This  school  is  open  to  all  girls  who 
have  passed  the  compulsor\^  standard  or  an  equivalent  examina- 
tion. The  fees  are  £3  5s.  6d.  per  quarter,  inclusive  of  pens,  ink, 
paper,  etc.     Books  are  extras,  and  an  extra  fee  of  £1   Is.  per 
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quarter  is  charged  for  pianoforte  playing.  The  school  sends  up 
many  pu[>ils  for  the  preliminary  junior  and  senior  examinations 
at  the  University,  ana  his  since  its  foundation  imparted  a  higher 
tone  and  standard  to  the  whole  of  the  secondary  education  for 
jprls  in  the  Colony.  During  the  last  quarter  of  1897  there  were 
111  pupils  on  the  books.  The  income  during  the  year  from 
fees,  etc.,  was  £1,277  8s.  id.,  and  the  expenditure  £1,175  Us.  lOd., 
thus  showing  a  profit  to  the  State  of  £101  16s.  3d.,  if  interest  on 
the  coital  cost  of  building  be  left  out  of  consideration. 

In  December,  1897,  there  were  111  pupils  on  the  register,  and 
nineteen  of  these  were  holders  of  State  school  bursaries.  (See 
also,  for  figures  for  1898-99,  Supplementary  Notes,  Advanced 
School  for  Girls.) 

The  following  University  Scholarships  are  offered  annually.  State 
and  are  tenable  for  one  year.  A.  Entrance  Scholarships  for  day  Scholflrs^ips. 
students — one  of  the  value  of  £35,  one  of  £30,  and  one  of  £25. 
Those  scholarships  are  open  to  all  candidates  under  eighteen 
years  of  age,  who  have  resided  in  the  Colony  for  one  year,  but 
who  have  not  previoi:jsly  attended  any  part  of  the  day  imder- 
graduate  course  at  the  TJniversity.  B.  Undergraduate"  Scholar- 
ships.— Three  seholarshipa  to  first  year  students  of  the  value  of 
£35,  £30,  an4  £25  respectively.  Three  scholarships  to  second 
year  students  of  the  value  of  £35,  £30,  and  £25  respectively. 

The  following  scholarships  are  oflFered  annually  to  evening  It^udente  "^ 
students  in  Arts  or  Science,  viz.:  Five  to  students  who  are 
entering  upon  either  of  the  above-named  courses ;  five  to  stu- 
dents who  nave  completed  the  first  year ;  four  to  students  who 
have  completed  the  second  year ;  and  four  to  students  who  have 
completea  the  third  year.  The  value  of  each  of  these  scholar- 
ships is  £10.  Candidates  for  the  entrance  scholarships  must 
have  resided  for  at  least  one  year  in  the  Colony,  and  must  be 
between  sixteen  and  twenty-one  years  of  age  In  the  other  cases 
similar  conditions  must  be  complied  with,  but  one  year  of  age  is 
added  for  ea^h  year  of  the  University  course. 

(b)  University  Education. 

Before  the  year  1874  there  was  no  University  in  South 
Australia,  although  an  Association  called  the  University  Associa- 
tion had  been  established  in  1872.  This  Association  managed 
all  the  business  connected  with  the  founding  of  the  Adelaide 
University,  by  Act  of  ParUament,  in  1874.  The  first  meeting 
of  the  Council  was  heM  on  December  11  of  that  year.  At  that 
meeting  Sir  R.  D.  Hanson,  Kait.,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Province, 
was  elected  the  first  Chancellor,  and  the  Right  Reverend  A. 
Short,  D.D.,  Anglican  Bishop  of  Adelaide,  the  first  Vice-Chan- 
cellor.  The  first  professors  appointed  were  for  Classics  and 
Comparative  Philology  and  Literature,  and  for  English  language 
and  Literature  and  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

The  new  University  was  incorporated  in  1874;  the  first 
academical  year  was  1876.  but  a  few  lectures  were  given  in 
1875,  and  Royal  letters  patent  were  granted  in  March,  1881. 
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At  first  the  work  was  conducted  in  the  buildings  of  the  South 
Australian  Institute,  which  had  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Council  by  the  Board  of  Grovemors  of  the  Public  Library. 
The  Government  made  a  grant  to  the  University  of  50,000  acres 
of  Crown  lands  for  revenue  purposes,  and  a  further  grant  of 
five  acres  on  North  Terrace,  in  the  City  of  Adelaide,  as  a  site  for 
the  necessary  buildings.  They  also  undertook  to  render  perma- 
nent State  aid  by  subsidising  all  endowments  to  the  extent  of 
five  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  to  contribute  liberally  to  the 
expense  of  the  buildings  as  well.  The  new  buildings  were  com- 
menced in  1879,  and  were  completed  in  April,  1882.  The  total 
cost  was  £24,736,  of  which  sum  £18,014  was  furnished  b)r  the 
Government  and  £1,890  by  private  subscriptions.  The  Univer- 
sity consists  of  a  Chancellor,  Vice-Chancellor,  a  Council,  and  a 
Senate,  and  has  power  to  confer  degrees  in  Law,  Medicine, 
Arts,  Science,  and  Music.  "All  degrees  conferred  by  its 
authority  are  entitled  to  the  same  rank,  precedence,  and  con- 
sideration as  if  such  de^ees  had  been  conferred  by  any  Uni- 
versity in  the  United  Kingdom.  Degrees  are  also  conferred  on 
women."   (See  also  Supplementary  Notes,  University  Education^ 

The  academical  year  is  divided  into  three  terms.  Degrees 
may  be  conferred  at  any  time,  but  are  Usually  conferred  at  the 
annual  commemoration,  which  is  held  in  December.  The 
Chancellor,  who  prior  to  his  election  need  not  be  a  member  of 
tJie  Council,  holds  office  for  five  years,  and  the  Vice-ChanceUor, 
who  must  be  a  member  of  the  University,  for  three  years ;  but 
the  Warden  and  Clerk  of  the  Council  are  elected  annually  by 
the  Senate. 

As  stated  above,  the  academical  work  of  the  University  was 
commenced  in  March,  1876,  with  eight  matriculated  stuaents, 
but  fifty-two  non-graduating  students  attended  the  different 
classes  of  lectures.  From  that  time  to  the  present  the  University 
has  steadily  grown  in  wealth,  usefulness,  and  numbers.  In 
addition  to  the  endowments  by  Government  lands  and  amounts 
contributed  to  the  buildings,  the  State  has  rendered  further  aid 
to  the  University  by  annual  subsidies  and  otherwise,  between 
1874  and  1897,  to  the  extent  of  £65,590  9s.  lid.     For  the  same 

Eeriod  the  total  fees  received  have  amounted  to  £44,420  5s.  4d. 
during  the  year  1897  the  Government  contributed  £3,501,  and 
the  fees  received  during  the  year  1897  were  as  follows : — 

£  s.  d. 

Arts  and  Science    -        -        -        -  854  12  3 

Law 376  6  0 

Medicine 1,029  1  0 

Music 620  14  6 

Preliminary  Examinations       -         -  299  15  6 

Junior  Examinations      -        -        -  153  166 

Senior  Examinations      -        .        .  255  19  6 

Evening  Classes      -        -         -         -  449  10  0 

Interest  and  Rents  amounted  to      -  3,051  17  5 

These  amounts  are  included  in  the  above  total. 
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From  1874  to  June,  1898,  the  University  has  received  from 
private  persons  and  trustees  donations,  bequests,  and  funds  for 
scholarship  purposes  to  upwards  of  £130,000. 

The  University  contains  Faculties  of  Medicine,  Arts,  Science, 
and  a  Board  of  Musical  Studies. 

A  new  Conservatorium  of  Music  is  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of 
£10,000. 

There  are  several  scholarships  ranging  in  value  from  £15  to 
to  £200  per  annum. 

The  number  of  undemraduates  in  the  various  courses  in  1897 
was  ninety- two  and  of  non-graduating  students  217.  The 
number  oi  students  attending  the  various  evening  classes  was 
182,  and  1,429  candidates  presented  themselves  for  the  various 
public  examinations. 

The  teaching  staff  of  the  University  consists  of  eight  professors 
and  eleven  lecturers. 

The  number  of  graduates  on  the  books  in  December,  1897, 
was  324,  of  whom  171  were  ^aduates  of  the  University  of  Ade- 
laide.    The  others  were  admitted  ad  eiindem  gradum. 

Other  means  of  continuing  secondary  education  in  South 
Australia  are  amply  afforded  by  the  following  Societies : — 

The  Royal  Society  of  South  Australia, 

The  Geographical  Society, 

The  Society  of  Arts, 

The  Teachers'Guild, 

The  Astronomical  Society, 

The  Photographical  Society, 

The  Mathematical  Society, 

The  Zoological  Society,  and 

The  Field  Naturalists  Society. 


III.    State  Agricultural  and  Technical  Education. 

As  far  back  as  1884  Inspector  Whitham  wrote  in  his  annual 
report  as  foUows : — "  Now  that  the  production  of  bread-stuflfe  has 
become  such  an  important  factor  in  our  colonial  prosperity  as  to 
have  justified  the  appointment  of  a  state  Professor  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  founding  of  an  Agricultural  College,  I  would  respectfully 
suggest  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  tne  subject  of  scientific 
agnculture  should  not  only  form  an  important  feature  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  teachers  training  coUege,  but  be  introduced  as 
a  standard  subject  for  the  upper  classes  of  our  country  schools." 
As  a  result  of  this  recommendation  a  smaU  text  book  of 
agriculture,  by  Dr.  Tanner,  was  introduced  into  most  of  the 
primary  schools,  and  the  subject  was  much  encouraged  as  a  part 
of  the  children's  manual  work,  for  which  liberal  marks  were 
awarded ;  but  for  several  years  no  further  steps  were  taken.  In 
July,  1897,  however,  an  advanced  step  was  made  by  the  opening 
of  a  Central  Secondary  Agricultural  School  in  a  part  of  the  old 
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Exhibition  Building,  Adelaide.  Other  schools  on  similar  lines 
are  to  be  established  in  the  Northern  and  Southern  parts  of  the 
colony.  The  pupils  of  this  school  pay  a  fee  of  one  shilling  per 
week.  Boys  of  twelve  years  of  age  who  have  obtained  a 
compulsory  certificate,  or  of  thirteen  years  and  upwards  without 
it,  are  admitted.  The  course  of  instruction  is  supposed  to  bridge 
over  the  gap  between  the  primary  schools  and  the  Agricultural 
(Allege, .  and  School  of  Mines  and  Industries.  Some  of  the 
subjects  are  taught  to  the  boys  at  the  School  of  Mines.  This 
course  includes  advanced  aritnmetic,  algebra,  plane  geometry, 
mensuration  and  land  surveying,  mechanical  drawmg,  composition, 
EngUsh  literature,  agriculture,  theoretical  and  practical,  fruit 
culture,  viticulture,  chemistry,  carpentry,  and  smith's  work  In 
December,  1897,  there  were  57  pupils  on  the  books.  The 
foes  received  for  the  half-year  amounted  to  £55  6s.,  and  the  cost 
to  the  Government,  exclusive  of  buildings  and  fittings,  was 
£281  5s. 
Agricultural  A  State  College  of  Agricidture,  Horticulture,  and  Viticul- 
(allege..  ture,  with  expenmental  lands  attached,  was  estabUshed  at  a 
suitable  place  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Adelaide  in  1885. 
The  present  staff  consists  of:  Principal,  William  Lowricy  M.A,, 
B.Sc.  (Edin.) ;  House  Master,  J.  A.  Haslam,  B.Sc. ;  Viticulturist 
and  (Enologist,  Arthur  J.  Perkins ;  Diplome  de  L'Ecole  d' Agri- 
culture de  Montpellier;  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  and  Physical 
Science,  W.  R.  Jamieson,  B.Sc.  (Lond.);  and  three  other 
assistants. 

In  addition  to  training  young  men  in  the  above  subjects  the 
college  exists  for  the  purpose  pf  conducting  experiments  with  a 
view  to  the  advancement  of  the  rural  mdustries  of  South 
AustraUa. 

The  affairs  of  the  college  are  managed  by  a  council  appointed 
by  the  Governor  in  Council,  and  under  the  immediate  control  of 
the  Minister  of  Education  and  Agriculture.  The  principal,  the 
viticulturist,  and  the  dairy  expert,  in  addition  to  their  work  at 
the  college,  lecture  at  various  times  and  in  various  places  in  the 
rural  districts  upon  subjects  connected  with  farming,  vine,  and 
fruit  culture,  wine  making,  olive  growing,  and  dair}nng. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  college  must  be  at  least  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  must  pass  an  entrance  examination  in  English 
composition  and  arithmetic.  Fees :  £30  per  annum,  exclusive 
of  laundry  charges.  Scholarships. — Six  scholarships,  each 
of  the  annual  value  of  £30  tenable  for  three  years,  are 
oflfered  annually.  For  the  purposes  of  awarding  these  scholar- 
ships the  Colony  is  divided  into  six  districts,  and  one  Sicholarship 
is  allotted  to  each  district.  The  course  of  study  for  the  colle^ 
diploma  extends  over  nine  sessions,  or  three  years. 

The  curriculum  includes  agriculture,  viticulture,  fioiit' culture, 
aenology,  chemistry,  botany,  meteorolo^,  physics  and  mechanics, 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  farm  ammals,  veterinary  science, 
surveying,  book-keeping,  entomology,  mathematics  ana  practical 
work  on  the  farm  and  in  the  workshop.  ^ 
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The  approximate  cost  of  the  college,  ferm  buildings  and  equip- 
ment, exclusive  of  the  land,  is  set  down  at  £14,000. 

Endowments,  nil;  voluntary  contributions  about  £25  per 
annum  for  prizes ;  total  amount  of  State  aid  per  annum,  £2,000. 

Number  of  students  in  December,  1897,  forty.  The  average 
age  of  the  students  is  18^  years.  The  total  area  of  the  ferm 
connecte^l  with  the  college  is  now  about  1,000  acres.  Of  this 
amount,  from  250  to  300  acres  are  fallowed  and  about  400  acres 
in.  crop.  The  balance  supports  the  working  farm  stock  and  20 
cows,  and  100  sheep.  Miich  of  the  land  is,  of  course,  of  very 
moderate  quality,  and  the  rainfall  is  very  limited.  During  the 
past  two  years  it  has  not  exceeded  15  inches  per  annum.  {See 
also  SuppleTiientary  Notes,  Agricidtural  Sclwots  aifid  Classes,) 

The  Central  Agricultural  Bureau  of  South  Australia  was  Agricultural 
founded  in  April,  1888.  By  December,  1897,  the  branches  estab-  Bureau, 
lished  were  ninety-seven,  with  1,300  members.  The  total 
cost  of  the  Bureau  to  the  State  for  1897  was  £1.265  12s.  Id. 
Income,  nil  -The  officers  of  the  Central  Bureau  are  appointed 
by  the  Minister  of  Education  and  Agriculture.  The  omcers  of 
the  branch  Bureaux  are  nominated  by  the  residents  of  any  dis- 
trict and  appointed,  if  approved,  by  the  Central  Bureau.  By 
means  of  these  Bureaux  the  agricultural  education  of  the  people 
has  been  forwarded  by  the  publication  of  reliable  information, 
by  the  meeting  together  of  many  of  the  "brainiest"  men 
connected  with  agricultural  pursuits,  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing, explaining,  and  otherwise  dealing  with  all  mft,tters  of  prac- 
tice connectea  with  their  industry. 

In  addition  to  lectures,  the  reading  of  papers,  discussions,  etc., 
seeds  are  distributed  and  tested,  experiments  are  made  in  im- 
proving and  crossings  wheat  and  other  cereals,  and  in  combating 
noxious  weeds  and  insect  pests. 

A  Journal  of  Agriculture  and  Industry,  edited  by  the  Greneral 
Secretary  of  the  Central  Bureau  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Industry,  is  published  monthly  under  the 
direction  of  the  Ministers  of  Apiculture  and  Industry. 

The  South  Australian  School  of  Mines  and  Industries  was  School  of 
founded  in  March,  1889,  and  located  in  the  cap&cious  basement  Mines, 
of  the  Exhibition  Building  of  1887.  This  school  is  managed  by 
a  Council  of  twelve,  under  the  Presidency  of  Sir  Langdon 
Bonython.  The  year  is  divided  into  three  terms,  ana  the 
course  of  study  extends  over  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
those  students  who  have  succeedea  in  passing  the  reauired 
examination  receive  diplomas  as  associates.  The  school  nas  a 
competent  staff  of  nineteen  masters  and  several  assistants.  It 
receives  evening  as  well  as  day  students. 

In  December,  1897,  there  were  957  students  on  the  register. 
The  an;nual  income  from  students*  fees  for  1896  was 
£1,255  17s.  9d.  and  for  1897  £1,520  19s.  5d.  The  amount 
of  State  aid  by  grants  for  the  above  two  years  was  £3,000.  As 
the  school  is  conducted  in  Government  buildings  used  for  other 
purposes,  and  has  been  partly  equipped  by  the  labour  of  the 
teachers  and  the  students,  it  is  impossible  to  give  even  the 
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approximate  cost,  but  the  school  is  now  very  fully  and  efficiently 
equipped,  and  the  cost  must  have  amountea  to  several  thousands 
ot  pounds.  The  students  attend  the  University  for  some 
sulyects. 

There  are  several  smaller  schools  of  a  similar  character,  but 
these  do  not  grant  diplomas. 

School  of  The  School  for  Design,   Painting,  and  Technical  Art  com- 

Art^"  d^*  Hicnced  as  a  general  Art  School  about  1861  under  a  local  teacher, 
l»esigTB.  ^^'^^  ^^^  superseded  by  a  German  artist  from  Melbourne,  under 

Avhose  direction  the  work  partook  of  the  nature  of  an  academic 
study  of  painting.  In  1882  an  addition  was  made  when  the 
School  of  Design  was  commenced  with  the  importation  of  a 
master  from  South  Kensington,  Mr.  H.  P.  Gill.  The  School  of 
Design  at  first  afforded  instruction  to  art  students  on  Unes 
ahnost  parallel  with  those  obtaining  in  English  Ait  Schools,  and 
also  emoraced  the  science  subjectsof  mathematics,  machine,  and 
building  construction.  In  1889  the  School  of  Mines  and  Indus- 
tries was  started,  and  the  science  classes  of  the  School  of  Design 
were  affiliated  to  it  in  1891.  The  line  of  demarcation  in  the 
work  of  the  two  schools  being  arranged  by  their  governing 
bodies,  science  subjects,  except  plane  and  solid  geometry,  going 
to  the  School  of  Mines,  while  those  portions  of  architecture 
wherein  the  artistic  predominates  over  the  utilitarian,  and  any 
such  subjects  as  wood-carving,  repouss^,  etc.,  wherein  the  artistic 
instinct  and  the  capacity  to  draw  ornament  is  essential,  were  re- 
tained by  the  School  of  Design  and  Technical  Arts.  At  the  end 
of  1892  the  master  of  the  scnool  of  painting  resigned,  and  the 
Schools  of  Painting  and  Design  and  Technical  Arts  were  joined, 
under  the  Design  and  Technical  Art  Master,  who  received  the 
title  of  Director  for  Technical  Art,  and  the  school  is  now  calle^l 
the  School  of  Design,  Painting  and  Technical  Arts.  The  work 
of  the  school  is  to  assist  all  in  that  art  teaching  which  they  can 
appl  v  to  their  life's  work,  while  those  who  require  the  art  training 
of  tne  painter  can  obtain  those  elements  necessary  to  all  art 
workers,  their  future  success  as  painter  artists  resting  upon  their 
individuality  and  genius.  The  students  are  engaged  in  produc- 
ing technical  art  work  in  needlework,  carving,  gesso,  etc.  Of 
this  work  1 ,200  original  designs  have  been  executed  and  sold. 
No  design  is  repeated,  each  purchaser  obtains  the  ope  piece 
produced. 

The  staff  of  the  school  is  as  follows : — 

Harry  P.  Gill,  Director  for  Technical  Art  (South  Kensington 
Art  Master's  Certificate,  groups  1,  2,  3  and  6)  and  three  assist- 
ants, one  of  whom  holds  the  South  Kensmgton  Art  Master  s 
certificate,  and  the  other  two  the  South  Kensington  Art  Class 
Teacher's  certificates. 

The  numbers  of  students  for  the  year  ending  June  30,1897, 
were  as  follow : — 

School  of  Design,  Painting,  and  Technical  Arts,  day  169, 
evening  147  ;  School  ot  Mines  students  for  drawing,  attending 
the  School  of  Design,  etc.,  day  33,  evening  13,  total  362. 

Port  Adelaide  School  of  Design,  25  ;  Gawler  School  of  Design, 
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42;  Kapiinda  Art  classes,  combined  with  School  of  Mines,  17 
grand  total,  446  students. 

The  following  shows  the  expenses  and  receipts  of  the  School 
for  the  four  years  ending  30th  June,  1 897  : — 


'    Total  expenses 
Year.               of  School 
1       for  the  year. 

1 

Stadento'  fees  and 

Examination  fees 

for  the  year. 

Balance,  being  amount 

contributed  to  Hupport  of 

Sciiool  by  the  State. 

1893-4 
1894-5 
1895-6 
1896-7 

£     s.   d. 
1,523    7    9 

1,606    0    4 

1,407    9    8 

1,479  19    8 

£    s.    d. 
509  16    0 

^  538    3    2 

"  527  11     6 

598  11     8 

f 

£     s.    d. 
1,013  11     9 

1,067  15    2 

879  18    2 

881     8    0 

Elementary  local  examinations  in  Art  and  Science  subjects  for 
the  students  of  this  school  were  instituted  in  November,  1886, 
and  ui  1888  these  were  thrown  open  to  all  other  students,  and 
up  to  the  end  of  June,  1898,  the  following  certificates  have  been 
issued: — First  Grade  Geometry,  1,751 ;  First  Grade  Freehand, 
2,172;  First  Grade  Model,  1,833;  total  First  Grade  Certificates, 
5,256.  Intermediate  Solid  Geometry,  715;  Intermediate  Per- 
spective, 323;  total  Intermediate  Certificates,  1,038.  Second 
Graxie  Plane  and  Solid,  204;  Second  Grade  Freehand,  644; 
Second  Grade  Model,  477 ;  Second  Grade  Perspective,  109 ;  total 
Second  Grade  Certificates,  1,434.  Geometric  Projection  of 
Shadows,  elementary,  38  ;  Geometric  Projection  of  Shadows, 
advanced,  7  ;  Science  Geometry,  elementary,  17 ;  Science 
Geometry,  advanced,  2.     Total  number  of  Certificates,  7,792. 

The  Board  governing  the  School  gives  annually  twenty-five 
evening  scholarships,  which  are  competed  for  by  the  students 
from  the  City  and  suburban  Public  Schools,  who  are  nominated 
for  the  competition  by  their  Head  Masters.  These  scholarships 
are  tenable  for  a  year,  and  those  junior  students  who  obtain  high 
results  in  the  Art  Examinations  are  recommended  for  a  further 
scholarship. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  some  twelve  evening  scholarships 
were  awarded  to  scholars  of  the  public  schools  who  showed  good 
practical  work  in  applied  art  sections  at  the  Public  Schools 
Exhibition  in  November,  1897. 

The  South  Australian  Institute  (which  included  a  library —  The  Public 
partly  reference  and  partly  circulating — reading  room,  museum  Library, 
and  art  school)  was  founded  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1856.  ^Gdlwy*^ 

The  Public  Library,  Museum,  and  Art  Gallery  of  South  of  Soutb 
AustraUa  (which  also  includes  a  public  reading  room  and  an  art  Australia, 
school)  was  founded  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1884.  When  this 
took  place  the  South  Austrahan  Institute  was  merged  in  the 
public  library,  etc.,  etc.,  part  of  its  Ubrary  being  handed  over  to 
the  Adelaide  Circulating  Library,  which  was  founded  by  the 
same  Act  of  ParUament,  butis  quite  a  distinct  institution. 

The  Public  Library  contains  about  40,000  volumes. 
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Country, 
Urban,  an<l 
Suburban 
lustitute». 


The  Public  Reading  Room  is  54ft.  by  26ft.,  and  containii  all 
South  Australian  newspapers,  one  or  two  papers  from  each  of  the 
other  Australian  colonies,  a  few  of  the  leading  British  papers,,  ^nd 
a  selection  of  the  best  English  magazines,  reviews,  etc.  The 
buildings  and  equipment  have  cost  £45^00,  State  funds. 

The  musum  building  is  200ft.  by  45ft. ;  the  collection  is  claimed 
to  contain  as  one  department  the  best  collection  in  existence  of 
specimens  pertaining  to  Australian  ethnology,  such  as  weapons, 
ornaments,  utensils,  etc.  The  building  and  equipment  have  cost 
about  £12,500,  State  funds. 

The  annual  Giwernment  grant  to  the  Public  Library,  Museum, 
and  Art  Gallery  for  1897-8  was  £6,115. 

The  total  annual  Government  grants  to  the  Public  Library  for 
the  ten  years  ending  Jimc  30th,  1898,  were  £69,900. 

In  addition  to  the  above  ther»  were  during  the  years  1889  to 
1892,  public  grants  for  the  purcliase  of  pictures  to  the  amount  of 
£4,000.  (Since  1892  the  state  of  the  Colonial  finances  ha^ 
prevented  any  grant  being  made  for  the  purchase  pf  pictiirc^^ 

The  only  endowment  wiich  the  Public  Library,  Museum,  and 
Art  Gallery  of  South  Australia  has  had  is  a  bequest  by  the  late 
Sir  Thomas  Elder,  G.C.M.G.,  who  died  in  1897,  for  the  purchase 
of  pictures  for  the  Art  Gallery,  amounting  to  £25,000. 

Art  Gallery. — This  contains  about  100  oil  paintings,  thirtv-two 
Wtercolour  pictures,  thirteen  marble  statues,  besides  etchings, 
engravings,  and  other  works  of  Art.  The  total  value  of  tne 
collection  is  about  £19,188  13s.  Od.  For  the  present  the  gallery 
is  in  the  Exhibition  building,  but  a  new  Art  Gallery  is  in  course 
of  erection  at  a  cost  to  the  State  of  about  £20,000. 

The  Country,  Urban,  and  Suburban  Institutes  amount  in 
number  at  the  present  time  to  158.  Book  boxes  are  circulated 
amongst  them  oy  the  Public  Library  (free  of  charge,  except  for 
carriage);  there  are  in  number — English  168,  German  26.  The 
total  number  of  books  so  circulated  is  about — English  5,395, 
German  1,092. 

Grants  from  the  Colonial  revenue  are  made  annually  to  the 
Institutes,  those  for  ten  years  ending  June  30th,  1898,  aiHoimting 
to  £38,301  16s.  3d.  The  grant  for  the  year  1 89778  was 
£3,999  2s.  8d. 

The  principal  statistics  of  the  Institutes  for  the  year  ended 
June  30th,  1897,  are  as  follows :- Books  in  libraries  180,575 
volumes;  books  circulated,  157  Institutes  during  year,  338,730 
volumes;  number  of  members,  7,186;  Incomes  (exclusive . of 
Government  grants),  £8,112  Os.  lid.  . 

The  Adelaide  Circulating  Library  is  not  included  in  the  afcove, 
except  as  regards  the  amuial  grants  (for  the  last  three  years, 
however,  it  lias  not  received  any  grant).  The  old  Library 
\>uilding  and  equipment  have  cost  about  £7,000.    ,   .    .   .  . 
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IV.  tRiMARY  Education  by  Voluntary  Effort  and  Private 

Venture  Schools  in  South  Australia  in  1897. 

Altogether  there  were  233  of  these  schools  at  work  in  the 
Colony  in  December,  1897.  As  several  of  these  impart  secondary 
a^  well  as  primary  education,  these  will  be  dealt  with  in  Section 

V.  of  this  report. 

.  These  schools  were  taught  by.  131  male  and  441  female,  or  a 
total  of  572  general  teachers ;  and  65  male  and  62  female,  or  a 
total  of  127  particular  or  special  teachers.  ,The  fees  charged  in 
these  schools  vary  from  (kl  per  week  to  three  guineas  per 
quarter.  Most  of  the  teachers  are  uncertificated,  but  a  few  have 
been,  trained  under  the  State  system,  and  others  hold  d^ees  in 
either  art  or  science,  Fullv  half  of  the  masters  in  the  schools 
giving  secondary  as  well  as  primarj'  education  are  university 
men. 

The  number  of  boarders  was  400  males  and  243  females,  or  a 
total  of  643.  Day  pupils,  males,  5,174;  female,  5,755;  total, 
10,929.  Inclusive  of  the  boarders,  the  numbers  were :  Males,, 
5,574;  females,  5,998;  total,  11,572.  The  numbers  under  five 
years  of  age  were  377;  from  five  to  seven  years,  1,088;  fi'om 
seven  to  thirteen  years,  5,590 ;  thirteen  to  twenty  years,  2,096 ; 
and  twenty  years  and  upwards  twenty-seven.  In  several  of  these 
schools  the  books,  etc.,  published  by  the  State  Department ;  are 
now  in  use.  There  are  no  complete  returns  available  as  to  the 
capital  expenditure  on  buildings  and  equipment,  tqtal  amount  of 
fees,  etc.,  but  information  is  given  where  it  has  been  possible  to 
get  returns  from  the  Roman  Catholics,  Episcopalians,  Lutherans, 
and  others. 

Roman  Catholic  Primary  Schools  included  in  the  numbei's  Roman 
above  given. — There  are  fifty-seven  Catholic  schools  in  South  ^thoHc 
Australia,  with  4,942  children  on  the  registers.  Eight  of  these  ScihooK 
are  returned  as  "  superior  schools,"  seven  for  girls  or  mixed  and 
one  for  boys.  I  have  included  the  latter  In  tne  list  of  voluntary 
secondary  schools.  The  Imlaiice  are  parochial  schools,  in  which 
onlv  primary  tuition  is  given.  In  most .  of  these  schools  the 
children  receive  instruction  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
either  from  a  visiting  priest  or  the  sister  or  teacher  in  charge.  A 
smaU  fee  is  charged,  and  the  teachers,  when  not  Catholic  sisters, 
hold  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  parochial  priest.  These  schools 
receive  no  aid  whatever  from  the  State,  neither  are  they  inspected 
by  the  officers — other  than  the  truant  visitors — of  the  State 
department  In  many  of  them,  however,  the  books  published 
by  the  Education  Department  are  now  in  use,  and  all  these 
books,  as  in  the  case  of  the  State  schools,  hre  supplied  to  the 
teachers  for  the  children  at  cost  price. 

Church  of  England  Schools  included  in  the  above  number. —  Church  of 
In  reference  to  these  schools  it  has  been  authoritatively  ^stated  England 
"  that  the  Church  Day  Schools  of  this  Dioceee  (Adelaide)  receive  ^^^'*- 
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secular  instruction  on  lines  similar  to  that  given  in  the  Statd 
schools/'  Twenty-eight  schools  were  open  dimng  1897.  In  the 
Diocesan  Board's  report  it  is  stated :  "  Ihe  Board  note  with  satis- 
faction that  the  lamer  schools  are  now  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
self-supporting.  The  smaller  schools  are  now  estabUshed  on  a 
much  firmer  basis  than  previously,  and  there  is  every  hope  that 
the  whole  of  them  wiU  continue  to  prosper.  No  school  has  been 
closed  during  the  year,  but  on  the  contrarv  three  new  schools 
have  been  added  to  thoi^e  under  the  control  of  the  Board.  The 
total  number  of  pupils  on  the  register  was  1,481.  The  fees  range 
from  4d.  to  2s.  per  week.  In  addition  to  three  male  and  twenty- 
three  female  head  teachers,  there  were  twenty-two  assistants 
employed.  There  are  no  fixed  salaries.  Religious  instruction, 
according  to  accepted  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  is 
given  in  these  schools.  The  oalance  sheet  shows  a  grant  in  aid 
from  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  of  £100,  and 
£105  7s.  in  voluntary  subscriptions.  Grants  in  aid  to  fourteen 
schools  amounted  to  £69  10s.,  Christmas  bonus  to  teachers  to 
£75  8s.,  and  honorariimi  and  travelling  expenses  to  the  Diocesan 
Inspector  £24  12s.  9d.  These  schools  are  not  visited  by  Govern- 
ment inspectors,  but  by  a  Diocesan  officer.  Returns  of  absentees 
are  made  to  the  Government  truant  officers. 

The  above  returns  are  only  for  twenty-seven  schools  as  to 
teachers,  but  for  twenty-nine  schools  as  to  numbers  of  pupils  on 
register. 

Lutheran  Lutheran  Primary  Schools  included  in  the  above  general  return. 

So  lools.  — There  were  forty  of  these  schools  open  in  the  Colony  in  December, 
1897.  There  were  also  forty  head  teachers.  The  total  number 
of  pupils  on  the  register  was  1,640.  The  approximate  cost  of 
the  buildings  and  equipment,  inclusive  of  teachers*  residences, 
was  £10,000.  Many  of  the  teachers  appointed  have  received 
training  in  some  Lutheran  seminary  for  higher  education. 

The  course  of  instruction  includes : — Religious  instruction 
(given  in  German),  Bible  History,  Lutheran  Church  catechism 
and  Church  hymns,  English  (including  history,  geography,  and 
arithmetic)  as  m  State  Schools  up  to  Class  V.  German  (reading, 
writing,  grammar,  composition,  and  in  some  cases  history), 
standard  corresponding  to  the  standard  in  the  same  subjects  in 
English,  drawing,  class  singing,  needlework  for  girls,  and  Kinder- 
garten work  for  infants.  The  children  speak  in  both  English 
and  German. 

"  The  usual  fee  is  6d.  per  week,  payable  weekly  or  quarterly, 
according  to  circumstances,  but  a  large  number  of  children  are 
educated  free  of  cost  to  their  parents.  Each  teacher  is  provided 
with  a  residence,  and  receives  in  addition  to  his  fixed  salary 
contributions  in  kind  from  the  church  members.  The  sum  total 
of  the  salaries,  aboUt  £2,400,  together  with  the  cost  of  the 
buildings,  etc.,  is  raised  almost  entirely  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions from  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  the  school  fees 
constituting  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  it.  No  scholarships 
are  awarded." 
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Outside  the  primary  schools  above  accounted  for,  under  the  Misoel- 
immediate  patronage  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Church  of  England,  pj5^!?f 
and  Lutheran  Church  authorities,  there  are  about  100  private  Ventura 
venture  schools  of  various  kinds.    These  are  chiefly  small  pre-  Schools, 
paratory  schools,  conducted  in  the  homes  of  the  teachers,  out 
about  one-fifth  of  the  munber  may  be  termed  middle  class  girls* 
schools  with  curricula  which   are   partly  primary  and  partly 
secondary.    Excellent  work  is  being  done  in  several  of  these, 
without  any  outside  aid  whatever.      The  fees  in  this  latter  class 
range  from  one  gfixinea  to  three  guineas  for  day  pupils  and  from 
ten  to  fifteen  giimeas  for  boarders,  per  Quarter. 

As  the  larger  State  schools  have  irom  time  to  time  been 
erected  in  centres  of  population,  a  lar^o  number  of  small  private 
venture  schools  have  closed  vohmtariTv,  and  most  of  those  now 
competing  with  the  State  schools  are  considered  to  be  fairly 
eflicient. 


V,    Secondary    Education   by   Voluntary    Effort   and 

Private  Venture  Scho<jls. 

In  December,  1897,  there  were  about  twenty  schools  which 
may  be  classed  in  this  section.  Rather  more  than  half  of  these 
are  boys*  schools.  Preparatory  as  well  as  Secondary  Education 
is  very  eflSciently  given  in  most  of  those  schools.  Almost  all 
receive  boarders  as  well  as  day  pupils. 

Collegiate  School    of   St.   Peter,  Adelaide.      Head    Master,  st.  Petw's 
Reverend  Henry  Girdlestone,  M.  A..,  Oxford.     This  is  essentially  School, 
a  Church  of  England  School,  but  children  of  all  denominations  Adelaide, 
are  admitted.     It  is  managed  by  a  Council  of  Governors,  con- 
sisting of  fifteen  members,  of  whom  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Adelaide 
is  one. 

It  was  fovmded  in  July,  1847.  Approximate  cost  of  buildings 
and  equipments,  £36,000.  Total  amount  of  endowments 
£24,000.  Total  amount  of  annual  contributions  (prizes), 
£13  13s.  Number  of  pupils  on  register,  December,  1897, 
307.  Tliere  are  eleven  assistant  masters  and  several  visiting 
teachei*s. 

It  is  the  oldast  school  of  the  type  in  the  Colony,  and  was 
founded  "  to  provide  a  good  classical,  mathematical,  and  com- 
mercial education  on  Church  of  England  principles,  with  a  con- 
science clause  admitting  boys  of  all  denommations."  The  school 
includes  a  beautiful  chapel,  with  organ  and  choir,  and  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  thirty-five  acres  of  playgromid.  "  The  course  of 
instruction  is  similar  to  that  of  the  public  schools  of  England/* 
The  senior  boys  receive  tuition  in  English  subjects,  science, 
mathematics,  latin,  Greek  or  German,  French,  and  (in  the  lower 
forms)  elementary  freehand  drawing. 

"  Sons  of  Clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Diocese 
of  Adelaide,  holmng  the  licence  of  the  Bishop,  are  ad.mittfed  at 
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half  the  fiill  tuition  fees  for  lirst,  second,  and  third  brothers,  and 
are  admitted  as  boarders  at  a  reduced  rate. 

The  fees  payable  quarterly  in  advance  are  fifteen  guineas  per 
annum  for  day  pupils  and  fifty  guineas  per  annum  tor  boarders. 
There  are  special  extras  for  carpentry,  chemistry,  gymnastics, 
music,  shortnand,  singing,  etc. 

The  school  is  rich  in  scholarships  varying  in  value  from  £5  to 
£50  per  annum.  Four  of  these,  the  "  Fan-ell  Scholarships,"  two 
open  and  two  limited  to  sons  of  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England,  are  of  the  value  of  £50  a  year  each  for  three  years. 

I'rinceAlfred     Prince    Alfred  College,    Adelaide :    Head    Master,   Frederio 
UeSlde       Chappie,  B.A..  B.Sc.  Lond. 

Aitnough  this  college  receives  boys  oi  all  denominations  for 
both  preparatory  and  secondary  education,  it  is  the  property  of 
the  Wesleyan  body  of  South  AustraUa,  and  its  affairs  are 
managed  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  South  Austmlian 
Wesleyan  Conference,  with  the  President  of  the  Conference  a.s 
Chairman. 

Date  of  foundation :  The  first  stone  was  laid  by  His  Roval 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  on  November  5th,  1867.  "f  he 
school  was  conmienced  in  temporary  premises  in  January,  ]  869. 
The  present  buildings  were  first  used  in  July,  1869.  Tlio 
College  was  incorporated  by  private  Act  of  Parliament  in  1878 
as  a  public  school  for  all  time.  Both  day  pupils  and  boarders 
are  received.  It  is  essentially  a  modern  school,  giving  groat 
attention  in  the  upper  forms  to  mathematics  and  the  various 
branches  of  natural  science,  while  the  needs  of  the  greater 
number  who  are  to  enter  upon  commercial  pursuits  are  alwa\'s 
kept  in  mind  and  adecjuately  provided  for. 

The  cost  of  land,  buildings,  and  equipment,  etc.,  was  £35,000. 
Endowments :  The  above  all  paid  for,  and  about  £2,500  invested 
to  bring  in  income. 

Voluntary  contributions :  These  average  about  £100  per  annum 
given  by  friends  for  prizes,  etc. 

Number  on  roU,  December,  1897,  300. 

The  school  has  been  most  successful  in  preparing  for  the 
University  Senior  Examinations,  and  for  Scnolarships  at  the 
Adelaide  tJniversity. 

Fees:  Boarders,  £14;  day  boys,  £3  10s.  per  quarter.  There 
arc  ten  assistant  masters,  and  six  special  visiting  masters. 

Scholarships :  There  are  three  scholarships,  each  of  the  value 
of  £150,  tenaole  at  the  Adelaide  University,  and  many  scholar- 
ships and  prizes  ranging  from  £3  3s.  to  £12  12s. 

WTiinham  College,  North  Adelaide.  Head  Master,  G.  G.  New- 
man,  B.A.  Lond. 

This  Collegiate  School  for  boys  was  founded  by  the  late  John 
Whinham  as  an  undenominational  commercial  school  in  1854, 
It  has  always  been  partly  preparatory  and  partly  secondary, 
with  a  strong  commercial  side.  It  sends  up  boys  for  the 
University,  Civil  Service,  and  other  examinations.  There  are 
four  assistant  masters  and  rive  visiting  masters. 


Whinham 
College. 
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Endowments,  nil ;  State  aid,  tt  il ;  voluntary  subscriptions, 
except  in  the  form  of  prizes,  nil. 

Approximate  cost  ot  land,  buildings,  and  equipment,  £20,000. 

In  1886  it  became  the  property  of  Mr.  John  Howard  Angus, 
and  was  taken  over  bv  three  trustees  on  behalf  of  the  Congrega- 
tionalists.  In  1894  the  Board  of  Governors  resigned,  and  Sie 
school  buildings  and  appliances  were  leased  by  the  present  head 
master. 

Both  day  pupils  and  boarders  are  received.  The  number  on 
the  register  in  1897  was  150.  The  fees  for  day  pupils  range 
from  £1  10s.  to  £2  12s.  (id.  per  quarter,  and  for  boarclers  from 
£8  8s.  per  quarter  in  addition  to  ordinary  tuition  fees.  There 
are  extra  fees  for  pianoforte,  violin,  painting,  elocution,  practic4il 
chemistry,  and  carpentry. 

Several  prizes  and  scholarships,  ranging  in  value  from  one 
guinea  to  twenty  guineas,  are  offered  for  competition  annually. 

Way  College,  Unley,  South  Australia.  Way  College. 

This  college  contains  both  preparatory  and  secondary  schools. 
It  is  the  property  of  the  Bible  Christian  Denomination, 

Principal,  William  G.  Torr,  M.A.,  B.A.,  LL.D.,  etc. 

Date  of  foundation,  February,  1892.  Approximate  cost  of 
buildings  and  equipment,  £20,000. 

Total  amount  of  endowments,  £4,000.  Total  amount  of 
annual  voluntary  contributions,  £40.     No  State  aid. 

Number  of  pupils  on  the  register  December,  1897,  160.  Fees, 
payable  quarterly,  range  from  one  to  thirteen  guineas.  There 
are  thirteen  prizes  and  scholarships,  varying  in  value  from  £1 
to  £50. 

Curriculum:  University — English.  French,  German,  Latin, 
Greek,  physics,  chemistry,  algebra,  Euclid,  trigonometiy,  history, 
geograpny,  etc.  Practical  arid  commercial  siae — Smithing,  engi- 
neering, carpentry,  harness-making,  agronojny,  wool  sorting, 
typewriting,  oook-keeping,  shorthand,  and  business  correspon- 
dence. 

Christian    Brothers*    College    (Roman    Catholic),    Adelaide,  {^hiiatian 
Principal :  Reverend  Brother  J.  G.  Hughes.  i^^^ 

This  is  combined  preparatory  and  secondary  boys'  school, 
educating  up  to  the  senior  of  the  Adelaide  University. 

Tlie  College  was  founded  in  1878,  and  has  recently  been  much 
enlarged.  Cost  of  buildings  and  equipment  to  date  £2,100.  No 
State  aid. 

Endo^vments,  t??7.     Annual  voluntary  contributions,  nil. 

Number  of  pupils  on  the  register,  December,  1897,  360. 

Fees :  Day  pupils  from  10s.  Gd.  to  £3  3s.  per  quarter.  Boarders, 
£30  to  £40  per  annum.  Piano,  violin,  drawing,  painting,  short- 
hand, typewriting,  and  elocution  are  extras. 

The  course  of  instruction  includes  all  the  ordinary  branches 
of  an  English  commercial  education  ;  also  Greek,  Latin, 
German,  and  French  languages ;  algebra,  gtx)metr)',  mensuration, 
typewriting,  book-keeping,  chemistry,  physics,  singing,  and 
elementary  drawing. 

4131  i>  0  a 
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Hahndorf 
College. 


(^leen's  Queen's  School,  North  Adelaide.  Head  Master,  R.  G.  Jacomb- 

Sihoul^         Hood,  M.A. 

Founded  1891;   cost  of    buildings  and  equipment,    £3,150 
endowments,  nil ;  State  aid,  nil ;  annual  voluntary  contributions, 
nil. 

The  school  receives  both  day  pupils  and  boarders. 

Curriculum : — Preparatory  for  Home  and  Colonial  Univer- 
sities, including  Latin,  Greek,  French,  'German,  all  branches  of 
Ei^lish  and  Mathematics.     There  ai'e  no  scholarships. 

Fees  for  day  pupils  from  £2  12s.  6d.  per  term ;  fees  fur 
boarders  from  50  gumeas  per  annum. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  books  in  December,  X897,  was 
fifty-three. 

Hahndorf  College,  South  Australia.  Principal,  D.  J.  Bvard, 
B.A. 

Foimded,  1858. 

Cost  of  buildings  and  equipment  £2,000. 

Endowments,  n  il ;  annual  voluntary  contributions,  nU ; 
number  of  pupils  on  register,  December,  1897,  thirty-six. 

The  curriculum  includes  a  preparatory  as  well  as  a  secondary 
course.  The  pupils  in  the  secondarj^  school  can  have  either  a 
classical  or  commercial  education.  Modern  languages  are  in- 
cluded in  the  ordinary  cuniculum,  and  the  pupils  nave  great 
facilities  for  learning  conversational  German.  Scripture  lessons 
are  given  daily. 

In  addition  to  the  principal,  the  teaching  staff  includes  two 
lady  assistants  and  three  special  visiting  teachei's.  The  foes  for 
day  pupils  are  £3  3s.  per  quarter,  and  for  boarders  £14  14s.  per 
quarter.  Drawing  and  music  are  extras  at  10s.  6d.  and  £2  2s, 
per  quarter  respectively. 

King's  School,  St.  Peter's,  South  Australia. 

Founded  1895. 

Head  Master,  Rev.  James  C.  Haynes,  B.A. 

Curriculum,  from  preparatory  to  the  University  Senior ;  fees, 
£2  2s.  per  quarter ;  annual  voluntary  subscriptions,  £20. 

Endowments,  nil;  scholarships,  nil;  number  of  pupils  on 
register,  December,  1897,  forty-five.  Cost  of  building  and  equip- 
ment, £400. 

iiileyPark       Unley    Park    Girls'    School:    Principals,    C.   M.    and   Ellen 
curk^  School.  Thomber. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1855. 

The  curriculum  includes  l)oth  a  preparatory  and  secondary 
course. 

Cost  of  buildings  and  equipment,  £4,000.  Scholarships — one 
for  clergyman's  daughters. 

Endowments,  nil ;  voluntary  contributions,  nil. 

Number  of  pupils,  December,  1897,  134  girls.  Fees :  Ordi- 
nary curriculum,  day  pupils,  £2  2s.  per  quarter ;  hoarders,  from 
£10  to  £13  per  quarter.  "* 


King's 
School, 
Adelaide. 
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Onlinarv  curriculum  :  English  in  all  branches,  French,  mathe- 
matics, drill,  class  singing,  drawing,  science  (geology,  physiology, 
botany). 

The  extra  subjects  for  which  extra  fees  are  charged  are  music, 
Latin,  German,  painting,  etc. 

The  Adelaide  Shorthand  and   Business  Training  Academy,  b^i^^^"''^'' 
Adelaide.     Principal :  William  Hogg.  Training 

Founded  in  1893.     Buildings,  rented ;  equipment,  £500.  Academy; 

Endowments,  nil;  annual  voluntary  contrioutions,  nil. 

There  are  seven  assistant  teachers.  Number  of  pupils  on 
books,  December,  1897,  211. 

This  is  essentially  a  school  for  business  and  commercial 
traininjj. 

Curricidum :  Shorthand,  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  businesfi 
law  and  practice,  business  corresponaence,  longhand  writing, 
English,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  and  elocution.  Pupils 
are  sent  up  for  the  University  preliminary  and  Civil  Semce 
examinations.  Both  day  and  evening  pupils  are  received.  The 
fees  range  from  £1  la  to  £5  5s.  per  quarter. 


VI    Institutions  for  Defective  CtttLbREN. 

South    Australian  Institution  for   the  Blind  and  Deaf  and  fiJemlid'Inil 
Dumb,  Incorporated,  Brighton.  Deaf  and 

This  institution  was  founded  on  the  1st  of  October,  1874.  The  Dumb, 
cost  of  the  building  and  equipment  to  December,  1897,  is  set 
down  at  £12,000.  The  number  of  pupils  in  1897  was  fifty-seven. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  were  six  deaf  mutes  and  one  blind 
person  employed  as  paid  officers  and  servants  of  the  institution. 
The  Government  grant  in  aid  is  £800  per  annum.  The  total 
amount  of  voluntary  subscriptions  augmented  by  a  few  legacies  in 
1897  amounted  to  £1,593  19s.  8d.  The  total  amount  of  endow- 
ments to  the  same  date  is  about  £4,000.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion includes  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  mensuration,  composi- 
tion, English  grammar,  geography,  English  history,  dra>ring  and 
painting  for  deaf  pupils,  and  music  and  singing  for  the  blind. 
Also  mapping  and  lettering  for  deaf,  kindergarten  work  for  deaf 
mutes,  and  Latin  for  one  boy. 

^  The  lx)ys  are  also  taught  bootmaking  and  elementary  carpen- 

try ;    the  girls  needlework,  knitting,  and  general    housenold 
work,  and  gvmnastics  to  boys  and  girls  alike. 

?  Industrial  School  for  the  Blind.    This  Institution  was  esta- 

blished in  November,  1884,  for  the  purpose  of  training  the  blind 

^  in  industrial  pursuits. 

The  buildings  and  equipment  have  cost  £2,396  9s.  2d.  In 
December,  1897,  there  were  forty-five  women  and  pupils  in  the 
institution,  and  147  others,  who  have  been  taught  to.^  read  'and 

'  write  with  raised  type,  are  well  supplied  with  literature  in  this 

form.    No  grant  in  aid  was  received  in  1897.    The  amount  of 
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vohmtary  contribution  for  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1898, 
was  £1,336  lis.  4d. 

Endo^vments,  nil.  The  trades  carried  on  are  boot  making, 
basket  making,  mat  making,  cocoanut  mat  weaving,  hair  curling 
and  drafting,  manufacture  of  cane  and  rush  furniture,  pianoforte 
timing,  etc. 

"  In  South  Australia  there  are  no  weak  intellect  centres 
connected  with  the  primary  State  system,  such  as  now  exist 
under  many  of  the  School  Boards  of  England.  Prior  to  1897 
such  children  were  either  kept  at  home  by  their  parents  or  sent 
to  a  special  ward  in  one  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylums,  where 
they  were  fed,  clothed  and  looked  after,  but  in  which  no  attempt 
was  made  to  rescue  them  from  hopeless  idiocy  by  special  teach- 
ing and  training.  In  that  vear,  however,  a  home  for  such 
children  was  established  suourban  to  Adelaide.  A  trained 
matron  and  a  trained  teacher  have  been  imported  from  England, 
whose  duties  are  to  j)roperly  care  for,  educate  and  train  as  far  as 
possible,  the  weak-minded,  idiotic,  and  imbecile  children  received 
at  the  Home.  Tlie  founders  of  this  institution  have  based  their 
hopes  on  the  evidence  and  reports  of  Dr.  Duncan,  F.R.S.,  Mr. 
Millard,  Dr.  Seguin,  and  other  specialists,  and  feel  confident  that 
the  ncAV  home  will  prove  a  great  success.  Mrs.  Barker,  the 
matron,  is  from  Earlswood  Asylum,  and  Miss  Fox,  the  teacher, 
from  the  Royal  Albert  Asylum,  England.  The  affairs  of  the 
home  are  managed  by  a  president,  vice-president,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  seventeen  gentlemen,  all  of  whom  are  elected  by  the 
voluntary  subscribers.  The  home  (including  land)  has  been 
purchased  and  equipped  out  of  voluntary  donations,  and  a  State 
grant  of  £500,  at  a  cost  of  £1,931  19s.  6d.  It  is  beautifully 
situated  and  siu*rounded  by  live  acres  of  garden  and  grounds, 

The  minimum  ago  for  admission  Ls  seven  years,  and  the 
maximum  about  thirteen  years.  The  minimum  payment  for 
fiiUy-paid  inmates  is  £40  per  annum,  exclusive  of  clothes.  The 
general  committee  reserve  the  right  to  vary  this  rule  iis  they 
shall  at  any  meeting  decide.  Pupils  may  be  admitted  at  an^^ 
rate,  to  be  decided  by  the  general  couumttee,  in  cases  where  it 
can  be  clearly  shown  that  the  parents  are  too  poor  to  pay  the 
mininmm  rate  for  ordinary  inmates.  Special  accommodation 
can  be  secured]by  parents  who  can  afford  to  pay  special  rates. 
At  present  only  four  pupils  have  been  aduutted,  but  several 
others  are  waiting  the  clecision  of  the  General  Committee.  The 
Home  has  accommodation  for  twenty-two  pupils.  There  are 
no  endowments,  but  at  present  there  is  a  credit  ibalance  of  about 
£900. 


VII.      REt*ORMATORV   AND   INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Poor  laws,  such  as  exist  in  the  United  Kingdom,  being 
tmknown  in  South  Australia,  other  means  have  been  adopted 
for  dealmg  Avith  the  above-named  daises  of  children.  Formerlv 
these  children  were  handed  over  to  the  care  of  a  Board,  which 
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was  appointed  (by  the  Government  under  the  Destitute  Persons' 
Relief  Act  of  1881.  But  so  far  as  the  children's  interests  were 
concerned,  the  powers  of  this  Board  were  transferred,  in  1886,  to 
the  State  Children's  Council,  which  was  created  under  Act  No. 
387  of  188G,  of  the  Colonial  Legislature.  This  Council  consists 
of  twelve  lady  and  gentleman  members.  They  receive  no 
remuneration,  but  there  is  a  salaried  secretary,  and  an  efficient 
staff  of  paid  officers,  all  of  whom  are  Government  servants. 

The  following  classes  of  children  in  the  Colony  of  South 
Australia  fall  under  the  jiu-isdiction  of  this  Council :  (1)  destitute 
children;  (2)  neglectea  children;  and  (3)  convicted  children. 
The  first  class  consists  of  children  who  have  no  means  of  subsis- 
tence or  whose  parents  are  unable  to  maintain  them.  The 
second  class  includes  children  found  begging,  homeless,  or  who 
are  found  by  the  police  living  in  houses  ot  ill  fame,  whether  with 
their  mothers  or  not  or  who  are  known  to  associate  with 
thieves  or  drunkards,  or  who  have  been  convicted  of  vagrancy, 
or  who  have  become  uncontrollable  by  their  parents,  or  who  are 
ille^timate  children  whose  mothers  or  friends  are  not  in  a 
position  to  maintain  them.  The  third  class  consists  solely  of 
those  who  have  been  convicted  of  offences  punishable  mth 
imprisonment,  and  who  have  been  committed  to  the  schools  by 
magistrates.  The  State  Children's  Council  consists  of  twelve 
members  (ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen).  Under  the  Act  the 
Coimcil  has  power  to  board  out,  Ucense  out  to  service,  or  to 
apprentice  any  children  committed  to  its  charge,  and  to  take  all 
necessary  steps  and  precautions,  by  means  of  paid  inspectors  and 
voluntary  district  visitors,  to  secure  to  the  children  proper  care, 
instruction,  and  treatment.  Most  of  these  children,  boarded  out, 
attend  the  ordinary'  Stiite  public  and  pro\'isional.  schools,  and  are 
treated  in  all  respects  as  ordinary  pupils. 

This  system  has  been  a  great  success  in  South  Australia,  inas- 
much  as  it  has  removed  the  children  from  the  surroundings  of 
all  pauper  establishments  and  brought  them  within  the 
influences  of  pure  and  healthy  home  life  as  far  as  possible.  The 
number  of  children  thus  boarded  out  in  December,  1897,  was 
—boys,  336  ;  girls,  276 ;  toUil,  612. 

The  Industrial  School  is  really  at  present  only  a  receiving 
depot  for  such  children  as  are  neglected  and  destitute  until 
boarded  out,  and  the  term  of  residence  is  so  short  as  to  render  it 
unnecessary  as  a  school. 

The  Council  also  exercises  control  over  other  means  of 
children's  reform  and  training. 

There  are  three  reformatory  schools  and  one  industrial  school 
under  its  management. 

Reformatory  School  for  Boys,  Magill 

The  amount  expended  on  these  buildings  out  of  public  loans 
and  revenues  to  December.  1897,  was  £23,657  18s.  3d.  This 
amount  includes  all  moneys  spent  on  these  premises  when  an 
Industrial  School,  and  in  adapting  them  as  part  girls'  reforma- 
tory and  part  industrial  school;  secondly  as  pait  industrial 
echool  and  part  boys'  reformatorj- ;  thirdly  as  boys'  reformatoiy 
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onl)'.  In  December,  1897,  there  were  eighty-two  inmates  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  eighteen  years. 

Education  is  given  to  all  boys  under  thirteen  years  of  age 
and  to  those  over  that  age  who  are  backward,  by  a  qualified 
teacher,  and  the  school  is  subject  to  inspection  by  an  officer  of 
the  Education  Department,  "the  industrial  training  consists  of 
farming,  market-gardening,  fruit  culture,  dairymg,  poultry 
faising,  and  carpentry.  The  annual  capital  cost  to  the  State  is 
£20  3s, 

Reformatory  for  Protestant  Girls,  Edwardstown. 

The  cost  of  buildings  and  equipment  has  been  £4,905  13s.  5d. 
In  December,  1897,  there  were  eighteen  inmates  between  the 
ages  of  thirteen  and  nineteen  veai-s.  The  industrial  training 
consists  of  sewing,  laundry,  and  general  domestic  work.  The 
annual  capital  cost  for  1897  was  £42  5s. 

Reformatory  for  Roman  Catholic  Girls,  Kapunda. 

Amount  expended  by  the  State  in  adaptmg  old  Presbytery 
and  equipment,  £830  2s.  Number  of  inmates  December,  1897, 
nine.  Education  is  given  to  all  girls  daily.  The  industrial 
trahiing  consists  of  sewing,  domestic  duties,  and  gardening.  The 
annual  capital  cost  to  the  State  for  1897  was  £26. 

Industnal  School,  Magill. 

The  amount  expended  was  included  in  the  sum  stated  for 
boys'  reformatory. 

Number  of  mmates,  December,  1807 — Boys,  twenty-two ; 
girls,  thirty-seven ;  total,  fifty-nine.  The  education  innmrted 
IS  on  the  same  lines  as  that  ^iven  m  the  ordinary  State  public 
schools.  The  industrial  trainmg  consists  of  sewing  and  domestic 
work  for  the  girls  and  gardening  for  the  boys.  The  annual 
capital  cost  for  1897  was  £17  lis. 


Vlll.    Other  Institutions. 

The  Adelaide  Boti^nic  Garden  was  founded  in  1855.  The  areA 
Botanic  of  the  garden  proper  is  forty-two  acres,  but  there  is  a  Botanic  Park 
Adelaide.  attached  containing  eighty  acres.  These  lands  have  been  set  apart 
by  the  State  for  all  tmie  for  the  above-named  purposes.  The  garden 
and  park  are  free  to  the  public  at  all  times  whou  open,  under 
regulation  hours.  The  gardens  contain  a  well-eijuipped  museum 
of  economic  botany,  a  museum  of  Australian  wood,  a  beautiful 
palm-house,  orchid-houses,  a  Victoria  Regia  house,  and  experi- 
mental gardens.  It  was  brought  to  a  ^eat  state  of  perfection 
by  the  late  Dr.  Schomburgk,  which  is  being  well  maintained  by 
his  able  successor,  Mr.  Holtze,  F.L.S.,  the  present  director. 
The  garden  contains  over  13,000  different  species  of  plants. 

These  lands  are  managed  by  a  Board  of  Governors  who  arc 
from  time  to  time  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  Council.  There 
are  no  private  or  voluntary  subscriptions. 

The  following  State  grants  were  made  by  Parliament  for  the 
year  1897:— Garden  wages  and  contingencies,  £3,500;  Botanic 
Park  garden  wages  and  contingencies,  £300.     Water  for  garden, 
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fountains,  etc.,  £1,000;  director's  salary,  £450;  typical  orchard, 
£250.  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  typical  orchard  the 
Government  has  set  apart  178  acres  of  land  in  the  hills,  sixteen 
miles  south-east  of  Aoelaide. 

The  Zoolo^cal  Gardens  were  established  on  a  suitable  block  of  Zookj^'ical 
land  contaimng  sixteen  and  a  quarter  acres  on  the  banks  of  the  Ad^^i^ 
River  Torrens,  and  adjacent  to  the  Botanic  Park,  in  May,  1882. 
From  that  time  to  the  present  they  have  been  so  ably  managed, 
and  so  well  supported  by  the  Government  and  the  public,  tnat 
they  are  now  most  probably  the  best  and  richest  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere.  Not  only  have  the  health  and  comtort  of  the  animals 
been  made  a  first  consideration,  but  the  gardens  have  been  made 
attractive  to  children  by  an  abundance  of  shrubs,  flowers,  quaint 
bitsof  rockwork  and  archit^ecture,  and  many  picnicking  comforts. 
The  gardens  are  free  to  the  public  every  Saturday.  On  all  other 
days  a  small  entrance  fee  is  charged. 

At  the  present  time  they  contam  530  animals,  960  birds,  and 
sixty  reptiles.  The  amount  received  in  entrance  fees  for  the  last 
financial  year  was  £1,066  2s.  6d.  The  amount  received  for  rides 
on  the  elephant  for  the  same  period  was  £72  Is.  3d.  The  volun- 
tary subscriptions  came  to  £101  6s.  6d.,  and  the  amount  of  Govern- 
ment aid  was  £2,000.  There  are  no  endowments ;  the  management 
consists  of  a  president,  vice-president,  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of 
Adelaide,  and  a  Council  of  foiuleen  members,  two  of  whom  arc 
appointed  by  the  Government.  The  annual  expenditure  usually 
amounts  to  a  little  over  £3,000. 

C.  L.  Whitham,  M.B.I.S. 

South  Austraha,  June  25, 1898. 


The  following  <5an  be  seen  at  the  Board  of  E<lu<Jatidn   Libraiy,  Sti 
Stephen^s  House,  Cannon  Kow,  Whitehall,  London,  S*W.:— 

(i.)  Recent  Reports  of  the  Minister  controlling  Education. 

(ii.)  Specimen  copies  of  the  Children's  Hour  and  other  books  pub- 
lished by  the  Department! 

(iili)  Photographs  of  Schools. 

(iv.)  A  Manual  of  Drill  and  Physical  ExerciseSi 

(v.)  Acts  and  Regulations  and  other  documents  relating  to  Education 
in  Si  Australia. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTES. 


Since  the  above  was  written  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Minister 
controlling  Education  for  1898  and  1899  have  been  published. 
From  these  the  following  extmcts  have  been  taken : — 


Schools. 


The  subjoined  table  shows  the  number  of  schools  open  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  years  1897, 1898,  and  1899  respectively : — 


Schools  open  daring  last  Qaarter  of 


Pablic  Schools 


Provisional  Schools  (of  these  0  are  worked      377 
as  half  or  one-third  time). 


Increase. 

1S97. 

1808. 

1899. 

i 

1898. 

1899. 

1 

278 

284 

1 
284 

6 

1     — 

377 

386 

393 
677  i 

1 

9 

7 

655 

670 

15 

7 

The  total  number  of  Schools  in  operation  during  any  part  of 
the  year  was  683  during  1899, 677  during  1898,  659  dunng  1897. 


Attendance. 


GroM  Dumber 
nnder  instmction. 


1897. 


188S. 


Public  &  Pruvlaloaal  \   -7 ,  .o\  a?  m i 
Schools       .       ./  67,15.  67,m3 


Number  who 
attended  more 
than  one  Kbool. 


Net  number  ot 
children 
Instructed. 


Increase. 


1899.  I  1897.  189S. 


1899.  1897.  1898.  >  1899.  !  1898. 


1890. 


553 


The  average  daily  attendance  was  42,193  in  1897,  39,102  m 
1898,  42,228  in  1*899.  The  low  attendance  in  1898  is  accounted 
for  by  epidemics  of  measles  and  scarlatina. 

The  lollowing  table  gives  the  average  mmithly  statistics  for 
public  and  provisional  scnools : — 


Number  on 
Register. 

Number  Present 
ataU. 

Average 
Attendance. 

1897. 

1896. 

1809. 

1897. 

1898. 

41,138 
8,8dS 

1899. 

1897. 

1898. 

1809. 

Public  Schools  • 
Provisional  Schools  • 

46,803 
10,022 

46,270 
9,942 

47,145 
9,861 1 

42,668 
9,196 

43,244 

8,869 

34,412 
7,148 

33,000 
7,030 

84,815 
0,M0 

Totals  • 

66.820 

60,212 

67/)06 

51,768 

60,026 

62,094 

41,660 

40,030 

41,665 

...  ,  ■  >  ,  • 
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The  ages  of  the  children  on  the  school  registers  are  shown  in 
the  following  table,  which  gives  the  quarterly  average : — 


6-7 

7—18 

18  and  over. 

18»7. 

1899. 

1899. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

Public  SchooU  - 
ProrlAloiud  Schools  • 

7,104 
1,368 

7,126 
1,800 

7.092 
1,829 

34,68U 
7,611 

34,706 
7,378 

86,211 
7,681 

4,878 
1,412 

6,816 
1,462 

6,792 
1.481 

Totals   • 

8.602 

8.491 

8,421 

i  42,191 

42,138 

42,792 

0,290 

0,707 

7,218 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  children  who 
complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  Education  Acts  by 
attending  thirty-five  diiys  in  the  quarter,  also  the  projportion  of 
unsatisfactory  cases.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  tne  number 
of  children  subject  to  compulsion  is  not  the  same  as  the  number 
in  attendance  l)etween  seven  and  thirteen.  A  child  may  hv© 
beyond  the  compulsory  distance  from  the  school ;  he  may  be 
exempted  on  the  ground  of  ill  health ;  or  he  may  have  obtained 
the  inspector's  certificate,  which  frees  him  from  the  liability  to 
attend  school : — 


1897. 

1898. 

.««_ 

First 
Quarter. 

Second 
Quatter. 

Third 
Quarter. 

Fourth 
Quarter 

First 
Quarter 

Second 
Quarter. 

Children  in  AtUndanje,  subject  to 
compulsion 

87,424 

80,088 

80,697 

88,029 

80,917 

80,187 

Attended  thirty-five  days    •  (er  cent 

85-34 

70-52 

91-86 

88-20 

79-48 

76-90 

Satisfactory  reasons    given 

for  not  attending   •       'percent. 

12-66 

18-03 

0-86 

9^ 

18-61 

21-10 

Cases  of  neglect     »             -percent. 

211 

2-46 

1-30 

1-09 

201 

2-94 

1896>eonl. 

1899. 

Third 
Quarter. 

Fourth 
Quarter. 

First 
Quarter. 

SeiH>nd 
Quarter. 

Third 
Quarter. 

Fourth 
Quaiter. 

Cliildren  In  Attendance  subject  to 
compnlilon 

30,429 

35,070 

30,021 

80,477 

80,402 

80i070 

Attended  thirtyfive  days    *  per  cent. 

88  82 

81-88 

81-35 

85-20 

9101 

88^ 

Satisfactory  reasons   given 

for  not  attending  *       •percent. 

10-00 

1068 

10  29 

12*48 

t*88 

11-48 

Cases  of  neglect    •             'percent. 

118 

1-64 

2-80 

S-81 

1-11 

880 

INSPKCTIOW. 


The  number  of  schools  examined  by  the  inspectors  was  637 
during  1897, 644  during  1898,  and  657  during  1899.  The  total 
number  of  children  presented  was  42,924  in  1897, 42,063  in  1898, 
and  43,406  in  1899. 
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The  average  percentage  gained  in  public  schools  in  the  years 
1897,  1898,  and  1899  was  81'29,  8100,  and  8148,  and  in  the 
provisional  schools  76 75,  7702,  and  78*34  respectively. 

The  foUowing  table  shows  the  number  of  children  in  the  fourth 
class  who  succeeded  in  passing  the  standard  fixed  by  the 
Education  Act  for  exemption  from  further  attendance  at  school, 
and  the  number  of  children  in  the  fifth  class  who  obtained 
certificates : — 


1897 
1898 
1899 


Fourth  Class. 


Examined. 


6,738 
6,780 
6,853 


Passed. 


8,593 
3,958 
3,953 


Fifth  Class. 


Examined. 


Obtained 
Certificates. 


not  given 


1,641 
2,065 


420 
793 


It  is  the  practice  to  classify  the  schools  in  six  divisions,  accord- 
ing to  the  results  of  the  examination,  after  due  allowance  has 
been  made  for  exceptional  circumstances.  The  following  is  the 
result : — 


' 

Public. 

ProTisional 

1 

1897. 

1 

1898. 

1899. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

Nnmber  of  Schools    • 

1 

•        ;     276 

1 

279 

284 

361 

365 

373 

% 

/o 

% 

% 

% 

ClaaeA  .       .       .       . 

•      31  -62 

27-60 

28-52 

11-91 

9-32 

18-77 

„     B   .       .       . 

-      3116 

3118 

35*21 

20-77 

24  66 

26-28 

„    c  .      •       ' 

.   !  20*29 

23-65 

18-30 

27-70 

28-49 

22-25 

„     D  .       •       .       . 

.       11-96 

1219 

11-98 

21-33 

20-82 

17-97 

„     E   •       •       .       . 

•  <     507 

4-31 

5-29 

16  07 

13-70 

13-13 

„     F    ■       -       - 

1-07 

0-70 

2-22 

3-01 

1-60 

TEACHERS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  numbers  of  teachers  of  all 
classes  employed  at  the  close  of  the  years  1897,  1898,  and 
1899 ;— 
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R&nk. 

1897. 

1808. 

1899. 

Biale. 

Female. 

Total 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female 

ToUl. 

HeadTeftohen 

AMltUni  lu  charge  of  De* 
I»artment     .... 

Airiitont  Teaohen  • 

Pupil  Teaoheni 

Honltom 

ProTbional  Teachers 

Locnm    tentna    for    Head 
Teacher       .... 

Looam  tenena  for  ProTialonal 
Teacher       .... 

249 

66 
4 

18 

8 

67 

1 

1 

86 

1 
181 
45 
128 
149 
804 

8 

1 

284 

1 
187 
49 
146 
157 
871 

4 

2 

249 

52 
5 

19 
14 
68 

6 

1 

88 

1 
186 
42 
182 
158 
806 

S 

0 

282 

1 
188 
47 
151 
172 
873 

8 

7 

25i 

48 
8 
28 
12 
04 

1 

1 

84 

1 
160 
85 
141 
166 
822 

1 

8 

288 

1 
198 
43 
164 
178 
886 

8 

4 

ToUIt    • 

reachem  of  Needlework  (em- 
ployed part  time  ooly) 

404 
401 

797 
40 

1.201 
40 

418 
413 

816 
24 

1,229 
24 

411 

858 
19 

1,264 
19 

Grand  Total    • 

837 

1,241 

840 

1,253 

411 

872 

1,283 

There  were  18  students  in  the  Training  College  during  the 
year  1897,  25  during  1898,  and  20  during  1899.  The  numbei-s 
who  were  reported  to  be  fit  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  schools,  as 
they  had  completed  their  course,  during  the  years  1897,  1898, 
ancl  1899  wore  12,  22,  and  18  respectively. 

.  The  system  of  training  of  state  school  teachers  has  been 
reoi^anised,  as  from  January  1st,  1900.  (See  Appendix  C,  The 
Training  College  of  the  University  of  Adelaide.) 

Buildings. 

• 

In  1899  306  buildings  had  been  erected  since  the  passing  of 
the  Education  Act  of  1875.  The  total  capital  expenditure  on 
school  buildings  since  the  passing  of  the  present  Act  amoimted 
•n  1899  to  £469,945  7s.  lid.,  which  has  been  paid  from  loans. 

Dkdicated  Lands. 

The  area  leased  on  December  31st  1899,  was  390,063  acres. 
During  1899,  4,048  acres  were  leased  at  an  annual  rental  of 
£94  19s.  8d.,  or  an  average  price  of  5f  d.  per  acre.  The  revenue 
for  the  year  1899,  derived  from  all  the  lands  leased,  was 
£5,965  19s.  3d.,  being  an  average  of  3Jd.  per  acre. 

The  Fifth  Class. 

During  the  year  1898,  Education  Regulation  84  was  repealed, 
as  from  June  30th,  1898.  That  regulation  required  the  payment 
of  Is.  per  week  for  a  child  attending  school  after  having  passed 
the  compulsory  standard,  and  being  over  13  years  of  age. 

This  has  caused  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  scnools  with 
a  fifth  class  and  also  in  the  number  of  children  taught  in  that 
class,  as  shown  by  the  following  figures : — 
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Number  of  schools  having  a  fifth  class  in  1897  -  78 

1898  -  214 

Number  of  chUdren  Uught  in  Class  V.  m  1897  -  3,224 

1898  .  5,097 
Advanced  School  for  Girls. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  1898  the  number  of  pupils  was  105, 
and  during  the  corresponding  period  of  the  following  year,  107. 
In  1898  there  were  fourteen,  and  in  1899  there  were  twenty-one 
holdei*s  of  bursaries. 

During  1898  the  income  was  £1,383  6s.  6d.,  and  the  expendi- 
ture £1,219  2s.  The  ca.sh  profit  was  £164  4s.  5d.  During  1899 
the  income  was  £1,307  4s.  Id.,  and  the  expenditure  £1,189  15s.  3d. 
The  cash  profit  was  £117  8s.  lOd. 

Agricultural  Schoous  and  Classes. 

In  addition  to  the  Agricultural  School  in  Adelaide,  classes  for 
teaching  agriculture  have  been  opened  at  Clare,  Jamesto>vn,  and 
Naracoorte.     The  attendances  were  as  follows : — 


1898. 

1899. 

Nnmber 
Instracte<l. 

Averaf^e 
Attendance. 

Number 
I  net  meted. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Adelaide 

88 

42 

101 

55 

Clare     -       .       -       - 

not  given 

16 

23 

15 

Janieatown   • 

»i 

19 

29 

•      IS 

Naracoorte  •       •       ^ 

9 

f) 

28 

34 

17 

Total 

105 

187 

105 

Four  scholarships  at  the  Agricultural  College,  one  entrance 
scholarship  at  the  School  of  Mines,  and  three  certificates  in 
dairying  were  won  by  the  scholars  of  the  Agricultural  School  in 
1898;  and  in  1899  four  scholarships  at  the  Agricultuml  College, 
and  one  entrance  scholarship  at  the  School  or  Mines. 

The  Board  of  Inspectors  make  the  following  statement  with 
regard  to  agricultural  education  in  their  report  for  1899,  which 
appears  as  an  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Minister  controlling 
Lflucation  : — "  Agriculture. — Agricultural  education  has  been  ex- 
t^'uded  by  the  establishment  of  special  classes  at  Jamestown,  Clare, 
Naracoorte,  and  considerable  encouragement  and  help  have  been 
given  at  several  other  places.  Much  more  could  have  been  done 
in  this  special  branch  of  our  work,  had  larger  funds  been  placed 
at  pur  disposal.  Indeed,  feeling  as  we  do,  that  the  prosperity  of 
our  people,  as  a  whole  depends  so  much  on  the  success  of  our 
agricidtural  and  pastoral  industries,  we  should  welcome  and 
endeavour  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  any  ampler  means 
placed  at  our  disposal  for  this  special  branch  of  a  boy's  education. 
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The  fact,  however,  must  be  always  kept  m  mind  that,  with  a 
cmricnhmi  which  already  includes  twelve  compulsory  subjects 
for  boys  and  thirteen  for  girls,  the  utmost  caution  is  necessary, 
when  those  who  desire  to  specialize  ask  to  have  the  work  done  m 
our  primary  schools.  The  primary  schools  exist  for  the  good  of 
all,  and  not  for  any  particular  class.    The  higher  functions  of  a 

Erimaiy  school  teacher  are  not  such  as  will  turn  boys  into  brick- 
ivei's,  carpenters,  farmei-s,  lawyers,  or  doctors ;  but,  such  as  will 
eclucate  them  physically,  mentally,  and  morally ;  and  wo  put 
morally  last  not  because  it  is  least,  but  because,  in  a  system  uke 
ours,  which  rests  on  a  secular  basis,  the  moral  and  emotional 
education  of  the  child  is  the  highest  work  we  have  to  do." 


University  Education. 


The  following  are  extracts  from  Papers  reUfimg  to  Unitfersity 
Edueatimi  of  Roman  Catholics  in  certain  Colonies,  1900. 
Colonial  Office  Return  [Cd.  115]  :— 

"  There  is  no  distinction  whatever  made  in  the  University ; 
it  is  purely  undenominational  in  character,  no  religious  test  is 
require^l,  and  no  distinction  is  drawn  between  Roman  Catholics 
and  other  membei*s  of  the  community.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  the  Act  of  Incorporation,  [printed  in]  Calendar  for 
1899,  page  461 : — '  No  religious  test  shall  be  administered  to  any 
person  in  order  to  entitle  him  to  be  admitted  as  a  student  of 
the  said  University,  or  to  hold  office  therein,  or  to  graduate 
thereat,  or  to  hold  any  advantage  or  privilege  thereof.' " 

"  Out  of  1,700  candidates  presenting  themselves  for  the  various 
public  examinations  this  year,  230  are  from  Roman  Catholic 
Schools.  The  Christian  Brothers'  Colleges  and  Convent  Schools 
each  year  send  up  a  good  number  of  candidates.  Out  of  102 
undergraduates  proceeding  to  degrees  this  year  [1899],  10  came 
from  Catholic  scnools." 
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APPENDIX  A, 
COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  STATE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

1.— Bible  Reading. 

159.  Teachers  may  read  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  Authorised 
or  Douay  version,  to  such  of  the  scholars  as  may  oe  sent  by  their  i)arQnt9, 
for  not  more  than  half  an  hour  Ijefore  9.3(J  a.m.  The  attendance  of 
children  at  such  reading  shall  not  be  comjnilsory :  and  no  sectarian  or 
denominational  religious  teaching  shall  be  allowed  in  any  school— the 
teachers  must  strictly  confine  themselves  to  Bible  reading. 

160.  Should  the  jiai'ents  of  not  less  than  ten  children  attending  any  school 
send  to  the  Minister  a  written  request  that  the  Bible  may  be  read  in  the 
schoolroom  as  above  provided,  the  Minister  may  require  the  teacher  of  such 
school  to  comply  with  the  request. 

II,— Seculae  Instruction. 
A.— Public,  Provisional,  and  Half-time  Schools. 

161.  The  children  in  any  class  will  be  expected  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
work  of  the  classes  below. 

1.  Moral  Lessons, 

162.  Lessons  on  the  elementary  principles  of  morality  are  to  be  given  in 
all  schools.  These  lessons  will  eniorce  the  necessity  of  cleanliness,  punc- 
tuality, industry,  oliedienco,  truthfulness,  honesty,  respect  and  considera- 
tion for  others.  ST)ecial  attention  will  also  Imj  given  to  the  question  of 
temi)erance.  The  higher  classes  will  receive  instruction  in  the  ordinary 
duties  of  a  citizen. 

No  textbook  is  s^)ecified  for  moral  lessons,  because  it  is  evident  that,  in 
order  to  be  effective,  they  must  be  the  outcome  of  the  teacher's  own 
thoughts  and  the  circumstances  of  the  school.  They  cannot  therefore  be 
made  to  order.  Teachers  are.  however,  requested  to  keep  careful  note  of 
their  lessons,  and  to  give  at  least  one  a  week  to  every  class.  The  lessons 
may  be  short^  and  need  not  be  specified  in  advance  on  the  school  programme, 
but  a  record  should  be  kept  in  the  journal. 

2.  Reading, 

163.  Geiieral  Princi/des. — The  aim  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  secure 
intelligent  and  expressive  reading  in  all  classes.  Pupils  should  ])o  made  to 
understand  what  they  read,  and  then  to  read  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that 
the  meaning  lias  been  gras^KKi.  To  this  end  explanation,  illustration,  and 
X>iittcrn  reading  must  be  fre(juent. 

Simultaneous  reading,  if  judiciously  used,  will  be  found  verv  valuable. 
The  teacher  should  first  read  the  |>a8sage  vnth  correct  infiexion  and 
em]»ha.sis,  and  then  cause  the  pupils  to  rei)eat  it  after  him.  If  he  finds 
that  they  cannot  give  the  proper  emphasis  and  modulation  with  their  books 
before  them  it  wiU  be  well  to  make  the  attemi)t  with  their  books  closed. 
Every  effort  must  be  made  to  jirevent  the  children  from  falling  into  a 
monotonous  and  sing-song  style. 

Si>ecial  attention  is  called  to  the  arrangement  by  which  exti-a  marks  are 
allowed  for  good  expression  and  an  intelU^ent  knowledge  of  the  subject 
matter.  After  reading  a  lesson  the  pupils  should  be  required  to  pive 
the  substance  of  it  in  their  own  words  (with  the  assistance  of  questions 
from  the  teacher  if  necessary),  care  being  taken  to  see  that  complete  sen- 
teui^es  are  always  used.  This  plan  affords  good  training  in  language.  In 
order  to  see  that  se|iarate  words  are  properly  understood,  the  children 
should  be  practised  in  forming  them  into  fresh  sentences  rather  than  in 
giving  synonyms. 

It  should  not  be  considered  that  the  teacher's  work  is  completed  if  his 
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pupils  can  read  correctly  the  words  of  the  text-book  which  happens  to  be 
specified  for  the  class.  His  aim  should  be  to  develop  a  love  of  reading  as 
far  as  possible.  With  this  end  in  view,  it  is  sug|^ested  that  some  time 
might  be  devoted  to  reading  aloud  interesting  stories,  accounts  of  travel, 
or  the  like,  the  readers  being  selected  from  the  best  scholars.  Probably 
such  reading  might  be  given  with  advantage  during  the  lessons  in  needle- 
work. 

In  order  to  further  encourage  a  taste  for  reading,  a  small  paper  {The 
ChUdren'$  Hour)  is  published  by  the  department  for  circulation  among  the 
scholars.  Several  teachers  have  done  useful  work  by  establishing  school 
libraries. 

It  is  proposed  to  prepare  a  special  series  of  Readers  for  our  schools,  and 
these  will  be  brought  into  use  as  soon  as  published. 

164.  Jwnior  Dtmsioiu—The  course  for  this  class  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
As  a  rule,  children  wiU  not  be  promoted  to  Class  I.  until  they  have  reached 
the  full  age  of  seven  years  ;  but  as  many  come  to  school  at  five  years  of 
age  it  appears  necessary  to  provide  for  more  than  one  year's  instruction  in 
the  Jimior  Division.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  such  children  as  are 
seven  years  old  will  be  promoted,  if  they  satisfy  the  inspector  in  either 
standard. 

A.  (Lower).— To  learn  the  soimds  of  letters  as  illustrated  in  the  Adelaide 
Reading  Sheets  and  First  Primer ;  to  read  from  the  same. 

The  children  should  also  be  able  to  read  such  other  words  belonging  to 
their  ordinary  vocabulary  as  may  be  made  by  the  combination  of  the 
above-named  sounds.  They  are  also  to  be  practised  in  building  up  similar 
words  by  means  of  loose  letters. 

B.  (Upper). —To  read  the  Adelaide  Second  Primer,  and  to  be  able  to 
read  or  build  up  such  ordinary  words  as  may  be  formed  by  the  combina 
tions  of  sounds  and  letters  illustrated  in  the  two  Primers. 

Class  I.— Adelaide  Introductory  Reader  :  Nelson's  First  Royal  Reader 
new  series  ;  any  other  approved  book. 

The  practice  of  requinng  the  pupils  to  make  out  words  for  themselves  by 
combining  sounds  should  l>e  continued  in  this  class. 

Class  II. — Nelson's  Second  Royal  Reader,  new  series  ;  any  other  approved 
book. 

Class  III.-— Nelson's  Third  Royal  Reader,  new  series  ;  Tanner's  Alphabet 
of  the  Principles  of  Agriculture  ;  any  other  approved  book. 

Class  rV. — Nelson's  Fourth  Royal  Reader  until  such  time  as  notice  of 
discontinuance  shall  be  given  in  the  Education  Gazette  ;  any  other  approved 
book. 

At  the  examination  children  in  this  class  may  l>e  required  to  read  a 
passage  from  the  Childferi's  Hour. 

Class  V. — No  special  reader  is  prescribed  for  this  class,  since  the  children 
may  now  be  fairly  expected  to  be  able  to  read  any  passage  which  does  not 
contain  words  of  exceptional  difficulty.  Suitable  books,  such  as  **  Robinson 
Crusoe  "  Miss  Edgeworth's  Tales,  SoutheVs  "  Life  of  Nelson,"  Scott's  "  Lady 
of  the  Lftke,"  Longfellow's  "Evangeline,  «kc.,  will  be  supplied  on  approved 
requisition,  but  teachers  are  not  limited  to  these  l)ook8. 

At  the  examination  the  inspector  may  require  the  pupils  to  read  any 
ordinary  passage  of  English, 

3.   Writituj. 

166.  Oeneral  Principles. — A  plain,  firm,  open  hand  is  required,  and  was 
be  easily  secured  if  proper  attention  is  given  to  the  subject  from  the 
beginning. 

The  proper  holding  of  the  pen  or  pencil,  good  copies,  and  accurate  imita 
tion  of  them,  are  the  main  points  to  be  insisted  on  at  every  stage. 

This  subject  ii  to  be  taugnt  by  means  of  blackboard  eacamples,  copybooks, 
and  transcription.  The  blackboard  especially  should  be  freely  used  in  class 
teaching,  not  only  for  setting  copies,  out  for  exemplifying  and  correcting 
mistakes.  Blackboard  examples  should  invariably  be  written  with  the 
greiiteBt  care,  so  as  to  be  as  perfect  models  as  the  teacher  can  produce. 
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It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that  the  greatest  care  about  even 
minute  points  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  good  writing. 

The  inspectors  will  require  a  finished  copybook  to  be  shown  at  the  exami- 
nation, buch  book  must  have  been  written  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
school  work,  and  will  be  required  to  exliibit  careM  teaching  all  through  ; 
no  book  can  be  passed  if  it  is  seen  that  the  pupil  has  been  systematically 
allowed  to  produce  a  slovenly  imitation  of  the  copy,  or  to  hold  his  pen 
wrongly. 

A  special  series  of  books  has  been  prepared.  It  is  expected  that  the 
children  will  write  consecutively  the  booKS  specified  for  the  class,  and  the 
inspector  may  require  satisfactory  evidence  that  this  has  been  done. 

166.  Jv/nior  Dtvtsion,—To  copy  easy  words  on  slates  from  the  blackboard. 
Class  I. —Adelaide  Copybooks,  a,  b,  c.    To  copy  from  the  blackboard  a 

short  sentence  from  the  reading  book. 

Class  II. — Adelaide  Copybooks,  d,  e,  f.  Transcription  on  paper  from  the 
reading-book,  in  bold  smallhand,  with  correct  spelling,  capitals,  and 
punctuation. 

Class  III. — Adelaide  Copybooks,  o,  h,  k.  Transcription  from  the 
reading  book  as  before. 

Class  IV. — Adelaide  Copybooks,  l,  m,  n.  Transcription  from  tho 
reading-book  as  before. 

Class  V. — Adelaide  Copybooks,  Invoices  and  Business  Forms. 

4.  Spelling, 

167.  General  Principles.— SpeWing  is  taught  by  causing  the  children  to 
look  carefully  at  the  words  as  they  read,  so  that  the  eye  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  the  proper  api>earance  ;  by  transcription  ;  by  dictation  ;  and  by 
learning  words  of  exceptional  difficulty  by  heart. 

After  the  reading  lesson  it  will  be  founa  advantageous  to  require  suitable 
words  to  be  spent  orally,  or,  better  still,  to  be  written  on  the  slate. 

The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  capitals  and  stops  are 
exactly  copied  in  a  transcription  exercise,  as  well  as  that  the  spelling  is 
quite  correct. 

To  be  really  useful  a  dictation  lesson  (as  distinguished  from  examination) 
should  be  prepared  beforehand,  e.g.,  a  class  may  be  told  that  their  dictation 
on  the  next  oay  will  be  taken  from  a  given  page.  The  teacher  should 
always  endeavour  to  prevent  the  child  from  spelling  the  word  wrongly. 

Special  attention  snould  be  i)aid  to  such  words  in  common  use  as  are 
liable  to  be  missj^clt. 

The  dictation  and  ti-anscription  books  prescribed  for  the  several  classes 
are  to  be  shown  to  the  inspector  at  the  annual  examination. 

168.  Junior  Dimsion. — To  copy  on  slate  from  blackboard  words 
selected  from  their  reading-book.  The  only  capital  letter  required  is  I.  To 
form  such  words  with  loose  letters. 

Class  I. — To  copy  on  slate  from  blackboard  a  i)assage  selected  from  the 
reading-book,  with  proper  stoi)s  and  capital  letters. 

To  learn  to  spell  orally,  or  from  dictation,  such  words  as  may  be  foimed 
by  the  combination  of  the  sounds  illustrated  in  the  Adelaide  rrimers  and 
Introductory  Reader. 

To  begin  to  transcribe  on  paper  with  either  pen  or  pencil.  During  tho 
year  at  least  one  of  the  **  First  Transcription-books  published  by  the 
Department  should  be  completed. 

Class  II.— To  write  from  dictation  a  passage  selected  from  the  reading- 
book.    Transcription  and  dictation  in  exercise-books. 

Careful  attention  must  also  be  paid  to  common  words  likely  to  be  mis- 
spelt in  written  composition,  e.g.,  their  and  there,  has  and  cw,  &c.  • 

Class  III. — Dictation  from  reading-book.  Transcription  and  dictation 
in  exercise-books.    Common  words  liable  to  be  wrongly  spelt. 

Class    IV. — To    write   from   dictation   a   passage  sel^t^    from    the 
Children's  Hour  containing  no  words  of  exceptional  difliculty.    Transcrip- 
tion find  dictation  in  exercise-books.    Common  words  liable  to  be  wrongly 
•pelt. 
(J'lass  V.  —To  write  from  dictation  any  ordinary  passage.     To  writ*  such 
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(Missap^  from  dictation  in  au  exercise-book  during  the  year.    Transcri))- 
tion  is  not  required  in  this  class. 

5.  Languaijt, 

169.  General  Principles, — It  is  admitted  to  be  an  eswential  part  of  tlie 
duty  of  the  elementair  school  to  train  its  pupils  to  use  their  own  language 
correctly,  both  in  speaking  and  writing.  Experience  shows  that  this  is  not 
to  be  accomplished  by  teaching  formal  grammar,  with  its  long  array  of 
technical  terms,  but  by  steady  practice  in  oral  and  written  corai)osition, 
b^inninfi;  when  the  child  enters  the  school  and  continued  till  he  leaves. 

The  subjoined  programme  has  been  drawn  up  to  indicate  the  lines  which 
should  be  followed  m  the  diflfei'ent  classes.  It  will  be  seen  that  very  little 
formal  grammar  is  retained,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  terms  mentioned 
will  (as  a  rule)  be  learnt  in  connection  with  the  sentences  framed  by  the 
pupils  themselves. 

Conversation  is  intended  to  play  a  leading  part  in  the  instruction  — 
conversation  in  which  the  children  should  be  active  participators.  The 
subjects  will  be  found  in  daily  life,  in  pictures,  in  the  reading  and  [)oetry 
lessons,  and  in  other  branches  of  school  work.  An  easy,  natural  tone  should 
be  cultivated. 

It  is  highly  important  to  see  that  tuj  error  in  njjeaMng  or  writin*/  is 
allotaed  to  muw  uneorrecterl  Corrections  should  be  made  by  the  children 
rather  than  oy  the  teacher.  In  written  work  the  corrections  should  be  made 
in  the  class,  a  plan  ten  times  as  effective  as  that  of  taking  the  books  or 
slates  away,  for  correction  when  the  pupils  are  not  present. 

To  sum  it  up  it  may  be  said  thiit  training  in  the  use  of  English  should 
form  a  part  of  almost  every  lesson,  instead  of  l)eing  confined  to  the  time 
.specially  indicated  for  com)>osition  on  the  time  table. 

170.  Junior  Diinsion  arid  Class  /. — These  classes  should  be  trained  to 
answer  all  questions  in  complete  sentences. 

Thejr  should  also  be  taught  to  give  the  substance  of  their  reading  lessons 
in  their  own  words,  using  complete  sentences  as  before. 

Class  II. — (a)  OirU, — As  before.  In  the  reading  and  poetry  lessons  a 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  more  difficult  words  should  be  tested,  by 
t?ombining  them  into  fresh  sentences.  The  poetry  learnt  in  the  class  should 
form  a  special  subject  of  conversation. 

{h)  Written.— To  learn  the  use  of  capitals,  full  stops,  the  note  of  interro- 
gation, and  the  aiK)strophe. 

To  pay  special  attention  to  the  spelling  of  words  of  fre<iuent  occurrence 
in  composition,  and  of  names  of  common  objects.  Unusual  words  should 
be  placed  on  the  blackboard  for  the  children  to  copy. 

To  write  complete  sentences  in  answer  to  tpiestions  on  their  reading  or 
jjoetry,  on  pictures,  or  on  a  short  story. 

To  learn  the  meaning  of  the  grammatical  terms  noun,  oronoun,  verb, 
adjective,  subject,  and  predicate.  These  terms  should  be  learnt  at  fii-st 
from  the  sentences  composed  by  the  children. 

To  frame  sentences  from  given  nouns,  verbs,  etc.  To  put  subject  to  given 
predicate  or  predicate  to  given  subject.  To  supply  given  parts  of  speech  in 
elliptical  sentences. 

Qass  III.— As  before,  and  in  addition  :— To  learn  to  use  commas, 
semicolons,  notes  of  exclamation  and  quotation  marks. 

To  write  a  short  summary  of  a  reading  lesson  or  of  a  piece  of  poetry 
committed  to  memory ;  or  to  give  in  writing  the  substance  of  a  short 
story,  or  a  description  of  a  picture. 

To  understand  and  to  use  adverb,  preposition,  conjunction,  and  inter- 
jection ;  number  gender  and  tense  (present,  past,  and  future  J. 

Class  IV.— As  before,  and  in  addition  :— To  learn  to  give  orally  the 
substance  of  a  story  or  a  descriptive  passage  prepared  beforehand. 

To  learn  to  write  and  address  a  letter. 

To  understand  and  to  use  common  and  proper  nouns  ;  case  ;  transitive 
and  intransitive  verbs,  active  and  passive  voice  ;  comparative  and  superla- 
tive of  adverbs  and  adjectives. 

To  analyse  easy  simple  sentences. 

Class  v.— As  before,  and  in  addition  i—To  write  h  short  essay. 
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To  learn  a«  much  English  grammar  as  is  explained  in  Longman*8  Junior 
School  Grammar,  and  also  the  analysis  of  complex  sentences. 

6.  Poetry  and  Rccitatioti, 

171.  General  Frhiciples.—AM  classes  should  commit  to  memory  a 
sufficient  number  of  pieces  of  poetry,  which  they  should  be  taught  to  recite 
with  proper  expression.  The  teachers  may  select  pieces  from  the  Poetry 
Books  published  by  the  Department. 

Particular  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  children  have  a  perfect 
understanding  of  the  poem  chosen,  and  the  inspectors  will  give  special 
attention  to  this  point  at  the  examination.  In  the  lower  classes  the  simpler 
and  more  dramatic  the  piece  the  better  will  be  the  result.  In  all  classes  it 
\y\\\  be  advisable  for  the  teachers  to  read  the  noem  first,  and  also  to  practise 
the  class  in  simultaneous  recitation,  with  suitaole  expression  and  appropriate 
action. 

172.  Junior  Division.— ^oi  less  than  twenty-four  lines  per  quarter. 
Class  I.— Not  less  than  thirty-six  lines  per  quarter. 

Class  II.— Not  less  than  fifty  lines  per  quarter. 

Class  III.— Not  less  than  seventy-five  lines  per  quarter. 

Class  IV.  and  V.  —Not  less  than  one  hundred  lines  per  quarter. 

jV^ofe.— Teachers  of  small  schools  are  recommended  to  combine  their 
classes  for  this  subject.  The  Juniors  and  Class  I.  might  always  be  taken 
together,  and  similarly  Classes  III.  and  IV.  Class  II.  might  be  taken  with 
either  division,  as  more  convenient. 

In  following  out  this  plan  it  will  be  necessary  to  see  that  the  selections 
are  well  vari^,  so  that  the  children  are  not  called  upon  to  say  the  same 
pieces  over  and  over  again. 

7.  Arithmetic. 

173.  General  Frvnciples.— This  subject  is  admittedly  of  the  greatest 
importance,  not  only  because  of  its  practical  use  in  after  life,  but  because, 
when  properly  taught,  it  affords  valuable  mental  training. 

The  plan  of  instruction  has  been  so  arranged  that  the  classes  are  not  so 
much  required  to  learn  certain  rules  as  to  perform  the  various  operations 
with  numbers  limited  according  to  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  children. 

The  following  principles  must  be  carefully  observed : — 

1.  In  the  earlier  stages  all  numbers  are  to  be  learnt  and  all  processes 
explained  by  the  actual  observation  and  handling  of  suitable  objects  :  and 
in  all  stages  every  process  is  to  be  thoroughly  understood  by  the  pupil. 

2.  Mental  exercises  are  in  all  cases  to  precede  written,  and  concrete 
quantities  are  to  precede  abstract. 

3.  Since  the  processes  used  in  written  arithmetic  are  frequently  not 
suitable  for  mental  calculation,  thev  should  not  be  followed  in  working 
sums  in  the  head.  Speaking  generally,  mental  calculation  follows  the  order 
of  thought,  i.e.f  from  tne  higher  constituent  part  to  the  lower ;  while  on  the 
slate  we  begin  work  with  the  la>$t  part  thought  about  (the  units).  The 
children  should  be  trained  to  follow  the  correct  method  in  their  mental 
arithmetic. 

4.  Coins,  weights,  measures,  etc.,  are  to  be  introduced  from  the  beginning, 
and  in  every  case  are  to  be  learnt,  as  far  as  possible,  by  actual  observation 
and  handling 

5.  The  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  tables  are  to  be 
learnt  thoroughly.  Teachers  are  strongly  recommended  to  teach  addition 
and  subtraction  of  small  numbers  by  the  "  completion  of  the  tens,"  so  that 
a  proces3  of  thought  may  take  the  place  of  a  merely  mechanical  exercise  of 
the  memory. 

6.  Every  school  should  be  provided  with  suitable  apparatus  and  diagrams 
for  explaining  arithmetical  conce{)ts  and  processes. 

7.  Emblems  and  applied  questions  ^ould  have  reference  to  daily  life 
and  experience. 

8.  The  most  sdrupulous  neatness  must  be  insisted  on  in  all  written 
work. 
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174.  Junior  Division. — The  numbern  from  1  to  12. — To  understand  and 
to  make  calculations  with  the  numbers  from  1  to  12 ;  and  to  wTite  the 
figures  from  0  to  9.  Counting  forwards  and  backwards  by  intervals  of  1, 
2,  and  3  up  to  12.  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  up 
to  12. 

The  meaning  of  one-half  and  one-quarter  by  concrete  examples.  Easy 
problems  on  common  objects  or  on  the  tables  specified. 

Taslisa.— Money — 12  pence  =  Is.,  2  sixpences  =  Is.,  4  threepences=ls., 
2  halfpennies = Id.,  4  fartnings=ld. 

Time. — 7  days  1  week,  and  to  learn  the  names  of  the  days  in  order. 

Length.— \^  inches  =  1  foot,  3  feet  =  l  yard. 

Children  in  this  class  may  learn  to  count  forwards  to  100. 

(For  a  detailed  treatment  of  the  course,  teachers  are  referred  to  the 
Manual  of  Arithmetic,  Part  I.,  published  by  the  department.) 

Class  I. — The  nnmbern  from  1  to  100. — The  division  of  the  hundred  into 
tens  should  be  carefully  taught,  as  well  as  the  composition  of  every  num- 
ber up  to  a  hundred.  Thus  45  should  be  analysed  into  4  tens  and  5  ones  ; 
and  smiilarly  the  pupil  should  know  that  6  tens  and  4  ones  combined  make 
64.  In  the  first  instance  this  instruction  should  be  given  by  the  use  of 
objects,  diagrams^  or  number  pictures. 

Constant  practice  should  be  given  in  the  addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation, and  division  of  small  numbers,  special  attention  being  given  to  the 
various  combinations  under  20.  Exact  tens  should  also  be  dealt  with  orally 
in  addition,  subtraction,  kc.  It  is  as  easy  for  a  child  to  add  4  tens  and  5 
tens  as  to  add  4  and  5. 

It  is  recommended  that  practice  be  given  in  counting  forwards  and  back- 
wards by  intei;vals  of  2, 3,  4.  5,  and  10. 

Thorough  mastery  shoulcl  be  gained  of  the  multii)lication  and  division 
tables  as  uir  as  100.  In  connection  with  division  the  notion  of  fractional 
])arts  should  be  further  developed  (the  numerator  being  confined  to  unity 
and  only  concrete  examples  being  taken). 

Oral  practice  should  oe  given  in  adding  small  sums  of  money  under  a 
shilling. 

Written  arithmetic  vnW.  be  begun  in  this  class,  the  operations  being 
limited  to  numbers  below  100.  and  to  the  simple  rules,  with  the  following 
exception  :  the  pupils  shoula  learn  to  express  any  nmnber  of  shillings  up 
to  40  as  pounds  and  shillings,  and  pence  up  to  40  as  shillings  and  pence. 

The  process  followed  in  a  subtraction  sum  should  be  carefully  explained 
by  the  use  of  the  notation  box. 

Easy  problems  should  be  constantly  given,  involving  the  use  of  the  tables 
specifiea  below  ;  the  pupils  will  be  required  to  have  a  thorough  grasj)  of 
these  tables  in  the  concrete  where  possible. 

Tables.— i¥on^y. — 20  shillings  =  £1,  10s.  =  J,  5s.  =  J,  2s.  6d.  =  ^,  2s.  =  ^o  of 
£1.    Pence  table  to  40d. 

Tim^. — 24  hours  =  1  day,  12  months  (with  names)  =  1  year.  Names  of 
the  months  to  be  learned  m  order. 

Len^i.—2'2  yards  =  1  chain,  66  feet==l  chain,  6  feet=l  fathom. 

Weight— \6ozs.==\\h.,  28lbs.  =  lqr.,  4qrs.  =  ]cwt.,  20cwt.  =  l  ton. 

Cajoa^citj/.— 2  pints  ==  I  nuai-t,  4  quarts  =1  gallon. 

(The  course  lor  this  class  is  fully  treated  in  the  "  Teachers'  Manual  of 
Arithmetic,  Part  II."  Exercises  for  the  children  will  be  found  in  the 
Adelaide  Exercises  in  Arithmetic,  Nos.  1  and  2.  For  learning  tables  the 
use  of  the  Adelaide  Illustrated  Arithmetical  Tables  is  recommended.) 

Class  II.— The  numbers  from  1  to  1,000.— The  pupils  should  have  a  clear 
idea  of  the  meaning  of  all  numbers  up  to  1,000  ;  this  involves  the  analysis 
andsjmthesis  of  the  numbers.  A  concrete  representation  of  1,000  may  be 
given  by  the  use  of  a  diagram,  or  by  Sonnenscnein  s  apparatus. 

By  oral  questions  the  power  of  readily  adding,  subtracting,  multiplying, 
and  dividing  simple  numbers  will  be  developed,  either  with  easy  problems 
or  with  abstract  numbers.  Care  will  be  taken  to  see  that  the  pn>i>er 
methods  are  used  in  mental  as  distinguished  from  slate  work. 

(iVof^.— Exact  tons  or  hundreds  are  considered  to  be  "  simple  numbers.") 
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Special  attention  should  be  given  to  practice  in  mental  addition  of 
numbers  of  not  more  than  two  digits  ;  subtraction  of  similar  numbers  ;  and 
multiplication  of  similar  numbers  by  one  digit.  Oral  practice  should  also 
be  given  in  dealing  with  easy  money  questions  of  not  more  than  two  deno- 
minations. 

The  special  rule  should  be  taught  for  calculating  the  price  of  a  number  of 
dozens  at  so  many  {>ence  and  farthings  ;  and  vice  versd  frofn  the  price  of  & 
dozen  to  find  the  jjrice  of  one. 

Nearly  all  questions  worked  on  slates  by  Class  I.  are  suitable  for  mental 
work  in  Class  IL 

The  ordinary  rules  are  to  be  taught  for  working  sums  on  slates  in  the 
four  simple  rules,  but  no  number  dealt  with  need  exceed  1,000.  Multipli- 
cation by  easy  factors  should  be  taught ;  no  divisor  higher  than  12  need  be 
employed. 

A  lieginning  will  be  made  with  the  compound  rules  by  teaching  slate 
addition  and  subtraction  of  money  with  easy  sums.  (Not  more  than  five 
lines  of  addition  need  be  given.) 

The  knowledge  of  fractions  will  be  further  developed,  but  no  higher 
denominator  than  12  will  be  required.  The  process  employed  should  be 
such  as  can  be  clearly  comprehended  by  young  children  ;  for  instance,  three- 
fifths  should  be  obtained  bv  first  getting  cwie-fifth,  and  then  taking  three 
times  the  result.  It  will  be  better  to  make  all  questions  in  fractions  of  a 
concrete  nature. 

Elementary  lessons  will  be  given  in  finding  areas.  It  should  be  par- 
ticularly noted  that  the  first  questions  should  be  on  areas  which  can  be 
actually  ruled  out  on  the  slates  in  square  inches.  No  sums  should  be  given 
at  this  stage  which  would  involve  numbers  higher  than  can  be  brought 
concretely  before  the  mind — in  other  words,  it  should  be  possible  to  show 
the  area  dealt  with,  if  not  in  the  schoolroom  itself,  then  by  an  easy  diagram 
on  the  blackboard. 

The  use  of  the  notation  box  is  strongly  recommended  for  explaining  sums 
in  subtraction  and  division. 

Easy  problems  should  be  given  with  the  tables  specified  below. 

Tables. — The  multiplication  and  division  tables  as  far  as  12  times  12. 

Pence  table  as  far  as  lOOd. 

Tinie.^GO  sec,  =  I  minute,  60  min.  =  1  hour,  365,  or  366,  days = 1  year. 

[Note. — This  class  should  learn  practically  the  meaning  of  1.50,  3.46, 
«fec.,  ap]>lied  to  the  clock.] 

Lerufth.  —  bh  yards  =  1  rod,  4  rods  =  l  chain,  100  links  =  1  chain,  80 
chains  =  1  mife. 

Surface. — 144  sciuare  inches  =1  square  foot,  9  square  feet=l  square 
yard. 

ir^/fjrA^  -14lbs.  =  l  stone,  112lbs.  =  l  cwt.,  200lhs.  =  l  bag  of  flour. 
Palter.— 24  sheets  =  1  quire,  20  quires  =1  ream. 

(The  course  for  this  class  is  fully  treated  in  the  "  Teachers'  Manual  of 
Arithmetic,  Part  III."  Exercises  for  the  chUdren  will  be  found  in  the 
"  Adelaide  Exercises  in  Arithmetic,  Class  1 1.") 

Class  III. — The  numbers  frmn  1  to  1,000,000.— The  million  should  l>e 
explained  as  a  thousand  thousand,  and  it  should  also  be  analysed  into  tens, 
hundreds,  &c. 

Mental  arithmetic  will  continue  to  l>e  pi-actised.  As  a  general  rule  it  may 
now  consist  of  an  easier  form  of  the  sums  to  be  worked  on  the  slate  ;  or 
the  various  questions  worked  by  Class  II.  may  be  solved  by  Class  111. 
mentally,  the  sum  being  worked  orally  step  by  step. 

The  following  special  rules  should  be  carefully  taught : — Calculation  of 
prices  of  dozens,  scores,  and  grosses. 

Prices  involving  the  easier  aliquot  parts  of  the  sovereign  and  shilling  are 
to  l)e  calculated  mentally.    (Ex.  120  books  at  2s.  6d.,  360  pencils  at  3d.) 

Practice  in  fractions  should  be  continued,  denominator  not  to  exceed 
24.  In  this  connection  the  pupils  should  be  taught  the  meaning  of  the 
decimal  notation  'X\  '25,  and  75,  and  the  corresponding  values  in  vulgar 
fractions. 

Tlie  first  ideas  of  percentages  will  be  given.     Only  exact  hundreds  will 
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be  deaU  with,  and  the  percentages  used  will  be  10,  20,  25,  50,  and  75.  In 
addition  the  ordinary  percentages  used  in  trade  discount  (2j  and  5)  will  be 
learned,  and  will  be  shown  to  correspond  with  6d.  and  Is.  in  the  £  re- 
spectively. 

Practice  in  the  simple  rules  will  be  given,  with  numbers  not  exceeding'  a 
million. 

I\educHon  will  be  taught.  Easy  sums  will  be  given  in  the  four  comi)oun(l 
rules.  In  compound  multiplication  factors  will  be  required  up  to  144  only; 
in  compound  division  no  divisor  need  exceed  16. 

Small  bills  of  parcels  should  be  worked. 

The  pupils  will  also  be  taught  the  method  of  calculating  the  cubic  con- 
tents of  rectangular  solids.  The  sums  must  deal  with  the  objects  the 
children  see  around  them.  Diagrams  should  be  drawn  on  the  blackboard 
and  on  the  slates. 

Tables. — The  multiplication  and  division  tables  to  9  times  16. 

Extended  pence  and  shillings  tables  as  shown  in  the  "  Adelaide  Illus- 
trated Table  Book." 

Le7igth.—A0  poles =1  furlong,  8  furlongs =1  mile,  1,760  yards  =  1  mile. 

Snrfaee. — 10  square  chains  =  1  acre,  4,840  square  yards  =  1  acre,  640  acres 
=  1  square  mile. 

Solidity. — 1,728  cubic  inches  =  1  cubic  foot,  27  cubic  feet  =  l  cubic  yard. 

Weight, — 2,240lbs.  =  1  ton  generally,  but  2,000lb8.  =  1  ton  of  flour  or  chaft' ; 
1  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  l,000ozs.,  or  62ilbs. ;  a  gallon  of  water  weighs 
lOlbs. 

C'ayj^wifj/.— 2  gallons  =  1  peck,  8  gallons =1  bushel,  about  6j  gallons  of 
water  =  I  cubic  toot,  or  100  gallons  =  16  cubic  feet. 

Class  IV. — The  mental  arithmetic  in  this  class  will  follow  generally  the 
same  lines  as  explained  for  Class  III.,  such  additions  being  made  as  will 
suit  the  i^Titten  arithmetic  prescribed  below. 

The  pupils  will  be  expected  to  work  anv  ordinary  sums  in  the  simple  and 
coraiK)und  rules  and  reduction.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
worsing  out  of  household  accounts  and  ordinary  invoices. 

Work  in  mensuration  will  be  continued,  but  will,  as  a  rule,  be  confined 
to  such  calculations  as  might  occur  in  ordinary  life.  This  will  require  a 
knowledge  of  the  method  to  be  followed  in  calculating  the  areas  of  (1) 
rectangles,  (2)  four-sided  figures  with  two  sides  parallel,  (3)  triangles  with 
given  height. 

Mensuration  of  solids  is  chiefly  required  for  calculating  excavations,  and 
the  contents  of  tanks  and  dams.  Besides  the  ordinary  rectangular  solid,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  learn  to  calculate  the  contents  of  cylindrical  tanks. 
This  involves  a  study  of  the  circle,  and  the  pupils  should  learn  that  its  cir- 
cumference is  (nearly)  3|  times  the  diameter,  and  its  area  (nearly)  Z]  times 
the  square  oa  the  radius,  or  nearly  the  same  as  the  area  of  a  rectangle 
whose  width  is  half  the  circumference  and  height  the  radius.  The.se  facts 
must  be  demonstrated  experimentally  as  far  as  possible.  As  in  country 
districts  it  is  of  special  importance  to  be  able  to  calculate  the  contents  of 
dams  for  water  of  the  usual  shape,  a  siniple  method  of  doing  this  is  ex- 
plained in  the  Fducafion  Gazette  for  July,  1889,  page  69;  to  make  the 
operation  quite  clear,  a  paper  or  cardboard  model  will  be  required. 

All  sums  in  mensuration  should  be  illustrated  by  diagrams,  and  these 
should  be  drawn  (if  possible)  to  scale. 

The  study  of  simple  percentages  will  be  continued,  including  ordinary 
trade  discounts.  Simple  interest  should  be  taught ;  the  rates  may  be  con- 
finsd  to  2 ,  3,  4,  4i,  5,  6,  7,  7 J,  8,  and  10  per  cent,  and  the  periods  to  years, 
half-years  and  quarters. 

Ouestions  on  subjects  occurring  in  actual  life  may  be  given  to  be  worked 
by  first  principles  (unitary  method). 

The  ordinary  operations  for  adding,  subtracting,  multiplying,  and 
dividing  ea$y  vulgar  fractions  will  be  taught  Most  of  this  work  may  with 
advantage  be  given  orally. 

The  meaning  of  such  decimal  fractions  as  are  used  in  common  life 
should  be  taught. 

Tables.— All  the  ordinary  tiibles  a^  shown  in  the  "  Adelaide  lllusti-ated 
TstUe  Book.'' 
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Class  v.— Mental  arithmetic  will  be  given  as  before. 

Easy  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions  will  be  studied. 

In  connection  with  decimals  the  process  of  decimalising  money  at  sight 
should  be  taught,  and  also  contracted  multiplication.  These  processes 
should  be  applied  to  the  calculation  of  prices  and  other  applied  questions. 

Interest  will  be  more  fully  studied,  and  should  be  worted  by  decimals 
(to  four  places  only)  when  necessary. 

Proportion  is  to  be  learnt,  and  the  principles  of  the  rule  are  to  be 
explained. 

Square  root  and  its  applications  shoiild  be  known. 

Mensuration  as  appliea  to  common  life  is  to  be  fully  studied.  The  more 
exact  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter  of  a  circle  (3'146)  should 
be  employed  in  slate-work. 

8.  Geography. 

175.  General  Principles, — The  object  of  the  lessons  in  geography  is  to 
give  the  children  a  fair  general  knowledge  of  the  world  in  wnich  tney  live. 

It  is  too  often  the  custom  to  require  the  learning  of  a  great  many  names 
of  capes,  rivers,  mountains,  <fec.,  which  are  entirely  devoid  of  general 
interest.  Every  teacher  should  lay  it  down  as  a  fundamental  rule  never  to 
teach  the  name  of  any  place  unless  he  is  prepared  to  associate  it  with  some 
fact  of  interest. 

In  all  examinations  outline  maps  will  be  employed. 

Every  school  will  be  suppli»?d  with  (1)  a  compass,  (2)  a  glpbe,  (3)  the 
requisite  maps  with  names,  (4)  such  diagrams  as  may  be  necessary. 
Teachers  will  provide  their  own  outline  maps. 

The  instruction  will  begin  with  the  school  and  immediate  neighbourhood, 
and  be  gradually  extended,  so  as  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  world 
generally.  The  cnildren  should  not  be  taught  merely  the  topographer  of 
the  different  countries,  but  their  configuration,  climate,  and  productions, 
the  character  and  appearance  of  the  inhabitants,  their  occupations,  &c. 
Teachers  are  strongly  recommended  to  form  a  small  collection  of  pictures, 
which  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  use  in  giving  intelligent  and  lasting 
ideas  as  to  the  various  parts  of  the  world.  Old  numbers  of  the  Graphic^ 
Illustrated  Lond4m  Xetos^  and  other  periodicals  will  be  useful,  and  Messrs. 
Cassell  publish  many  excellent  illustrated  geographical  works. 

176.  Juni<yr  Dimsion. — The  first  notions  of  a  map  will  be  given  by 
making  a  plan  of  the  schoolroom.  This  is  to  be  drawn  to  scale  on  the 
blacklx)ard,  from  measurements  actually  taken  by  the  children.  In  the 
first  instance  the  board  should  be  laid  on  the  floor,  so  that  the  various  lines 
may  correspond  with  the  actual  directions.  When  the  plan  has  been  learnt 
in  this  way^  the  board  may  be  suspended  as  usual. 

The  cardinal  points  are  to  be  taught  by  observation  of  the  sun,  and  by 
the  compass,  by  actual  obser\'ation  the  cnildren  are  to  find  where  the  sun 
rises  ana  sets,  and  in  what  part  of  the  heavens  it  is  to  be  seen  at  mid-day. 
A  pole  (savj  six  feet  high)  should  be  set  up  in  the  playground,  and  the 
direction  of  its  shadow  at  noon  observed  for  a  few  days.  It  will  also  be 
useful  to  notice  the  length  of  its  shadow  at  mid-day  at  different  times  of 
the  year. 

It  should  be  noted  in  what  direction  the  neighbouring  houses  and  other 
prominent  objects  lie  from  the  school ;  a  plan  is  then  to  be  drawn  showing 
not  only  the  school  building,  but  the  houses,  roads,  and  other  objects  in  the 
immediate  vicinity^  and  the  children  should  be  exercised  in  stating  from 
the  plan  the  direction  of  these  objects  which  have  already  been  learnt  horn. 
actual  observation.  They  should  be  able  to  draw  a  plan  of  the  schoolroom 
on  squared  slates. 

This  class  will  learn  to  tell  the  hours  and  quarters  on  the  clock. 

Class  I. — The  elementary  notion  of  a  map  given  in  the  junior  division 
is  to  be  extended  till  the  pupils  understand  any  ordinary  map. 

Observation  of  the  neighbourhood  is  to  form  the  basis;  but  as  the 
facilities  for  this  observation  differ  so  much,  no  special  rules  can  be  laid 
down.  In  most  districts,  however,  it  will  be  possible  for  the  children  to 
learn  practically  the  meaning  of  a  majority  of  the  following  terms : — 
Koad,  railway,  plain,  hill,  range  of  hills,  valley,  creek  ;  and  in  others  ther« 
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may  be  added  sea,  sea  coast,  shore,  bay.  gulf,  strait,  peninsula,  isthmus, 
point,  cape  or  promontory,  river,  island,  lake. 

Whatever  can  be  notea  ojr  this  actual  observation  is  to  be  embodied  in  a 
rou^h  map  drawn  bit  by  bit  on  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher,  and  then 
copied  by  the  scholars. 

When  everything  possible  has  been  learnt  in  this  way,  the  teacher  must 
have  recourse  to  models.  A  single  lesson  in  the  playground,  with  a  few 
shovelfuls  of  sand  and  some  water,  will  give  the  pupils  fairly  clear  ideas  of 
the  meaning  of  all  such  terms  as  tney  have  not  been  able  to  learn  already 
by  observation.  When  the  model  nas  been  prepared,  the  children  should 
construct  a  map  of  it  under  the  guidance  of  tne  teadier. 

Maps  are  next  to  be  exhibited,  and  it  will  be  well  to  select  South 
Australia  first  because  the  position  of  the  school  can  be  roughly  indicated 
uiK)n  it  and  tne  new  ideas  thus  connected  with  the  old. 

The  learning  of  definitions  by  heart  is  not  to  be  allowed  till  the  children 
have  formed  clear  ideas  of  the  meaning  of  the  thing  defined  ;  indeed,  it 
will  often  be  found  that  they  will  make  tne  definitions  for  themselves. 

The  geography  of  the  neighbourhood  within  ten  miles  of  the  school  is  to 
be  thoroughly  learned.  This  includes  not  merely  the  ability  to  point  out 
places  on  the  map,  but,  in  addition,  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  the  country,  the  occupations  of  the  people,  the  different  town- 
ships and  modes  of  access  to  them.  Thus  the  children  in  country  townships 
when  in  the  playground  should  be  able  to  tell  whither  any  road  leads,  what 
creeks  it  crosses,  what  are  the  principal  buildings  on  the  way,  and  so  forth. 
The  plan  of  the  district  referred  to  is  to  be  in  every  school. 

Elementary  ideas  of  the  earth,  sun,  and  moon  are  to  be  given  to  this 
class,  as  follows : — 

The  earth  is  a  globe  travelling  round  a  much  larger  globe  called  the  sun 
(relative  sizes).  From  the  sun  we  get  light  and  heat.  The  moon  is  a 
smaller  globe  travelling  round  the  earth  (relative  sizes).  Actual  observa- 
tion of  the  appearance  of  the  new  and  full  moon,  noting  the  number  of 
davs  from  one  full  moon  to  the  next. 

Note  the  position  of  the  school  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  globe. 

Class  II. — The  general  geography  of  South  Australia,  as  follows:— 
Position  on  the  globe,  and  with  reference  to  neighbouring  colonies.  Length 
and  breadth,  illustrated  by  comparison  with  distances  known  to  the 
children  ;  area,  illustrated  in  a  similar  way. 

General  character  of  outline  and  surface.  The  gulfs  and  their  relation 
to  trade.  Straits  and  trafiic  through  them.  Agricultural  and  pastoral 
country. 

Principal  ranges.  Mount  Lofty  range  and  continuations  ;  general  direc- 
tion N.  and  S.  The  coast  district.  Murray  Flats.  The  Hummocks. 
Flinders  range.    Gawler  ranges. 

Rivers. — Tne  Murray.  Rivers  from  the  Mount  Lofty  ranges.  Creeks  of 
the  Northern  plains. 

Lakes. — Their  general  character. 

Ca/>es.—As  landmarks  and  guides  for  ships. 

Occufxitions  of  the  People, — Agriculture  in  its  various  branches. 

Market  gardens. 

Wool -growing. 

Mining. — Where  carried  on. 

Manumctures.-  -WTiat  they  are  and  where  carried  on. 

Other  industries,  as  bark-stripping. 

Internal  Trade.— By  the  gulfs,  by  railway,  by  road,  and  by  the  Murray. 

Principal  lines  of  railway,  witn  their  junctions ;  ports  which  they  feed  ; 
productions  carried. 

Intercolonial  2Va^.— Steamers,  and  what  they  carry. 

Foreign  Trade. — By  sailing  vessels  and  steamers  ;  what  they  earry  each 
way. 

The  principal  tele^ph  lines  and  their  uses. 

Climate,  characteristic  plants,  and  animals. 

Principal  towns  and  positions. 

General  division  of  the  world  into  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  Austral- 
asia, Polynesia.    The  great  oceans. 
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The  five  iones  :  their  climate,  animals,  and  plants  characteristic  of  each, 
e.^.,  regions  of  pines,  rye,  wheat,  maize,  rice ;  habitat  of  the  polar  bear, 
reindeer,  whale,  buffalo,  camel,  elephant,  lion,  tiger,  ostrich. 

Class  III. — The  general  geography  of  AuHtralia,  Tasmania,  and  New 
Zealand  treated  similarly  to  the  geography  of  South  Australia  in  the  second 
class. 

The  principal  differences  between  the  great  divisions  of  the  world 
repeatea  and  further  illustrated. 

The  different  races  of  mankind  and  where  they  live. 

Proofs  of  the  roundness  of  the  earth  •  its  circumference  and  diameter, 
illustrated  by  comparison  with  known  distances  and  by  length  of  time 
taken  to  travel  round  it ;  its  motion  round  the  sun  and  on  its  own  axis. 
The  year  :  day  and  night. 

Class  IV. — l)utlines  of  the  general  geography  of  the  world.  Compara- 
tive size  and  distance  of  the  sun  and  moon  ;  the  seasons  ;  the  equator, 
longitude,  and  latitude  ;  differences  of  time ;  eclipses  of  the  sun  ana 
moon. 

Class  V. — General  geography  of  the  world,  with  special  jwrtion  more 
thoroughly  studied,  by  preference,  in  some  suitable  booK  of  travel. 

The  outlines  of  physical  geography  :  the  earth's  form  and  motion  ;  the 
sua  ;  the  moon  ana  its  phases. 

The  atmosphere  :  its  composition,  height,  pressure,  moisture  (rain,  hail, 
snow,  dew),  movements. 

The  sea  :  its  composition,  divisions  ;  its  bed,  movements,  ice. 

1'he  land  :  its  relief  ;  changes  in  its  surface,  how  effectecl.  Action  of  the 
atmosphere^  the  sea,  rain,  rivers,  glaciers,  frost,  volcanoes. 

Sprnigs,  brooks,  rivers,  lakes,  and  inland  seas. 

Tnc  distribution  of  plants  and  animals. 

9.    History. 

177.  Gemral  Principles. — All  that  is  required  is  to  give  the  children  a 
fair  general  outline  of  the  course  of  English  history,  without  minute 
details.  The  biographies  of  great  men  may  be  studied  with  advantage, 
and  many  useful  moral  lessons  may  be  drawn  from  them.  Such  practical 
examples  of  heroism,  self-sacrifice,  or  unflinching  devotion  to  diity  will 
produ<^  a  deep  impression. 

It  is,  of  course,  underst(XKl  that  nothing  must  be  said  wl  ich  would  hurt 
the  religious  feelings  of  any  of  the  j)upils  or  of  their  parents. 

178.  Classes  II.  and  III.— Interesting  stories  from  English  history  will 
be  told  to  these  classes.  By  reference  to  the  Historical  Cliart  published  by 
the  Department  an  idea  should  be  given  of  the  time  at  whicn  each  event 
occurred. 

Classes  IV.  and  V.  should  obtain  a  fair  general  knowledge  of  the  most 
important  events  in  English  history.    Chart  to  )>e  referred  to  as  before. 

10.  S/}fciaI  Lessons. 

\TJ.  In  addition  to  the  regular  coui*se  of  instruction  in  elementary 
subjects,  it  is  expected  that  in  all  schools  special  lessons  will  be  given  to 
develop  the  iiowers  of  observation  and  manual  facility. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  prescribe  any  special  course,  because  what  is  suit- 
able for  one  school  and  one  teacher  may  be  <|uite  inapplicable  in  other 
cases.  One  general  principle  may,  howevei,  be  laid  down— that  mere  word 
lessons  will  not  be  deemed  to  comply  with  this  regulation.  Talks  on 
scientific  subjects,  if  unaccompanied  by  experiments,  are  of  very  doubtful 
utility,  as  are  also  .such  lessons  in  natural  history  as  do  not  deal  in  the 
main  with  facts  which  may  be  observed  by  the  children  themselves. 

The  lower  clas.ses  may  with  advantage  be  exercised  in  such  work  as  is 
de^ribed  in  Kindergarten  manuals.  For  instance,  thev  may  be  taught  to 
form  ornamental  designs  with  thin  sticks  or  squares  of  coloured  paper,  to 
fold  and  cut  paper,  to  make  models  of  objects  in  clay  or  card,  or  by  what  is 
known  as  "  pea  work.'* 

Teachers  who  have  no  .scientific  knowledge  may  give  lessons  to  the 
higher  clas.ses  in  practical  work  (»f  a  more  advanced  kind.  Thus  models  of 
geometrical  .solids  nmy  be  made  with  pa|>er  or  cardboard,  the  ]>lan8  for 
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which  may  be  prepared  during  the  drawing  lesson.  Some  teachers  will 
devote  the  time  for  these  lessons  to  carpentry,  others  to  practical  gardening 
or  farming,  care  being  taken  that  the  children  leam  the  principles  as  well 
as  the  practice.  In  girls' schools  cookery  may  be  taken.  It  is  mtended  to 
allow  the  fullest  liberty  to  teachers,  subject  only  to  the  approval  of  the 
inspector. 

In  town  schools  much  of  the  above  work  could  not  be  introduced,  but 
there  are  greater  facilities  for  giving  lessons  in  elementary  science  Here, 
again,  teachers  will  choose  for  themselves  the  subjects  tney  feel  they  can 
tieat  most  effectively,  always  remembering  that  the  lessons  must  be  lessons 
iu  observation  and  inference. 

At  least  two  lessons  a  week  should  be  given  in  all  classes,  except  to  girls 
learning  sewing,  for  whom  one  will  be  suiSicient. 

11.  Needlework. 

180.  Gensral  /mttnictiom — (1.)  The  children  in  all  classes  are  to  be 
prepared  to  fix  their  own  work.  (2.)  Plain  garments  are  preferred.  The 
use  of  cheai>  trimming  of  inferior  tiuality  should  especially  oe  discouraged. 
{:*.)  In  any  case  in  which  it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  inspector 
that  it  has  been  imi)ossible  to  prejiare  a  garment,  a  suitable  sample  ot  work 
may  \>e  substitutea.  (4.)  The  kititting  specified  for  the  different  classes 
may  be  omitted  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 

181.  Junior  Diviman.— To  learn  to  thread  a  neetUe  and  to  fold  a  hem 
on  pajier. 

Class  I.  Sim]>le  hemming  with  coloured  cottons,  showing  the  joining  of 
threads. 

Class  II.— Hemming,  oversewing,  and  felling,  or  running  and  felling, 
\i4th  coloured  cotton.  To  show  a  pillow-case,  a  child's  pinafore,  or  any 
garment  which  can  be  completed  by  tne  alK)ve  stitches,  the  work  to  l»e  fixed 
by  the  child. 

Class  III.— Hemming,  oversewing  and  felling,  or  running  and  felling, 
gathering,  stroking,  and  stitching  with  coloured  cotton.     To  show  apron 

Eleated  or  gathered  into  a  bind,  or  other  garment  which  can  be  completed 
y  the  above  stitches,  the  work  to  be  fixed  by  the  child. 

Knitting  with  two  needles  a  plain  strip. 

Darning. — To  leam  the  double  stitch  on  cheesecloth. 

Class  IV. — As  before,  with  greater  skill,  and  in  addition  to  set  gathers 
into  a  band,  to  make  button-holes,  and  sew  on  buttons  and  tapes.  To  show 
a  plain  nightshirt,  nightgown,  j)etticoat,  or  other  garment  which  can  be 
completed  by  the  above  stitches,  the  work  to  be  fixed  by  the  child. 

Knitting — Pair  of  cuffs,  or  other  article  of  equal  difficulty. 

learning — To  darn  hole  in  webbing. 

To  be  able  to  draw  to  scale  patterns  of  any  under  garment.    " 

Class  V. — As  before,  and  in  addition,  patching  on  calico  and  on  flannel ; 
coral  stitch.  To  show  any  carment  which  requires  all  ordinary  stitchee, 
the  work  to  be  fixed  by  the  child. 

Knitting  pairs  of  socks  or  stockings. 

To  cut  out  any  ordinary  under  garment. 

12.  Drill. 

182.  General  Principles. — Lessons  in  drill  should  be  frequent,  short,  and 
spirited.  They  should  be  given  in  the  playgiound,  except  when  the 
weather  is  unfavourable ;  and  if  properly  managed  they  will  always  be 
popular.  -   -  -      -  . 

To  teach  drill  successfully,  the  closest  attention  to  every  minute  detail  is 
as  necessary  as  in  conducting  a  writing  lesson.  It  not  only  assists  in  de- 
veloping intelligence  and  smartness,  but  its  importance  as  an  aid  towards 
inculcating  habits  of  steadiness,  attention,  and  a  ready  and  implicit 
obedience  cannot  l)e  overestimated  It  should  always  be  employed  in 
directing  class  movements. 

On  the  entrance  of  any  visitor  all  work  should  be  stopped  at  the  teacher's 
word  of  command,  and  the  children  should  rise,  as  a  kind  of  salutation  as 
well  as  a  mark  ot*  respect.  When  an  inspector  visits  the  school  the  boys 
may  I>e  also  directed  to  salute  in  the  usual  way,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
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this  latter  practice  should  not  be  followed  when  boya  meet  their  teacher  in 
the  street. 

183.  A  Handbook  of  Dnll  and  Calisthenics  will  be  issued  shortly^  and 
the  particulars  of  the  exercise  to  be  taken  by  each  class  will  be  published 
in  the  Education  Gazette. 

Musical  drill  is  specially  recommended  for  girls  and  infants. 
Until  the  handbook  is  published  the  course  prescribed  in  the  Regulations 
of  1885  will  remain  in  force. 

184.  In  schools  where  arms  have  been  provided,  the  carbine  squad  is  to 
be  taught  the  manual  and  firing  exercises,  and  full  company  drill. 

13.  Drawing. 

185.  Elementary  drawing  will  be  taught  to  all  classes.  The  actual 
work  to  be  done  will  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in  the  Education 
Gazette. 

14.  Singing. 

186.  Singing  is  required  to  be  taught  in  all  schools.  The  actual  work 
to  be  done  will  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in  the  Education  Gazette. 

B. — Infant  Schools. 

187.  The  pro^mme  of  work  specified  for  the  Junior  Division  applies 
also  to  children  in  an  infant  school. 

188.  The  other  arrangements  of  the  school  will  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  ivssistant  in  charge.  It  is,  however,  expected  that  (1)  singing  and 
the  recitation  of  easy  poetrjr,  (2)  suitable  physical  exercises,  and  (3)  occupa- 
tions for  the  hands  of  the  kind  kno^^-n  as  Kindergarten  exercises,  will  form 
an  important  part  of  every  day's  work.  Musical  drill  is  strongly 
recommended. 

C— Advanced  Schools  for  Girls. 

189.  All  candidates  for  admission,  except  those  who  have  passed  through 
the  fourth  class  in  a  public  or  provisional  school,  will  be  required  to  pass 
an  examination  in — 

fa)  Beading,  Royal  Reader,  No.  4,  or  equivalent. 

ll)  Dictation,  from  the  same. 

[c)  Anthmeticj  the  simple  and  compound  rules. 

190.  The  course  of  study  will  comprise  the  asual  branches  of  an  English 
education,  French  and  German,  drawing,  class  singing,  and  elementary 
natural  science ;  and  the  more  advanced  pupils  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
commencing  the  study  of  Latin  and  mathematics. 

191.  All  the  pupils  will  be  required  to  follow  the  prescribed  course. 
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APPENDIX  B. 
EXAMINATION  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  COMPULSORY  STANDARD. 

A. — Examination  of  Schools. 

192.  There  shall  be  an  annual  examination  of  all  schools  which  shall  hare 
been  established  for  not  less  than  nine  months. 

193.  No  teacher  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  result  of  an  examina- 
tion, unless  he  or  she  has  been  in  charge  of  the  school  for  at  least  six 
months. 

194.  Teachers  will  be  allowed  to  withdraw  children  whose  names  have 
not  been  on  the  books  for  at  least  three  months,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  junior 
division,  for  at  least  six  months  before  the  day  of  examination. 

195.  The  inspectors  are  empowered  to  exempt  other  children  if  it  shall 
appear  that  there  are  satisfactory  reasons  therefor. 

196.  Marks  will  be  awarded  to  each  child  examined  according  to  the 
following  plan  : — 


Subject. 

Maximum  marks  obtainable  by  each  child 

examined. 

J.  D. 

I. 

XL 

in. 

IV. 

V. 

Reading 

Spelling 

Writing 

Arithmetio         

Language 

Drawing 

Needlework        

2 

1 
2 

1 

2 
2 
2 

4 

2 

1 

2 
2 
2 

4 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

4 

2     . 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

1 
« 
2 
3 
2 

197.  Five  per  cent,  of  the  total  marks  obtainable  on  individual  exami- 
nation may  be  allowed  for  each  of  the  following : — (1)  Geography, 
^2)  History  (and  Language  in  the  Junior  and  First  ClassesX  (3)  roetry, 
(4),  Special  and  Moral  Lessons,  (5)  Singing,  (6)  Discipline  and  order,  (7) 
Drill. 

198.  The  exact  marks  awarded  to  each  school  for  each  of  these  branches 
will  be  fixed  at  the  discretion  of  the  inspector. 

199.  In  readinjg  one  mark  will  be  given  for  the  bare  pass,  and  the  other 
for  good  expression  and  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter. 

200.  One  mark  will  be  given  for  spelling  tested  by  dictation,  and  the 
second  mark  for  a  properly  Kept  book,  in  which  throughout  the  scnool  year 
the  spelling  has  been  taught  b^  dictation  and  tran8cri|)tion. 

201.  In  writincr,  one  mark  will  be  allotted  to  transcription,  and  one  to  a 
finished  copybook. 

202.  In  oniwing  marks  will  be  given  for  finished  books,  and  also  for 
separate  exercises  done  on  the  day  of  examination. 

203.  In  arithmetic  the  marks  will  be  divided  between  the  mental  and 
written  work.  Unless  the  separate  steps  of  the  process  are  shown  where 
necessary  work  will  not  be  accepted  even  if  correct. 

204.  Discipline  and  order  will  include  the  proper  preparation  and  obser- 
vance of  the  time-table  and  programmes  of  lessons,  and  the  proper  keeping 
of  thd  various  school  records. 

2bb.  In  infant  schools  marks  trill  be  awarded  on  examination  a&  f or  a 
Jimior  Division.    Ten  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  marks  obtainable 
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by  individual  examination  will  be  assigned  to  each  of  the  exercises  specified 
in  Regulation  188. 

206.  At  the  close  of  the  examination  the  inspector  will  mark  the  names 
of  such  children  as  in  his  opinion  should  be  promoted,  and  the  teacher 
will  be  required  to  present  these  children  in  a  higher  class  at  the  next 
examination.  As  a  general  rule,  no  child  under  the  age  of  seven  vears  will 
be  promoted  by  the  insj)ector  from  the  junior  division.  Any  child  may  be 
promoted  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 

207.  A  full  reiwrt  of  the  annual  examination  will  be  forwarded  to  each 
teacher,  and  it  is  to  be  fastened  in  the  inspector's  register  immediately  it  is 
received. 

208.  Any  teacher  who  may  have  reason  to  complain  of  the  manner  in 
which  an  examination  has  been  conducted  must  ret)ort  the  circumstances 
within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  conclusion  thereor. 

209.  Should  any  special  circumstances  have  injuriously  affected  the 
school,  and  therefore  caused  the  percentage  to  be  lower  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been,  such  circumstances  may  be  reiK)rted  in  writing  by  th^ 
head  teacher  within  seven  days  of  the  examination. 

210.  At  the  close  of  each  year  the  schools  shall  be  arranged  in  classes. 

211.  The  basis  of  classification  shall  be  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars  as 
shown  by  the  annual  examination,  but  the  inspectors  shall  consider  each 
case  on  its  merits.  The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  required  as  a 
rule  for  each  class,  but  the  classification  may  be  altered  if  it  shall  a^^}H?Hr 
that  any  subject  has  been  neglected,  or  that  the  i)ercent«^e  does  not  fairly 
represent  the  condition  of  the  schcx)l. 


Class. 

Percentage  obtained  by 
the  School. 

Class. 

Percentage  obtained  by 
the  School. 

A. 
B. 
C. 

•    Above  75 

) 

D. 
E. 
F. 

70  and  below  75 

(H)  and  Ijelow  70 

Below  00 

212.  No  school  will  be  placed  in  Class  A  unless  its  condition  is  excellent 
in  every  respect  as  regards  discipline  and  order,  teaching,  and  moral  tone. 
The  same  factors  will  be  taken  into  considemtion  in  awarding  a  school  a 
position  in  Class  B. 

213.  The  proposed  classification  of  each  school  shall  be  notified  in  the 
J'Jcbuntion  Gaiet**'^  and  seven  days  shall  l>e  allowed  for  an  appeal  to  the 
Minister,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

B. — Compulsory  Standard. 

214.  Evei*y  child  who  shall  have  passed,  before  an  insi»ector  of  schools 
an  examination  in  reading,  writing  (mduding  dictiition),  ami  arithmetic,  :is 
specified  for  the  fourth  class,  shall  receive  a  certificate  of  having  passed  the 
comjnilsory  standard. 

Annual  Examination  of  Schools,  1898. 

The  following  notes  and  instructions  are  printed  for  the  guidance  of 
teachers  ;  all  previous  instructions  are  cancelled. 

The  unnual  examinations  will  begin  on  April  18th,  and,  under  ordinary 
circumstiiuces,  will  Ik?  held  within  two  weeks  of  the  date  of  the  pi-evious 
examination.  > 

Xo  a]>plication  must  1>c  nuulo  to  the  lnsi»ector  for  the  exemption  of 
children  oji  the  jt(i*ountl  of  irregular  attendance  if  during  the  ru'evious  year 
thev  were  examined  in  any  school  under  the  Department  in  the  same  class, 
antf  special  note  is  to  Ije  ta^ken  of  directions  given  in  the  notice  of  examina- 
tion  as  to  the  preparation  of  lists  of  names  for  exeniption. 

The  attention  of  teachers  is  also  directed  to  KejB^ulations  No.  194  to 
KcJ.  206,  .publi^#t  in  the  January,  1894,  Gazette,  especially  to  the  reRtrjction 
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^aced  by  Regulation  194  on  the  withdrawal  of  children  -  from  the  Infant 
Department  or  Junior  Division  if  they  have  attended  some  other  school 
before  the  one  in  which  they  are  to  be  examined. 

Reading. 

The  first  mark  will  be  given  for  accuracy.  All  vulgarisms  will  be  counted 
as  mistakes,  e.g. — gtt  for  (jet^  sor  for  $aif\  cfettiv!  Tor  getfuig^  situftn*  for 
singing,  notkiiik  for  not/ling^  chimley  for  chimney^  suddently  for  »uddenly^ 
Oft  foi  Oik.    Omission  of  the  aspirate  will  always  count  as  a  mistake. 

In  all  classes  above  the  First  tne  second  mark  will  be  ijiven  for  expression 
and  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  subiect  matter.  Particular  stress  is  laid 
on  good  expression  and  emphasis,  ana  if  the  reading  is  clearly  poor  in  these 
respects  only  one  mark  can  be  obtained ;  if  it  is  only  moderate,  but  the 
sense  of  the  passage  is  well  understood,  the  second  mark  may  still  be 
gained. 

With  fair  teaching  and  average  children  it  should  not  take  more  than  six 
months  to  learn  the  Reading  Sheets,  and  about  the  same  time  for  the 
►Second  Primer.  This  will  not  be  done  by  repeating  the  lesson  over  and 
over  again  till  the  children  are  sick  of  it^  but  by  first  giving  them  the  power 
to  make  out  the  words  for  themselves  by  combining  sounds,  and  then  by 
reading.  Experience  shows  that  the  majority  of  teachers  altogether  under- 
estimate the  value  of  making  every  child  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
sound  of  every  consonant,  vowel,  diphthong,  and  combination.  If  this  be 
done  the  power  to  read  will  come  almost  spontaneously. 

It  is  hot  necessary  to  wait  till  every  child  knows  every  word  on  the  page. 
Read  to  the  end  of  the  book,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  words  have  b^n 
repeated  so  often  that  most  of  them  have  been  picked  up.  Then  go  back 
again  to  the  b^^ning  of  the  book,  and  read  it  over  a  second  time.  If  any 
specially  dull  children  want  further  practice  let  them  have  it,  but  do  not 
keep  the  others  back. 

No  objection  will  be  raised  to  the  occasional  employment  of  elder 
children  in  hearing  the  reading  of  the  Juniors  and  First  Class,  but  any  such 
temoorary  monitors  must  themselves  have  been  taught  how  to  form  words 
by  tne  combination  of  sounds. 

Junior  Division.— The  regulations  provide  for  an  upper  and  lower 
standard. 

The  Upper  Division  consists  of  children  whose  SLge  is  not  less  than  six 
years  ana  six  months,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  they  were  not  on  the  roll 
of  any  school  under  the  Dei)artment  at  the  date  of  the  previous  annual 
examination  of  the  school  now  attended. 

Standards.— For  the  first  mark,  the  Ix)wer  Division  will  read  six  words 
correctly  out  of  eight  from  the  Adelaide  Reading  Sheets  or  Primer  I.,  new 
edition,  at  option  of  Inspe<*tor.  The  lJpi)er  Division  will  read  two  lines 
from  Primer  II.,  with  not  more  than  one  error.  The  second  mark,  in  both 
divisions  of  the  class,  will  be  awarded  (I)  for  reading  new  words  made  by 
the  combinations  of  the  sounds  illustrated  by  their  respective  Primers  : 
(2)  for  making  new  or  old  words  of  a  similar  kind  with  loose  letters.  If 
the  Inspector  thinks  the  class  large  enough,  it  will  l>e  divided  into  two 
parts,  and  whilst  some  are  making  up  wovds  with  their  letters,  others  will 
be  tested  in  reading  fresh  words.  The  whole  class  will  also  be  tested  in 
the  drawing  copies  on  which  the  teaching  is  to  be  based. 

Class  I. — CTiildren  must  read  both  the  Adelaide  Introductory  Reader  and 
Nelson's  First  Royal  Reader,  new  series. 

Standards. — For  the  first  mark,  four  lines  to  be  read,  with  not  more  than 
one  error.  To  obtain  the  second  mark  the  words  must  be  fairly  grouped.  It 
should  be  specially  noted  that  fluent  reading  requires  a  to  be  pronounce<l 
short,  not  like  ay  ;  and  that  similarly  thr  is  not  to  be  pronounced  thee 
except  before  a  vowel;  further,  "that  no  pause  is  allowable  between  the 
Article  and  its  noun. 

Class  n. — First  mark,  five  lines  from  Royal  Reader  II.,  new  ^ries ;  not 
more  than  one  error.  Second  mark,  for  expression  and  comprehension,  as 
explained  above.  Teachers  who  wish  to  ur,c  Class  III.  Children's  Hmir  in 
addition  may  do  so.    It  is  contemplated  in  1^99  and  follewing  years  to 
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examine  in  those  portions  of  Class  III.  Children's  Hour  specially  written 
for  Class  II. 

Class  III.— First  mark,  to  read  nine  lines  from  either  Children's  ffonr 
for  Class  III.  for  the  school  year  1897-8,  or  from  Tanner's  Alphabet  of  the 
Principles  of  Agriculture,  with  not  more  than  one  error.  The  Inspector 
will  decide  which  children  will  read  in  each  book.  Second  mark,  for  ex- 
pression and  comprehension,  as  explained  above. 

Class  rV. — First  mark,  to  read  with  fair  fluency  eight  lines  from  the 
Children's  Hour  of  1897-8,  taking  only  those  months  which  comi>rise  the 
school  year ;  not  more  than  one  error.  Second  mark  will  be  given  for 
expression  and  comprehension,  as  explained  above. 

Class  V. — For  the  first  mark,  the  children  will  be  tested  by  a  passage 
taken  from  the  Children's  Hour  or  the  special  reading  book  used  by  the 
class,  and  any  other  passage  chosen  by  the  Inspector  from  any  suitable 
work.  Not  less  than  six  lines  will  be  read,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Inspector. 
For  the  second  mark,  as  in  Classes  II.,  III.,  and  IV. 

Spelling. 

Class  I. — First  mark  will  be  'given  for  spelling  correctly  on  slates  from 
dictation  four  out  of  six  words  cnosen  from  the  Adelaide  Si)elling  Book, 
Part  II.,  and  the  introductory  Reader.  In  this  class  the  transition  will  be 
made  from  the  sound  of  the  letter  to  its  name.  Words  may  be  spelt  at  first 
by  both  methods. 

The  second  mark  will  be  given  for  "  First  Transcription  Books,"  written 
throughout  the  school  year  under  the  rules  given  below,  except  that  no 
dictation  will  be  required.  The  regulations  now  require  that  these  books 
shall  be  written  in  Class  I.  throughout  the  year,  but  in  the  earlier  months 
the  transcription  may  be  from  the  hkickboard^  and  in  pencil  if  the  teacher 
prefers  it,  and  one  lesson  need  not  extend  beyond  half  a  page.  During  the 
last  six  months  of  the  school  year  there  must  be  one  lesson  on  a  page,  as  in 
Class  IL,  the  writing  must  be  done  with  pen  and  ink,  and  it  must  be  true 
transcription  direct  from  the  Reading  Book ;  the  long  letters  may  have 
loops  or  otherwise  at  teacher's  option. 

WoTB. — The  blackboard  may  be  used  for  teaching  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Class  II.— First  mark,  three  lines  on  paper  from  the  Reading  Book ;  all 
the  stops  will  be  dictated.  Two  errors  in  spelling  will  fail.  Second  mark  : 
This  will  be  gained  by  showing  all  the  dictation  and  transcription  books 
written  during  the  year.  These  books  must  strictly  comply  with  the  rules 
given  below. 

Class  III. — First  mark,  about  eight  lines  on  paper  from  Class  III. 
Children's  Hmir  of  the  current  school  year  will  be  dictated.  The  children 
will  be  told  when  a  sentence  is  completed,  and  must  supply  the  proper 
stops,  as  laid  down  in  the  Language  Standard.  Two  errors  in  spelling  will 
fail.    Second  mark,  as  in  Class  II. 

Class  rV. — First  mark,  about  eight  lines  on  paper  from  the  Children's 
Hour  of  the  current  school  year.  The  children  \\i\\  be  told  when  a  sen- 
tence is  completed,  and  must  supply  the  proper  stops.  Two  errors  in 
spelling  will  fail.    Second  mark  as  in  Class  II. 

Class  V. — First  mark  :  Passages  equivalent  to  about  twelve  lines  in 
Class  IV.  Children's  Hour  will  be  given  on  paper  from  any  book,  but  no 
technical  or  unusual  words  will  be  allowed.  No  stops  will  be  dictated. 
Two  errors  in  spelling  will  fail.  Second  mark,  as  m  Class  II.,  but  the 
books  must  contain  only  dictation. 

Dictation  and  Transcription  Books. 

The  following  are  the  rules  under  which  these  books  are  to  be  written  : — 

1.  The  book  is  to  be  regularly  written  in  throughout  the  school  year,  as 
the  mark  is  for  the  systematic  teaching  of  spelling. 

2.  The  dictation  and  transcription  are  to  follow  in  consecutive  order  as 
they  have  been  done  in  school 

3.  There  mbfet  be  nothing  else  in  the  book. 
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4.  Each  lessen  is  to  be  begun  at  the  top  of  a  fresh  page,  and  the  date  is 
to  be  written  by  the  pupU  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  space  is  not  wasted  by  making  the  lesson  occupy  a  page,  and 
only  a  few  lines  of  the  next  page. 

5.  The  errors  are  to  be  marked  by  the  teacher*,  with  coloured  ink  or  pencil, 
and  the  lesson  at  once  initialled. 

6.  The  corrections  are  to  be  written  by  the  pupU  at  the  foot  of  the  lesson 
before  the  next  lesson  is  written. 

7.  All  lessons  are  to  be  of  fair  length.  If  they  are  habitually  made  too 
short  the  books  will  not  be  passed. 

8.  Strict  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  character  of  the  writing,  and  the 
general  neatness  of  the  book,  as  well  as  to  the  careful  marking  of  errors  by 
the  teacher,  and  correction  of  them  by  the  children.  The  writing  should 
be  bold,  and  of  the  same  standard  of  excellence  as  copybook  toritingy  allow- 
ance being  made  for  the  fact  that  there  is  no  copy,  and,  in  the  case  of  dic- 
tation^ for  a  somewhat  higher  rate  of  speed. 

9.  In  Class  II.  it  should  be  particularly  observed  that  the  transcription 
is  to  be  in  small  hand,  i,e,,  loops  are  to  be  made  on  the  letters  6,  L  /,  etc. 
The  letter  d  should  not  touch  the  upper  line,  but  only  go  about  three-tourths 
of  the  way ;  the  letter  t  half  the  distance. 

10.  German-ruled  books  are  to  be  used  in  Class  II.  (size  of  writing,  A 
of  an  inch),  and  Class  III.  (size  of  writing  i  of  an  inch).  For  Classes  I V. 
and  V^plain  exercise  books,  with  lines  ^V  ^^  ^.n  inch  apart. 

11.  The  transcription  and  dictation  will  consist  of  passages  from  the 
reading  prescribed  for  the  class,  but  a  few  separate  words  may  be  written 
at  the  end  of  the  lesson. 

12.  No  lesson  must  be  written  in  these  books  out  of  time-table  hours,  ex- 
cept, of  course,  when  an  unsatisfactory  exercise  has  to  be  re- written,  nor 
must  any  lessons  prescribed  on  the  time-table  be  omitted. 

Writing. 

Jwnior  Division.— One  mark ;  to  write  not  less  than  five  easy  words 
selected  from  Primer  I.  on  slates  (ruled  with  lines  g  of  an  inch  apart),  from 
a  copy  on  a  blackboard.    Capital  I  roust  be  used. 

Class  I.— First  mark  :  To  transcribe  on  a  leaf  of  the  transcription  book 
a  passage  from  the  Beading  Book  of  about  two  lines.  All  the  capitals  will 
be  required  in  this  class,  and  the  children  must  write  their  names.  Second 
mark :  CJopybooks  A,  B,  and  C,  consecutively  written,  as  per  instructions 
below. 

Class  II.— First  mark  :  To  transcribe  a  passage  from  the  Reading  Book 
on  a  leaf  of  the  Transcription  Book,  with  correct  spelling,  punctuation,  and 
capitals.  Second  mark  :  To  show  Copybooks  D,  E,  andT,  consecutively 
written,  as  per  instructions  below. 

Class  m.— First  mark,  as  in  Class  II.  Second  mark :  To  show  Copy- 
books G,  H,  and  K,  consecutively  written,  aa  per  instructions  below. 

aass  rV.  First  mark,  as  in  Class  11.  Poetry  will  be  selected.  Second 
mark :  To  show  C>)pybooks  L,  M,  and  N,  consecutively  written,  as  per  in- 
structions below. 

Class  v.— One  mark  only.  To  show  the  Copybooks  O  that  have  been 
regularly  written  in  during  the  school  year. 

(Copybooks. 

1.  These  must  be  bond  fide  those  used  in  the  school. 

2.  No  lesson  must  be  written  in  them  except  as  shown  on  the  time-table, 
nor  must  any  lessons  shown  on  the  timetable  be  omitted.  Books  written 
up  for  the  examination  will  not  be  accepted.  k^i^„ 

3.  The  date  is  to  be  written  by  the  pupd.sX  the  close  of  the  lesson,  below 
and  a  Uttle  to  the  right  of  the  last  Hue.    (It  is  not  necessary  to  date  pages 

at  the  top.)  ,      .    ^        J  !•  

4.  Special  care  must  be  taken  that  aU  uptrokes  m  traced  line  are  pro- 
perly covered.    Some  children  omit  these  altogether. 

6.  Note  the  proper  place  for  beginning  a  lettey , 

4X31.  ^^ 
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6.  Teachers  are  not  required  to  initial  each  page. 

7.  Teachers  should  mark  errors  in  the  formation  of  letters  with  coloured 
ink  or  pencil,  and  the  pupil  will  then  correct  his  mistakes  in  the  column  set 
apart  for  that  purpose. 

8.  In  judging  the  books,  the  Inspectors  will  pay  very  particular  attention 
to  the  use  made  of  this  correction  column. 

9.  Teachers  will  observe  that  the  mark  for  the  copybooks  is  supposed  to 
show  that  the  teacher  has  given  re<?iilar  and  satisfactory  instruction.  The 
transcription  shows  the  results  of  the  teaching. 

10.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  each  child  who  attends  140  days  during  the 
school  year  will  be  expected  to  show  at  least  one  set  of  books  completed. 

11.  It  is  suggested  that  in  gross  cases  of  individual  irregularity  of 
attendance,  the  number  of  days  should  be  stated  on  the  outside  of  the 
Dictation,  Copy,  and  Drawing  books. 

12.  Except  m  special  cases,  children  should  not  be  put  back  to  a  lower 
book  than  the  last  one  written. 

Language. 

Junior  Division  and  Class  I. — There  will  be  no  individual  examination 
in  these  classes,  but  the  Inspector  will  test  the  abOity  of  the  children  to 
answer  in  complete  sentences,  and  carry  on  a  conversation. 

Classes  II.  to  V.— The  oral  examination  in  these  classes  will  be  collective, 
and  questions  will  be  of  the  following  patterns  : — 

1.  &raw7waftcaZquestions  on  the  cnud's  composition,  or  other  suitable 
easy  sentences.  The  questions  will  be  based  on  the  special  course  laid 
down  for  the  class. 

2.  Making  sentences  with  given  words  or  given  parts  of  speech. 

3.  Conversation  on  a  picture,  a  subject  of  daily  life,  or  a  story  told  to  the 
class. 

4.  Conversation  on  a  piece  of  poetry  already  familiar  to  the  class.  Tliis 
will  include  telling  the  story  orally,  explaining  the  sense  of  a  passage,  or  of 
particular  words. 

Written. — A  story  will  be  told  to  Classes  11.,  III.,  and  IV.  Three  ques- 
tions will  be  written  on  the  blackboard  for  Class  II.  to  answer  on  slates,  in 
complete  sentences,  with  the  requisite  capitals  and  stops.  Class  III.  will 
reproduce  the  story  on  paper  without  the  aid  of  questions.  Claas  IV.  will 
do  similarly  on  paper  and  in  the  form  of  a  letter  if  requested  by  the 
Inspector.  Class  V .  will  write  on  paper  a  short  essay  upon  a  familiar  sub- 
ject. Special  attention  should  he  given  to  the  use  of  ^^roper  stops  and  marks 
—quotation  marks  especially.  This  is  the  weak  point  everywhere,  and  is 
shown  particularly  in  the  compositions  that  children  send  to  the  Children's 
Hour, 

It  is  recommended  that  compositions  be  written  in  books  by  Classes  III., 
rV.,  v.,  and  the  books  preserved  until  after  the  examination, 

Arithmetic, 

Jtmior  Division. — Two  oral  questions  will  be  asked,  and  one  mark  given 
for  each  correct  answer.  The  course  is  fully  treated  in  Teacher's  Manual, 
Parti. 

Classes  I.,  II.,  and  III.— Mental :  Two  questions  will  be  asked,  and  half 
a  mark  will  be  allotted  to  eacL  Slate :  Four  sums  will  be  set,  and  a  mark 
will  be  given  for  each  one  right ;  but  the  maximum  of  the  class  will  be 
counted  as  if  only  three  sums  were  set.  Should  the  total  marks  gained  by 
the  class  exceed  this  maximum,  the  number  in  excess  will  be  deducted  from 
the  total  of  the  class.  Teacher's  Manual,  Part  I.,  contains  the  course  for 
Class  I.,  Part  11.  for  Class  II.,  and  Part  IV.  for  Class  III.  These  manuals 
will  be  considerably  used  in  the  examination,  and  the  mental  work  for 
Class  IV.  will  be  partly  based  on  Part  IV.  Teachers  are  strongly  recom- 
mended to  use  the  various  *' Exercises  in  Arithmetic"  in  school.  The 
increased  practice  obtained  by  working  the  examples  will  be  found  highly 
beneficial. 

Classes  IV.  and  V.— Mental :  Two  questions  will  be  asked,  and  one  mark 
given  for  tacU  correct  answer.      Slate  :  The  Inspector  may  require  these 
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classes  to  work  their  sums  on  paper.    Five  sums  will  be  set,  and  one  mark 
will  be  given  for  each  sum  correctly  worked ;  but  in  calculating  the 
percentage  the  maximum  will  be  taken  as  /our  only.    Should  the  total  , 
marks  obtained  by  the  class  exceed  this  maxmmm,  the  number  in  excess 
will  be  deducted  from  the  total  of  the  class. 

The  marks  for  mental  arithmetic  are  awarded  individually,  but  in  view  of 
the  difficulty  to  children  of  a  rapid  oral  examination,  the  questions  will  be 
addressed  to  groups  of  about  eignt  children  (unless  the  class  is  too  small  to 
admit  of  that  number),  and  the  answer  will  be  taken  from  those  who  hold 
out  their  hands.  If  no  correct  answer  is  given  the  Inspector  will  make  a 
nought  a^inst  as  many  of  the  group  as  he  thinks  fair,  having  regard  to  the 
comparative  difficulty  of  the  questions. 

Note. — The  time  allowed  for  slate  arithmetic  at  the  annual  examination 
will  be  as  follows  :— Class  II.,  20  min.;  Class  III.,  30  min.;  Class  IV., 
45  min.;  Class  V.,  60  min. 

Poetry  and  Recitation. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  under  the  regulations  the  Adelaide 
Poetry  Books  are  to  be  used  in  future  in  all  classes. 

The  Junior  Division  will  be  expected  to  say  their  pieces  together,  and 
the  First  Class  also  if  the  Inspector  desires  it  An  individual  as  well  as  a 
collective  examination  will  be  taken  in  all  other  classes.  When  an  indi- 
vidual examination  is  resorted  to,  not  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  class  will 
be  tested,  and  the  children  to  recite  will  be  selected  alternately  by  the 
Inspector  and  the  teacher. 

To  save  labour,  teachers  of  schools  with  an  average  attendance  below 
100 are  recommended  to  gioup  the  classes  for  poetry,  so  that  the  same  pieces 
may  be  learnt  by  (a)  Juniors,  I.  and  11^  (b)  b>r  III.  and  IV.  (The  Second 
Class  may  be  grouped  with  Third  and  Fourth  if  more  convenient) 

Half -marks  will  oe  given  for  accuracy,  half  for  proper  expression;  or, 
when  the  piece  admits  of  good  questioning  on  the  subject  matter,  one- 
third  for  accuracy,  one- third  for  expression,  and  one -third  for  compre- 
hension. 

Geography. 

The  examination  will  be  collective  in  all  classes. 

Large  classes  will  be  divided  into  drafts  of  about  thirty  cliildren. 

History. 

The  same  plan  will  be  followed  as  in  geography,  and  the  history  chart 
will  be  used.  Classes  II.  and  III.  will  be  examined  on  the  text  books 
mentioned  below,  and  Classes  IV.  and  V.  will  be  examined  as  per  the  list 
printed  immediately  after  these  instructions. 

The  following  arrangements  have  now  come  into  force :— In  large  schools, 
where  Classes  11.  and  III.  are  taught  setwirately,  the  former  will  be  exam- 
ined on  the  stories  contained  in  Book  1.  of  Longman's  "  Ship "  Historical 
Readers,  and  the  latter  class  in  Book  II.  of  the  same  series.  In  small 
schools  where  these  classes  are  taught  together  Books  I.  and  II.  will  be 
taken  in  alternate  years. 

Special  and  Moral  Lessons. 

Properly  arranged  courses  of  manual  or  science  lessons  are  now  required, 
as  well  as  moral  lessons.  Woixl  lessons  will  secure  no  marks.  The  chil- 
dren are  expected  to  work  or  experiment  The  Inspector  may  call  for  the 
notes  of  any  or  all  of  these  lessons. 

See  also  official  notice  on  "Temperance  Teaching." in  Gazette  for  October, 
1893,  and  Regulation  197,  published  in  GazetU  for  January,  1894. 

Under  this  revised  Regulation  197,  one-half  the  marks  allotted  to  these 
subjects  in  an  examination  will  be  obtainable  by  coinplyinff  with  Regula- 
tions 162  and  179  for  Juniors  and  Classes  I.  and  II.  The  other  half  can  be 
gained  by  &y'u\a  systematic  courses  of  lessons  in  certain  subjects  specified 
in  revised  Regulation  197.  In  order  to  remove  doubts  that  may  possibly 
exist,  the  following  points  should  be  noted  :— 

1.  Such  systematic  courses  must  be  given  to  Cias^ies  111.,  1  v.,  and  V., 
both  boys  and  girls.    The  whole  class  is  to  receive  the  training,  and  not  a 

4131.  2  ^  2 
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few  individuals  only.  One  lesson  per  week  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
needlework  will  sumoe  for  girls.  .    •    u  •  i.  j 

2.  One  course  need  not  occupy  twelve  months  ;  but  when  it  is  finished 
another  must  be  begun. 

3.  Different  subjects  may  be  taken  in  different  classes,  and  if  necessary, 
boys  and  girls  may  have  different  courses. 

4.  The  subject  of  agriculture  is  considered  to  be  something  more  than 
ordinary  gardening,  or  ordinary  wheat-sowing.  It  should  consist  mainly 
of  experimental  work,  with  the  systematic  keeping  of  records  and  the 
tabulation  of  results. 

5.  Pending  the  issue  of  a  revised  regulation,  the  Inspectors  will  acept 
proper  systematic  courses  of  instruction  in  any  of  the  following :— Prac- 
tical agriculture,  wood-work,  metal-work,  clay-modelling,  plaster  work, 
cardboard-work,  book-binding,  brush  making,  basket-work,  straw-plaiting, 
netting,  and  (for  girls  only)  cooking  and  fancy  needlework. 

Needlework. 

Junior  JJtvmon-^o  mark  :  Fold  a  hem  on  paper  and  thread  a  needle. 

Class  I.— One  mark  :  In  the  presence  of  the  Inspector  to  turn  down 
and  hem.  Two  colours  of  cotton  to  be  used,  and  the  joining  of  threads  to 
be  shown. 

Classes 
have 
hour 

specijied for  the  class.  Dolls'  clothes  will  not  t>e  accepted;  the  special 
object  in  the  course  of  needlework  is  to  teach  children  to  make  clothes  for 
themselves. 

The  second  mark  will  be  given  for  a  specimen  done  unthcnit  the  least  aid 
in  the  presence  of  the  Insi>ector. 

Eveiy  portion  of  the  standard  in  each  class  will  be  tested  (if  the  class  is 
not  too  small)  by  giving  different  work  to  each  child.  All  work  for  this 
mark  is  to  be  done  in  distinctly  coloured  cotton  or  silk.  Webbing  with 
holes  to  be  darned  should  be  at  Hand. 

Some  misapprehension  having  arisen,  it  is  sjiecially  to  lie  noted  that 
Class  II.  and  upwards  are  required  by  the  regulations  to  be  taught  how  to 
do  both  forms  of  seams,  viz.,  top-sewing  and  felling,  and  running  and 
felling. 

The  Inspector  will  fix  the  time  for  each  exercise  he  gives. 

Instructions  as  to  the  size  of  specimens  to  be  prepared  for  the  test 
examinations  in  each  class  will  be  found  below. 

DrUl. 

Full  marks  cannot  be  awarded  unless  each  class  is  taught  the  whtde  of 
the  drill  prescribed  in  the  standards.    The  standards  are  printed  below. 

No  marks  at  all  will  be  awarded  unless  an  honest  effort  has  been  made 
to  teach  the  course  prescribed. 

Drawing. 

As  with  dictation  and  transcription  books  and  Copybooks,  all  the  books 
used  during  the  school  year  are  to  be  shown,  and  no  lessons  shown  on  the 
timetable  may  be  omitted.  Drawings  done  before  the  Inspector  must  not 
be  smaller  than  those  to  be  done  in  the  books. 

When  a  special  book  is  mentioned  the  copies  from  it  may  in  all  cases  be 
drawn  in  the  corresponding  blank  book  ;  thus,  B  answers  to  I.B,  G  to  III.A, 
etc. 

It  is  of  course  understood  that  children  may  finish  books  now  in  use 
before  beginning  such  as  are  here  specified  for  the  first  time. 

Junior  Division. — One  mark :  To  draw  on  their  ruled  slates  one  or 
more  copies  taken  from  the  Adelaide  Kinder^rten  (Jopies. 

The  use  of  Kindergarten  Copies  for  the  children  to  drawn  in  is  strongly 
recommended,  especially  for  those  who  remain  a  second  year  in  the  class. 
The  book  "  Our  Zoo  "  may  be  substituted. 

Class  I.— First  mark  :  To  draw  on  suitably  ruled  paper  in  the  preaence 
of  the  Inspector  one  or  more  copies  from  Adelaide  Kindergarten  Copies, 
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and  I.B  or  II.b.  Kindergarten  copies  to  be  drawn  on  dotted  paper,  as  at 
right  hand  side  of  Drawing  Book  A.  Second  mark  :  To  show  oooks  (each 
lesson  dated)  of  Adelaide  Drawing  Book  A,  filled  with  drawings  (ruled  and 
freehand)  from  Kindergarten  CJopies  and  either  I.B  and  II.B  (all  freehand). 
"  Our  Zoo  "  may  also  be  used. 

Class  II. — First  mark :  To  draw,  in  the  presence  of  the  Inspector,  free- 
hand, on  jdain  paper  (4}in.  square),  a  copy  from  Book  II.a,  and  on  a  page 
of  the  drawing  book  a  copy  from  Book  II.b,  and  a  copy  from  Book  ll.c. 
The  Inspector  will  decide  which  children  shall  do  ILa,  or  II.B.  or  II.c. 
Second  mark  :  To  show  Drawing  Books  II.a,  II.b.,  and  II.c,  all  ireehand. 
Every  lesson  to  be  dated. 

Class  III.— First  mark  :  To  draw,  in  the  presence  of  the  Inspector,  free- 
hand, on  jdatn  paper  (4|in.  square),  a  copy  from  Book  III.A,  or  (on  a  page 
of  the  book  or  paper  of  same  size)  a  cop£  from  in.B,  at  the  option  of  the 
Inspector.  Second  mark  :  To  show  Drawing  Books  III.A  and  III.b. 
Every  lesson  to  be  dated. 

CJlass  IV. — To  draw,  in  the  presence  of  the  Inspector^  freehand,  on  plain 
paper,  a  copy  from  either  Book  IV.a  or  IV.B,  at  tne  option  of  the  Inspector. 
The  paper  for  IV.a  copy  must  be  not  less  than  5jin.  by  4^in.,  and  for  IV.B 
not  less  than  Tin.  square.  All  drawings  are  to  be  tinted,  unless  the 
Inspector  directs  otherwise.  Second  mark :  To  show  books  of— (1) 
Drawing  Book  O  (scale) ;  (2)  Drawing  Books  IV.a  and  IV.B.  Both  these 
latter  books  must  be  tinted.  The  following  mixtures  of  tints  are  suitable 
for  Drawing  Book  IV.A  : — Each  drawing  should  be  tinted  in  two  or  more 
washes  of  the  same  colour,  as  a  monochrome  ;  1  and  12,  lake  and  chrome ; 
(salmon  pink) ;  2  and  6,  Prussian  blue  and  burnt  sienna  (leave  the  tiower 
white);  3,  14,  16,  burnt  sienna,  black,  and  chrome;  4,  8,  16,  lake  and 
black  ;  5,  7,  9,  10,  Prussian  blue  and  black  ;  11,  13,  burnt  sienna  and  black 
(in  13  leave  the  petals  white).  These  tints  are  given  as  suggestions,  and 
are  optional.  Other  tints  may  be  introduced  according  to  the  choice  of  the 
teacher.    These  tints  will  be  found  suitable  also  for  Book  IV.B. 

Class  V. — ^First  mark  :  To  draw,  in  the  presence  of  the  Inspector,  free- 
hand, on  plain  paper  (6iin.  square),  a  copy  from  Drawing  Book  No.  8,  and 
to  tint  it.  Second  mark  :  Drawing  Books  No.  8,  tinteoC  and  V.b,  shaded 
or  tinted.  Every  lesson  dated.  Third  mark :  Adelaide  Drawing  Book  L. 
with  scale  drawings  from  actual  objects,  and  geometrical  drawing.  The 
geometrical  part  of  the  work  will  not  be  required  until  further  instructions 
are  given.    Girls  may  substitute  for  scale  drawings  pattern  drawings  of 

garments  actuall^r  measured  before  the  class.    As  before,  each  lesson  to  be 
ated  by  the  pupil. 

In  (I!lasses  IV.  and  V.  it  is  required  that  an  average  of  one  lesson  in  four 
be  devoted  to  scale  drawing. 

Singing. 

Full  marks  for  this  subject  can  only  be  obtained  by  correct  and  tasteful 
singing  in  parts,  and  thorough  teaching  in  the  tonic  sol-fa  method.  The 
meaning  and  use  of  the  signs  must  be  understood.  The  children  should 
also  be  able  to  sing  voluntaries  from  the  modulator  and  hand  signs ;  to 
sing  on  one  tone  easy  time  exercises,  and  to  recognise  all  the  tones  of  the 
scale  by  ear. 

Singmg  by  ear  in  one  part  will  only  entitle  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  maxi- 
mum allowance  ;  singing  by  ear  in  two  parts  to  60  per  cent. 

The  standard  for  each  class  will  be  found  printed  below  ;  and  it  will 
follow  that  in  course  of  time  fewer  marks  will  oe  awarded  for  singing  by 
ear. 

Promotions. 

The  right  of  bringing  special  considerations  to  bear  in  the  matter  of 
promotions  is  freely  conceded  to  teachers,  who  are  requested  to  be  with 
the  Inspector  while  he  is  attending  to  this  matter.  Of  course,  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  teacher  has  not  a  right  to  veto.  As  a  general  rule,  no 
children  under  seven  years  of  age  are  expected  to  be  promoted  from  i\i%i 
Junior  Division  by  the  Inspector  unless  the  child  has  been  in  attendaiic 
at  school  for  more  than  one  year  ;  and  no  child  over  eight  will  be  allowed 
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to  remain  in  the  Junior  Division  unless  special  reason  can  be  given  in 
writing. 

COURSE  OP  INSTRUCTION  IN  ENGLISH  HISTORY, 

Classes  lY.  and  V.  will  be  examined  on  the  following  subjects,  a  portion 
being  taken  each  year:  For  1898,  House  of  Tudor,  Stuart  Periixi,  and 
House  of  Hanover ;  for  1899,  from  the  Roman  Invasion  to  the  end  of  the 
House  of  Tudor.  Lists  of  battles  are  not  rec|uired,  nor  are  genealogical 
tables.    The  only  dates  expected  are  indicated  in  the  programme  below. 

Early  Periods. 

Roman  Invasion  (b.c.  55). 

Manners  and  Customs  of  Ancient  Britons.    The  Druids. 

Saxon  Invasion  (coming  of  the  English). 

Jntroduction  of  Christianity. 

Alfred  the  Great  (a.d.  871)  and  the  Danish  Invasion. 

Supremacy  of  the  Danes. 

Harold's  Oath. 

Norman  Kings. 

Norman  Conquest  (a.d.  1006). 

Brief  account  of  Feudal  System,  Curfew  Bell,  Doomsday  Book 

Stephen  and  Matilda. 

Plantagenet  Kings. 

Henry  II.  aud  his  French  Dominions. 

Thomas  Becket. 

Richard  I.  and  Crusades. 

Richard's  Captivity. 

Prince  Arthur's  Death. 

King  John  and  the  Barons. 

The  Great  Charter  (a.d.  1215). 

Simon  de  Montfort  and  the  First  Parliamient. 

The  First  Prince  of  Wales. 

William  Wallace. 

Robert  Bruce  and  Battle  of  Bannockburn  (a.D.  1314) 

Edward  III.  and  the  Invasion  of  France. 

The  Black  Prince. 

The  Citizens  of  Calais. 

House  of  Lancaster. 

Prince  Henry  and  Judge  Gascoigne. 
Battle  of  Agincourt  (a.d.  1415). 
Story  of  Joan  of  Arc. 
Origin  of  the  Wars  of  the  Rases. 

House  of  York. 

Battle  of  Bosworth  Field  (a.d.  1485). 
Life  of  the  People  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

House  of  Tudor. 
Story  of  the  Impostors. 
Discovery  of  America  (a.d.  1492). 
Henry  VIII.'s  Quarrel  with  the  Pope. 
Divorce  of  Catherine  of  Arragon. 
Cardinal  Wolsey. 
The  Reformation.    (Teachers  are  requested  in  dealing  with  this  period 

to  treat  the  subject  exactly  as  in  "  Gardiner's  Outlines.") 
Edward  VL  ^ 

Queen  Mary  and  the  Spanish  Marriage. 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
The  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Armada  (a.d.  1588). 
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Stuart  Period. 

Story  of  Gunpowder  Plot 

The  Long  Parliament  and  the  Civil  War. 

Cavaliers  and  Roundheads. 

Death  of  Charles  I.  (a.d.  1649). 

(Jliver  Cromwell. 

War  with  the  Dutch,  and  Capture  of  Jamaica. 

The  Restoration  (a.d.  1660). 

Tlie  Great  Plague  and  Great  Fire  (a.d.  1666). 

The  Revolution  of  1688. 

The  Capture  of  Gibraltar. 

Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Battle  of  Blenheim  (a.d.  1704). 

Life  of  the  People. 

House  of  Hanover. 
The  Rebellion  of  1715. 
The  Rebellion  of  1745. 
The  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta. 
Rol:)ert  Clive  and  the  Battle  of  Plassey  (a.d.  1757). 
General  Wolfe  and  the  Capture  of  Quebec. 
War  of  American  Independence. 
Declaration  of  Independence  (a.d.  1776). 
French  Revolution  (a.d.  1789}. 
War  with  Napoleon. 
Battle  of  the  Nile. 

Trafalgar  and  the  Death  of  Nelson  (a.d.  1806). 
Sir  John  Moore. 
The  Retreat  from  Moscow. 
The  Battle  of  Waterloo  (a.d.  1815). 
Na]X)leon  at  St.  Helena. 
Wilberforce  and  the  Abolition  of  Slavery. 
The  People's  Charter. 
Exhibition  of  1851. 
The  Crimean  War  (a.d.  1854). 
The  Indian  Mutiny  (a.d.  1857). 


COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  DRILL. 
The  Department's  Drill  Book. 

Schools  of  Classes  X.,  XL,  XIL^  and  Provisional  Schools* 

Juni/tr  Division^  Boys  and  Girls, — Part  I. :  Sec.  2,  formation  of  squad  ; 
sec.  3,  position  of  attention ;  sec.  4,  standing  at  ease,  1  and  2 ;  sec.  5. 
dj'essing  with  intervals ;  sec.  6,  turnings  by  numbers  (right,  left,  and 
alK)ut)  ;  sec.  7,  saluting  to  the  front  and  die  side ;  sec.  8,  extension  motions, 
pi*actices  1  and  2  ;  sec.  11,  position  in  marching  ;  sec.  13,  the  quick  march ; 
sec.  14,  the  halt ;  sec.  17,  marking  time ;  sec.  30.  marching  in  file  ;  sec.  31 
wheeling  in  file. 

Part  III. :  Sec.  1,  arm  stretching ;  sec.  2,  arm  swinging. 

( -lass  I.,  Boys  and  Girls. — All  the  movements  prescribed  for  the  Junior 
Division,  and  in  addition — Part  I. :  Sec.  6,  half-turns ;  sec.  8,  extension 
motions,  practice  III. 

Part  lU. :  Sec.  3,  foot  raisinjo; ;  sec.  4,  leg  stretching  ;  sec.  5,  leg  swinging 
(boys  only) ;  sec.  6,  knee  bending  (boys  only). 

Classes  11.^  III.,  IV,.  Boys  cmd  Girls. — ^All  the  movements  prescribed  for 
Junior  Division  and  Class  1.,  and  in  addition — Part  L  :  Sec.  12,  balance 
step  j  sec.  19,  changing  step  ;  sec.  25,  turnings,  judging  the  time  ;  sec.  45, 
dismissing  a  squad. 

IWt  III.  :  Sec.  7,  lunging  (boys  only)-  sec.  8,  trunk  twistiuij ;  sec.  1> 
trunk  landing;  sec.  10,  truufe  csvistin^ail  bjaiiii^  c>.nbiii3i. 
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Schools  of  Classes  VIII.  and  IX. 

Junior  Division  and  Class  I.,  Boys  and  Girls. — Same  coarse  as  prescribed 
for  these  classes  in  schools  of  Class  X.,  and  lower. 

Classes  II.,  III.,  IV.,  Boys  and  Girls. — All  the  movements  prescribed  for 
schools  of  Class  X.  and  lower,  and  in  addition  the  following : — Part  I.  : 
sec.  15,  stepping  out ;  sec.  16,  stepping  short ;  sec.  18,  stepping  back  ;  sec.  20, 
double  march  (boys  only) ;  sec.  21.  the  side  step  :  sec.  22,  turning  when  on 
the  march  ;  sec.  23,  forming  scjuaa  in  single  rank  ;  sec.  24,  dressing ;  sec. 
26,  marching ;  sec.  33,  the  side  step. 

Part  III. :  The  whole,  as  previously  detailed. 

Schools  of  Classes  VII.  and  upwards. 

Junior  Division  and  Class  L,  Boys  and  Girls. — Same  course  as  prescribed 
for  these  classes  in  schools  of  Class  X.  and  lower. 

Class  IL,  Boys  and  Girls.  —Same  course  as  prescribed  for  Class  II.  in 
schools  of  Classes  VIII.  and  IX. 

Classes  III.,  IV.,  V.,  Boys.— The  whole  of  Part  I.,  the  whole  of  Part  III., 
and,  in  schools  where  rifles  are  supplied,  the  manual  and  firing  exercises 
and  the  movements  of  Part  I.  done  with  rifles. 

Note. — Part  IV.  may  be  used  with  advantage  for  boys. 

Girls. — The  whole  of  Part  IV.  (pole  drill),  the  whole  of  Part  I.,  iinih  the 
excqdion  of  sees.  27  and  40,  the  diagonal  march ;  sees.  28  and  41,  changing 
front ;  sees.  29  and  41,  changing  direction  ;  sec.  32,  fonuing  squad  on  the 
march  ;  sec.  38,  taking  open  order ;  sec.  42,  formation  of  fours ;  sec.  43, 
fours,  wheeling  and  forming  squad ;  sec.  44,  breaking  oflF  files. 


COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  SINGING. 
Infa/nt  and  Junior  Divisions, 

1.  To  sing  from  the  Examiner's  or  Teacher's  pointing  on  the  modulator 
the  tones  d,  m,  s,  and  their  replicates  in  any  easy  order. 

2.  To  know  the  manual  signs  ford,  m,  s,  and  to  be  trained  to  sing  from 
them. 

3.  To  sing  sweetly,  without  harshness  or  straining,  easy  school  and 
action  songs.    At  least  three  songs  to  be  prepared. 

First  Class. 

1.  To  sing  from  the  Examiner's  or  Teacher  s  pointing  on  the  modulator  in 
any  key,  the  key.  tone,  and  chord  being  given,  the  tones  of  the  doh  chord 
in  any  order,  ana  the  other  tones  of  the  scale  in  stepwise  succession. 

Examples — 
Key  C  or  D— 
(1.)  dsmdmrdsltdd'ssfmrd 

Key  F  or  G— 
(2.)  d  m  d  Si  li  ti  d  m  s  f  m  r  d  ti  d  m  s  S|  d 

2.  To  know  the  manual  signs  for  all  the  tones  of  the  scale,  and  to  practise 
voluntaries  from  the  same.  To  be  instructed  in  the  mental  effects  of  the 
tones  (the  firm  tone  doh,  the  grand  tone  soh,  the  calm,  sweet  nie,  <fec.). 

3.  To  be  able  to  sing  time  tests  in  either  two  or  four  pulse  measure, 
including  one-pulse  tones  taa  and  continued  pulses  {aa).  These  exercisea 
are  to  be  sung  on  one  tone  to  /a/i,  but  may  be  taa-taid  first. 

Example — 


jl  :  III  :-  |l    :  -11  : 


1 


1  :  -  I  -  :  1 


4.  To  imitate  a  simple  phra&e  of  four  tones,  using  the  syllable  laa,  after 
hearing  it  played  or  sung  twice. 
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Examples — 

dmrd      msfm      sd'td^ 

5.  To  sing  in  unison  in  good  time  and  tune,  and  sweetly,  a  school  song. 
At  least  five  tunes  to  be  learnt 

Second  Class. 

1.  To  sol-fa  from  the  examiner's  or  teacher's  pointing  on  the  modulator 
simple  passa^ges  on  the  central  scale  only. 

2.  To  do  similar  exercises  f  i*om  the  manual  signs. 

3.  To  be  able  to  describe  the  mental  effects  of  the  seven  tones  of  the 
scale. 

4.  To  be  able  to  sol-fa  at  si^ht  simple  passages  containing  the  strong  tones 
(d  m  s),  and  the  other  tones  in  step-wise  succession. 

Examples — 

Key  C  or  D— 

(1.)  ddmpdmslsfmslsltd^ 

Key  F  or  G— 

(2.)smsdrmfmdtiIiSidmsfmpd 

5.  To  sing  on  one  syallable  to  kia  an  exercise  in  two-pulse  or  four-pulse 
measure,  containing  onepulse  notes  (taa\  continued  pulses  (oa),  half-pulse 
notes  (too,  tat),  and  whole  pulse  rests  (saa),  on  the  weak  pulses  of  the 
measure. 

Examples — 


(1.) 
(2.) 


1  :1|1  :- 


1:1111  :- 


1.1:1.1   I  1  : 


1  : 


1:1.1 


1  :- 


1.1  :  1.1 


1     - 


1  :- 


6.  To  know  the  above  time-names,  and  the  manual  signs  for  the  same 
and  to  sing  exercises  from  the  latter. 

7.  To  imitate  simple  phrases  sung  or  played  by  the  examiner,  after  hear- 
ing the  strong  tones. 

Examples : — 

msfm         rmtm         Itd^t 

8.  To  name  which  tone  is  d,  m,  or  s  in  an  exercise  like  the  following  : — 
d  m  f>  d^  d  m  s  d,  s  m  s  d«  d^  s  m  a^ 

9.  To  sing  expressively  and  in  good  time  and  tune,  and  with  pure 
unforced  tone,  a  school  song  in  one  or  two  parts,  or  a  round.  At  least  live 
of  these  to  be  learnt. 

Third  Class. 

1.  Modulator  test :  Same  as  for  Second  Class,  with  the  addition  of  fe 
and  ia  in  step- wise  succession  used  thus — 

s  fe  s  d^  ta  1 

2.  Manual  sign  tune  test :  Same  as  for  Second  Class. 

3.  Sight  singing  test :  Same  as  for  Second  Class. 

4.  Mental  effect  of  tones  -  Same  as  for  Second  Class. 

6.  Time  test  :  Same  as  for  Second  Class,  with  the  addition  of  the  con- 
tinued half-pulse  (aa  at)  and  its  manual  sign,  and  easy  exercises  in  three- 
pulse  measure. 

Examples : — 


(1.) 
(2.) 


1:-.1|1:1  jl:l|l:-|   1:-.1|1:1  |l:l|l:- 
l :  -.1  I  1 :  -.  1  I  1.1:1.1 1  Ll:l.l  I  1   :  -    I    -  :      |j 


6.  Ear  test :  To  be  able  to  name,  after  the  strong  tones  have  been  sung, 
three  tones  in  step- wise  succession,  sung  by  the  examiner  or  teacher. 

Examples : — 

mrd         ltd*         fmp         tit 


1 
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7.  Song  test :  To  sing  in  good  time  and  tune,  with  appropriate  ei{»res- 
•ion  and  sweetly,  without  straining  or  harshness,  a  school  son^,  in  unison 
or  two  parts.  Bounds  should  also  oe  practised.  At  least  five  pieces  should 
be  learnt  and  remembered. 

Fourth  and  Fifth  Classes. 

1.  Modulator  test :  To  sing  from  the  Examiner's  or  Teacher's  pointing 
on  the  modulator  ordinary  passages  in  the  central  scale  with  easy  transitions 
(on  the  letter  method)  to  the  first  sharp  and  first  flat  keys. 

2.  Maniml  signs  for  tones  as  for  the  Third  Class  and  manual  signs  for  the 
easier  times  named,  e.g.,  taa,  aa,  saa,  taa-tai,  aa-taiy  ta/ate/e,  tatefe^  tafatai^ 

iaa/e. 

3.  Sight  singing :  To  sing  at  sight  to  kui,  after  sol-faing  not  more  than 
three  times  an  exercise  of  equal  aifl5culty  to  an  ordinary  nymn  tune,  con- 
taining neither  changes  of  key  nor  any  note  less  than  a  full  pulse. 

4.  Mental  effects  of  the  seven  tones  and  of  fe,  ta,  and  se. 

6.  Time  tests :  The  same  as  for  the  Third  Class  with  the  addition  of 
quarter-pulse  forms  (ta  fa  te  fe,  ta  fa  tai,  taa  te  fe,  taa  f eX 

6.  Ear  test :  Same  as  for  Third  Class. 

7.  Song  test :  To  be  able  to  sing  with  expression,  in  pure  voice,  and  in 
correct  time  and  tune,  school  songs,  part  songs,  and  glees  in  three  parts,  and 
rounds  in  three  or  more  jmrts. 

8.  To  know  the  meaning  of  the  ordinary  musical  terms  (ptano,  forts^ 
tnezzo^  allegro,  moderato,  <kc.). 

9.  It  is  suggested  that  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  these  upper 
classes  be  shown  the  relationship  between  the  staff  notation  and  tonic 
sol-fa,  and  be  shown  how  to  interpret  the  former  by  the  latter. 

The  singing  by  the  tonic  sol-fa  method  in  the  city  and  suburban  schools, 
and  in  very  many  of  our  country  schools,  is  verjr  satisfactory,  but  as  the 
method  is  scarcely  used  outside  of  our  schools,  it  is  most  important  that 
the  old  notation  should  be  understood  by  the  upper  scholai's,  and  tiiat  they 
should  be  able  to  graft  their  tonic  sol-fa  knowledge  upon  the  commonly 
used  staff  before  they  join  musical  societies  or  choirs.  Almost  without 
exception  the  old  notation  as  used  for  sin^ng  or  instruments  is  taught  on 
the  fixed  Doh  or  letter  method  (A  B  C  D  E  F),  and  all  our  tonic  sol-fa 
training  is  ignored  by  professional  musicians. 

If  the  children  have  been  properly  grounded  in  tonic  sol-fa  they  can  be 
taught  the  staff  and  sing  easy  tunes  from  it  with  facility  in  any  key. 

NBBDLEWOBK. 

The  following  are  the  minimum  sizes  of  specimens  to  be  prepared  for 
the  test  examinations  in  each  class  : — 

Class  I.— Hemminff  showing  Joining  of  threads. 

Specimen  :  Six  inches  way  of  the  calico  by  2in.  selvedge  way. 

Class  II.— (a)  Running  and  felling,  one-half  class  ;  (b)  oversewing  and 
felling,  one-half  class. 

Specimens :  Five  inches  selvedge  way  of  calico  by  2in.;  (a)  show 
joinmg  of  threads  in  hemming ;  (6)  show  joining  of  threads  in  over- 
sewing. 

Class  III. — (a)  Glathering  and  stroking  with  about  lin.  of  stitching  at 
side. 

Specimens  :  Five  inches  way  of  calico  by  3in.  selvedge  way. 

(Note.  -  -Gathering  must  be  the  way  of  the  calico  and  should  be  about 
iin.  from  edge),  (h)  Darning.— A  piece  of  cheesecloth  3in.  square.  (Note. 
— Dams  to  be  crossed),  (c)  Rimuing  and  felling ;  (d)  Oversewing  and 
felling.    Specimens  :  See  Class  II. 

Specimens  may  be  prepared  in  the  following  proi)ortion : — (a)  Three- 
eighths  of  class ;  (6)  three-eighths  of  class ;  (c)  one-eighth ;  and  (d)  one- 
eighth. 

Class  IV.— (<i)  (jJathering,  stroking,  setting  on  band. 

Specimens :  Seven  inches  way  of  calico  by  4in.  selvedge  way.    A  narrow 
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hem  should  be  tacked  selvedge  way  ;  band  3im.  square ;  selvedge  way  of 
band  to  be  set  on  gathers,  and  ends  of  band  to  be  seamea.  (b)  Darning — 
Piece  of  webbing  3in.  square ;  hole  to  be  cut  before  dam  is  begun  ;  (c) 
buttonhole,  button^  and  tape. 

Specimens  :  Six  mches  wav  of  calico  by  3in.  selvedge  way.  To  be  evenly 
folded  and  tacked  round  the  edge.  Buttonholes  to  be  cut  selvedge  way. 
An  equal  number  to  do  (a),  (b\  and  (c). 

Class  V. — (a)  Gathering,  stroking,  setting  on  band,  and  making  button- 
hole on  band. 

Specimen :  See  Class  IV.  (a),  (b)  Darning— See  Class  IV.  {b)  ;  socks  or 
stockings  preferred  to  webbing  in  this  class  ;  (c)  Calico  patch. 

Specimen  :  Five  inches  square  ;  patch,  3in.  square  ;  selvedge  way  to  be 
fixed  p«u*allel  to  selvedge  way. 

(cO  Flannel  patch— As  for  calico  patch.  An  equal  number  to  do  (a)  (b) 
(c)  and  (cO- 

Note. — Any  children  may  be  called  upon  to  do  coral  or  feather  stitching 
in  Class  V. 
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APPENDIX  C. 

THE  TRAINING   COLLEGE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 

ADELAIDE* 

In  1898  the  UDiversity  of  Adelaide  made  an  offer  to  the  Gbvemment  to 
take  over  the  whole  training  of  the  teachers  in  the  colony  free  of  cost  to 
the  State.  A  modified  form  of  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  University  is 
now  in  operation. 

The  original  scheme  was  simply  this.  The  University,  having  first 
received  a  large  l>eque8t,  and  bemg,  therefore,  according  to  the  statutes 
made  at  its  foundation,  alwut  to  enter  upon  the  annual  receipt  of  a  Govern- 
ment subsidy  calculated  at  5  per  cent,  on  the  new  bequest,  was  anxious  to 
apply  its  new  opportunities  in  the  way  most  favourable  to  the  State.  The 
facilities  for  the  ti-aining  of  teachers  at  that  time  were  meagjre  com])ared  to 
those  existing  in  England  or  on  the  Continent.  The  pupU-teachers  after 
their  four  years*  engagement  as  such  si)ent  one  year  in  tne  Training  College 
in  Adelaide ;  but  halt  of  that  year  was  spent  in  teaching  in  an  attached 
school  of  which  they  practically  formed  part  of  the  necessary  st^ff.  The 
University  offered  to  give  them  two  years'  instruction  at  the  University, 
without  fees  for  lectures  or  examinations.  The  Government  was  to  i>roviae 
an  annual  grant  (about  £30)  to  each  student  for  maintenance.  The  ITni- 
versity  womd  also  give  or  provide  all  the  necessary  instruction  in  drawing, 
singing,  agriculture,  etc.,  etc.,  that  might  be  asked  for  by  the  Government. 

This  scheme  was  not  accepted  as  it  stood,  but  the  Grovernment  put 
forward  a  modification,  which  the  University  has  adopted  in  place  of  its 
own. 

Under  this  scheme  the  training  of  the  teachers  is  divided  into  three 
periods  of  two  years'  each. 

In  the  first  period  of  two  years  the  pupil-teacher,  set  apart  as  such,  and 
having  entered  into  an  agreement  with  tne  Government,  is  sent  to  a  pupil- 
teachers'  school  in  Adelaide.  The  young  teacher  does  no  teaching  cfunng 
this  period,  but  is  simply  a  student 

The  students  will  test  themselves  in  each  of  the  two  years  by  the 
University  local  examinations ;  but  it  is  not  intended  that  the  passing  of 
these  should  be  compulsory,  at  any  rate  for  the  present,  because  the 
standard  the  students  can  attain  is  not  likely  to  be  for  a  time  very  liigh. 
As  the  scheme  grows  in  its  effect  on  the  staff  of  the  Education  Dejmrtment, 
it  is  expected  that  the  standard  of  the  children  at  the  school  will  rise, 
partly  f)ecause  the  teachers  will  be  stronger,  partly  because  the  educational 
opportunities  will  induce  a  better  class  of  children  to  offer  themselves  as 
pupil-teachers. 

During  the  second  two  years,  the  students  having  left  the  pupil-teachers' 
school,  enter  upon  a  course  of  practical  work  in  the  State  schools.  Whilst 
they  teach  there  they  will  be  expected  to  attend  one  or  two  of  the  Univer 
sity  classes  and  keep  themselves  from  forgetting  what  they  have  learnt. 
Their  whole  time  will  not  be  spent  in  teaching,  but  some  leisure  is  to  be 
allowed  them  for  private  worlc. 

The  third  perioa  of  two  years  is  to  be  spent  at  the  University.  During 
term  time  they  are  to  have  no  teaching  at  all  to  do.  During  the  University 
long  vacation  the  Department  intend  to  give  them  practice  in  some  of  the 
schools,  using  them  to  some  extent  no  doubt  to  relieve  the  regular  staff. 

The  University  charges  no  fees  for  lectures  or  examinations  to  the 
students  throughout  the  six  years'  course  ;  this  applies  to  laboratory  work 
as  well  as  to  lectures.  Also  teachers  already  at  work  in  the  schools  (in  fact, 
all  teachers  in  the  Department)  are  to  have  the  same  privilege,  provided 

•  (This  Appendix  is  based  on  infonnaiion  kindly  forwarded  by  Mr. 
C.  L.  Whitham  in  March,  1900.) 
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their  reaucst  for  exemption  is  passed  by  the  "  Board  of  Education,"*  and 
provided  there  is  room  in  the  laboratones. 

All  maintenance  is  provided  by  the  Government.  They  also  appoint 
an  oflBcer  called  the  "  Superintendent  of  Students  in  Training,"  who  is  ex- 
pected to  act  as  a  tutor  to  the  students,  coaching  them,  and  watching  their 
studies.  In  fact,  the  students  and  their  superintendent  will  be  something 
like  a  college  in  the  University.  The  Education  Department  will  take  his 
advice,  no  doubt,  in  allotting  the  students  to  the  vanous  schools  after  they 
have  completed  their  c'jiu'se. 

It  is  not  expected,  indeed  it  is  practically  impossible,  that  the  student  at 
the  end  of  the  six  years'  course  should  have  attained  a  degree.  He  or  she 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  a  good  way  on  towards  doing  so,  so  that  the  rest  may  be 
done  in  the  course  of  time  by  private  study  or  occasional  attendance  at 
lectures  as  chances  offer.  But  the  degree  is  not,  of  course,  the  object  aimed 
at  The  old  difficulty  was  that  teachers  who  came  up  from  the  State 
schools  saw  no  one  and  met  no  one  but  one  another  during  the  ye&t  they 
were  at  the  training  college,  and  then  went  back  to  the  schools.  They  had 
a  narrow  road,  or  rather  a  road  from  which  little  was  to  be  seen.  It  is 
hoped  that  now  they  will  greatly  benefit  by  their  two  years'  study,  free  from 
Uie  trouble  of  teaching,  and  by  their  contact  with  the  University  staff. 
The  University  offers  Varies  averaging  £600  to  £800  a  year  to  induce  good 
men  to  come  out  from  England  ;  they  ought  to  be  such  as  it  would  greatly 
benefit  the  State  .school  teacher  to  conie  into  contact  with.  And  if  tie 
University  succeeds  in  widening  the  horizon  of  the  State  school  teacher,  in 
raising  and  strengthening  his  tone,  she  could  not  have  set  her  hand  to  a 
nobler  piece  of  work,  or  one  more  befitting  her  position  as  the  centre  of  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  Colony. 

The  Government  have  backed  up  the  University  offer  in  the  most 
generous  way.  Students  used  to  have  one  year's  training  ;  six  months  of 
this  practical,  and  six  months  of  "  liberal  education."  It  was  proposed  to 
take  t^em  to  the  University,  give  them  six  months'  practice  as  before,  but 
one  and  a-half  years'  education.  But  the  new  scheme  provides  that  for 
four  out  of  the  six  years  there  shall  be  little  or  no  practical  work  for  the 
student. 

Perhaps  this  is  too  much.  In  fact  there  are  many  points  of  the  scheme 
which  may  need  amendment— many  opportunities  of  going  wrong.  But  the 
temper  of  those  who  are  to  work  it  is  such  that  as  far  as  possible  these 
opportunities  of  error  will  be  avoided. 

As  a  body  the  teachers  in  the  Colony  are  enthusiastic  over  the  scheme, 
even  thougn  they  are  themselves  too  old  to  profit  by  it.  Many  of  them  are 
making  up  their  minds  without  a  grumble  to  work  doubly  hard— and  they 
are  very  hard  worked  already— so  as  to  tide  over  the  time  when  the  supply 
of  assistants  will  be  shortened  by  the  initiation  of  the  scheme. 

The  facilities  for  the  training  of  teachers  which  are  acquired  by  the 
University  through  this  co-operation  with  the  Grovernment  Mrill  be  employed 
also  in  the  training  of  seconoary  school  teachers.  In  their  case  there  will 
be  no  remission  of  fees.  The  remission  is  offered  to  the  primary  school 
teachers  because  the  University  is  indebted  to  the  Government  for  a 
subsidy,  which  has  just  l)een  largely  increased.  The  Education  Department 
has  ]>romised  to  give  those  of  the  students  who  are  training  to  be  teachers 
in  secondary  schools  opportunities  for  practice  and  instruction  in  the  State 

schools. 

From  the  revised  regulations  here  subjoined  it  will  be  seen  that  the  old 
pupil-teacher  system  has  been  practically  abolished : — 

I.— Conditions  of  AppoinUnent, 
Candidates  for  pupil-teachership  must  comply  with  the  foUowing  condi- 
tions :—  .  .         J  .      1      «. 

A.  They  must  have  been  previously  registered  m  the  office  ; 

♦  This  is  a  committee  advising  the  UniversiUr  Council  on  all  matters 
relating  to  the  training  of  teachers.  It  consists  of  the  three  chief  Inspectors 
under  the  Education  Pepartment  and  some  n^^robers  appointed  by  the 
X'niversity  Council. 
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a  They  must  have  satifified  tiie  district  inspector  as  to  their  powe 

of  controlling,  and  their  aptitude  for  teaching  ; 
c.  They  must  pass   the   examination    for   entrance  to  the  Pupil 

Teachers'  School : 
p.  They  must  have  reached  the  full  age  of  14  years  l)efore  the  first 

day  of  January  of  the  year  in  which  they  ont:^r  the  l\ipil 

Teachers*  School  ; 
E.  They  must  produce  a  medical  certificate  that  thev  are  of  good 

health  and  physically  fitted  for  the  work  of  teaching,  and  such 

certificate  most  be  on  the  authorised  form. 

After  comi>lying  \i'ith  these  conditions  they  will  be  admitted  to  t^  c 
Pupil  Teachers  School  on  probation,  and  if  aiter  probation  they  shall  l»e 
considered  worthy  of  training,  they  shall  enter  into  the  agreement  in  the 
form  specified,  and  be  appointed  pupil-teachers,  and  receive  free  instruction 
for  two  years. 

Monitors,  paid  or  unpaid,  may  be  registered  as  candidates  for  pupil - 
teachership. 

2. — Clamfication, 

Pupil -teachers  ^ill  be  classified  in  four  grades.  Each  pupil-teacher  will, 
on  appointment,  be  placed  in  the  first  (lowest)  or  second  grade,  according  as 
the  i)eriod  of  service  in  to  be  four  years  or  three  years.  Promotion  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  grade  will  be  gained  by  good  conduct  and  satisfactory 
work. 

The  appointments  of  pupil -teachers  will  date  from  the  first  of  January. 
The  full  tenn  of  service  as  pupil-teacher  will  be  four  years ;  the  first  and 
second  years  being  spent  in  the  Pupil  Teachers'  School,  and  the  third  and 
fourth  years  in  actual  teaching  in  tneir  own  schools. 

UNIVBRSITY  TRAINING  COLLEGE. 

The  ordinary  period  of  training  will  be  two  years,  but  students  who  show 
special  promise  may  be  allowed  tne  opportunity  of  further  study. 

An  allowance  for  maintenance  will  be  paid  during  the  i)eriod  of  traininjr, 
at  the  rate  of  £30  per  annum  ;  but  this  allowance  may  be  increased  to  £tk) 
jier  annum  in  the  case  of  married  men,  or  to  not  more  tlian  £50  per  annum 
if  it  shall  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Minister  that  it  is  necessary 
for  an  unmarried  student  to  live  away  from  home,  or  that  family  circum- 
stances or  the  cost  of  travelling  justify  an  increase  in  the  allowance. 

For  purposes  of  Departmental  discipline  and  control  students  will  lie» 
while  in  the  Training  College  at  Adelaide  University,  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  an  officer  of  the  Dej)artment  who  bears  the  title  of 
"  Superintendent  of  the  University  Training  CJoUege  Students." 

Under  the  new  scheme,  young  persons  who  have  been  tried,  selected,  and 
who  have  passed  an  entrance  examination,  will  attend  a  Pupil  Teachers' 
School,  which  has  been  established  in  the  old  Training  College,  for  two 
years'  instruction,  without  doing  any  teaching  at  all.  During  the  third  and 
fourth  years  of  tpeir  appi-enticeship  they  will  return  to  their  own  schools 
for  practical  training  m  the  art  of  teaching,  prior  to  their  entering  into 
the  University  Training  College. 

To  sum  up,  the  scheme  provides  a  period  of  training  for  the  office  of 
teacher  extending  over  six  years,  in  three  stages  of  two  years  each.  In  the 
first  two  years  the  boys  and  girls  who  are^  selected  will  receive  instruction 
in  higher- primary  and  secondary  education  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Department.  They  will  be  required  to  take  the  public  examinations  of  the 
University,  and  it  is  intended  that  there  shall,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  a  rule 
that  no  boy  or  girl  shall  pass  out  of  this  stage  who  has  not  passed  the 
Senior  Riblic  Examination.  The  second  two  years  are  spent  in  teaching, 
facilities  being  also  offeretl  for  attendance  at  the  University.  It  is  hop^ 
that  during  these  years  the  students  will  have  done  the  equivalent  of  one 
year's  work  at  the^University,  qualifying  for  a  degree  in  Arts  or  Science. 
The  third  two  years  are  entirely  devoted  to  study  at  the  University,  and  at 
the  end  of  this  period  the  students  are  expected  to  take  a  degree.  No  fees 
ofanykird— for  lectures;  laboratory  work,  examina'tions,  or  degrees— will 
^e  charged  by  the  University 
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Special  attention  was  officially  called  to  the  following  points  by  the 
University  :— 

1.  Decrees  in  Education. — This  does  not  mean  that  a  new  form  of  degree 
is  to  be  instituted,  but  that  the  principles  and  history  of  education  shall  be 
added  to  the  University  curriculum,  and  a  diploma  in  education  established 
Such  a  diploma  would  be  granted  to  those  who  {a)  have  taken  a  degree  in 
Arts  or  Science,  (6)  have  passed  an  examination  in  the  prhiciples  and 
practice  of  education,  and  (c)  have  spent  a  specified  period  under  adeijuate 
supervision  and  instruction  m  a  recognised  school.  >Vhen  a  wider  variety 
of  studies  and  a  greater  option  have  been  made  available  for  students  in 
Arts  \>Y  an  extension  of  the  curriculum,  the  subject  of  education  will  in  all 
probability  be  included. 

%  In  ike  second  period  of  two  years  (viz.,  when  the  youths  are  i»upil- 
teachers)  they  should  not  lie  required  to  teacn  all  day  and  then  asked  to 
come  to  the  University  in  the  evening,  as  they  would  thus  have  little  time 
for  study,  even  if  they  nad  the  energy.  It  was  therefore  arranged  that  they 
might  get  away  in  the  day-time,  and  be  relieved  from  work  in  school  to  the 
extent  of,  say,  six  hours  a  week. 

3.  The  third  ttoo  years  of  the  course  being  optional,  a  marked  distinction 
must  be  drawn  in  the  classification  of  teachers  between  those  who  pursue 
their  studies  during  these  years  and  those  who  decline  to  do  so.  Such 
classification  would,  of  course,  affect  no  one  who  has  been  in  the  service  of 
the  Department  before  the  institution  of  this  scheme. 

The  effect  of  the  whole  scheme  will  be,  according  to  one  of  the  best 
authorities,  to  bring  the  full  educational  resources  of  the  Colony  within  the 
reach  of  every  child  through  the  teachers  of  the  State  schools.  In  the  not 
distant  future  it  will  prove  itself  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  momentous 
measures  ever  taken  for  the  advancement  of  education  in  Australia. 
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APPENDIX  D. 

COST  OF  EDUCATION  IN  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA.— 1898-9. 
(Extract  from  a  Return  to  Order  of  House  of  Assembly ^  Sept.  IS,  1899.) 

Total  cost  during  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1899  :— 

(a)  Primary £144,11113    9 

Secondary 2,886    9    8 

£146,998    3    5 

(Exclusive  of  all  expenditure  on  buildings,  improvements,  repairs,  etc) 
(6.)  Literest  computed  on  amount  spent 
on  buildings,  improvements,  land, 
etc.       - £23,101    2  10 

(c.)  Amount  paid  in    fees   and    other 

sources  of  income : 
Fees,     sale     of     books,      rent, 

schoolhouses,  and  sundries       -        £5,412  10    6 
Rent  of  land        .        -        -        -  6,470  17    4 


(d.)  Amount  paid  for  school  books,  etc.- 
Revenue  received  for  goods  sold 

Apparent  loss     - 

(Note. — There  is  no  real  loss  on  school  books  in  any  year. 

The  difference  is  represented  by  a  larg3r  stock  of  paper 

and  other  material  on  hand.) 
(e.)  Amount   spent   on   buildings   and 
charged  as  remirs  and  additions 
to  public  buildings      -        -        -        £5,031  10    6 

(/.)  Cost  per  child  educated,  and  also  per  child  in  average 
attendance  since  1888 — 

Cost  i)er  child  Cost  per  child  in  aver- 

educated.  age  attendance. 

1888  -        -         £2  10    3  -        -  £4    0    3 

1889  -        -  2  12    0]  -         -  4    2     2 
1890-         -            2  11  10                    -  4    4    3 

1891  -         -  2  10     8}  -  4    0     2 

1892  -         -  2     7     1  -  3  11     1 

1893  -  2    6    3  -         -  3  14  10 

1894-  -  2  3    0^         -         -  3     6     2i 

1895-  -  2  3     7}        -         -  3    5     5 

1896-  -  2  3  10  -        -  3    4  11 

1897-  -  2  4    4j        -        -  3    4 
1898  -  2  4    6?-*'  3  10 
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Cost  per  child  educated  during  1898  in  all  schools  with  an  average  attendance 
of  200  and  upwards  throughout  the  Colony,  £2  2s.  2d. 

Cost  per  child  educated  during  1898  in  all  schools  below  200,  £3  ISs.  lO^d. 

In  the  city  schools  only  the  cost  per  child  in  average  attendance  is 
£2  3«.  9d.y  excluding  Orote  Street,  where  the  circumstances  are  special. 

In  country  schools  of  the  smallest  size  the  cost  is  £5  or  £6  per  child. 

From  revenue.  £152,029  I3s.  lid.    From  loan,  £12,000  lbs.  lOd. 
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THE  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION   IN  WESTERN 

AUSTRALIA,* 


I. — ^A  Report  on  the  Present  Condition  of  Education. 

Admlniiitra- 

The  administration  of  education  in  Western  Australia  at  the  tion. 

g resent  time  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Minister  (a  member  of  the 
'abinet  and  responsible  to  Parliament).  The  Education  Depart- 
ment imder  his  control  has  its  central  oflSces  in  Perth.  The  per- 
manent head  of  the  Department  is  the  Inspector-General  of 
Schools.  The  Minister  has  sole  control  ot  educational  funds  as 
set  apart  by  Parliament,  and  school  sites  and  property  are  vested 
in  him.  He  is  obliged  to  lay  before  Parliament  a  report  annually 
and  estimates  of  tne  expenditure  for  the  coming  year.  The 
Minister  has  in  his  hands  the  decision  as  to  the  establishment  of 
schools  in  accordance  with  regulations  approved  in  Executive 
Council.  He  has  complete  control  over  the  schools,  and  the 
appointment  and  dismissal  of  teachers  rests  in  his  hands,  subject 
to  the  confirmation  of  the  Executive  Council. 

There  are  elected  District  Boards  in  most  parts  of  the  colony, 
each  consisting  of  five  persons,  holding  office  for  three  years,  and 
elected  on  a  limited  franchise  of  householders  occupying  a 
dwelling-house  of  the  declared  annual  value  of  £10  sterling,  or 
parents  or  guardians  of  children  attending  Government  schools 
within  the  district.  The  duties  of  the  District  Boards  are  vigi- 
lantly to  inspect  and  supervise  all  Government  schools  within 
their  district,  and  in  all  matters  connected  with  such  schools  to 
communicate  with  the  Minister.  They  are  allowed  to  delegate 
their  powers,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  the  person 
appointed.  They  are  expected  to  visit  the  schools  in  their 
cnarge,  and  to  aid  the  teachers  in  the  general  conduct  of  them, 
without  interfering  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  curriculum  as 
laid  down  by  the  regulations.  Tne  following  have  been  consti- 
tuted districts  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  and  District  Boards 
elected : — 

Beverley  Katanning     .  Roebourne 

Blackwood  Kojonup  Sharks  Bay 

Broomebill  Melbourne  South  Perth 

Fremantle  Mourambine  Swan 

Qascoyne  Murray  Toodyay 

GeraJaton  Narrogin  Vasse 

Oingin  Northam  Wellington 

Greenough  Northampton  Wagin 

Jrwin  North  Fremantle  West  Perth 

Jarrahdale  Perth  Williams 

Karridale  Plantagenet  York 

♦  This  Report  in  its  original  form  was  completed  by  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson, 
Inspector-General  of  Schools,  in  October  16^.  Since  that  time  important 
changes  have  taken  place  in  tne  Educational  System  of  the  Colony,  detailed 
information  concernmg  which  has  been  kindly  forwarded  by  Mr.  Jackson. 
The  main  features  of  these  changes  have  been  embodied  in  the  following 
Report,  either  in  the  form  of  Appendices  or  in  the  body  of  the  Report 
itself. 
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In  addition  to  this  there  are  certain  parts  of  the  colony,  e.g., 
on  the  Goldfields,  where,  owing  to  the  fluctuating  nature  of  tne 
population,  the  Governor  has  not  proclaimed  educational  dis- 
tricts, but  where  representatives  to  correspond  with  the  Depart- 
ment and  to  act  as  committees  of  managers  are  appointed  bv 
the  Governor  in  Council. 

^^tfT  ®^  Elementary  Day  Schools  are  divided  in  the  regulations  into 

^  ^  *'  State  Schools,  Provisional  Schools,  Hall  Time  Schools,  House-to- 

House,  and  Special  Schools.    A  State  School  may  be  established 

in  any  locality  where  an  average  attendance  of  twenty  children 

betwisn  the  iges  of  six  and  fourteen  can  be  guaranteea. 

Provisional  Schools  are  established  where  an  average  af  twenty 
cannot  be  guaranteed,  but  there  are  twenty  children  of  such  age 
within  a  radius  of  three  miles.  Grants  in  aid  to  Provisional 
Schools  are  made  at  the  rate  of  £5  per  head  on  average  attend- 
ance, and  the  settlers  or  promoters  of  such  school  have  to  defiray 
the  cost  of  building  or  renting  suitable  premises,  as  they  have 
also  to  do  in  the  case  of  Half  Time  Schools  and  House-to-House 
Schools.  Schools  of  the  latter  class  may  be  established  where 
there  are  less  than  twenty,  and  the  grant  then,  if  given,  is  only 
£4  per  annum  for  each  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance,  the 
settlers  or  promoters  being  expected  to  supplement  the  grant  so 
that  the  teacher  receives  not  less  than  £60  per  annum  salary. 
One  House-to-House  School  has  been  established  under  these 
regulations  in  a  district  where  a  Provisional  School  could  not  be 
maintained.  The  settlers  as  a  rule  seem  unwilling  to  incur  the 
liability  for  making  up  the  teacher's  salary. 

The  teacher  of  two  Half  Time  Schools  has  generally  three  days 
in  the  week  in  one  and  two  in  the  other,  and  in  tne  alternate 
weeks  the  relative  number  of  days  are  usually  exchanged.  In 
one  case  alternate  weeks  are  taken.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
1899  there  were  fourteen  Half  Time  Schools  in  operation  in  the 
colony,  each  under  a  male  teacher. 

Special  schools  are  only  so  called  for  purposes  of  salary.  They 
are  established  in  places  at  a  great  distance  from  Perth,  where 
regular  visits  from  the  inspector  cannot  be  given — on  the  Gold- 
fields,  in  the  north-west  of  the  colony,  or  in  other  places.  The 
teachers  must  be  classified,  and  may  be  paid  at  a  higher  rate 
than  the  scale  fixed. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1899  there  were  126  State  Schools, 
14  Half  Time  Schools,  66  Provisional  Schools,  6  Special  Schools 
and  4  Schools  in  sparsely  populated  districts.  At  the  end  of 
1898  no  schools  were  tabulated  as  schools  in  sparsely  populated 
districts  but  during  the  year  1899  four  schools  were  re-opened 
and  classed  under  this  heading. 

The  buildings  for  Government  Schools  are  paid  for  out  of  a 
special  vote  on  the  Works  Department's  and  Education  Depart- 
ment's Estimates,  except  where  under  regulations  settlers  are 
obliged  to  provide  bmldings  for  Provisional,  Half  Time,  and 
House-to-  House  Schools, 
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Standard  plans  for  schools  of  various  sizes  have  now  been 
agreed  upon,  and  building  rules  have  been  drawn  up  by  the 
Works  Department,  and  agreed  to  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. 

The  number  of  children  in  the  Government  Schools  for  the  Attemlancd 
quarter  ended  December  31st  1898,  was  as  follows :— - 

Enn>lme„t        -       -       -       -  {  g?^  ?:S  }      '^^^ 

Average  attendance 12,658 

Average  enrolment 16,039 

{See  also  SuppUfnentary  Notes  (ill.).) 

The  appointment  of  teachers  is  made  by  the  Minister  on  the  Teachers 
recommendation  of  the  Inspector-General.  Their  classification 
depends  upon  the  certificates  obtained  in  other  colonies  or 
countries,  or  in  Western  Australia  by  examination,  and  on  skill 
in  practical  school  management.  The  latter  is  decided  in  the 
first  instance,  before  appointment,  by  the  teacher  taking  two 
classes  before  an  inspector.  All  appointments  are  provisional 
and  temporary,  subect  to  revision  or  to  further  inspectors* 
reports.  There  are  three  classes  of  teachers — "  A,"  dividm  into 
three  grades  ("  Al,"  "  A2,"  and  "  A3  ") ;  "  B,"  divided  into  two 
grades  ("  Bl  "  and  "  B2  '*) ;  and  "  C,"  divided  into  two  grades 
("  CI "  and  "  C2  '*).  Teachers  may  be  licensed  to  teach  without 
classification.  The  scale  of  payments  to  head  teachers  varies 
from  £90  for  an  unclassified  adult  male  teacher  to  £400,  the 
maximum  that  can  be  obtained  by  a  teacher  holding  the  highest 
classification  and  who  has  been  in  charge  of  a  school  of  Class  I. 
for  six  years.  For  females  the  scale  is  from  £80  for  an  unclas- 
sified teacher  to  £320  for  a  teacher  holding  the  highest  classifica- 
tion after  five  years'  service  in  a  school  of  Class  I.  The  salaries 
are  on  a  scale  rising  by  annual  increments  of  £10.  Quarters  are 
provided  where  possiole  for  head  teachers,  and  allowances  in 
ueu  of  them  are  sometimes  granted.  On  the  Goldfields  and  in 
Special  Schools  an  additional  £30  per  annum  may  be  granted  if 
the  cost  of  living  is  very  high. 

Male  assistants  receive  from  £70  (unclassified)  to  £200,  the 
maximum  for  the  "  A  "  certificate,  and  females  £50  to  £160. 

The  regulations  governing  this  scale  of  salaries  (see  Appendix 
C.)  were  passed  by  the  Executive  Council  to  come  into  operation 
in  January,  1899. 

Numbers  of  teachers  have  recently  applied  for  appointment 
from  the  eastern  colonies,  and  the  certificates  of  those  colonies 
have  been  held,  after  a  practical  examination  by  the  inspector, 
in  many  cases  to  take  the  place  of  the  various  examinations  laid 
down  in  Western  Australia. 

Married  women  are  not  appointed,  and  female  teachers  have 
to  resign  on  marriage. 

Except  in  the  Perth  and  Fremautle  Central  Schools,  where 
there  are  separate  boys'  and  girls'  tlepartments,  the  sexes  are 
mixed  in  the  schools.    There  are,  however,   separate  infants' 
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departments  in  the  larger  schools.  Female  teachers  have  there- 
fore fewer  chances  than  men  of  rising  to  the  highest  salary,  as 
in  the  larger  mixed  schools  a  male  head  teacher  is  the  invariable 
rule. 

The  teachers  in  the  service  on  the  31st  December,  1899,  num- 
bered 473,  divided  as  follows :  Head  teachers,  male  124,  female  70, 
total  194;  assistant  teachers,  male  41,  female  95,  total  136;  pupil 
teachers,  male  8,  female  62,  total  60 ;  monitors,  male  7,  female 
86,  total  43* ;  se^ving  mistresses,  40. 

The  system  of  pupil  teaehere  is  in  force,  but  it  will  be  super- 
seded to  a  large  extent  when  the  Training  College  is  estabUshed. 
Pupil  teachers  at  present  serve  a  four   years'  apprenticeship 
(see  Regulations  249  to  264  in  Appendix  D.)  and  receive  salaries 
varying  from  £20  to  £50  (male),  and   £16  to  £44  (female). 
There  are  also  monitors,  who,  up  to  sixteen,  will  be  half-time 
students,  and  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  will  spend  their  whole 
time  in  teaching.     Their  salaries  when  half-time  teachers  are 
£20  (male),  and  £16  (female);  and  when  over  sixteen,  from  £40 
to  £60  (males),  and  from  £30  to  £40  (females).     At  eighteen  they 
must  apply  for  re-appointment  as  unclassified  teachers,  or  sit  for 
the  "C     examination.     The  examinations    for  the   different 
classes  are  held  annually.    Teachers  mav  be  refused  permission 
to  sit  for  the  "  B "  examination  until  tney  have  been  in  Class 
"  Cl "  for  two  years,  or  for  the  "  A  "  examination  until  they  have 
been  in  Class  "  Bl "  for  three  years.     Promotion  from  one  grade 
to  another  in  the  different  classes  is  by  three  years'  satisfactory^ 
service.     After  passing  the  "  A  "  examination,  for  example,  the 
**  A3  "    Certificate,  would  be  awarded  and  raised  to  "  Al  "  only 
after  six  years'  good  reports. 

At  present  no  Training  College  has  been  estabUshed,  but  a  site 
has  been  secured  at  Claremont.  It  is  proposed  that  candidates 
should  enter  between  fifteen  and  a-half  and  seventeen  and  a-half 
years  of  age  for  a  course  of  training,  which  would  be  for  three 
years.  It  is  intended  that  an  examination  shall  be  held  for 
entry,  and  that  those  obtaining  top  marks  will  receive  ftdl 
scholarships,  defraying  the  whole  cost  of  board  and  lodging  and 
tuition.  These  next  on  the  list  would  obtain  half-scholarships, 
defraying  half  the  cost. 

Classes  for  teachers  in  drawing  are  now  held. 

No  arrangements  are  now  made  for  the  pensioning  of 
elementary  school  teachers  other  than  those  under  the  old  Civil 
Service  Superannuation  Act  which  would  only  apply  to  teachers 
who  were  in  the  service  prior  to  1886. 

Vee^,  Tlie   cost  of  education   is  defrayed   entirely  by  the    State. 

Estimates  are  presented  to  Parliament  every  year.   No  local  con- 
tributions are  asked  for,  except  in  the  cases  mentioned  pre- 

-    -  -  -  ■  -  .  ■  r  ■ 
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vioiisly,  towards  the  initial  cost  of  building.     The  fees  formerly 
paid  by  the  parents  were  at  the  following  rates : — 

Children  under  7 2d.  per  week. 

„        over  7  and  under  14      -        -        -    3d.    „      „ 
„       over  14 6d.    „      „ 

No  family  to  pay  more  than  Is.  per  week. 

{See  also  Supplemmtaty  KoUb  (v.).) 

The  Education  Circular  for  September,  1899,  ccmtains  the 
notification  of  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  Free  Education, 
and  warns  the  teachers  that  for  the  future  no  fees  are  to  be 
accepted  from  parents.  Though  the  Department  has  power 
under  the  Act  ot  1899  to  impose  a  fee  for  the  instruction  of 
children  below  six  and  above  fourteen  years  of  a^e,  it  has  no 
intention  at  present  of  availing  itself  of  this  permission. 

A  number  of  private  schools  exist  outside  the  State  School  Private 
system.  Many  of  these  were  at  one  time  assisted  by  the  Govern'-  School* 
ment  Grant.  These  late  Assisted  Schools  are  entirely  Roman 
Catholic.  Two  or  three  of  these  Roman  CathoUc  Schools  had, 
before  1899,  asked  for  and  obtained  inspection  by  the  Depart- 
ment, in  order  that  they  might  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  instruction  given. 

There  are  also  some  orphanages  receiving  Government  aid. 
There  are  two  native  mission  schools — one  Roman  Catholic  at 
New  Norcia,  and  one  Anglican  at  the  Swan,  the  latter  getting 
grant  as  an  orphanage.  There  are  no  Government  Schools  for 
natives. 

The  inspection  of  schools  is  conducted  under  the  superintend-  inspeodoc. 
ence  of  tne  Inspector-Greneral  by  a  staff  of  four  mspectors, 
appointed  by  the  Governor  in  Council,  receiving  salaries  var3dng 
from  £325  to  £420.  There  is  no  rule  as  to  their  status,  or  as  to 
their  beine  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  teachers  in  the  colony.  Of 
the  staff  m  1898,  the  Chief  Inspector  was  head  master  of  a 
Voluntary  school  in  England,  while  of  the  others,  one  was  a 
teacher  in  New  South  W^les ;  another  was  second  master  of  the 
Melbourne  Grammar  School,  and  the  third  has  been  teacher  and 
assistant  inspector  in  South  Australia.  They  have,  therefore, 
between  them  a  wide  variety  of  educational  experience. 

Every  school  is  visited  at  least  twice  a  year  (a)  a  surprise  visit 
is  paid  for  inspection  of  methods  of  teaching,  and  (fe)  a  fixed  visit 
for  examination  purposes.  Schools  are,  however,  not  paid  on 
the  result  of  the  examination.  The  system  of  payment  by  the 
Department  is  indirectly  based  on  the  average  attendance,  the 
arrangements  for  school  staffing  being  as  follows: — Schools 
where  the  average  attendance  is  above  30,  a  monitor  in 
addition  to  the  head  teacher;  schools  where  the  average 
attendance  is  between  60  and  75,  an  assistant  in  addition  to  the 
h€»d  teacher;  and  if  the  numbers  are  between  75  and  100  an 
assistant  and  a  monitor.  For  schools  over  100,  25  children 
are  assigned  to  the  head  teacher,  and  50  children  in  average 
attendance  to  each  assistant.    Monitors  may  be  employed  in 
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addition  at  the  discretion  of  the  Minister.  Monitors  over  sixteen 
will  count  for  25  children.  Pupil  teachers  also  count  for  26 
children  at  present.  The  salaries  for  these  officers  as  stated 
above  are  fixed,  and  the  up-keep  of  the  schools  is  bo'me  by  the 
general  fiind  voted  by  Parliament.  There  is  in  addition,  how- 
ever, a  bonus  for  successfiil  teaching  awarded  after  the  Inspector's 
annual  examination  and  surprise  visit  (see  Appendix  C). 

« 

In  mixed  schools,  where  a  male  teacher  only  is  employed, 
sawing  mistresses  may  be  appointed. 

Goinpubory  With  reference  to  school  attendance,  it  was  until  recently 
tt«ndance.  0Qmp^lsQJy  in  districts  proclaimed  by  the  Governor  in  Coimcil. 
Children  of  not  less  than  six  nor  more  than  nine  yeaxs  of  age 
were  compelled  within  these  districts  to  attend  any  Government 
school  within  one  and  a  half  miles  of  the  child's  residence  by  road, 
and  for  those  between  nine  and  fourteen  the  distance  was  extended 
to  three  miles.  They  were  only,  however,  obUged  to  attend  thirty- 
five  school  days  in  each  quarter.  This  provision,  which  it  was 
supposed  would  tend  to  a  oetter  attendance,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
lea  to  considerable  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  attendance  of  idl 
classes.  The  great  bulk  of  the  children  endeavoured  to  attend 
every  day,  but  for  all  the  idle,  backward,  and  truant  children 
the  thirty-five  days'  limit  was  a  godsend.  They  could  shirk  the 
school,  and  shelter  themselves  under  this  provision  of  the  Act, 
and  the  task  of  the  compulsory  officers  was  rendered  extremely 
difficult.  No  prosecutions  at  all  could  be  undertaken  at  the 
beginning  of  a  quarter  if  the  parents  pleaded  that  they  would  send 
the  chilihren  regularly  for  the  latter  part.  This  had  been  felt  a 
difficulty  for  some  time,  and  the  Bill  introduced  into  Parliament 
in  1898,  and  passed  in  all  the  provisions  deaUng  with  compulsion 
by  both  Houses,  but  failing  over  the  reUgious  question,  provided 
that  children  should  attend  school  every  day  the  school  was 
open.  It  is  noteworthy  that  a  limit  to  the  days  required  is  the 
rule  in  the  other  Australian  colonies,  and  the  same  objections 
are  there  being  found  to  exist.  In  the  report  of  the  State 
Children's  Council  in  Adelaide  for  the  year  ended  June  80, 1898, 
it  was  specially  pointed  out  that  though  the  number  of  local 
truants  was  small,  there  was  a  lai'ge  munber  of  actual  truants — 
that  is,  boys  who  attended  thirty-five  days  in  the  quarter  but 
absented  tnemselves  on  the  remaining  days ;  and  that  these  boys 
while  absent  from  school  got  into  bad  company,  acquiring  vicious 
habits,  and  many  finally  becoming  inmates  of  reformatones. 

The  Bill  of  1898  came  up  once  more  in  1899  in  an  amended 
form  and  was  finally  passed.  This  "Public  Education  Act, 
1899"  (see  Appendix  G.),  marks  an  advance  in  two  im- 
portant respects.  It  de^ds  with  compulsoir  attendance  in 
Uovemment  Schools,  and  the  inspection  of  JNon-Govemment 
Schools.  The  Act,  after  providing  that  Education  shall  be 
(jtHxtis  to  children  imder  fourteen  ye^rs  of  age,  provides  that» 
unless  some  reasonable  excuse  for  non-attendance  is  shown,  the 
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parent  of  every  child  of  not  less  than  six*  nor  more  than  nine 
years  of  age  snail,  if  there  is  a  Government  or  efficient  school 
within  two  miles  of  such  child's  residence,  measured  by  the 
nearest  road,  cause  such  child  to  attend  school  on  such  days  as 
the  school  shall  be  open.  The  provision  in  regard  to  children 
over  nine  and  not  over  fourteen  years  of  age  differs  only  in  that 
the  distance  firom  school  is  fixed  at  three  mfles.  The  main  point 
of  diiFerence  here  introduced  is  the  daily  attendance  in  lieu  of  a 
fixed  number  of  days  per  quarter  (thirty-five).  Formerly  it  had 
been  impossible  to  prosecute  for  failure  to  attend  until  the  end 
of  the  quarter ;  so  tnat  the  child  was  enabled  to  play  the  truant 
during  the  whole  time. 

Reasonable  excuses  are  admitted  as  follows : — 

I.  That  the  child  is  imder  efficient  instruction  at  home  or 
elsewhere ;  and  whether  such  instruction  is  efficient  or  not 
shall  be  a  matter  for  the  decision  of  the  Minister  (i.e.,  the 
Member  of  the  Executive  Council  appointed  by  the  Oovemor 
to  administer  the  Act),  who  may  require  the  report  of  an 
inspector  of  schools  thereon. 

II.  That  the  child  has  been  prevented  from  attending 
school  by  sickness,  danger  of  infection,  temporary  or  per- 
manent infirmity,  or  any  unavoidable  causes;  but  such 
excuse  shall  not  be  entertained  unless  the  parent  has  given 
the  teacher  notice  thereof  in  writing  witnin  seven  days 
after  the  occurrence  of  such  prevention.  A  medical  certi- 
ficate must  be  produced  if  required  by  the  Minister. 

There  was  fonnerly  a  compulsorj-  stiindaitl  (Standard  VI.),  but 
by  the  new  Act  this  was  abolishea  and  an  age  limit  of  fourteen 
only  was  substituted. 

Penalties  for  non-attendance  at  school  are  : — 

The  parent ....  shall  be  liable  to  pay  a  penalty  not 
exceedmg  five  shillings  for  the  first  and  not  exceeding 
twenty  snillings  for  every  subsequent  offence. 

There  has  been  considerable  difficulty  with  regai*d  to  the  em- 
loyment  of  children  of  school  age.  Wages  have  ruled  very 
gn,  and  cases  have  been  known  in  which  children  have 
actually  earned  while  of  school  age  as  much  as  25s.  per  week. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  small  penalties  had  no 
deterrent  effect  on  the  parents  whatever.  In  tne  laws  formerly 
in  force  there  was  no  power  of  bringing  home  to  employers  that 
they  are  as  much,  if  not  more,  the  law-breakers  than  the  parents 
or  children.  By  the  new  Act  the  employment  during  school 
hours  of  a  child  not  exempt  by  age  from  compulsory  attendance 

♦  The  age  of  compulsion  is  from  six  to  fourteen,  but  the  Department  has  no 
objection,  if  the  parents  wish  their  children  to  be  instructed  during  the  years 
three  to  six,  to  Imve  them  placed  on  the  roU  and  instructed  in  the  ordinary 
way.  No  child  under  three  can  be  admitted  to  any  school. — Educattofi 
Circular,  Auytut,  1890. 


i 
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is  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  forty  shillings.  The 
Minister  may,  however,  at  his  discretion,  excuse  from  attendance 
children  who  are  required  to  help  in  the  fields  at  harvest  time 
or  other  special  periods  of  the  vear ;  and  may  give  special  ex- 
emption for  children  between  tne  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen 
in  case  of  pjoverty  or  sickness  of  the  parents.  Truant  oflScers 
may  be  appointed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Minister,  and  have 
power  to  accost  children  in  the  street  who  are  apparently  not  in 
attendance  at  school,  and  generally  to  enforce  attendance; 

By  the  Act  of  1899  the  compulsory  standard  was  abolished 
altogether,  and  Non-Government  Schools  could  be  on  inspection 
declared  "  eflScient "  for  the  purposes  of  compulsory  attendance. 
The  inspection,  however,  was  confined  to  tne  regular  elemen- 
tary subjects ;  and  this  was  plainly  enough  the  result  of  a 
compromise. 

Power  is  also  given  in  the  new  Act  to  take  an  educational 
census.  It  had  been  found  very  diflScult  to  estimate  the  number 
of  children  of  school  age  in  a  cGstrict,  and  this  had  resulted  in 
some  curious  anomalies  in  the  building  of  schools.  It  had  also, 
of  course,  prevented  compulsion  being  applied  to  many  families 
as  by  not  sending  any  of  their  children  to  school  they  might 
escape  the  notice  of  the  Department  altogether.  {See  also  Sup- 
plemeniai'y  Notes  (iii.)  ami  (iv.).) 

The  arrangements  for  dealing  with  truants  are  at  present 
very  defective.  There  is  no  properly  constituted  Truant  School 
in  which  children  may  be  licensed.  The  Industrial  Schools  are 
only  just  being  broudpt  into  something  like  order  by  the  new 
superintendent  of  Charitable  Institutions.  Magistrates  have 
been  loth  to  send  to  an  Industrial  School  one  whose  only  feult 
may  have  been  high  spirits,  and  who  ought,  therefore,  not  be 
mixed  with  children  of  a  criminal  character. 

There  are  only  two  Government  Industrial  Schools,  namely 
one  at  Subiaco,  and  the  regular  reformatory  at  Rottnest.  The 
children  have  up  till  this  present  year  been  interchangeable,  but 
now  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  divide  those  convicted  of 
crime  from  those  guilty  of  minor  offences,  or  not  actually 
convicted,  the  latter  being  placed  in  Subiaco.  The  school, 
however,  is  very  badly  found  from  the  point  of  view  of 
accommodation  and  opportunities  for  Industnal  training. 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  two  Industrial  Schools.  These  are 
quite  distinct  from  the  Orphanages  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this 
report.  The  Roman  Catholic  Industrial  Schools  receive  a  grant 
equal  to  £20  10s.  7d.  per  head  per  annum  under  the  present  law. 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  Government  Elementary  Schools 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Regulations  (see  Appendix  A.),  xhey  com- 
prise the  three  elementary  subjects,  drawing,  English,  geography, 
history,  drill,  music,  elementary  agriculture  for  boys,  and  needle- 
Avork  for  j^rls;  and  in  the  higher  standards  specific  subjects 
from  the  tollowing  list  may  be  taken : — algebra,  euclid,  mensu- 
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ration,  Latin,  mechanics,  French,  physiology,  botany,  chemistry, 
domestic  economy,  and  shorthano.  They  are,  however,  only 
taken  in  the  town  schools  at  present. 

Considerable  store  is  set  by  Kindergarten  teaching,  and  three 
mistresses  have  been  imported  from  England  to  introduce  the 
system.     {See  also  Supptenientary  Notes  (vi.).) 

The  drawing  instruction  which  is  just  being  introduced  is  on 
the  alternative  syllabus  of  the  South  Kensington  Science  and 
Art  Department  (No.  III.),  and  is  being  taken  up  with  con- 
siderable enthusiasm. 

In  the  teaching  of  English  much  stress  is  laid  on  oral  com- 
position. In  the  teaching  of  geography  local  topography  is 
required  before  the  general  geography  of  the  world. 

Manual  training  is    being    introduced    gradually  into    the 

schools,  and  there  is  a  centre  just  opened  in  Perth  to  which 

the  upper  standard  boys  from  all  the  city  schools  are  sent 
weekly.    (See  also  Supplementary  Notes  (vib.).) 

A  cookery  centre  has  just  been  built  for  girls  in  Perth.  (See 
also  Supplementary  Notes  (viii.).) 

In  coimtry  districts  some  horticulture  or  agronomy  is  being 
taken  in  a  few  schools,  and  small  manual  work  is  being  done  in 
others. 

Singing  has  previously  been  taught  mainly  by  ear,  but  is  now 
in  a  fair  number  of  schools  being  taught  by  note,  and  it  will 
gradually  be  so  taught  in  all  schools. 

The  Manual  of  Drill,*  which  is  refeiTed  to  in  Appendix  A.,  is 
still  in  use,  but  a  system  of  Swedish  drill  will  prooably  soon  be 
introduced. 

The  arithmetic  course  deals  largely  with  concrete  numbers, 
and  is  illustrated  by  apparatus.  Small  numbers  only  are  taken 
in  the  early  stages.  In  the  higher  stages  mensuration  of  ai'eas — 
tanks,  dams,  etc. — which  woula  be  of  practical  use  in  the  country, 
are  taken. 

As  this  curriculum  is  largely  new,  much  of  the  work  is  only 
in  its  infancy,  and  it  is  too  early  at  present  to  say  anything  as 
to  its  practical  working,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
is  too  nard  for  the  schools,  or  that  it  cannot  be  earned  out  prac- 
tically in  its  entirety.  There  are,  of  course,  special  difficulties  in 
bush  schools,  where  children  see  little  to  stimulate  their  minds, 
and  on  the  GoldfielcLs,  where  the  population  is  very  fluctuating 
and  children  move  from  school  to  school.  (See  al^o  Supplemen- 
tal)^ Notes  (i.).) 

Religious  instruction  is  given  in  the  schools  by  the  teachers,  Keligious 
Irish  National  books  being  used  in  the  upper  standards,  and  Instruction. 

*  The    Manual    of    Drill    may   be  seen  at  the  Board  of  Education 
Library,  St.  Stephen's  House,  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 
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incidents  in  the  lives  of  Old  Testament  chaiucters  in  the  first 
two  standards.     Moral  lessons  are  also  given. 

In  addition  to  the  general  religious  instruction,  special  reli&;iou8 
instruction  is  allowed  xmder  the  Act  of  1893  by  teachers  of  the 
different  religious  persuasions  to  children  of  those  persuasions  in 
the  school.  A  portion  of  each  day,  not  exceedii^  half  an  hour, 
may  be  set  aside  for  this  purpose  out  of  a  total  of  five  hours.  If 
the  Minister  of  any  one  of  the  denominations  is  unable  to  attend, 
he  is  allowed  to  nominate  a  substitute.  No  two  reli^ous  teachers 
are  allowed  in  the  same  room  at  the  same  time.  This  religious 
instruction  must  be  that  authorised  by  the  Church  to  which  the 
clergyman  or  other  rehgious  teacher  belongs.  Any  parent  is,  of 
course,  able  to  object  to  either  the  general  or  the  special  religious 
instruction.  There  were  sixtv-one  schools  in  which  specitu  re- 
ligious instruction  was  given  auring  1897,  and  fifty-eight  regular 
classes  were  held  by  representatives  of  the  Church  of  England, 
six  by  the  Roman  CathoUcs,  seven  by  the  Wesleyans,  four  by  the 
Presbyterians,  two  by  the  Congregationalists,  and  two  by  the 
Jews.  During  the  year  1898  an  arrangement  was  made  between 
the  Wesleyan  Presbyterian,  Congregational,  and  Baptist  Churches 
by  means  of  which  the  children  of  those  Churches  can  be  taught 
as  one  class  by  one  person  recognised  as  the  religious  teacher  for 
each  of  all  these  Churches.  He  is  delegated  under  the  Act  as  the 
representative  of  each  of  them,  but  is  bound  to  give  such  instruc- 
tion as  is  authorised  by  each,  and  is  therefore  not  specially 
distinctive  of  any  of  the  four.  (See  also  Supple^nentary  Notes 
(vii.),  Special  Religious  Irtstnwtimi,  1899.) 

Inspection  of      There  was  formerly  no  means  of  testing  the  efficiency  of  private 
SchxwSs  schools,  and  there  was  no  necessity  for  private  schools  to  keep 

registers  of  attendance.  It  was  found,  therefore,  that  when 
parents  wished  to  avoid  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Act  they 
sent  their  children  to  some  small  private  school,  kept  by  some 
more  or  less  efficient  teacher.  Tney  said  to  the  compulsory 
officer, "  We  shall  take  our  chilren  away  to  Mrs.  Jones's  fechool, 
and  then  we  need  not  send  them  unless  we  like."  This  was  often 
done,  and  was  a  constant  complaint  of  the  compulsory  officers. 

The  Act  also  provides  for  the  inspection  of  Non-Government 
Schools.  Any  proprietor  or  head  master  may  apply  to  the  Minister 
to  have  his  school  found  "  efficient "  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 
The  school  is  then  inspected  by  an  inspector  of  schools,  but  only 
as  to  the  instruction  given  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
spelling,  and  geogranhj.  The  school  is  then  entered  on  a  list 
of  inspected  and  emcient  schools.  From  this  list  it  may  be 
removed  on  inspection ;  and  the  Minister  may,  Avithout  inspec- 
tion, certify  a  school  as  efficient.  Schools  other  than  Govern- 
ment Schools  are,  fiirther,  required  to  keep  registers  of  atten- 
dance, and  supply  information  concerning  the  attendance  of  any 
scholar  on  the  roll  of  the  school. 

Free  Meals.  There  is  very  little  poverty  among  the  children  in  the  schools. 
It  is  therefore  quite  unnecessary  to  furnish  anj^hing  in  the  way 
of  fi*ee  meals. 
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The  arrangements  for  Continuation  Schools  are  at  present  very  Continuation 
sraaJl.    Successful  evening  Continuation  Schools  exist  in  Perth  ^^ools. 
and  Fremantle. 

The  instruction  in  these  classes  is  partly  technical.  In  Perth 
the  male  classes  receive  instruction  m  hand-raiUng,  carpentry, 
chemistry,  chemical  drawmg,  in  addition  to  the  tnree  "  R's," 
geography,  English  composition,  euclid,  algebra,  shorthand,  and  . 
history  (illustrated  with  the  lantern),  and  the  girls  are  taught 
dressmaking,  etc. 

In  Fremantle  a  large  number  of  students  come  from  the 
locomotive  engineering  works,  and  special  classes  are  taught  by 
experts.  Chemistry,  mechanics,  trigonometry',  mechanical 
drawing,  electricity,  and  steam,  etc.,  are  taken. 

Evening  classes  are  also  held  in  other  parts  of  the  colony,  but 
are  not  very  successful.  During  1899  tnere  were,  exclusive  of 
Perth  and  Fremantle,  8  evening  schools  in  operation,  of  which 
4  weie  closed  during  the  year. 

Beyond  the  sUght  work  in  the  evening  classes,  no  technical 
instruction  is  at  present  given.  It  is  hoped  that  a  Technical 
School  will  be  opened,  but  a  site  has  not  yet  been  procured. 

No  secondary  day  schools  are  imder  the  Education  Depart-  |f^"^*^ 
ment.  There  is  a  High  School,  which  receives  a  Government  g^hdarships. 
subsidy,  and  at  which  the  scholarship  offered  by  the  Goverment 
to  students  from  Elementary  Schoob  may  be  held.  The  High 
School  is  not  under  the  control  or  inspection  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department.  It  is  governed  by  a  Board  appointed  by  the 
Governor  in  Coimcil.  Some  information  regarding  this  and 
other  secondary  private  schools  will  be  found  in  Appendix  F. 

Three  scholarsnips  of  the  value  of  £60  per  annum  for  three 
years  are  annually  awarded  upon  the  results  of  a  competitive 
examination.  The  candidates  must  have  been  pupils — -ooys  or 
girls — in  Government  or  other  efficient  primary  schools  of  the 
Colony,  and  the  scholarships  may  be  held  at  anv  school 
approved  by  the  Minister,  at  which  higher  education  is  given. 
In  addition  to  these  scholarships  ten  Government  exhibitions, 
are  offered  annually,  five  of  the  value  of  £25  each,  and  five  of 
the  value  of  £16  each. 

Twelve  bursaries  of  the  value  of  £10  each  are  also  awarded 
annually — five  for  boys  and  three  for  girls  in  March  for  schools 
examined  from  August  1  to  December  31 ;  and  two  for  boys  and 
two  for  girls  in  August  for  schools  examined  between  Januar}'^  1 
and  July  31.  Candidates  are  examined  in  the  subjects  pre- 
scribed for  Standard  VII. 

No  Govermnent  Schools  for  the  Blind,  Deaf,  and  Dumb,  or  Defective 
otherwise  defective  children,  exist,  but  there  are  institutions  con-  ^Wldren. 
ducted  by  private  enterprise  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  and  Dumb 
children,  under  a  Board  of  Management  including  the  Anglican 
Bishop  and  Dean,  Sir  George  Shenton  (Trustee  of  the  Wesleyan 
Church),  and  others. 

There  are  no  Government  Schools  for  natives.     A  few  coloured  Native   Chil- 
children — some   two  or  three  in  all — are  attending  the  State  ^^^ 
Schools  in  different  parts  of  the  colony.    The  natives  in  the 
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South  West  have  ahnost  died  out,  and  the  Northern  and  Central 
tribes  are  at  present  mostly  too  wild  for  any  direct  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Grovemment.  Where  black  children  are  to  be  found 
in  the  civilised  centres  of  the  North  West,  there  is  considerable 
prejudice  at  present  among  the  white  inhabitants  against  their 
mixing  with  theu-  children  in  the  schools. 

Concluuion.         From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  gathered  that  on  the  whole  the 

elementary  education  of  the  colony  is  in  a  very  creditable  state 
for  so  yoimg  a  country.  It  has  a  very  fair  curriculum,  good 
staffing  arrangements,  and  on  the  whole  good  buildmgs. 
Seconoary  and  higher  education  are  not  very  well  developed  at 
present.  Many  of  the  children  of  the  richer  members  of  the 
community  are  sent  to  public  schools  in  England,  others  to 
schools  in  Adelaide  or  the  sister  colonies.  There  are  said  to  be 
nearly  one  hundred  children  in  the  schools  of  Adelaide  alone 
sent  from  Western  Australia.  The  want  of  University  Exami- 
nations is  felt,  and  though  the  Adelaide  University  has 
established  a  local  committee  and  sends  over  the  papers  or  their 
Senior  and  Junior  Examinations,  University  life  is  absent. 

Technical  Education  is  also  at  present  woefully  deficient. 
There  is,  however,  no  reason  why  the  colony,  if  it  continues  to 
enjoy  the  prosperity  of  recent  years,  should  not  shortly  establish 
good  systems  of  higher  education ;  and  while  it  can  congratulate 
Itself  on  its  elementary  schools,  it  cannot  afford  to  rest  content 
with  proficiency  in  these  alone. 
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II. — History  of  Education  in  the   Colony  of 

Western  Australia. 

1837  is  the  first  year  in  which  there  is  any  record  of  education  Early 
work  in  Western  Australia,  the  Colonial  Office  records  stating  Record, 
that  a  teacher  was  appointed  at  the  RibUc  School,  Perth,  at  a  1^37-1845. 
salary  of  £60  a  year,  under  Dr.  Bell's  system,  the  attendance 
bein^  twenty  males  and  twelve  females.    A  mistress  was  also 
appomted  at  Fremantle  in  the  same  year  and  at   the  same 
salary,  the  attendance  there  being  twenty-two  males  and  eleven 
females. 

In  the  following  year,  however,  appears  a  somewhat  contra- 
dictory note  that  there  are  no  Public  or  Free  Schools,  but  that 
there  are  two  Private  Schools  at  Perth,  one  at  Fremantle,  and 
one  at  Guildford,  to  which  poor  children  are  sent  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  for  which  an  outlay  amoimting  to  about  £150  is 
incurred. 

In  1840  this  number  of  Private  Schools  had  increased  to  six 
or  seven,  and  the  expense  to  the  Government  that  year  on  behalf 
of  poor  children  was  put  down  at  £37  16s.  2d. 

In  1844  this  siun  had  risen  to  £84  13s.,  and  in  addition  a  sum 
of  £96  6s.  had  been  expended  in  aid  of  Native  Schools  and  Insti- 
tutions in  various  districts.  The  Colonial  Office  records  also 
show  that  there  was  a  Free  School  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  and  a  Military  School  for  soldiers'  children,  at  which  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  boys  and  girls  attended ;  and  there  is  an  addi- 
tional note  that  one  or  two  clergymen  instructed  a  few  pupils  in 
classics,  and  there  were  a  few  schools  for  young  ladies.  There 
were  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  private  schools  in  the  colony. 

1846  was  marked  by  the  establishment  of  a  Grammar  School 
in  Perth  and  another  at  Fremantle ;  the  allowances  to  Native 
schools  in  this  year  amounting  to  £120,  and  for  the  poor  children 
in  other  schools  to  £113. 

A  Roman  Catholic  College  was  established  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  on  his  arrival  in  the  colony  this  year.  No 
record  of  attenaance  is  given.  In  this  year  he  established  a  free 
school  for  females  under  the  direction  and  care  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy  with  an  attendance  of  63.  This  school  cost  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  £200. 

1846  shows  the  establishment  of  a  Government  school.     It  184«. 
was  then  called  the  Perth  Free  Grammar  School.    The  teacher 
received  £60  per  annum,  and  the  attendance  was  20  males  and  7 
females.    The  master  was  allowed  to  take  under  his  charge 

Jrivate  Pupils  and  make  a  weekly  charge.     The  master  was  a 
LA.  of  Oxford  University. 

A  Free  Government  School  was  also  established  at  Fremantle, 
whei'e  the  teacher  received  £40,  and  at  Guildford,  York  and 
Albany,  the  masters  were   paid  according  to  the  number  of 
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scholars  attending.  The  average  cost  of  each  of  these  schools  to 
the  Government  was  £20  per  annum.  Apparently  some  Educa- 
tion Council  was  formed  m  this  year,  which  drew  up  a  report 
on  the  education  of  the  colony  ana  forwarded  it  to  the  Secretary 
of  State. 
^847.  In  1847  the  Perth  Free  School  seems  to  have  changed  hands 

and  to  have  been  under  the  Rev.  W.  D.  WiUiams,  who  was 
receiving  a  salary  of  £50  per  annum,  the  attendance  being  65. 
A  girls*  school  was  established  with  a  mistress  at  a  salary  of  £30 
per  annum  and  an  attendance  of  35. 

A  note  appears  on  the  return  for  this  year  that  there  are  two 
schools  established  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Perth,  the 
masters  of  which  have,  by  order  of  their  head  priest,  declined  to 
give  any  information  respecting  them. 

A  note  aboul  the  Government  schools  appears  also,  to  the 
effect  that  they  are  open  to  all  religious  denommations  at  a  rate  so 
low  as  to  admit  the  children  of  all  but  the  most  destitute ;  the 
latter  admitted  to  learn  writing,  reading  and  arithmetic  free 
of  charge. 
1848.  1848    showed    continued   activity    on    the    part    of  Roman 

Catholics,  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  starting  a  school  at  Fremantle 
which  included  10  boarders,  whose  food  and  clothing  were  given 
to  them  by  the  sisters. 

This  year  also  saw  the  establishment  of  a  Government  Inffints' 
School  in  Perth,  with  an  attendance  of  60.  The  salaries  of  the 
three  teachers  of  Perth  this  year  were : — Boys',  £70  (attendance 
55) ;  girls',  £40  (attendance  28) ;  infants',  £20  (attendance  60) 
The  teachers  received  such  sums  as  the  p  irents  paid  in  fees  in 
addition.  There  is  a  note  as  to  the  payment  of  these  fees — that 
the  schools  were  free  to  any  pupils  wnose  parents  were  unable 
or  unwilling  to  pay,  unless  tne  latter's  circumstances  were  so 
good  as  to  render  it  unjust  to  others  to  allow  them  free.  The 
rates  were  so  low  that  the  parents  generally  preferred  paying  to 
having  their  children  considered  as  free  scholars. 

In  addition  to  the  Guildford,  York,  Albany  and  two  Fre- 
mantle schools  a  new  school  at  Murray  was  established  this 
year,  with  an  attendance  of  14,  the  teacher  getting  a  salary 
of  £10. 

The  total  number  of  school  children  on  the  return  for  this 
year  was  put  down  as  265,  boys  being  174  and  girls  91.  The 
Government  paid  the  salaries  and  assisted  in  supplying  school 
requisites.  Private  individuals  contributed  considerable  sums  to 
the  support  of  the  Perth  schools. 

The  Greneral  Board  of  Elducation  which  had  been  appointed  in 
1847  was  said  to  be  working  well. 

There  is  a  note  on  religious  instruction  this  year  that,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  schools  are  to  be  confined  to  secular  instruction 
only,  leaving  the  more  important  subject  of  reUgious  instruction 
(except  the  reading  of  the  Bible  without  note  or  comment)  to 
parents  themselves,  to  the  ministers  of  the  diflferent  denomina- 
tions (out  of  school)  and  to  the  influence  of  secondary  schools. 
There  is  a  further  note  that  the  Roman  Catholics  alone  refuse  to 
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join  in  this  system,  and  demand  a  separate  amount  of  public 
money  for  tne  education  of  their  own  children,  which  was 
given  them  in  the  following  year. 

In  1860  activity  was  displayed  in  the  South  West,  a  school  1850 
being  opened  at  Bunbury  with  an  attendance  of  seventeen,  and 
a  teacher  with  a  salary  of  £12  ;  a  boys*  school  at  the  Vasse  with 
an  attendance  of  fifteen,  and  the  teacher's  salaty  £10. 

In  1851  the  attendance  at  the  boys'  school,  rerth,  was  85,  and  1851. 
an  assistant  was  appointed.  The  girls'  school  had  an  attendance 
of  33,  and  the  infants'  70.  At  Fremantle  there  was  an  attend- 
ance of  girls  and  infants  of  55,  and  at  Bunbury  an  attendance  of 
30  boys.  The  schools  in  Mun-ay,  York,  and  Vasse  districts  had 
been  aiscontinued  owing  to  the  want  of  properly  qualified  teachers. 
There  is  a  note  that  to  obtain  those  it  would  be  necessary  to 
increase  the  remuneration  afforded  by  the  Government  to  the 
schools,  £20  being  the  maximum  salary  awarded. 

In  1862  the  attendance  at  the  Govermuent  schools  in  Perth  1852. 
reached  210,  and  in  Fremantle  130.    There  is  a  memorandum 
to  the  effect  that  there  were  schools  at  Bunbury,  York  and  the 
Vasse.     There  appears  also  to  have  been   a  grant  made  to  a 
private  school  in  rerth  which  was  established  this  year. 

In  1863  it  is  noted  that  the  total  attendance  for  the  colony  1853. 
was  337  boys  and  105  girls,  and  this  had  largely  increased  in 
1854,  when  the  following  Government  schools  were  open: — 
Perth  Boys',  Girls',  and  Infants',  Fremantle  Boys',  Girls',  and 
Infants',  Guildford,  York,  Bunbury,  Pinjarrah  (Murray),  Busselton 
(Vasse),  Port  Gregory,  and  Albany.  The  total  attendance  was 
634,  boys  being  384,  and  girls  250. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  fixing  of  the  amount  of  fees  this 
year  at  2d.,  4d.,  and  6d.  The  attendance  at  private  schools  was 
not  given. 

In  1866  a  school  was  opened  at  Toodyay  with  an  attendance 
of  16.  The  total  attendance  of  the  year  seems  to  have  declined, 
there  being  only  690. 

A  report  for  the  year  1856  was  published  by  the  General  1856. 
Board  of  Education.  They  stated  that  they  had  endeavoured  to 
render  the  schools  available  for  all  sects  and  denominations  of 
Christians  by  removing  as  far  as  possible  the  cause  of  offence  to 
the  conscientious  scruples  of  any,  and  to  secure  for  the  children 
of  all  classes,  without  improper  distinction,  such  a  plain  and 
practical  education  as  may  hereafter  prove  most  suitable  for  the 
everyday  business  of  life.  They  proceed  to  state  that  the  system 
previously  sanctioned  by  the  Board  had  only  been  brought  into 
operation  in  the  Perth  schools,  and  that  the  standard  of  educa- 
tion in  all  schools  had  been  reduced  to  the  limit  contemplated 
by  the  Irish  National  Commissioners  in  the  series  of  educational 
books  issued  under  their  superintendence.  This  year  witnessed 
a  supply  of  the  "  Scripture  Lessons,"  presumably  the  Irish 
National  series  also. 

The  hours  of  attendance  are  stated  to  have  been  regfulated 
on  the  uniform  plan,  children  attending  from  9  a.m.  until  2.30 
p.m.,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  b«imr  allowed  for  recreation  at  noon. 
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They  had  applied  for  two  trained  masters  and  mistresses  from 
England,  and  point  out  with  regret  that  owing  to  the  low  scale 
of  renmneration  they  could  otter  they  had  been  unable  to  obtain 
them. 

The  return  of  teachers'  salaries  shows  two  masters  in  Perth 
and  Fremantle  receiving  £150  per  annum  each  ;  four  teachers 
at  Guildford,  York,  Bunbury,  ana  Albany  receiving  £100  each, 
as  did  the  mistress  of  the  Girls'  School  in  Perth.  Most  of  the 
other  salaries  seem  to  have  been  about  £50  per  vear. 

The  only  schools  named,  in  addition  to  tnose  mentioned 
already,  are  at  the  Vasse  and  Port  Gregory.  There  were 
apparently  fourteen  teachers  and  two  monitors  employed  in  the 
colony. 

The  Board  point  with  pride  to  the  large  supply  of  books 
which  had  been  received  that  year,  and  say  that  those  under 
order  for  the  ensuing  year  amount  to  not  less  than  £100.  Of 
this  amount  one-third  would  be  repaid  to  the  Government  by 
sales  to  the  children. 

Examinations  were  held  simultaneously  in  December  in  all 
schools  by  members  of  the  local  committees. 

Thov  (calculate  this  year  that  the  nuuibcr  of  children  between 
four  and  twelve  in  Perth  and  Fremantle  was  but  little  under 
1,000. 
1858.  In   1858  a  school   was  opened  at  the  Upper  Swan,  and  a 

marked  improvement  was  shown  in  the  attendance,  which  had 
risen  to  686.     An  improvement  is  also  noticeable  in  the  salaries 

Slid  to  the  teachers  in  the  larger  schools,  the  headmaster  in 
erth  getting  £150  and  his  assistant  £100  per  annum,  while  the 
Perth  Girls'  and  Infants'  teacher  received  £100  and  the  two 
assistants  £50  each  per  annum.  The  teacher  at  Guildford  also 
received  £150,  and  the  head  teachers  at  Fremantle,  Bunbury. 
and  Albany  received  £100  each.  It  is  noticeable  that  the 
mistress  o{  the  Girls'  School  at  Fremantle  received  the  same 
salary  as  the  headmaster,  viz.,  £100  per  annum.  They  were 
apparently  man  and  wife. 

In  1859  the  number  of  scholars  had  risen  to  745,  and  schools 
were  established  at  Esperance  and  Serpentine. 
1860.  In    1860  a  school  was  established  at  Freshwater  Bay  (now 

Claremont)  on  the  Swan,  and  the  number  of  scholars  attending 
Government  schools  was  put  down  as  874,  the  number  of  private 
schools  being  three  at  Fremantle  and  four  in  Perth. 

In  1861  we  read  of  schools  started  at  Picton,  Beverley,  and 

Rockingham.     The  total  attendance  reached  1,000  in  1862,  but 

)ed  again  in  the  following  year  to  849,  rising  again  above 

lousand  in  1864  and  to  1,300  in  1866.    Fresh  schools  had 

l^een  opened  in  all  these  years,  an  average  of  four  or  five  a  vear. 

1866.  In  1866   the  following  note  appears  in  the  return:  tnat  in 

addition  to  the  schools  named  in  Perth  there  is  a  Church  of 

England  Collegiate  School  under  the  supervision  of  the  Lord 

Bishop  of  Perth. 

l^^\.  CM        ^^  report  published  in  April,  1869, gives  an  interesting  account 

Acikinson.  ^    ^^  ^^^^  ^^^i^  state  of  the  colony     The  General  Board  point  out 
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that  there  are  a  very  large  number  of  small  schools  absolutely 
indispensable  owing  to  the  scattered  settlement.  They  attemptea 
to  eniorce  an  average  attendance  of  twelve  or  thirteen  children, 
but  the  cost,  of  course,  was  very  high  in  proportion,  and  therefore 
they  Mrere  obliged  to  keep  in  existence  "  cheap  schools  with  cheap 
teachers  and  cheap  buildings  or  tenements  for  their  accommoda- 
tion," and  that  these  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  con- 
sidering the  strictures  of  Mr.  Adkinson  on  the  shortcomings  of 
these  schools ;  they  express  the  opinion  that  these  schools  were 
doing  useful  work.  From  this  Report  it  appears  that  Mr. 
Adkmson,  the  only  Inspector  at  the  aisposal  of  the  Board,  was 
carrying  out  this  work  during  the  vacation  of  the  Perth  Boys* 
School,  of  which  he  was  head  master.  On  this  account  he  was 
unable  to  visit  all  the  schools,  and  naturally  did  not  like  to 
neglect  his  own.  This  year  they  proposed  to  introduce  a 
system  of  standards  and  to  go  from  that  to  payment  by 
results.  They  also  point  out  that  the  Irisn  National 
Books  weie  becoming  obsolete,  and  better  books  should  be 
obtained.  Mr.  Adkinson  in  his  own  Report  passed  some  severe 
criticisms  on  these  works.  He  quotes  a  passage  read  by  a  girl 
over  ten  years  of  age : — **  Pearl  consists  of  concentric  coats  of 
the  same  substance  as  that  which  forms  the  mother-of-pearl  of 
the  shell ;  they  are  produced  by  the  extravasation  of  a  lapidify- 
ing fluid,  secreted  in  the  organs  of  the  animal,  and  filtered  by  its 
glands."  He  quotes  also  the  opinion  of  the  examiner  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Societv  on  them : — "  The  appalling 
essays  on  fjraminivorous  quadrupeds  and  the  monocotyleaonous 

filants,  which  have  so  long  bewildered  the  little  readers  of  the 
rish  books."  This  Report  was  instructive  in  various  ways,  for 
example,  he  pointed  out  that  arithmetic  was  not  taught  to 
one-half  the  pupils,  that  oral  teaching  was  hardly  given  at  all. 
The  children  were  supposed  to  know  the  arithmetic  if  they  had 
"  gone  through  "  the  examples  of  the  rules  given  in  the  first  book 
of  arithmetic  bv  the  Irish  Board.  The  examples  were,  he  says, 
limited  in  numoer  and  of  the  simplest  kind  possible  and  call 
forth  no  intellectual  energy  on  the  part  of  the  learner.  Mr. 
Adkinson  also  called  attention  to  the  very  bad  attendance.  He 
says  nothing  about  the  number  of  children  on  the  roll,  but  as  far 
as  he  can  ascertain  from  the  return  of  the  previous  year,  the 
average  number  of  days  per  week  attended  by  each  child  on  the 
rolls  was  2*9. 

The  General  Board  point  out  that  they  have  not  got  trained 
teachers  from  the  mother  country  in  spite  of  an  application; 
that  since  the  arrival  of  two  teachers  in  1862  they  have  been 
compelled  to  offer  every  vacancv  to  persons  in  the  colony,  pnd 
they  did  not  see  that  they  would  be  able  to  fill  their  ranks  to 
any  great  extent  with  male  teachers  from  the  pupils  in  the 
Government  schools,  as  there  were  better  openings  in  other 
branches  of  life  than  in  school-keeping. 

The  cost  of  education  per  head  this  year  was  at  the  rate   of 
£2  9s.  4d.  on  the  average  daily  attendance.     They  asked  that  a 
larger  sum   of  money  might  "be  placed   on  the  Estimates  for 
4131.  z  s  z 
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school  buildings.  There  is  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  Repoit  to  the 
effect  that  in  the  religious  instruction  they  are  carrying  out  the 
instructions  of  the  Government  faithfully,  though  tney  preferred 
a  different  arrangement.  There  is  also  a  note  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  might  take  a  seat  on  the  Board  if  he  felt  that 
he  could  conscientiously  do  so.  The  Anglican  Bishop  was  one 
of  the  members,  and  apparently  the  Board  were  anxious  to  give 
fuller  religious  teaching.  Religious  teaching  might  be  given  by 
the  teacher  on  the  four  books  of  Scripture  lessons,  but  there 
was  a  special  relation  which  authorised  any  minister  of 
religion  co-operatmg  with  the  General  Board  of  Education  to 
give  instruction  from  the  Bible,  and  to  use  Bibles  in  the 
schoolroom.  They  say,  however,  there  have  never  been  any 
appUcations  from  ministers  of  reli^on  to  carry  this  out ;  half- 
an-hour  seems  to  have  been  set  aside  for  the  Scripture  lessons 
daily. 

In  the  detailed  Report  on  the  various  schools  there  are  several 
severe  criticisms  on  the  lowness  of  the  efficiency,  and  in  one 
case  the  examiner  reports,  "  I  have  seldom  met  with  scholars 
whose  answering  showed  less  intelligence ;  especially  was  this 
the  case  in  arithmetic."  On  the  other  hand,  at  Ferguson,  the 
most  astonishing  subjects  were  taken : — History,  astronomy,  land- 
surveying,  mapping  and  painting  in  water  colours  were  taught 
and  examinea  apparently  for  thirteen  children,  two  of  whom 
were  over  fourteen  and  two  under  seven.  The  Inspector,  how- 
ever, regrets  that  their  education  had  been  neglectea  very  much 
until  the  last  year  and  a  half,  and  he  thinks  that  all  the  subjects 
except  the  "  ordinary  "  might  be  dispensed  with. 
1871.  1871  saw  the  establishment  of  a  new  Central  Board  of  Educa- 

S^iS*^f         tion  and  the  passing  of  the  first  Elementary  Education  Act 
EdSwiUon.      (35  Vic.  No.  14  assented  to  17th  August,  1871),  the  preamble  of 

which  set  out  that  whereas  it  was  expedient  that  the  people 
should  have  a  more  direct  control  in  the  management  of  the 
public  elementary  education  the  Government  enacted  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  the  L^islative  Council,  etc.  The  dentral 
Board  was  to  consist  of  five  persons,  of  whom  the  Colonial 
Secretary  was  to  be  chairman.  AH  were  to  be  laymen.  The 
Governor  in  Council  appointed  this  Central  Board,  who  were  to 
hold  office  for  three  years  only.  Their  duties  were  to  exercise 
a  general  supervision  over  all  the  Government  Schools  and  the 
Assisted  Schools,  to  appoint  an  inspector,  to  make  bye-laws  and 
regulations  to  be  approved  by  the  Governor  in  Council,  and 
to  apportion  and  distnbute  funds,  to  decide  on  the  establishment 
of  scnools  and  of  District  Boards,  and  to  fix  a  scale  of  fees. 
There  were  also  District  Boards  appointed  imder  this  Act,  consist- 
ing of  five  members  elected  for  tnree  years.  The  powers  of  the 
District  Boards  were  to  supervise  the  schools,  to  appoint  and 
dismiss  teachers  of  Government  Schools,  subject  to  the  con- 
firmation of  the  Central  Board,  and  to  forward  recommendations 
and  suggestions  to  the  Central  Board  on  all  matters  connected 
^vith  the  schools. 

Bv  the  regulations  it  was  provided  that  District  Boards,  unless 
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specially  defined,  were  to  be  for  such  districts  as  were  under 
resident  magistrates. 

The  Act  further  provided  for  the  granting  ol  a  sum  of  money  not 
exceeding  on  the  whole  the  sum  of  £2  15s.  per  head  of  the  children 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  who  had  attended  school 
not  less  than  180  days  in  any  one  year,  an  attendance  of  less 
than  four  hours  a  day  not  to  be  reckoned.  Assisted  Schools  and 
Government  Schools  alike  were  warned  that  they  were  to  take 
no  notice  of  the  reUgion  of  the  pupils,  and  that  should  parents 
object  to  the  reUgious  instruction  given  in  the  schools  they 
might  withdraw  the  children.  ReUgious  instruction  was  to  he 
given  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  school  session,  and  no 
religious  catechism  or  reUgious  formula,  distinctive  of  any  par- 
ticular denomination,  was  to  be  taught  in  any  Government 
School.  We  find  the  Irish  National  senes  of  Scripture  readers  in 
use.  It  was  laid  down  that  the  instruction  to  be  given  in 
Govemmentand  Assisted  Schools  should  not  be  less  than  hvehours 
a  day,  four  hours  of  which  should  be  devoted  to  secular  instruction. 
The  Assisted  Schools  were,  of  course,  all  the  private  schools, 
Roman  Catholic  and  others,  which  had  been  previously  estab- 
lished, and  it  wtis  laid  down  that  they  should  not  receive  a  grant 
exceeding  £1  7s.  Gd.  for  each  child  above  the  age  of  four  and 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  who  had  attended  not  less  than  180 
days  in  the  vear.  It  was  further  provided  that  no  such  grant 
should  he  given  to  any  such  school  where  the  number  of  scholars 
was  less  than  20. 

The  Ac;t  also  had  some  compulsory  clauses  empowering  District 
Boards  to  make  bye-laws  requiring  the  attendance  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  14,  and  imposing  penalties  for  the 
breach.  A  careful  set  of  relations  was  framed  by  the  Central 
Board,  and  the  grant  was  laid  down  as  £1  5s.  per  head  according 
to  the  average  number  in  attendance  throughout  the  year,  with 
a  further  grant  for  every  scholar  present  on  the  day  of  the  annual 
inspection  who  had  attended  not  less  than  100  school  days  in 
the  year.  This  further  payment  was  strictly  by  results,  children 
under  7  receiving  the  sum  of  15s.  per  head,  those  over  7  and 
under  16  receiving  so  much  per  pass  in  the  different  subjects,  viz., 
15s.  for  reading,  15s.  for  writmg,  15s.  for  arithmetic,  and  10s.  for 
passing  in  the  extra  subjects  of  geography  and  grammar.  These 
extra  subjects  were  not,  however,  taken  in  the  lowest  standards. 
Geography  was  begun  in  Standard  III.  and  grammar  in  Stan- 
dard IV.  The  Report  of  one  of  the  Inspectors  shows  that  though 
this  was  the  nominal  curriculum,  it  was  not  the  actual  practice  to 
begin  them  even  in  these  standards,  the  three  R's  alone  being 
taught. 

Per  every  scholar  in  average  attendance  a  further  allowance 
was  made  of  5s.  for  books,  apparatus  and  school  appliances. 

The  teachers'  salaries  were  also  laid  down,  it  being  arranged 
that  where  teachers  received  not  more  than  £40  per  annum 
they  retained  the  fees,  but  where  their  salaries  exceeded  £40 
they  had  to  send  the  fees  in  to  the  Central  Board,  through  the 
District  Boards.    The  Assisted  Schools  received  half  the  amounts 
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given  to  the  Government  Schools,  on  the  same  system,  and  the 
bye-laws  also  laid  down  that  before  -an  Assisted  School  could 
receive  any  grant  the  Board  were  to  be  satisfied  that  the  premises 
were  in  good  order,  at  least  10  square  feet  of  an  area  for  each 
scholar  being  allowed,  and  that  the  grant  to  Assisted  Schoob 
would  be  reduced  by  its  excess  above  the  amount  of  school  fees 
and  subscriptions. 

The  school  time-table  contained  provision  for  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  and  religious  books  for  half  an  hour  at  the  banning 
of  the  morning  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  afternoon.  The 
standards  of  examination  in  the  elementary  subjects  were  by  no 
means  high. 

Schools  fees  for  children  attending  purely  Government  Schools 
were  regulated  on  a  scale.  Where  the  parent  was  an  employer 
of  labour  or  received  a  salary  of  over  £100  he  paid  a  shilling  a 
week  per  child.  Where  he  was  a  mechanic  working  on  his  0¥m 
account  or  Government  official  or  mercantile  clerk  receiving  not 
more  than  £100  per  annum  he  paid  sixpence  per  week.  When 
he  was  employed  by  others  at  a  daily  or  weekly  wage  the  fee 
was  threepence.  A  reduction  of  one-fourth  was  made  when  more 
than  two  of  the  family  attended.  Free  scholars  were  admitted 
upon  the  written  authority  of  the  District  Boards,  and  it  was 
laid  down  that  the  District  Boards  must  exercise  the  greatest 
caution  in  giving  these  free  certificates. 

The  compulsory  clauses  seem  to  have  been  based  very  much 
upon  the  English  Act,  and  it  was  laid  down  that  every  child 
should  attena  school  the  whole  time  during  which  the  school 
was  open,  of  course  with  the  proviso  that  such  child  might  be 
withdrawn  during  the  times  of  religious  observance  if  desired 
by  the  parents.  The  sixth  standard  of  instruction  was  laid  down 
as  the  standard  of  exemption.  The  penalty  for  non-attendance 
was  6s.,  the  costs  not  to  exceed  an  additional  5s. 

1873.  The  first  Report  of  the  Central   Board   was  issued  in  July, 

1873,  and  from  that  we  learn  that  there  were  during  1872, 
seventv-seven  schools  open  with  an  average  number  of  scholars 
in  daily  attendance  of  2,400,  showing  an  increase  of  twenty 
over  the  attendance  in  1871.  This  small  increase  was  in  the 
Assisted  and  not  the  Government  Schools.  The  Board  notice 
that  the  District  Boards  seem  disinclined  to  put  the  com- 
pulsory clauses  into  force,  and  they  believe  that  were  they  so 
enforced  the  attendance  would  rise  by  25  per  cent.  They  also 
point  out  that  many  small  schools  should  have  been  closed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  but  they  thought  it  wise  not  to 
be  too  hard  upon  them. 

They  note  that  the  large  majority  of  schools  have  come  under 
the  new  system,  and  are  paid  by  the  results  of  examination,  and 
that  the  teachers  have  on  this  account  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
larger  salary  than  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  The  comment  of 
the  Board  is  that  this  shows  the  good  of  forcing  teachers  to 
interest  themselves  in  the  regular  attendance  and  the  progress 
of  the  children  commitned  to  their  <;are.     In  these  early  days  of 
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the  working  of  the  new  Act  they  point  out  that  District  Boards 
are  not  takmg  suflBcient  interest  in  their  work 

The  Report  of  the  Inspector,  who  had  now  been  appointed  for 
this  work  alone,  Mr.  Adkinson,  was  also  printed,  givmg  several 
very  practical  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  instruc- 
tion. He  noted  the  large  percentage  of  failures  in  arithmetic, 
the  very  imperfect  instruction  in  principles,  and  the  entire 
absence  of  any  questions  in  problems,  or  any  appUcation  of  the 
simple  rules.  He  su^ested  also  that  the  learning  of  poetry 
would  be  a  good  exercise  for  the  children  as  home  lessons.  Mr. 
Adkinson  md  not  seem  to  care  for  the  gi-aimimr  instniction :  ho 
recommended  that  it  should  be  omitted  in  nmny  cases.  Needle- 
work was  also  introduced  into  the  girls'  and  infants'  schools,  and 
permission  was  also  riven  to  the  head  master  of  the  boys'  school 
to  insert  lessons  in  tne  theory  of  music  and  singing  from  notes. 
Mr.  Adkinson  noted  how  very  badly  the  registers  and  other 
records  were  kept  in  the  schools. 

In  the  report  issued  in  1874  a  comparison  was  made  between  IR"*. 
the  schools  for  the  previous  four  years,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  cost  per  head  of  the  average  attendance  went  down 
from  £2  15s.  4d.  in  1870,  to  £2  8s.  in  1873,  the  attendance  having 
risen  from  1,515  to  1,694.  The  Assisted  Schools  totals  were  given 
only  for  1872  and  1873,  from  which  it  appeared  that  in  the 
former  year  the  attendance  had  been  763  m  thirteen  schools, 
the  Government  grant  per  head  being  16s.  4d.,  whUe  in  the 
latter  year  the  fifteen  schools  had  an  attendance  of  829,  at  a 
cost  per  head  of  £1.  The  Board  recommended  to  the  Legis- 
lature that  the  limit  under  the  Act  should  be  increased  from 
£2  15s.  per  head  to  £3  10s.,  and  the  Governor  noted  that  if 
the  Legislature  thought  fit  he  considered  these  increases  advis- 
able. This  was  made  law  by  41  Vic.  No.  11,  asented  to 
IGth  August,  1877.  The  Board  also  pointed  out  this  year  the 
great  difficulty  in  building  or  repairing  schoolhouses,  and  they 
pointed  out  that  the  small  Government  grant  they  were  able 
to  give  for  this  purpose  was  regulated  by  the  amount  of  local 
subscriptions,  and  that,  while  the  city  of  Perth  had  refused  to 
subscrioe,  in  the  poor  and  struggling  districts  voluntary  effort 
had  been  made.  They  were  of  opmion  that  the  Act  was  working 
well,  but  they  still  pomted  out  that  the  District  Boards  did  not 
take  suflBcient  interest  in  their  work,  and  that  compulsion  was 
very  insuflBciently  enforced.  They  insisted  further  that  all 
schools  must  now  come  under  the  system  of  payment  by  results. 

From  the  Inspector's  Report  it  appears  that  32  per  cent,  of  the 
children  were  under  seven. 

Among  the  Assisted  Schools  it  is  noticeable  that  there  was 
only  one  not  Roman  Catholic  (the  Perth  Protestant  Orphanage). 

in  1875  the  Report  referred  to  the  amount  of  attendances  1875. 
necessary  to  secure  the  Government  ^nt,  viz.,  180  dajs  in  each 
year  for  each  scholar.  The  Board  pomted  out  that  this  was  not 
too  much,  and  that  many  of  the  children  attended  50  days  in 
excess ;  and  this  year  they  noted  with  satisfaction  that  all  schools 
were  paid  by  results. 
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The  Inspector  noted  a  general  improvement  in  the  standards 
of  instruction  throug^hout,  writing  showing  less  improvement 
than  most  other  subjects.  Arithmetic,  of  course,  still  retained 
the  greatest  niunber  of  failures,  but  relatively  it  seems  to  have 
been  an  improvement.  The  Inspector  still  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered that  the  grammar  was  an  imnecessary  subject,  and  to 
have  omitted  it  in  many  of  the  schools ;  nor  does  he  seem  to 
have  cared  much  for  geography.  He  suggested  that  there  should 
be  some  sort  of  a  history  book  used  as  a  reader.  He  also  gave 
some  interesting  statistics  as  to  the  proportion  of  children  paying 
the  different  rates  of  weekly  fees,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
20  ner  cent,  were  free,  bb  per  cent,  paid  3d.  per  week,  15  per  cent, 
paia  6d.,  and  10  per  cent.  Is.  He  noticed  also  that  the  pupil 
teacher  system  had  not  been  successful,  though  there  had  DC«n 
an  average  of  eight  pupil  teachers  in  training  m  the  Government 
schools.  The  actual  teachers  obtained  from  this  source  had  not 
been  more  than  four  in  ten  years. 

1876.  In  the  Report  published  in  1876  the  Central  Board  noted  with 

satisfaction  that  the  stipends  of  teachers  were  on  the  increase, 
and  that  where  certain  teachers  who  had  received  fixed  stipends 
had  suffered  owing  to  the  new  system  they  had  received 
gratuities  to  encourage  them  to  remain  in  charge  of  the 
schools.  They  pointed  out  that  the  bye-laws  were  still 
insufficiently  enforced  as  to  compulsion.  The  Inspector  also 
recommended  that  assistant  masters  should  be  appointed  in  Ueu 
of  pupil  teachers,  as  it  seemed  that  the  young  people  who  were 
being  trained  as  pupil  teachers  had  no  intention  of  pursuing 
the  profession  but  merely  made  these  positions  stepping-stones 
to  more  lucrative  offices  m  other  departments  of  the  Government 
service. 

1877.  The  Report  issued  in  1877  showed  that  in  1876  there  were  sixty- 
one  Government  and  twenty-two  Assisted  Schools  in  operation. 
The  proportion  of  attendance  had  slightly  increased.  The 
Inspector  reported  that  the  schools  were,  on  the  whole,  well 
conducted  and  the  buildings  in  fair  order.  He  suggested  that 
vocal  music  might  well  be  added  to  the  general  curriculum. 

By  the  bye-laws  of  1877,  if  the  full  teaching  staff  was  not 
employed  Assisted  Schools  miffht  have  their  grant  reduced  by  the 
amount  which  would  have  oeen  payable  m  respect  of  such 
teacher. 

Rules  were  then  laid  down  as  to  the  establishment  ot  Govern- 
ment Schools,  by  which  an  average  daily  attendance  of  twelve 
scholars  between  four  and  sixteen  had  to  be  maintained,  but 
Provisional  Schools  might  be  appointed  with  a  view  to  ascertain- 
ing whether  this  average  attendance  could  be  kept  up. 

Half-time  schools  were  also  allowed  for  under  these  bye-la^'s. 
The  appomtment  of  teachers  still  rested  with  the  District  Board, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Central  Board.  Two  certificates 
were  given  them — one  of  "  efficiency  "  and  one  of  "  competency," 
an  examination  being  held. 

With  regard  to  school  fees  the  reduction  was  to  be  one-third  in 
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cases  where  more  than  two  members  of  a  fiamily  attended,  instead 
oi,  as  previously,  one-fourth. 

The  Beport  presented  m  1878  showed  that  during  1878  the 
number  oischools  had  diminished,  there  being  only  57  Govern- 
ment Schools  and  21  Assisted,  but  three  of  the  Government 
Schools  which  had  feUen  out  of  the  list  were  carried  on  as  Provi- 
sional Schools. 

At  the  end  of  1878  there  were  86  schools  in  operation,  viz. —  1878. 
61  Government,  18  Assisted,  and  17  Provisional  Schools.  The 
Inspector's  Rej^rt  gave  the  attendance  as  1,906,  compared  with 
2,043  in  1877  m  the  Government  Schools ;  1,041,  as  compared 
with  1,053,  in  the  Assisted  Schools ;  while  the  Provisional  Scnools 
had  an  attendance  of  150  in  addition.  It  was  noted  with  satis- 
fetction  that  a  larger  number  of  scholars  were  reaching  the  higher 
standards,  though  the  average  age  of  the  elder  boys  was  becoming 
less.  The  Inspector  also  noted  that  the  fees  paid  at  the  higher 
rate  were  dimmishing ;  only  79  scholars  were  now  jwiying  this 
higher  rate,  and  he  considered  that,  looking  at  the  social  position 
and  earnings  of  many  parents,  they  were  not  doing  their  duty  in 
this  respect. 

At  the  end  of  1879  there  were  63  Government,  5  Provisional,  i^7«. 
and  19  Assisted  Schools,  and  there  was  an  increase  in  the  atten- 
dance of  the  Government,  but  a  decrease  in  the  Assisted  Schools. 
The  Board  noted  also  the  larger  mmiber  of  children  being 
admitted  free  into  the  schools ;  and  they  pointed  out  further 
that  owing  to  the  scattered  nature  of  the  population  now 
spreading  through  the  settled  districts  of  the  colony,  it  was  verj'^ 
difficult  to  give  education  to  many  of  the  children  who  ought  to 
have  it,  but  no  return  of  the  children  was  easily  obtainable; 
though  the  Inspector  pointed  out  with  gentle  irony  that  it 
might  be  as  valuable  to  the  welfare  of  the  colony  to  obtain  in- 
formation as  to  the  children  who  ought  to  be  at  school  as  the 
number  of  horses,  homed  stock,  etc.,  possessed  by  each  family. 

The  percentages  of  passes  were  given  and  showed  a  relative 
improvement.  It  is  always  difficult  to  know  the  value  of  these 
percentages,  as  the  standard  cannot  have  been  very  high. 

With  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  the  Inspector 
remarks  that  they  are  now  drawing  their  stall'  from  the  families 
of  the  settlers,  that  they  are  doing  good  work  and  are  fairly 
competent,  though  not  possessing  such  high  attainments  as  some 
of  their  predecessors  in  office.  Ihis,  however,  they  make  up  for 
by  a  less  restless  disposition,  greater  liking  and  aptitude  for  their 
work,  and  generally  a  good  moral  influence. 

In  the  Keport  issued  in  1881  it  was  noted  that  the  apparent  1881. 
retrc^ade  state  of  affairs  as  to  the  average  attendance  and  cost 
per  head  was  due  to  severe  epidemics  of  ophthalmia  and 
mfluenza.  There  were  eighty-eight  Elementary  Schools  in 
operation  durii^  1880,  as  against  ninety-two  in  1879,  but  of  this 
latter  number  there  were  sixteen  Provisional,  only  eleven  of 
which  qualified  themselves  to  be  recognised  as  government 
Schools.  It  was  j)ointed  out,  too,  that  there  would  not  in  future 
be  so  many  Provisional  Schools  sanctioned,  as  the  settled  districts 
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were  gradually  being  provided  with  permanent  schools.  It  was 
suggested  that  some  truancy  Act  was  required,  so  that  children 
who  wilfully  kept  away  from  school  might  on  conviction  be 
whipped  or  confined  on  bread  and  water,  instead  of  their  parents 
being  fined.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  training  of  teachers 
was  becoming  more  and  more  important.  The  attendance 
during  that  year  was  an  average  in  Government  Schools  of  2,102 
and  in  Assisted  Schools  1,006. 

Among  the  assisted  schools  this  year  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
Church  of  England  had  established  two  additional  schools,  as 
well  as  the  Perth  Protestant  Orphanage,  which  received  Grovem- 
ment  grant.  The  others  were  all  in  connection  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 
1S82.  In  1882  the  Boards  Report  cited  the  fact  that  the  cost  per 

head  in  the  Government  Schools  was  less  than  in  the  neighbour- 
ing colonies,  being  £3  8s.  4id.  in  Government  Schools  and 
£1  13s.  2Jd.  in  Assisted  Schools.  They  pointed  out  that  the 
cost  per  head  would  be  much  reduced  if  the  children  attended 
better,  numbers  of  boys,  especially  in  the  towns,  evading  school  in 
order  to  be  employed  in  various  ways  in  the  daytime.  They 
suggested  the  appomtment  of  an  assistant  inspector. 

It  was  notect  that  there  was  a  more  general  employment  of 
female  teachers,  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  73  Govern- 
ment schools  in  1881  being  101—27  masters,  4ij  mistresses,  2  male 
assistants,  4  female  assistants,  3  female  ex-pupil  teachers,  8  pupil 
teachers  and  11  monitors. 
I'^^s.  In  1883  they  pointed  out  that  the  number  of  schools  in  the 

previous  year  was  75  Government  and    18  Assisted,  with    an 
average  attendance  of  2,234  in  the  fonner  and  939  in  the  latter. 
The  percentage  of  attendance  on  the  enrolment  this  year  was  79. 
1884.  In    1884  the    Report    contained    a  Report    from    Grovemor 

Broome,  in  which  ho  stated  that  he  had  visited  a  number  of 
schools  in  the  colony  and  examined  the  scholars.  Though  the 
methods  were  less  advanced  and  the  teaching  staff  less  trained 
than  in  wealthier  communities,  he  found  a  good  Education  Act, 
painstaking  masters  and  mistresses. 

The  inspector  had  been  sent  to  South  Australia,  and  the 
Governor  recommended  the  South  Australian  schools  as  £a,r  in 
advance  of  anything  in  Western  Australia. 

The  Governor  also  suggested  that  annual  scholarships  from 
the  primary  schools  to  the  High  School  should  be  established. 

During  1883  there  were  93  Government  and  Assisted  Schools 
in  operation,  with  an  average  attendance  of  3,147,  the  attendance 
having  been  reduced  by  a  measles  epidemic.  An  assistant 
inspector  was  appointed  during  that  year,  and  some  new  reading 
books  were  introduced. 

In  the  Report  for  the  year  1884  it  was  stated  that  the  number 
of  Government  Schools  had  been  reduced  from  75  to  73,  the 
Assisted  Schools  remaining  at  16.  The  Report  of  the  Inspector 
on  his  visit  to  South  Australia  and  Victoria  was  appended.  In 
this  he  specially  dwelt  upon  the  system  of  training  teachers  in 
the  former  colon  v. 
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The  Board  pointed  out  that  the  £3  10s.  capitation  grant  laid 
down  in  the  Act  was  not  sufficient  to  maintain  schools  in  the 
North,  North-west,  and  other  remote  districts. 

The  Inspector  suggested  that  suitable  certificates  should  be 
given  to  the  scholars  passing  from  the  fifth  standard  and 
upwards.  He  commented  upon  the  mechanical  and  unintelligent 
method  of  teaching  arithmetic,  and  stated  that  geography  was 
taught  with  very  barren  results,  owing  to  the  fact  that  mere  lists 
of  geographical  facts  and  names  were  learned  by  heart,  and  the 
map  was  very  little  used.  He  also  pointed  out  that  grammar 
had  very  little  practical  result. 

The  majority  of  the  buildings  were  described  this  year  as  being 
in  good  repair  and  fairly  suited  for  their  purpose,  but  a  better 
style  of  desk  and  seat  was  necessary,  and  greater  cleanliness  and 
order  were  required  in  the  schools. 

In  his  Report  on  his  visit  to  the  sister  colonies  Mr.  Adkinson 
urged  the  great  necessity  of  adopting  some  plan  for  the  training 
of  teachers,  and  he  suggested  some  scheme  should  be  devised  b}' 
which  teachers  might  attend  the  Perth  schools  during  the  vaca- 
tion of  their  own  schools,  to  watch  the  methods  duruig  the 
morning  lessons,  and  in  the  afternoon  attend  a  class  conducted 
by  the  assistant  inspector  and  himself.  He  also  pointed  out 
that  the  teachers'  emoluments  were  still  too  small,  and  that  one 
way  of  improving  this  wjis  to  mix  the  schools  instead  of  having 
separate  girls*  and  boys*  departments.  The  mixed  school  he 
found  was  the  rule  in  Victoria  and  South  Australia. 

With  reference  to  compulsion,  he  advised  the  assimilation  to 
the  South  Australian  plan,  suggesting  that  a  census  of  children 
of  school  age  should  be  taken,  and  that  the  teachers  should  send 
in  absentee  lists.  He  also  recommended  that  a  minimum 
number  of  days  should  be  prescribed  as  to  what  should  constitute 
irregular  attendance,  as  in  the  other  colonies.  This  was,  of  course, 
a  slackening  of  the  old  Compulsory  Acts  of  this  colony,  and  it 
has  not  worked  well. 

He  stated,  however,  that  the  programmes  of  instruction  were 
not  very  different  in  South  Austraha  from  those  in  use  in  this 
colony,  but  that  the  superior  quaUtications  of  the  South 
Australian  teachers  no  doubt  rendered  their  schools  better.  He 
noticed  a  greater  inteUigence  and  smartness  in  the  scholars.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  course  of  instruction  in  South  Australia 
was  only  arranged  for  six  years,  while  there  were  seven  standards 
in  this  colony. 

The  Report  submitted  in  1886  showed  that  there  were  73 
Grovemment  and  16  Assisted  Schools  on  the  31st  December, 
1885,  with  an  attendance  in  Government  Schools  of  2,3?3,  at  a 
cost  of  £3  5s.  6d.  per  head,  and  in  Assisted  Schools  of  1,016  at 
a  cost  of  £1  7s.  43d.  per  head.  It  was  noted  that  the  High 
School  scholarships  awarded  to  the  boys  had  tended  to  give  a 
stimulus  to  the  higher  classes,  and  that  twci  boys  had  obtained 
a  very  creditable  number  of  marks.  The  District  Boanls  are 
blamed  for  not  enforcing  their  bye-laws. 
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1S86.  I^  ^^6  Report  for  1886,  it  is  noted  as  a  remarkable  &ct,  which 

the  Board  cannot  satisfactorily  account  for,  that,  althoi^h 
during  the  year  the  [)opulation  of  the  colony  increased  some 
thousands  by  immigration,  the  number  of  children  on  the  rolls 
and  in  average  attendance  in  the  Government  Schools  decreased, 
while  the  Assisted  Schools  only  increased  by  nine  on  the  rolls 
and  eight  in  average  attendance.  They  point  out  that  they 
think  this  is  due  to  compulsory  clauses  becoming  more  and  more 
a  dead  letter. 

Considerable  additions  to  the  schools  buildings  were  made  this 
year,  at  a  cost  of  £2,600. 

There  were  73  Government  Schools  in  operation  this  year, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  2,322,  and  16  Assisted,  vrith  an 
average  attendance  of  1,024.  The  Inspector  pointed  out  that 
though  he  had  no  means  of  ascertauiing  the  proportion  of 
children  of  school  age  in  each  district  compared  vfiih  the 
number  actually  receiving  instruction,  he  considered  that  the 
proportion  receiving  no  instruction  was  increasing,  and  stated 
that  he  saw  numbers  of  children  in  the  streets,  at  all  hours  of 
the  day,  in  the  large  centres  of  population.  He  also  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  there  were  a  considerable  number  of  schools  in  the 
settled  countiy  districts  now  closed  which  at  one  time  promised 
to  be  permanent  establishments.  Instead,  however,  of  suggesting 
that  the  bye-laws  should  be  carried  out  ^vith  greater  strictness 
in  their  then  form,  he  pressed  upon  the  Board  the  advisableness 
of  making  a  minimum  number  of  days  compulsor)%  as  in  the 
other  colonies. 

With  reference  to  the  instruction  given,  the  Inspector  notices 
how  diflScult  it  is  in  the  small  country  schools  for  the  teacher  to 
secure  the  proper  number  of  passes  with  such  a  large  number  of 
different  classes  to  be  taught.  The  want  of  variety  in  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  country  child  was  little  calculated  to  develop  his 
intelligence  and  powers  of  observation. 
y^^^  In  1888  the  Report  of  the  previous  year  showed  an  average 

attendance  of  2,508  in  74  Government  Schools  and  1,092  in  16 
Assisted  Schools.  The  Assisted  Schools  were  now  exclusively 
Roman  Catholic,  with  the  one  exception  of  the  Perth  Protestant 
Orphanage.  It  was  noted  also,  witn  regret,  that  the  number  of 
free  scholars  was  considerably  increasing,  and  also  that  only  two 
candidates  had  competed  tor  the  High  School  scholarships, 
neither  of  whom  had  been  successful.  The  inspector  recom- 
mended this  year  that  there  should  be  an  iiispection  visit,  as  well 
as  the  annual  examination,  in  the  case  of  each  school. 

The  Report  issued  in  1889  referred  to  the  Commission  which 
had  been  recently  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Elemen- 
tary Education.  The  Commission,  which  was  appointed  in  1887, 
dehvered  its  Report  on  the  16th  March,  1888.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  were  largely  on  matters  of  detail.  Their 
tirst  recommendation  was  that  every  school  should  be  visited  by 
the  Inspector  twice  a  year — once  for  examination  and  once  for 
inspection.  There  were  a  number  of  further  details  as  to  the 
examination   schedules   and    inspectors'    registers,  and    as    to 
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there  being  no  need  of  presenting  children  who  had  not  attended 
school  200  half-days  in  the  course  of  a  year,  or  in  rural  districts 
150  half-da)rs.  They  laid  down  that  the  three  R's  only  should 
be  taken  in  Standard  I.,  spelling  being  added  in  Standard  IL, 
geography  in  Standard  III.,  ana  grammar  in  Standwd  IV.; 
that  in  the  girk*  schools  the  following  supplementary  subjects 
should  be  taken : — Sewii^  in  all  standards,  domestic  economy  in 
Standards  V.,  VI.,  and  VlL,  and  that  history  and  object  lessons 
might  also  be  taught,  it  being  laid  down  that  there  should  be 
one  additional  siibject  in  Standard  VII. — presumably  one  of 
these  two.  In  the  boys*  schools  a  selection  might  be  made  from 
the  following  list  of  supplementary  subjects: — Book-keeping, 
mechanical  drawing,  agriculture,  carpentry,  history,  oDJect 
lessons,  or  other  subjects  approved  by  the  Inspector.  One  of 
these  was  to  be  taught  in  the  first  four  standards,  two  in 
Standards  V.  and  VI.,  and  three  in  Standard  VII.  They  recom- 
mended a  further  jading  of  school  fees,  so  that  the  three 
higher  standards  paid  4d.,  Standards  II.,  III.,  and  IV.  3d.,  and 
iniants  and  Standard  I.  2d.  per  week. 

They  also  recommended  that  while  as  a  rule  in  the  winter 
months  the  hours  should  be  from  9.15  to  12,  and  from  1  to  3,  in 
the  summer  months  it  might  be  desirable  to  have  a  longer 
interval  at  mid-day  and  the  afternoon  hours  might  be  from  2  to 
4.  They  made  further  recommendations  as  to  readers  and  copy 
books,  and  as  to  bonus  for  successful  teaching.  These  seem  to 
have  been  adopted. 

They  also  laid  down  a  course  of  study  for  pupil  teachers. 

One  of  the  most  important  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission was  that  children  instructed  at  home,  living  over  three 
miles  from  a  Government  School,  should  be  exanuned  in  the 
nearest  Government  School,  and  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the 
children  be  entitled  to  receive  a  bonus  for  successful  teaching. 

The  Central  Board  were  asked  to  make  their  remarks  on  the 
suggestions  of  the  Commission. 

With  reference  to  the  two  visits  of  the  inspector — one  only  for 
examination  purposes — the  Central  Board  pointed  out  that  this 
had  been  their  course  of  action  prior  to  1878 ;  that  then  they 
had  two  examinations  for  results,  in  order  that  the  grant  should 
be  paid  to  teachers  half-yearly.  They  added  that  for  the  friture 
they  proposed  to  pay  the  result  grant  upon  a  similar  system 
to  that  on  which  the  capitation  grant  was  distributea,  the 
eflSciency  of  the  school  for  the  one  year  determining  the  result 
for  the  next. 

They  agreed  with  the  detailed  suggestions  as  to  examination, 
but  with  regard  to  the  supplementary  subjects  they  accepted 
only  history,  saying  that  they  did  not  consider  the  others  could 
very  well  be  imparted  by  the  teaching  staff  then  in  the  schools, 
ana  they  were  not  contemplated  by  the  Elementary  Education 
Act. 

They  also  said  they  were  unable  to  approve  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Commission  with  regard  to  the  grading  of  school 
fees.     Many  other  details  they  agreed  with,  but  they  could  not 
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agree  with  the  change  of  reading  books,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  costly,  and  that,  though  certain  anachronisms  had 
been  pointed  out  in  the  old  boo£s,  more  recent  editions  would 
probably  correct  them.  The  old  series  seems  to  have  been  Con- 
stable's, which  had  been  edited  by  Professor  Laurie. 

They  did  not  agree  with  the  Uommission  as  to  the  suggested 
alterations  in  the  distribution  of  the  result  grant,  which  they 
considered  too  elaborate  for  the  colony. 

The    recommendation  as    to    the    examination  of   children 
instructed  at  home,  living  over  three  miles  from  a  Government 
School,  and  the  granting  of  a  bonus  to  guardians  or  parents  for 
successfiil  teaching,  they  considered  impracticable. 
1889.  It  was  noted  in  the  1889  Report  that  they  were  making  pre- 

Revised  parations  for  a  revised  edition  of  the  bye-laws.    These  regulations, 

egu  ationa.  ^jjj^jjj  ^^y  j^^d  in  draft,  required  among  other  matters  that  the 
teachers  l)efore  appointment  should  prove  themselves  competent, 
and,  without  takmg  from  District  Boards  the  appointment  of 
teachers,  arranged  for  their  appointments  to  be  confirmed  only 
when  the  applicants  had  shown  their  competency  to  the  satis- 
faction of  tne  Central  Board.  They  stated  that  though  on  the 
whole  the  personnel  of  the  department  was  good,  considering  the 
smallness  of  the  salaries,  there  were  some  teachers  whose  servicer 
were  not  so  valuable  as  might  be  wished.  They  still  harped 
upon  the  difficulties  of  compulsion,  stating  that  parents  were 
perpetually  pleading  that  their  children  were  receiving  efficient 
instruction  at  home  or  elsewhere.  In  addition  to  the  higher 
schools  imder  acknowledged  efficient  management  there  were  in 
Perth  alone  at  least  twenty-five  private  schools  in  existence,  over 
which  they  could  exercise  no  control,  and  while  they  knew  that 
the  children  were  attending  irregularly  and  suspected  that  the 
instruction  occasionally  imparted  was  not  efficient  in  all  cases, 
they  were  powerless  to  act.  In  spite  of  this  the  Inspector 
pointed  out  that  the  percentaofe  of  average  attendance  to  enrol- 
ment compared  very  lavourably  in  Western  Australia  with  that 
in  the  other  colonies,  the  percentage  bemg  78,  while  that  in  New 
Zealand  was  only  75,  in  South  AustraUa  72,  in  Queensland  70, 
in  Victoria  64,  New  South  Wales  sinking  as  low  as  58,  and 
Tasmania  to  49.  Of  course,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
without  any  census  it  was  impossible  to  say  how  many  were  not 
in  the  enrolment  who  should  have  been  in  this  colony ;  while  m 
South  AustraUa,  for  example,  the  roll  probably  was  nearer  the 
actual  number  of  children  to  be  educated ;  and  naturally  the 
inclusion  of  this  additional  number  of  children  on  the  roll  would 
mean  the  inclusion  of  those  who  were  given  to  the  most 
irregular  attendance. 

Tlie  staffing  in  the  schools  during  this  year  was  stated  as: — 
Forty-four  female  principal  teachers,  thirty  male,  eight  assistant 
teachers,  nine  pupil  teachers,  and  nineteen  monitors. 

No  Report  seems  to  have  been  issued  in  1890,  the  Report  for 
1891.  1889  not  being  issued  until  1891.     The  average  attendance  for 

1880  was  2,517  in  Government  Schools,  and  in  Assisted  Schools, 
1,108.     The  Board  noted  that  the  insistence  on  certificates  from 
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the  teachers  before  appointment  to  schools  had  worked  satis- 
factorily, and  they  stated  that  had  this  regulation  been  in  force 
long  ago  they  would  have  been  spared  the  services  of  not  a 
few  teachers  "undoubtedly  not  fit  to  be  entnisted  with  the 
education  of  our  future  colonists."  They  pointed  out  that  it 
would  be  better  the  appointments  should  be  altogether  in  the 
hands  of  the  Central  Board. 

A  second  Report  was  published  in  1891  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1890,  ana  it  was  there  stated  that  the  total 
number  of  Government  Schools  had  risen  fi'om  seventy-six  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  to  eighty-two,  the  average  attendance 
being  2,535  in  the  Government  and  1,283  in  the  Assisted 
Schools.  Three  new  Assisted  Schools  had  been  established — one 
in  North  Fremantle,  and  two  in  Perth — all  connected  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Mr.  Adkinson,  the  Inspector,  retired  in  this  year,  and  Mr.  J.  j^^Pw^i^^ 
P.  Walton  was  appointed.  Mr.  Walton's  first  Report  gave  some 
statistics  as  to  the  number  of  children  examined,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  while  the  number  on  the  rolls  was  5,014,  and  the 
5.verage  attendance  3,818,  and  that  there  were  actually  present  on 
he  day  of  examination  4,483,  those  actually  examined  were  only 
3,967.  Twenty  out  of  every  hundred  children  attending  the 
schools  were  therefore  not  examined  as  to  their  proficiency, 
and  this  was  in  addition  to  the  unknown  quantity  of  those 
who  were  not  on  the  rolls  of  the  schools.  The  percentage  of 
passes  in  the  Assisted  Schools  was  higher  than  in  the  Government 
Schools,  being  83  in  the  former  to  78  in  the  latter.  This,  how- 
ever, was  no  doubt  partially  due  to  the  fact  that  a  very  large 
number  of  Government  Schools  were  in  small  country  places, 
while  the  Assisted  Schools  were  nearly  all  situated  in  the  centres 
of  population.  He  pointed  out,  further,  that  there  was  very  Uttle 
instruction  given  to  the  infants  under  seven  years  of  age,  that  in 
only  five  departments  were  they  taught  separately  from  the 
elder  children,  and  that  it  was  during  this  early  stage  of  life  that 
the  foundations  had  to  be  laid.  He  suggested  that  there  should 
be  a  better  defined  syllabus  of  instruction  for  such  children.  He  ^ 
also  analysed  the  passes  in  examination,  showing  that  they  were 
many  of  them  very  bare  pi^es,  and  were  not  entitled  to  be 
reckoned  as  showing  fiill  efficiency  in  the  subjects  taken.  In  a 
very  careful  analysis  of  the  failures  in  the  different  subjects  he 
dwells  once  more  on  the  old  complaint  that  the  teachers  were 
imtrained.  He  points  out  how  little  attempt  is  given  to  apply 
the  rules  of  anthmetic,  how  geography  is  still  taught  by  rote, 
while  the  geography  of  Europe  ana  of  the  world  was  better 
known  than  that  of  Australia.  He  urges  the  Central  Board  to 
make  some  immediate  arrangements  for  instruction  in  composi- 
tion, which  was  included  in  all  other  codes  but  that  of  Western 
AustraUa. 

There  were  this  year  42  male  and  77  female  teachers,  including 
pupil  teachers  and  monitors,  in  the  Government  Schools  of  the 
colony.     Among  this  number  54  teachers  and  22  monitors  were 
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uncertificated.      The    average     salaries    of    teachers    were    as 

follows : — 

£    s.  d. 

Head  masters- 102  12  0 

Head  mistresses -      78    6  0 

Assistant  masters 78  14  0 

Assistant  mistresses 78  12  0 

He  points  out  that  many  young  masters,  as  soon  as  they  can 
obtain  other  positions  with  iJetter  chances  of  piomotion,  leave  the 
service. 

The  Report  published  in  1892  relating  to  1891  shows  the 
average  attendance  in  the  Government  Schools  as  2,630,  and  in 
the  Assisted  Schools  as  1,280,  the  total  being  3,910.  A  note  also 
appears  that  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  Grovernment  Schools 
that  year  was  131  (47  males  and  84  females) ;  in  the  Assisted 
Schools  58  (8  males  and  50  females).  Nineteen  Assisted  Schools 
were  open  during  the  year.  There  were  82  Government"  Schools 
on  the  list  at  the  close  of  the  year.  It  was  noted  that  during 
this  year  two  cases  of  fraudulent  registration  had  been  reportea, 
and  many  cases  of  carelessness,  ignorance,  or  neglect.  One 
teacher  had  been  dismissed  and  another  was  severely  censured. 
It  was  noted  that  by  a  comparison  of  the  census  returns  with  the 
S'^hool  rolls  there  were  something  between  1,200  and  1,700  chil- 
dren without  any  instruction,  while  of  the  remainder  1,358  were 
reported  to  be  instructed  in  private  schools  and  1,372  taught  at 
home.  Apparently  from  these  returns  only  about  half  the  chil- 
dren of  compulsory  age  were  in  the  Government  Schools ;  and  of 
the  private  schools  it  is  said  that  some  of  them  are  educational 
only  in  name  and  the  instruction  given  to  the  1,372  children  at 
home  is  in  most  cases  problematical. 

The  Inspector  reported  that  out  of  73  Government  School 
buildings  reported  on  19  only  were  classed  as  "  good,"  10  as 
"  very  fair,"  20  as  "  fair,"  13  as  "  bad,"  and  11  as  "  very  bad." 
Out  of  the  19  Assisted  Schools  16  were  "good,"  2  "very  fair," 
and  1  **  bad."  The  Inspector  noted  also  that  there  was  an 
absence  of  any  proper  sanitary  arrangements.  The  twenty-four 
schools  reported  as  "  bad  "  and  "  very  bad  "  were  really  unfit  for 
school  purposes.  The  Inspector  also  reported  that  he  foimd  the 
apparatus  m  use  in  the  schools  scanty  and  of  poor  quality. 

With  regard  to  registration,  the  Inspector  pointed  out  that 
there  was  astonishing  carelessness.  Jn  one  journey,  during 
which  he  visited  twenty-one  schools,  he  noted  that  the  roll  was 
not  marked  in  seven  schools,  inaccurately  marked  in  four,  the 
admission  register  was  not  kept  in  eight  schools,  or  the  school 
journal  in  fifteen  schools,  while  the  summary  was  only  found  in 
four  schools. 

He  reports  that  out  of  seventy-three  Government  Schools 
twenty-five  kept  their  registers  badly  and  four  very  badly,  and 
one  had  no  registers  whatever. 

Comment  was  made  also  on  the  large  number  of  children  who 
failed  to  attend  120  half-days  during  the  year,  viz.,  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  children  on  the  rolls,  and  it  was  stated  that  1,287 
out  of  5,346  were  not  examined  or  nearly  one-fourth. 
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The  Inspector  states  that  the  standard  of  examination  is  a 
very  low  one,  and  far  from  satisfying  him,  and  he  criticises  the 
payment  by  results  of  the  teachers,  pointing  out  that  it  obliges 
the  inspectors  to  be  lenient  in  all  cases  where  there  is  the  least 
possible  doubt.  To  show  the  standard  of  examination  he  had 
divided  the  passes  into  "  good  "  and  "  bare  "  passes,  and  that  out 
of  10,299  passes  4,362  were  only  "  bare  "  passes,  most  of  which 
would  be  turned  into  failures  under  any  true  standard  of 
examination.  Valuable  criticisms  are  made  upon  the  examina- 
tion standard  and  the  books  read. 

The  avew^e  salaries  of  the  teachers  are  given :  —Head  masters 
£108,  head  mistresses  £76,  assistant  masters  £111,  assistant 
mistresses  £76.  The  reason  why  the  average  of  the  assistants  is 
larger  than  that  of  the  heads  is  evidentfy  that  they  are  all 
employed  in  town  schools,  while  included  in  the  head  teachers 
are  many  teachers  of  bush  schools.  It  is  noticeable  that  there  is 
only  one  teacher  receiving  £250,  and  only  two  others  receivii^ 
over  £200,  while  exactly  half  the  teachers  receive  below  £74  It 
is  noted  also  that  47  head  teachers  possess  no  certificate  whatever. 

The  Report  for  1892  showed  that  the  total  number  of  Govern- 
ment Schools  in  operation  at  the  end  of  1892  amounted  to  94.  l®^-- 
Assisted  Schools  had  increased  to  21 :  the  attendance  in  Govern- 
ment Schools  being  2,902,  in  Assisted  Schools  1,822.  The  average 
earnings  per  head  of  the  children  in  Government  Schools  froui 
Capitation  and  Result  grants  were  £3  3s.  l|d.,  in  Assisted 
Schools,  £1  6s.  7d.  The  cost  per  head,  including  departmental 
and  inspectorial  work,  rose  to  £3  9s.  4d.  in  Assisted  Scnools. 

A  tlurd  Inspector  was  appointed  this  year.  A  new  programme 
for  children  under  seven  was  introduced,  with  beneficial  results. 
A  comparison  with  the  expenses  of  other  colonies  showed  that 
the  cost  per  head  was  in  Western  Australia  considerably  less 
than  in  any  other  colony,  and  only  two-thirds  of  the  amount  per 
head  spent  in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales. 

The  Inspector  noted  that  registration  was  much  improved, 
and  the  proportion  of  children  examined  to  those  on  the  rolls 
also  showed  an  improvement.  He  still  comments  on  the  low 
standard  and  the  very  small  number  of  children  who  reached 
the  upper  classes  of  the  school.  He  pointed  out  that  the  age  of 
the  cnildren  was  much  greater  than  ought  to  be  in  all  the 
standards  examined.  He  expatiated  on  the  great  advantages  of 
the  Kindergarten  system,  and  interesting  and  brighter  lessons 
for  the  infant  classes  which  were  being  gradually  introduced. 

A  revised  programme  came  into  operation  m  January,  1893,  1893. 

fiving  a  more  careful  gradation  of  the  entire  course  through  the 
ifferent  standards,  lajang  greater  stress  on  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  answers,  as  opposed  to  mere  memory  work,  sub- 
stitutmg  new  readers  and  insisting  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
meanings  of  words  in  the  subject  matter,  including  recitation  of 
poetry,  also  mental  arithmetic,  and  carrying  geography,  grammar, 
composition  and  spelling  throughout  the  whole  course.  History 
was  mtroduced  as  a  reading  book  into  the  three  upper  standards, 
and  singing  by  ear  was  made  compulsory,  white  the  infants* 
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schools  were  divided  into  three  classes,  and  a  distinct  course  ol 
instruction  laid  down.  During  the  year  a  teacher  of  method  was 
employed  travelling  through  the  colony  to  ^ve  lectures  to 
teachers.  It  was  stated  that  this  was  an  initial  step  to  the 
founding  of  a  training  college. 

This  year  was  also  important  from  the  fact  that  it  witnessed 

Apix)intnient  the  abolition  of  the  old  Central  Board  and  the  appointment  of 

of  a  Minister  a  responsible  Minister  of   Education.     New    regulations   were 

of  Education,  authorised,  making  very  important  changes.    The  Act  which 

brought  about  these  changes  mtroduced  more  definite  directions 

for  the  conduct  of  the  election  of  District  Boards  of  Education, 

and  other  clauses  dealing  with  special  religious  instruction  in 

elementanr  schools.    (57  Vic.  No.  16,  assented  to  13th  October, 

1893.)     Under  this  Act  ministers  of  religion,  subject  to  certain 

regulations,  were  allowed  to  instruct  chilaren  of  their  respective 

denominations  for  half  an  hour  during  school  time,  of  course 

with  the  provision  that  parents  might  withdraw  their  children 

both  from  this  special  teaching  and  from  the  non-sectarian  religious 

teaching  given  under  the  head  of  General  Secular  Instruction. 

It  is  noticeable  that  with  the  further  rules  as  to  District 
Boards  their  powers  were  also  further  defined  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  teachers  was  taken  away  from  them. 

The  number  of  schools  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  reported  to 
have  been  98  Government,  the  average  attendance  bemg  3,088. 
Assisted  Schools  remained  21  in  number,  the  average  attendance 
being  1,537.  The  number  of  children  examined  this  year  was 
considerably  less  than  examined  in  the  previous  year.  This  was 
attributed  to  epidemics.  The  Inspector  of  Schools  pointed  out 
that  out  of  the  98  Government  Schools  no  fewer  than  84  had  an 
average  attendance  of  less  than  50.  He  urged  on  the  Minister 
that  schools  should  be  mixed,  and  not  in  separate  girls'  and  boys* 
departments.  The  numl)er  of  teachers  was  152,  of  whom  91 
possessed  some  certificate. 

The  Report  for  the  year  1894  shows  that  important  new  regu- 
lations had  been  framed  to  come  into  operation  in  January,  1895. 
An  Amendment  Act,  58  Vic,  No.  30,  assented  to  28th  November. 
1894,  had  also  been  passed,*  increasing  the  amount  of  Government 
grant  from  £3  10s.  to  £4  10s.,  and  giving  larger  compulsory 
powers.  An  increased  vote  was  necessary  in  view  of  the  improved 
scale  of  teachers'  salaries  proposed  in  the  new  regulations,  which 
abolished  the  svstem  of  payment  by  results  except  in  the  case  of 
Assisted  Schools.  The  compulsory  clauses  were  less  stringent 
than  the  old  ones.  The  attendance  was  lowered  to  140  school 
days  in  the  year  instead  of  180,  as  had  been  provided  for  in  the 
recent  regulations,  or  the  whole  number  of  day«  the  school  was 
open,  as  had  been  originally  laid  down. 

The  number  of  Government  Schools  in  operation  was  stated  to 
be  115,  the  average  attendance  being  3,552,  a  considerable 
increase  on  the  previous  year.  The  21  Assisted  Schools  had  an 
average  attendance  of  1,815. 

♦  This  Act  was  repealed  by  the  Public  Sclucqtion  Ad^  W9,    f5^  Appen* 
clix  O,  below, 
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The  new  regulations  gave  very  careful  directions  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  schools  according  to  the  number  of  children  in  the 
district,  the  appointment,  promotion,  and  classification  of 
teachers,  for  the  staflSnff  of  schools,  for  the  salaries  of  teachers, 
for  their  training,  for  tne  general  management  of  schools,  for 
the  duties  and  elections  of  District  Boards,  the  enforcement  of 
compulsion  up  to  the  fifth  standard,  and  careful  schedules  of 
instruction  through  all  the  classes  ;  also  subjects  of  examination 
for  teachers'  certificates.  The  chief  inspector  pointed  out  that 
the  training  of  teachers  still  remained  to  be  taken  up,  and  it 
was  most  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  colony. 

He  reported  that  much  had  been  done  to  improve  the  state 
of  the  buildings,  and  that  the  twenty-five  new  buildings  which 
had  replaced  old  ones  had  been  fitted  up  with  all  the  modem 
appointments  necessary  in  schools  of  their  size  and  character. 
The  apparatus  in  the  schools  had  also  been  renewed,  and  there 
was  now  a  good  supply  of  everything  needful.  TTie  test  of 
examination  had  been  more  severe,  with  the  result  that  the 
percentage  of  passes  had  been  reduced  to  75  per  cent,  in  1894,  as 
against  80  per  cent,  in  1890. 

Mr.  Maclagan,  the  teacher  of  method,  reported  that  he  had 
delivered  seventy  lectures— generally  on  Saturdavs,  sometimes 
on  Fridays,  and  that  thej  had  been  on  the  practical  details  of 
school  work  and  the  pnnciples  of  education.  The  teacher  of 
method  had  also  visited  many  schools  and  had  given  practical 
examples  of  school  method  before  the  teacher's  eyes. 

A  school  method  correspondence  class  had  been  formed.  He 
su^ested  that  the  teiichers  in  the  colony  should  meet  together 
to  discuss  educational  matters;  that  there  should  be  inter-school 
competitions  in  writing,  drawing,  etc.,  the  best  productions  being 
sent  round  all  the  schools ;  that  the  Department  should  establish 
a  small  lending  library  containing  books  speciallv  helpful  to 
teachers ;  also  that  an  educational  gazette  should  be  puolished 
monthly  for  the  colony. 

The  Report  for  the  year  1895  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  the  1895. 
new  Regulations  were  working  satisfactorily.  An  important 
Act,  59  Vic,  27,  assented  to  12th  October,  1895,  was  passea  during 
that  year  abolishing  the  aid  to  Assisted  Schools  from  the  31st 
December  1895,  compensation  being  given  to  the  schools,  for 
which  purpose  the  sum  of  £1,500  was  set  apart  out  of  the  Con- 
solidated Revenue  Fund.  The  only  schools  remaining  (not 
being  Government  Schools)  which  received  any  further  assist- 
ance were  the  four  Orphanages.  The  number  of  schools  at  the 
end  of  the  year  was  152,  of  which  133  were  Government  and 
19  Assisted  Schools.  It  was  noted  with  rej?ard  to  the  Assisted 
Schools  which  should  be  carried  on  as  Pnvate  Schools  that  it 
would  probably  be  necessary  eventually  for  power  to  be  given  to 
the  Mmister  to  have  them  examined  for  efficiency.  The  average 
attendance  in  Government  Schools  was  4,B85;  in  Assisted 
Schools  1,708.  The  total  expenditure  for  the  year  ended  31st 
December,  1895,  was  £26,574. 
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During  the  year  compulsory  attendance  at  the  schools  had 
been  placed  in  a  more  organised  state,  and  compulsory  oflBcers 
appointed  in  15  education  districts.  A  number  of  new  school 
buildings  had  been  erected,  and  the  increase  of  numbers  was 
so  rapid  in  some  suburban  schools  that  immediately  the 
schools  were  opened  further  additions  were  imperative. 

The  amount  expended  on  buildings  during  the  year  by  the 
Public  Works  Department  amounted  to  £13,850. 

Suggestions  for  the  further  enforcement  of  compulsion  were 
made,  it  being  found  that  many  children  were  employed  ill^aUy, 
and  that  no  penalty  had  been  imposed  sufficient  to  deter  the 
parents ;  also  that  private  schools  kept  no  returns  of  enrolment 
and  attendance,  and  that  there  were  no  powers  to  deal  with 
children  found  idling  in  the  streets,  nor  was  there  any  power  for 
taking  a  census. 

There  were  many  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  teachers, 
and  there  were  a  number  of  applicants  from  the  eastern  colonies. 
The  total  number  of  teachers,  including  sewinc  mistresses  and 
monitors,  was  stated  to  be  226.  A  Board  of  Examiners  was 
appointed  to  conduct  the  teachers*  examinations. 

IH'JG.  During  1896  the  Report  shows  that  the  number  of  schools 
increased  to  150,  nineteen  more  than  in  1895.  It  was  noticed  in 
the  Report  that  the  sudden  development  of  the  Groldfields  had 
had  a  very  remarkable  effect  on  the  increase  of  children  in  the 
schools  (see  column  on  page  5  of  1896  Report  for  progressive 
attendance).  Not  only  were  the  schools  increased  m  number, 
but  it  wjis  especially  noticeable  that  the  number  of  schools  with 
an  average  attendance  of  100  and  over  had  risen  from  nine  to 
thirteen,  and  with  200  and  over  from  four  to  seven.  There  had, 
of  course,  been  great  difficulty  in  providing  buildings  for  this 
abnormal  increase,  and  it  was  noticed  that  nearly  £3,400  had 
been  spent  under  this  head  alone.  The  average  attendance  rose 
to  6,470,  on  a  roll  of  9,008.  It  was  remarked  that  the  per- 
centage of  attendance  had  gone  down  from  73  to  72,  showing  that 
the  compulsory  clauses  were  still  ineffective  for  dealing  with 
truancy  and  absence  from  school.  The  cost  per  head  m  the 
schools  was  given  as  £3  3s.  7d.,  excluding  administration, 
£2  10s.  8d.  This  was  a  considerable  reduction  on  the  previous 
year,  due,  of  course,  to  the  larger  schools  making  the  staff  of 
teachers  relatively  less  expensive.  The  schools  reckoned  this 
year  were  purely  Government  Schools,  the  Assisted  Schools 
naving  now  dropped  out  of  the  list  altogether,  with  the  exception 
of  five  orphanages,  for  which  a  grant  at  the  rate  of  £2  5s.  a  nead 
was  given.  The  teaching  staff  m  the  Grovernmcnt  Schools  had 
risen  to  281  teachers,  and  there  were  over  3,000  children 
obtaining  free  education. 

Owing  to  the  sad  death  of  the  teacher  of  method  another 
inspector  was  added  to  the  staff  Early  in  1897  a  sixth  Minister 
was  added  to  the  Cabinet,  the  new  Minister  taking  over  the 
portfolios  of  Education  and  the  Post  Office,  which  had  previously 
been  held  by  the  Minister  of  Mines. 
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The  Report  for  1897  showed  that  the  enrolment  had  risen  189: 
from  9,008  at  the  end  of  the  1896  to  12,262  at  the  close  of  1897, 
and  the  average  attendance  had  risen  from  6,470  to  8,976.  This 
very  rapid  increase  had  led  to  very  considerable  difficulty  as  to 
teaching  staff,  which  had  only  been  got  over  by  the  importation 
of  many  teachers  direct  from  the  eastern  colomes.  The  number 
of  schools  had  increased  to  167.  In  the  larger  centres  the  size 
of  the  schools  had  also  been  greatly  increased,  so  that  a  new 
classification  had  been  devised  under  which  Class  I.  consisted  of 
schools  of  500  and  over,  instead  of  200  and  over,  as  under  the 
old  regulations.  An  Inspector-General  of  Schools  was  appointed, 
and  took  up  his  duties  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Some  figures  are  given  in  the  Report  as  to  the  comparative 
expense  of  the  different  kinds  of  schools,  the  most  expensive 
being  the  half-tune  schools,  at  a  cost  per  head  on  average  attend- 
ance of  £6  3s.  7d.,  Provisional  Schools  costing  £5  9s.  4d.,  Gold- 
fields  and  Special  Schools  £4  3s.  lOd.,  while  in  the  ordinary 
State  Schools  the  average  cost  was  only  £3  6s.  4d.  The  Report 
pointed  out  that  owing  to  the  larger  classes  there  was  great 
necessity  for  teachers  with  higher  classifications  and  larger 
salaries,  the  average  salary  for  adult  teachers  being  only  £117. 

A  Teachers*  Association  was  formed  during  the  year,  with 
branches  in  various  parts  of  the  colony. 

The  Inspector-General  divided  tne  work  of  examination 
and  inspection  between  the  four  inspectors,  who  took  four 
different  districts. 

It  was  noted  in  the  Report  that  the  Department  obtained  for 
the  first  time  a  permanent  set  of  offices  in  the  new  Government 
buildings,  and  was,  therefore,  better  able  to  organise  its  work. 

A  BiU  was  introduced  late  in  the  year,  dealing  with  compulsion 
and  other  matters,  but  had  to  be  withdrawn  owing  to  the  press 
of  work.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  in  the  year  was 
the  opening  of  the  evening  classes  in  Perth,  where,  in  addition 
to  the  elementary  subjects  of  instruction,  with  history, 
geography,  shorthand,  etc.,  classes  were  started  in  carpentry  (in- 
cluding handrailing)  and  chemistry.  These  classes  were  very 
successful,  some  200  students  attending.  Eight  other  evening 
schools  were  in  operation  during  the  year  in  different  parts  of 
the  colony. 

The  Inspector-General  passed  the  earUer  part  of  the  year  in 
travelling  round  the  schools  of  the  colony  and  issued  a  report  to 
the  Minister.  He  found  that  there  were  great  defects  in  the 
plans  of  most  of  the  buildings,  the  lighting  being  especially  ill- 
thought-out,  and  the  shape  and  size  of  the  rooms  being  unsuit- 
able for  a  number  of  children  to  be  taught  by  a  single  teacher  in 
a  room.  He  noticed  also  that  there  was  very  much  more  wanted 
in  the  shape  of  material  for  practical  teacning  by  observation, 
and  that  there  was  practically  no  drawing  of  any  value  being 
taught  in  the  schools.  In  his  interim  report  he  stated  that  out 
of  208  head  and  assistant  teachers  there  was  apparently  only  six- 
teen who  had  been  through  a  course  of  training  in  a  college  or 
normal   school     He  urged,  therefore,  upon  the   Minister  the 
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necessity  for  the  immediate  establishment  of  a  Training  CpUege 
This  number  of  trained  teachers  was,  of  course,  largely  increased 
during  the  year  by  the  direct  importations  from  the  eastern 
colonies.  He  found  some  fault  with  the  curriculum,  especially 
the  standards  for  arithmetic  and  geography,  but  on  the  whole 
found  the  colony  was  well  up  to  what  could  be  expected.  It 
was  noted  also  that  there  was  no  manual  work  in  the  schools 
and  no  technical  education  in  the  colony. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  Inspector-General  paid  a  visit  to 
the  eastern  colonies  and  prepared  a  report  on  their  respective 
systems  of  education.  He  reported  that  there  was  nuich  ot 
interest  in  the  other  colonies,  each  of  them  having  a  few  things 
which  it  might  be  advisable  to  imitate,  but  that,  on  the  whole, 
their  standards  were  not  higher  than  those  in  Western  Australia. 
In  South  Australia  the  arithmetic  scheme  was  especially  good, 
and  before  visiting  that  colony  he  had  already  drawn  up  scheaules 
of  instruction  on  similar  lines  for  the  use  of  Western  AustraUa, 
and  was  glad  to  report  that  his  personal  visit  had  confinned  his 
theoretical  opinion  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  curriculum  there 
in  use  in  this  subject. 

1898-99.  In   1898   the  Department   endeavoured    to  consolidate    the 

work  of  the  last  few  years.  The  number  of  schools  increased 
slightly,  but  there  was  a  distinct  check  to  the  immigra- 
tion into  the  colony  owing  to  the  unfortunate  depression. 
There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  will  be  per- 
manent. The  revenue  had  shrunk,  and  consec^uently  mucn  ot 
the  work  which  was  contemplated,  e.g,,  training  coUege  and 
technical  school,  had  to  be  postponed.  The  amount  spent  on 
the  schools  is  not  large,*  but  even  with  the  necessary  economy 
it  is  hoped  that  progress  \vill  be  made,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  beUeve  that  when  the  revenue  improves,  as  it  should  do  with 
the  good  gold  returns  now  coming  in,  the  educational  pohcy 
of  the  country  will  receive  more  attention  and  become  tetter 
developed. 

The  PubUc  Education  Act,  1899,  provided  inter  alia  for  free 
education  for  children  from  six  to  fourteen,  for  compidsory 
attendance,  and  for  the  recognition  of  eflScient  Non-Government 
Schools.  The  text  of  the  Act  will  be  found  in  Appendix  F. 
below. 

Cyril   Jackson, 

Inspector' Oen end  of  Schools, 


♦  Cp.  Supplementary  Notes  (ii.)   Finance.— Statement  of  Educational 
Votes  for  the  year  1899. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTES. 


Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Education  Department, 
Western  Australia,  for  the  year  1899. 


(i.)   Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Hon.  the  Minister  of 

Education. 

"  In  submitting  for  the  information  of  Parliament,  the  Report 
of  the  Education  Department  for  1899, 1  can  point  with  satisfac- 
tion both  to  extension  and  improvement.  In  1898  I  reported 
an  increase  of  over  2.000  scholars.  During  the  year  under  review 
at  present,  the  school  rolls  show  an  addition  of  1,629.  Though 
this  is  a  slightly  smaller  number,  it  has  been  steadily  progressive 
from  quarter  to  quarter  throughout  the  year,  whereas  the  end  of 
1898  snowed  a  decrease  on  its  third  quarter.  This  steady  increase 
in  the  children  seems  to  mean  that,  while  there  was  no  longer 
a  rush  of  adult  Colonists  from  outside,  the  settlers  were  prosper- 
ing, and  by  sending  for  their  families  showed  they  are  making  this 
Cdony  their  permanent  home. 

"  Many  new  schools  have  been  demanded,  and  the  Department 
has  erected  21  new  buildings,  affording  accommodation  to  1,574 
pupils.  Additions  to  old  buildings  have  made  room  for  a  further 
number  of  children.  The  total  number  of  places  now  provided 
in  Government  schools  is  16,334,  and  2,254  in  hired  or  other 
temporary  premises.  That  42  new  schools  have  been  opened  or 
re-opened,  and  only  three  closed,  during  the  year  is  evidence  that 
the  Government  is  in  earnest  in  its  endeavour  to  extend  educa- 
tional fetcilities,  and  the  fact  that  29  of  these  were  in  country 
districts  indicates  wider  settlement  in  the  vast  area  of  this  Colony, 
and  the  growth  of  the  agricultural  population.  Three  of  these 
country  schools,  and  one  in  a  small  mining  township,  have  been 
openea  under  special  regulations  for  sparsely  populated  districts, 
on  the  guarantee  of  the  settlers  that  they  will,  if  necessary, 
supplement  the  salary  of  the  teacher  if  the  £4  10s.  capitation 
grant  on  the  average  attendance  proves  insufficient  New  schools 
and  fresh  scholars  require  more  teachers,  and  82  teachers  of  all 
ranks  have  been  added  to  the  staft*.  Of  these  only  10  have  been 
assistants,  while  there  were  32  new  teachers  in  charge  of  schools, 
the  balance  being  pupil  teachers,  monitors,  and  sewing  mistresses, 
the  latter  being  only  appointed  in  small  schools.  The  multipli- 
cation of  small  schools  must,  of  course,  increase  the  expense,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  cost  per  head  (based  on  average 
attendance)  has  increased  to  £3  17s.  9d.  from  £3  12s.  7d.,  or,  if 
administration  is  included,  from  £4  9s.  5d.  to  £4  12s.  5d.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  administration  has  not  increased  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  direct  cost  of  school  upkeep ;  in  the 
Central  Office  great  economies  have  been  exercisea,  ana  the  statt 
diminished ;  still,  with  small  schools,  the  cost  of  administration 
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must  necessarily  be  greater,  and  it  appears  that  in  the  Provisional 
Schools  (with  an  attendance  between  10  and  20),  which  have 
increased  during  the  year  from  23  to  55,  the  total  cost  per  head 
would  be  found  to  be  something  over  £7  if  accurate  figures  could 
be  arrived  at.  In  these  schools  not  only  has  the  cost  of  teaching 
to  be  divided  among  fewer  heads,  but  there  is  almost  as  much 
correspondence,  etc.,  as  for  a  large  school,  while  sometimes,  owing 
to  distance,  difficulties  of  transport,  and  the  like,  the  cost  of 
inspection  may  be  actually  higher.  The  expense  of  education  in 
a  Colony  of  such  vast  area  must  be  somewhat  abnormal. 

"  The  need  for  increasing  the  salaries  of  Teachers  has  long  been 
felt,  and  a  new  scale  was  introduced  during  the  vear,*  which  it 
is  hoped  will  ultimately  benefit  the  staft'  considerably.  At  present 
it  has  had  little  influence  in  the  average  salary,  which  is  now 
only  £1  or  £2  above  the  previous  year,  being  only  £121  7s.  4d. 
for  Head  Teachers  and  A^istants. 

"The  salaries  of  the  Teachers  of  Provisional  Schools  and 
Unclassified  Assistants  reduce  the  general  average.  There  are 
138  teachers  in  charge  of  schools  containing  under  50  children, 
and  their  average  salary  is  £102  17s.  3d. ;  while  the  62  masters 
and  mistresses  in  charge  of  larger  schools  average  only  £206  Is.  8d. 
That  the  ^eat  majority  of  the  profession  shomd  be  so  miserably, 
and  the  higher  ranks  so  inadequately,  paid  is  a  grave  detriment 
to  the  Service.  There  can  be  no  more  important  work  for  the 
State  than  the  training  of  its  future  citizens,  and  indeed  rulers, 
for  every  State  school  child  is  a  potential  Premier,  as  every 
French  KepubUcan  soldier  was*  said  to  carry  a  Marshal's  b^ton 
in  his  knapsack.  A  teacher,  to  be  an  effective  educator,  must  be 
himself  well  educated,  and  have  been  through  considerable 
training.  The  best  intellect  of  the  country  cannot  be  attracted 
to  a  profession  which,  while  it  requires  a  long  period  of  prepara- 
tion, offers  very  inadequate  rewards  for  success.  If  Western 
Australian  boys  and  girls  of  promise  are  to  be  induced  to  join 
the  Service,  the  Training  College  must  be  established  at  once, 
and  adequate  State  grants  given  to  the  student  teachers  who  join 
it.  The  scale  of  salaries  must  also  be  such  that  they  can  look 
forward  to  reasonable  comfort,  as  well  as  respect  for  their  honour- 
able position.  The  difficulties  in  obtaining  promotion  in  the 
more  stationary  populations  of  the  Eastern  colonies  have  enabled 
Western  Australia  to  secure  some  excellent  teachers  in  the  past, 
but  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  get  able  men  and 
women  to  enter  the  service  of  this  Department.  Much  praise  is 
due  to  the  present  staft*  of  the  schools  for  their  devoted  work 
under  many  discouragements. 

"The  results  of  instruction  in  the  schools  show  very  considerable 
successes,  and  this  Colony  has  no  reason  to  be  afraid  of  comparison 
with  its  neighbours.  In  spite  of  the  new  curriculum,  the  percentage 
of  passes  has  increased  in  all  subjects  but  arithmetic.  In  this 
there  has  been  a  diminution  of  one  per  cent.  This  is  in  no  sense 
discreditable,  since  the  arithmetic  course  had  been  completely 
re-modelled  in  the  previous  year,  and  a  low  standard  auowed. 

•  See  Appendix  C. 
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This  year  the  examiners  made  no  allowances.  In  all  subjects 
there  was  a  general  levelling  up.  The  Chief  Inspector  points  out 
in  his  Ref)ort  that  the  general  percentajge  of  passes  in  tne  Metro- 
politan District  in  1897  was  67,  while  in  1899  it  had  risen  to  69, 
notwithstanding  that  in  the  meantime  the  revised  curriculum 
had  been  introduced.  That  the  Teachers  in  the  schools  should, 
at  the  end  of  two  years,  have  attained  this  result  in  spite  of  the 
very  considerable  change  of  method  required  from  them,  is  very 
creoitable.  In  the  Colony  generally,  83  schools  showed  between 
60  and  74  per  cent,  of  passes,  as  compared  with  60  schools  in  the 
previous  year,  while  the  "  excellent  bonus  "  was  awarded  to  six 
schools  (two  in  the  previous  year),  and  the  "good  bonus"  rose 
from  32  to  58.  As  the  new  methods  of  instruction  become 
familiar,  there  will  doubtless  be  a  still  more  marked  improve- 
ment, and  the  Department  has  every  reason  to  be  satisfiea  with 

the  start  that  has  been  made All  (the  Inspectors) 

asree  in  taking  a  hopeful  view  of  their  districts,  and  agree  also 
that  the  standard  is  bemg  well  maintained,  and  that  any  unprove- 
ment  that  is  shown  is  a  thoroughly  real  and  not  a  fictitious  one. 
The  Needlework  Inspectress  also  congratulates  the  schools  on  the 
steadily  increasing  average,  while  the  standard  has  been  raised. 
The  manual  training  side  of  the  Department's  work  has  been 
developed.     In  many  country  districts  clay-modelling  has  been 
largely  introduced.    In  Perth,  444  boys  from  the  upper  standards 
have  received  wood- work  instruction — an  increase  oi  148  on  those 
attending  the  centre  in  the  previous  year.    For  the  girls  a  new 
departure  has  been  successfully  instituted  in  the  establishment  of 
cookery  classes,  which  have  been  attended  by  230  pupils.  Through- 
out the  Colony  drawing  has  been  widely  extended,  and  though 
the  system  introduced  is  entirely  new,  very  remarkable  progress 
has  been  made.     One  of  the  most  important  events  of  the 
Department's  year  has  been  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act, 
which  had  been  introduced  but  not  carried  in  two  previous 
sessions.     The  need  of  the  Act  has  been  for  many  years  men- 
tioned in  the  Reports  laid  before  Parliament.     It  has  given  free 
education  for  all  children  of  compulsory  age ;  it  has  also  systema- 
tised  the  work  of  compulsion.     There  is  a  gratifying  increase  in 
the  percentage  of  attendance,  which  has  risen  from  75  to  79 
during  the  year.     This  is  the  highest  percentage  of  attendance 
achieved  in  the  Colony  since  1877,  when  80  per  cent,  was  recorded. 
Probably  at  that  time  the  truants  and  irregulars,  who  pull  down 
the  percentage  of  a  school,  were  not  included  in  the  school  rolls 
at  all,  but  escaped  education  altogether.    Schools,  too,  were  only 
established  in  centres  where  it  was    comparatively   easy  for 
children  to  attend.     Now  the  Act  provides  for  more  accurate 
scheduling,  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  enable  the  Department  to 
secure  the  enrolment  of  all  children,  while  the  swifter  and  easier 
provision  for  bringing  to  book  truants  and  bad  attenders  should 
prevent  the  children  of  careless  parents  from  being  n^lected 
altogether,  or  from  injuring  the  eaucation  of  their  class  mates 
by  tneir  irregularity.     Great  thanks  are  due  to  tbo  police,  who 
have,  in  the  country  districts,  been  most  cllicitnt  compulsory 
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oflScers.  Very  important  provisions  dealing  with  Private  Schools 
have  also  been  passed,  which  will  enable  the  Government  to 
assure  itself  that  children,  not  immediately  under  its  control, 
are  not  falling  behind  the  standard  of  education  required  for  the 
welfare  of  the  State.  The  provision  which  has  made  age  and 
not  attainment  the  reason  for  exemption  from  school  will  guard 
the  little  ones  from  premature  work,  and  will  prevent  the 
brighter  children  being  removed  early  from  the  influences  of 
instruction  which  they  need  to  bring  their  cleverness  to  its 
better  development.  There  is  a  gratifying  increase  in  the 
number  of  children  remaining  beyond  the  compulsory  age  of  14 
(607),  and  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  there  were  326  children 
examined  in  the  Ex-Seventh  Class,  compared  with  94  in  1898. 
Technical  Classes  and  Evening  Continuation  Schools  have  been 
carried  on,  and  should  extend  and  deepen  the  studies  begun  in 
the  day  schools.  Proper  faciUties  for  technical  education  are 
still  much  needed,  and  it  is  specially  necessary  that  in  this  Colony 
instruction  in  the  sciences  useftil  for  mining  snould  be  ^ven.    .    . 

"  The  staff  of  Inspectors  has  not  been  increased  since  1896, 
though  the  number  of  children  has  been  doubled.  One  of  the 
Inspectors  points  out  in  his  report  that  he  has  travelled  12,500 
miles.  Now  that  Private  Schools  have  also  to  be  inspected,  it 
will  soon  be  necessary  to  add  another  Inspector.    .     .     . 

"  In  conclusion,  I  can  safely  promise  that  the  Department  will 
endeavour  to  still  further  d.evelop  the  work  which  is  showing 
such  satisfactory  progress." 


(ii.)  Finance. 
Statement  of  Educationul  Votes  for  the  Year  1899. 


Receipts. 

£  s,  d. 
To  Amount  received  from 
Treasury  on  Account  of 
Vote  1898-99  -  •  30,183  12  6 
To  Amount  received  from 
Treasury  on  Account  of 
Vote  1899-1900    •        -  31,844  14    8 


Total 


£62,028    7    2 


Disbursements. 

£ 
{a)  Departmental    -        •  8,533 
(6)  Public  Schools  •        •  40,056 

(c)  Provisional  Schools  -   4,622 

(d)  Special  Schools  -    1,224 

(e)  Half-time  Schools     •      731 
(/)  S.    P.    D.       Schools 

(schools  in  sparsely- 
populated  districts) 
(g)  Exhibitions,  Scholar- 
ships, etc.  648 
(h)  Compulsion       •        -      618 
(i)   District  Boards         -  1 
Ij)  Examinations   -        •      115 
Evening  Schools        •      540 
Technical  Education 
and  Manual  Train- 
ing          ... 
{m)  District  Board  Elec- 
tions               •        -      135 
(n)  Training  of  Teachers      110 
(o)  Purchases  into  Stock  2,728 
Ip)  Miscellaneous   -        -      102 


(0 


s,  (L 

19  6 

17  3 

3  9 

10  7 

9  4 


144    7  10 


1    9 

17  4 

18  9 
1  11 

10    1 


1,113    7    4 


7 
17 
10 

6 


6 

1 

7 
7 


Total 


£62^028    7    2 
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Average  Cost  per  head  of  Average  Attendance — 1899. 


Class  of  SchoolB. 


Number. 


Average 
Attendance. 


Cost  per 
head. 


•Includinj^iflnclnding 


Adminis 
tration. 


Adminis- 
tration. 


State  Schools 
Half-time  Schools 
Provisional  Schools 
Special  Schools  - 
S.  P.  D.  Schools   - 

Total    - 


126 

16 

55 

6 

4 


11,185 

185 

841 

208 

46 


20: 


12,465 


£  *.  d. 

£  s,    d. 

3  14  7 

4  9  3 

4  6  8 

5  1  4 

5  8  9 

6  3  6 

5  17  10 

6  12  6 

3  0  6 

3  15  2 

3  17  9 

4  12  5 

£  s.  d, 

4  5  0 

6  8  9 
8  8  3 

7  4  5 
7  0  6 

4  12  5 


Cost  per  head  of  Enrolment 


Class  of  Schools.        Nnmber,   Enrolment. 


C^jst  per 
heaa. 


I  Including  tincluding 


Adminis 
tration. 


Adminis- 
tration. 


State  Schools 
Half-time  Schools 
Pmvisional  Schools 
Special  Schools  • 
S.  P.  D.  Schools   . 

Total    - 


126 

16 

55 

6 

4 


14,462 

233 

1,035 

263 

60 


£  8. 

d. 

£  8, 

d. 

2  17 

8 

3  9 

1 

3  8 

8 

4  0 

1 

4  8 

5 

4  19 

10 

.  4  13 

2 

5  4 

7 

2  6 

4 

2  17 

9 

3  0 

4 

3  11 

9 

£    8,  d, 

3    5  8 

5  1  11 

6  16  9 
5  14  2 
5    7  9 

3  11  9 


*  The  cost  of  administration  of  each  class  of  school,  as  shown  in  this  column, 
is  based  on  the  total  average  attendance  of  each  class. 

t  The  cost  of  administration  of  each  class  of  school,  as  shown  in  this  column, 
is  based  on  the  number  of  schools  in  each  class. 

X  The  cost  of  administration  of  each  class  of  school,  as  shown  in  this  column, 
is  based  on  the  total  enrolment  of  each  class. 


(iii.)    Attendance. 

(d)  Extract  frmn  the  Report  of  Mr.   Tf.  E,   TTray,  Chief 

Coinpvlsory  Officer. 

"  The  total  number  of  children  enrolled  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year  was  16,033  an  increase  of  1,896  on  the  number  of  the 
preceding  year.  These  numbers,  of  course,  apply  solely  to  the 
Government  Schools  of  the  Colony. 

"  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  the  j)ercentage  of  average 
attendance  to  enrolment  has  increased,  being  79  as  against  75 
for  the  previous  year.  In  comparison  with  the  statistics 
furnished  by  the  other  Australasian  colonies  this  must  be 
considered  as  very  satisfactory,  and  I  hope  to  see  so  good  an 
average  maintained.     .     .    . 

"  The  question  of  compulsory  education  engaged  the  attention 
of  our  own  Parliament  last  session,  with  the  result  that  an 
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entirely  new  Act  ("  The  Public  Education  Act,  1899,"  63rd  Vict, 
No.  3)  was  passed,  containing  measures  far  in  advance  of 
previous  Acts  for  dealing  with  compulsion.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  forbidding  of  employment  of  children  of 
school  age  during  school  hours,  except  by  special  permission  of 
the  Minister ;  providing  for  the  compulsory  registration  and 
efficiency  of  private  schools ;  empowermg  a  census  to  be  taken 
of  all  c|iildren  within  any  district. 

"  During  the  year  the  Department  received  much  valuable  aid 
from  those  members  of  the  police  force  who  were  authorised  to 
act  as  Compulsory  Officers.  The  duties  were  carried  out  with 
promptitude,  and  much  tact  was  exercised  in  dealing  with  cases 
where  required.  The  result  has  amply  proved  the  wisdom  of 
obtaining  these  appointments,  and  I  should  like  to  see  the 
system  lurther  extended.  The  great  obstacle  in  the  progress  of 
elementanr  education  is  the  early  age  at  which  children  leave 
school,  fiveryone  practically  concerned  with  the  work  of  our 
schools  knows  how  serious  the  ettects  of  this  obstacle  are  upon 
the  education  of  the  children.  I  cannot  help  noticing  that  there 
is  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  parents  to  seek  to 
with(fiaw  their  children  from  school  at  the  earliest  possible  age  to 
go  to  work.  Although  the  new  Act  gives  the  Minister  power  to 
grant  exemption  from  school  attendance  to  children  between 
12  and  14  on  the  grounds  of  sickness  or  poverty  of  the  parents, 
many  applications  are  made  which  upon  inquiry  are  certainly 
not  basea  upon  either  of  these  grounds.  So  many  of  these 
applications  are  being  made  that  great  discrimination  will  need 
to  be  exercised  in  dealing  with  them.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  we  lose  the  benefits  of  a  great  part  of  our  expenditure  on 
education,  because,  just  at  the  period  when  education  in  the 
proper  sense  begins,  children  are  withdrawn  from  educational 
influences. 

"  During  the  year  exemptions  were  applied  for  in  60  cases,  of 
which  50  were  granted  and  10  refused.  Final  cautions  were 
issued  to  359  parents,  and  108  prosecutions  were  authorised, 
with  the  following  results : — Fined,  83 ;  cautioned  and  costs 
inflicted,  10 ;  dismissed,  I ;  sent  to  Industrial  School,  12. 

"  15th  March,  1900." 

(t)  Number  of  Schools  in  operation  at  the  close  of 

the  year,  1899. 


State  Schools 

Half-time  Schools 

Provisional  Schools  (including  Quindalnp) 

S.P.D.  Schools 

Special  Schools 

ToUl 


125 

14 

56 

4 

6 


905 
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(d)  ThefoUowingis  a  statement  of  theattendances  in  theSchools 
for  the  last  28  years.  Previous  to  1896  the  figures  include  those 
of  the  Assisted  Schools,  and  the  figures  for  the  last  four  years 
are  those  of  Government  Schools  only : — 


Year. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Enrolment. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Percentage  of 

Attendance  to 

Enrolment. 

1872 

73 

3,475 

2.400 

70 

1873 

79 

3,431 

2,523 

73 

1874 

84 

3,830 

2,772 

72 

1875 

78 

3,758 

2,921 

78 

1876 

80 

3,864 

3,101 

80 

1877 

78 

3,861 

3,096 

80 

1878 

87 

4,070 

3,097 

76 

1879 

91 

4,053 

3,156 

77 

1880 

86 

4,046 

3,108 

76 

1881 

90 

4,004 

3,109 

77 

1882 

92 

4,051 

3,173 

78 

1883 

93 

4,061 

3,193 

78 

1884 

90 

4,273 

3,167 

74 

1885 

94 

4,479 

3,349 

75 

1886 

89 

4,508 

3,346 

74 

1887 

90 

4,673 

3,600 

77 

1888 

93 

4,679 

3,659 

78 

1889 

91 

4,744 

3,625 

76 

1890 

101 

5,014 

3,818 

76 

1891 

104 

5,345 

3,910 

73 

1892 

117 

5,973 

4,324 

72 

1893 

127 

6,338 

'  4,625 

73 

1894 

137 

7,418 

5,367 

72 

1895 

152 

8,744 

6,393 

73 

1896 

150 

9,006 

6.470 

72 

1897 

167 

12,262 

8,976 

73 

1898 

186 

14,424 

10,915 

•75 

1899 

207 

16,053 

12,465 

♦79 

^  Calculated  on  average  attendance  to  average  enrolment. 
(iv.)   Age  Return  for  1899. 


Boys. 

Oirls. 

Totals. 

Under 
6. 

Oio 
14. 

Over 
14. 

ToUlB. 

Under 
6. 

6  to 
14. 

Over 
14. 

ToUlB. 

Under 
6. 

6to 
14.  ' 

Over 
14. 

Totals. 

958 

7,885 

268 

8,606 

821 

6,272 

844 

7,427 

1,779 

18,647 

607 

16,038 

Section  A.- 
B.- 
C- 


» 


»j 
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(v.)  Free  Education,  1899. 
-Inability  to  pay  fees. 
Living  over  one  mile  from  school 
Having  made  400  half-day  attendances  in  previous 

Other  reasons  approved  by  Minister. 


A. 

B. 

0. 

D. 

Totals. 

1,861 

2,390 

1,546 

13 

5,810 

Note.— Under  the  provisions  of  **The  Public  Education  Act,  1899,"  the 
collection  of  fees  "^(^^  abolished  from  7th  Octgb^r*  1^99, 
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(vL)    Infant  Schools. 

The  following  remarks  appear  in  the  Report  of  Mr.  J.  P. 
Walton,  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools,  1899  : — 

**  It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  am  able  to  record  progress  in 
the  matter  of  suitable  and  efficient  education  of  infants.  The 
Infants'  Schools,  as  opposed  to  Infants*  Classes,  found  at  Perth 
Central,  Beaconsfield,  and  Fremantle  are  capital  Institutions, 
taught  by  devoted  and  able  teachers,  where  every  effort  is  made 
to  impart  instruction  to  the  little  ones  on  the  most  modem  and 
approved  methods.  The  progress  in  such  schools  has  been  far 
more  rapid  and  thorough  tnan  in  those  where  the  infants  are  an 
appendage  to  the  senior  school,  and  I  would  strongly  recommend 
the  establishment  of  separate  schools  for  the  younger  children 
wherever  a  sufficient  number  of  little  ones  can  be  found. 

"  It  is  once  more  necessary  to  warn  teachers  that  they  have  not 
introduced  the  Kindergarten  system  when  thev  have  included 
a  few  varied  occupations  into  their  time  tables.  These  are 
usefiil  as  providing  a  change  of  occupation,  and  thus  relieving 
the  monotony  of  school  life ;  but  Froebel  introduced  a  system,  a 
method  of  teaching,  which  should  affect  every  lesson  and  every 
subject.  Teachers  should  make  a  study  of  the  principles  under- 
lying the  system,  and  not  rest  satisfied  with  producing  a  few 
specunens,  more  or  less  well  executed,  of  paper-folding,  embroi- 
dery, mat-weaving,  etc." 


(vii.)   Special  Religious  Instruction,  1899. 
Special  Religious  Instruction  was  given  in  117  Schools  by: — 


Schools 


Church  of  England  alone  in 

„       and  Consregationalists 
„        and  Wesleyans 
and  Presbyterians 
and  Baptists 


n 

»t 

»»  »i 

»»  »» 


85 
3 

12 
2 
3 

„  „        and  Roman  Catholics i         1 

1 

2 
5 

1 

1 
1 


„        and  Hebrews 

„        and  Conffregationalists  and  Wesleyans 

„        and  Wesleyans  and  Presbyterians         -        •        - 

„        and  Wesleyans,  Congregational ists,  Presbyterians, 

and  Baptists 

„        and  Wesleyans,  Congregationalists,  and  Salva- 
tion Army 

Presbsrterians  alone 

Total 


»» 

n 
>♦ 


117 


^•-"^'•-^"^— •■i^-^^ 
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(viii.)    Manual  Training,  1899. 


Number  of 
Scholars 
passed 
through 
Class  dur- 
ing Year. 

Number 

on  Roll 

at  end  of 

Yoflr. 

Days 
open. 

Classes 

Attend- 

Average 
Attendance. 

1 1JX               lUIUCB 

^^^^-    1  made. 

Per 
Day. 

Per 
aass. 

1899. 
Carpentry  (Boys] 

♦Cookery  (Girls)  - 

444 
230 

1 

283          209 
92           157 

621 
247 

11,448 
2,916 

55 
19 

18 
12 

Total   - 

1898. 
Carpentry  (Boys) 

674              376 

— 

868 

14,364 

— 

17 

296 

260 

109 

269 

4,355 

40 

16 

♦  Classes  in  Cookery  were  opened  12th  April,  1899. 

Dealing  with  Inspection  and  Examination,  Mr.  J.  P.  Walton, 
Chief  Inspector  of  Schools,  says  in  his  report  for  1899 : — 

"  Most  of  the  schools  introduced  some  form  of  Manual  Work. 
The  favourite  subjects  were  Clay-modelling,  Cardboard-model- 
ling, and  Agronomy.  During  the  coming  year  it  is  expected 
that  Manual  Work  will  receive  additional  attention,  ana  firom 
the  aptitude  shown  in  this  direction  by  many  of  the  children,  no 
doubt  good  progress  will  be  made." 

See  also  above  (i.)  Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Hon.  the 
Minister  of  Education. 


/ 
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The  following  can    b«  seen  at  the  Board  of   Education   Library, 
St.  Stephen's  House,  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 

(i.)      The  full  text  of  the  various  Education  Acts  from 

1871  to  1899,  with  regulations  framed  thereunder. 

(ii.)     Report  of  the  Commission  on  Education,  1888. 

(iii.)    Recent  Reports  of  the  Education  Department. 

(iv.)    Plans  of  School  Buildings. 

And  other  documents  relating  to  Education  in  Western  Australia. 


m' 


%v 
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APPENDIX  A. 

SUBJECTS    OF    INSTRUCTION    IN    ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS. 


SCHEDULE  L 


SCKIPTURE.  ' 

Standards  I.  and  II. — Lessons  from  incidents  in  the  lives  of  the  follow- 
ing Biblical  characters,  e.g..  First  year:  Noah.  Isaac,  Joseph,  Moses, 
Samtiel,  David  :  Second  year  :  the  three  Hebrew  children,  Daniel,  He/^kiah, 
King  Josiah,  Elyah,  Elisha,  Jonah. 

Standards  III.  and  IV.— Irish  National  Book.  First  year  :  Old  Testa- 
ment, No.  1  ;  Second  year :  New  Testament,  No.  1. 

Standards  V.  and  VI.— Irish  National  Book.  First  year  :  Old  Testa- 
ment, No.  2  ;  Second  year :  New  Testament,  No.  2. 

Standard  VIL— In  small  schools  (c.^^  below  100  average  attendance) 
this  standard  may  take  Scripture  with  Standards  V.  and  Vl.  In  larger 
Bchook  they  must  study  the  whole  series  of  Irish  National  Books. 

Moral  lessons  must  also  be  ^iven,  e.g.y  in  temperate  use  of  foods,  drink, 
n  truthfulness,  honesty,  cleanhness,  perseverance,  reverence,  modesty,  etc 


Arithmetic. 

G^wral  Principles. 

1.  In  the  earlier  stages  all  numbers  are  to  be  learned  and  all  processes 
explained  by  the  actual  observation  and  handling  of  stutable  objects  ;  and 
in  all  stages  every  process  is  to  be  thoroughly  understood  by  the  pupil. 
Simple  apparatus  and  diagrams — coins  weights  and  measures — miust  hd  pro- 
vided. 

2.  Mental  exercises  are  in  all  cases  to  precede  written,  and  concrete 
quantities  are  to  precede  abstract. 

3.  The  processes  used  in  written  arithmetic  are  not  always  suitable  for 
n^ental  calculations,  and  therefore  should  not  he  followed  in  working  suma 
in  the  head.  Speaking  generally,  mental  calculation  works  from  the  nigher 
constituent  part  to  the  lower,  while  in  written  work  we  begin  with  the  last 
part  thought  about  (the  units). 

4.  Problems  and  applied  questions  should  have  i^efurence  to  daily  life  and 
experience. 

Teachers  will  find  the  course  ti-eated  fully  in  the  various  parts  of  tho 
"  Adelaide  Teachers*  Manual  of  Arithmetic." 

Infants. 

The  nimihers  froni  1  to  12. — To  understand  and  make  calculations  with 
these.  I'o  write  figures  from  0  to  9.  Counting  forwards  and  back- 
wards by  intervals  of  1,2  and  3  up  to  12.  Addition,  Subtraction, 
Multiplication  and  Division  to  be  taught,  but  no  number  higher  than 
12  to  be  employed  in  the  questions  or  required  in  the  answers.  Easy 
problems  on  common  objects  or  on  the  Tables  specified. 

Tahiti. — Money — 12d.  =  Is.    2  sixpences  =  Is.    4   threepences  =  Is.    2 
ha'pennies  «=  1  d.    4  farthings  "-Id. 

Time — 7  day8=  1  week,  and  to  leai*n  the  names  of  the  days  in  order. 

Length— 12  inches  «1  foot.    3feet«lyard.    Children  in  thi?  class 
may  learn  to  count  forwards  to  lOO, 
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Standab3>  I. 

?'A«  immbers  fronir  1  to  iOO.^—The  division  of  the  hundred  into  tens  as 
well  as  the  oomposition  of  every  number  up  to  100.  Thus  45  should 
be  analysed  into  4  tens  and  5  ones.  Objects,  Dia^ri^ms,  or  number 
pictures  to  be  used  at  first.  Written  arithmetic  begins  in  Stan- 
dard I. 

I'he  4  simple  operations,  no  number  higher  than  100  to  be  employed 
in  the  questions  or  required  in  the  answers.  Constant  practice 
in  the  various  combinations  under  twenty.  Exact  tens  should 
be  added,  subtracted,  etc.,  orally.  SubtractioQ  explained  by  the 
use  of  the  notation  box.  Counting  forwards  and  oackwaras  by 
intervals  of  2,  3,  4,  5  and  10. 

Multiplication  and  Division  Tables  to  72.  Tlie  meaning  of  4  +  i  and 
i  by  concrete  examnles.  Oral  addition  of  money  under  1/-. 
Shillings  up  to  40  to  oe  expressed  as  pounds  and  shillings,  and 
pence  up  to  40  as  shillings  and  pence. 

Easy  problems  in  following  tables  to  be  taught  concretely  where 
possible : — 

raA/g*.— Money— 208.  =  £l.    10s.  =  i.    .'^s.  =  f    Pence  table  to  40d. 

Time— 24  hours = 1  day.    12  months  (with  nMnes)^  1  year. 

Length-  22  yards = 1  chain.    66  ft.  - 1  chain.    6  ft.  ~  1  fathom. 

Standard  II.  '  •  * 

Tke  rmfiil)er$  from  1  to  l\f}00-  -Cleai'ly  understood;  including  analysis  and 
synthesis. 

Concrete  representation  of  1,000  may  be  given  by  the  use  of  a  diagram 
or  by  8onhenschein*s  apparatus. 

Oi*al  practice  in  four  operations  on  simple  numbers,  either  in  abstract 
or  in  easy  problems  (exact  tens  and  hundreds  to  be  considered 
simple  numbers). 

Special  attention  to  mental  addition  and  subtraction  of  numbers  of 
not  more  than  2  digits. 

Multiplication  of  2  by  1  digit. 

Oral  practice  in  money  questions  of  not  more  than  2  denominations. 
The  slate  work  of  Standard  I.  to  be  taken  orally. 

pi^dinary  rules  to  be  taught  for  -slate  working  up  to  1000.  Multipliers 
and  divisors  not  to  exceed  1 2.  Slate  addition  of  money  of  3  lines 
and  subtraction  in  ea^y  sums— not  exceeding  f  10  in  questions 
and  answers. 

Notion  of  Fractions  by  concrete  examples ;  numerators  to  be  con- 
fined to  unity  an4  denominators  not  to  be  l^igher  than  12. 

.    Easy  problenls  jn  the  tables  below  :— ; 

Tables. — Multiplication  a^d  division  to  12  thnes  12, 

Pence  table  to  100-2/6  =  ix£l.    2/-  =  Ax£l.    *     ' 

Time-^^^  seconds  >■  one  minute.  60  minutes  »l^our.  365  or  366 
dayB^l  year.    (To  learn  the  meaning  of  1.50,  etc.,  oft  the  clock.) 

Weight— 16  oz.-=l  lb.  28  lbs.  =  l  qr.  4  qrs.  =  l  c^vt,  20  cwt.  =  l 
ton. 

Capacity— 2  pints =1  qt.    4  qts.  =  l  gal. 

I^ngth^Si  ydi.  =  l  rod.    4  rods^l  chain.    100  linrkss^l  chain.    flO 

chains^l  mile. 

I  ,  • 

Standard  III. 

The  numbers  from  1  to  U)0,000.~~^\{iwX^\   working  of  the,  sums  of  Stan- 
dard II.  or  easier  sums  of  the  slate  arithmetic. 

'  '  Mental  eakulations  of  prices  of  <lo2«ii?,  scores  ai>d  gro^sefrof  articles. 

4131.  *i  l-  -^ 
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Prices  involving  easier  aliquot  parts  of  a  sovereign  and  abilHng,  to  be 
calculated  mentally  (e.</.,  120  books  at  2/6.    36  pencils  at  id.). 

Simple  and  compound  rules  (money)  divisors  and  multipliers,  net 
exceeding  99. 

No  number  higher  than  99,999  (and  in  money  £99)  to  be  employed  in 
the  question  or  required  in  the  answer.  Reduction  will  be 
taught. 

Fractions — denominators  to  12,  numerators  not  confined  to  unitv— 
by  concrete  examples.  Three-fifths  should  be  obtained  by  first 
getting  one-fifth  and  then  taking  three  times  the  result 

Elementary  lessons  in  finding  areas,  first  those  which  can  be  actually 
ruled  out  on  the  slate  in  square  inches,  then  those  in  which  it  is 
possible  to  show  the  area  dealt  with  in  the  schoolroom  itself. 

The  children  must  learn  practically  the  meaning  of  sq.  in.,  sq.  ft., 
sq.  yd. 

T^aftfo*.— Length— 40  poles  =»  1  furlong.    8  furlongs  =*  1  mile.    1,760  yds  - 
1  mile. 

Surface— 144  sq.  inches  =»  1  sq.  ft.    9  sq.  ft.  =  1  sq.  yd. 

Weight— 14lbs.  «=  1  stone.     1 12  lbs.  =  1  cwt.    200  lbs.  =>  1  bag  of  flour. 

Paper — 24  sheets  »1  quire.    20  quires  « I  ream. 

Stai^dabd  rV. 

Numbers  to  Millions, — Mental  arithmetic  on  the  same  lines  as  explained 
for  Class  III.,  such  additions  being  made  as  will  suit  the  written 
arithmetic  below. 

Ordinary  sums  in  the  simple  and  compound  rules  and  reduction. 
Household  accounts  and  ordinary  invoices.  Small  bills  of 
parcels. 

Cubic  contents  of  rectangular  solids.    The  sums  must  deal  with  the 
objects  the  children  see  around  them.     Diagrams  should 
drawn  on  the  blackboards  and  on  the  slates. 

Fractions  -denominators  to  24.  Meanings  of  *5,  *25,  and  *7&  and 
corresponding  value  in  vulgar  fractions.    O.C.M.  and  L.C.M. 

First  ideas  of  percentages.  Only  exact  hundreds  will  be  dealt  with, 
and  the  x)ercentages  will  be  10, 20,  25,  50,  and  75.  In  addition 
the  ordinary  percentages  used  in  trade  discount  (2^  and  5)  will 
be  learned  and  will  be  shown  to  correspond  with  6a.  and  1/-  in 
the£. 

T'aft/^*.— Surface— 10  sq.  chs.  =  1  acre.     4,840  sq.  yds.  =  1  acre.    640 
acres  =  1  sq.  mile. 

Solidity— 1,728  cub.  in.  =  I  cubic  ft    27  cub.  ft.  •»  1  cub.  yard. 

Weight— 2,240  lbs.  =  1  ton,  but  2,000  lbs.  =  1  ton  of  flour  or  chaff ; 
1  cub.  ft.  of  water  weighs  1,000  oz.  or  62j  lbs. ;  a  gallon  of  water 
weighs  10  lbs. 

Capacitv— 2  gallons  =  I  peck ;  8  gallon  =  1  bushel ;  about  6^ 
gallons  of  water  ==  1  cub.  ft.  or  100  gallons  =  16  cub.  ft 

Standard  V. 

Mental  arithmetic  as  before. 

The  ordinary  operations  for  adding,  subtracting,  multiplying,  and 
dividing  easy  fractions. 

The  meaning  of  such  decimals  as  are  used  in  common  life  should  be 
taught. 

Simple  practice. 

Questions  on  subjects  occurrinL'  in  actual  life  to  be  worked  by  first 
principles  (unitary  methoo). 
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MenBuration  of  areas  of  ordinary  life  as  (1)  rectangles,  (2)  4  sided 
figures  with  2  sides  parallel,  (3)  triangles  with  given  height 

To  measure  tanks  rectangular  or  cylindrical  with  given  diameter  and 
depth  (the  area  of  a  circle  to  be  taken  as  3  l-7th  the  square  of 
the  radius  and  the  circumference  3  l-7th  times  the  diameter). 
These  facts  must  be  demonstrated  exi)erimentally  as  far  as 
possible. 

All  sums  in  mensuration  should  be  illustrated  by  diagrams  to  scale. 

Simple  percentages  and  ordinary  discounts. 

Simple  interest,  the  rates  may  be  confined  to  2j,  3,  4, 4 J.  5,  6, 7, 8, 
and  10  i^er  cent.,  and  the  period  to  years,  half  years,  ana  quarters. 

Tables. 

All  the  ordinary  Tables. 

Standard  VI. 

Mental  arithmetic  as  before. 

Vulgar  fractions  and  decimals  (excluding  recurring  decimals). 

Solution  of  problems. 

Interest  more  fully  studied,  including  conii)ouud. 

In  connection  with  decimals  the  process  of  decimalizing  money  at 
sight  should  be  taught,  and   also    contracted    multiplication 
These  processes  should  be  a))plied  to  the  calculation  of  prices 
and  other  applied  questions. 

The  mensuration  of  common  life  to  be  fully  studied. 

Square  root  to  be  begun. 

Standard  VII. 

Mental  as  before. 

Vulgar  fractions  and  decimals  (including  recurring  decimals). 

Present  worth  and  discount. 

Profit  and  loss. 

Investment  of  savings.    Easy  stocks  and  shares. 

Averages  and  percentages. 

Ratio  and  proiiortion. 

Mensuration  of  areas  and  volumes. 

Approximate  calculations. 

Writing. 

GtiiercU  Prin^^ij^es, 

This  will  be  prepared  by  the  drawing  in  the  Infant  classes  the  straight 
lined  letters  made  tnere  and  the  curves  gradually  letirne<l  l>eing  utilised  for 
various  letters  in  turn. 

Teachers  who  are  not  themselves  able  to  write  first-rate  copies  on  the 
board  with  speed  and  accuracy  are  advised  to  write  on  paper  or  card  large 
specimens  of  each  letter  as  perfectlv  as  possible.  These  can  be  hung  on  the 
wall  as  modeb  or  combined  on  the  ooard  to  make  words.  The  blacklxmrd, 
however,  must  always  be  used  in  a  writing  lesson  to  point  out  the  methods 
of  forming  and  joimng  letters,  or  the  errors  made  by  the  children. 

The  upright  style  of  writing  is  recommended,  but  any  graded  set  of  copy- 
books may  be  used,  as  long  as  they  have  been  approved  bv  the  Department. 
If  the  teachers  preier  to  set  their  own  copies  books  need  not  l)e  used,  but 
the  children  may  write  in  blank  books,  all  of  which  will  be  retained  for  the 
Inspector,  like  tne  copy  books.  Great  care  must  Ikj  taken  to  ensure  that 
children  copy  good  models  ;  too  (»fteu  they  arc  allowed  to  write  a  wotd  so 
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uiany  tiriies  that  they  only  copy  their  own  writing,  and  deteriorate  instead 
of  improving  as  they  go  on.  In  a  copv  book  it  i»  often  vreH  to  let  a  child 
hiegin  at  the  bottom  and  work  upwards. 

In  transcription  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  capitals  and 
stops  are  copied,  as  well  as  that  the  spelling  is  quite  correct.  Dictation 
lessons  should  be  prepared  beforehand.  The  teacher  should  always 
endeavour  to  prevent  the  child  from  spelling  the  word  wrongly.  Children 
will  be  required  to  keep  an  exercise  book  for  dictation  and  tran3cription 
only,  whicn  is  to  be  shown  to  the  Inspector  at  the  annual  examination. 
These  lx)ok8  may  be  c6rrected  out  of  school.  If  the  errors  are  such  as  the 
child  at  his  stage  of  knowledge  might  have  avoided,  the  teacher  should 
simply  underline  them  and  call  on  the  pupils  to  correct  them,  but  where 
thev  arise  from  insufficiency  of  knowledge  tne  teacher  should  correct  them 
ana  discuss  them  with  the  child.  Alterations  will  be  taken  into  account  by 
the  Inspector  ;  erasures  will  not  be  allowed.  Teachei*s  must  guard  again.st 
these  on  the  slates  as  well  as  on  i)aper. 

Infants. 

Infants  will  not  be  reijuired  to  write  until  their  last  year  in  the 
Infant  school,  and  then  only  the  small  lettei-s  in  sunple  woixis 
will  be  required. 

Standard  I. 

To  write  (m  slate  simple  words  with  capital  lett^jrs  from  dictation, 
and  to  transcribe  on  pajier  and  slate  from  print. 

Standard  II. 

Copy  books  or  other  exercises  in  penmanship. 

To  write  on  slate  from  dictation  words  taken  from  the  reading  books 
in  use  in  the  standard,  and  which  the  children  liave  previously 
spelt. 

Standard  III. 

Penmanship  and  transcription.  .  , 

To  write  on  slate  from  dictation  a  paragraph  not  exceeding  eight 
lines  in  length. 

Standard  IV. 

Permianship  and  transcription. 

To  write  on  imper,  fi-om  dictation,  a  paragra^ih  not  ^jfcecding  ei^t 
lines  in  length. 

Standard  V. 

Penmanshi[). 

To  write,  from  dictation,  a  i)aragraiJi  not  exceeding  eight  lines. 
Standard  Vf. 

Penmanship. 

To  ^vrite,  fr(>m  dictation,  a  paragraph  not  exceeding  ten  lines. 
Standard  VII. 

Penmanship, 

To  wr'itGy  from  dicUvtion,  a  paragraph  not  exceeding  twelve  lines. 


Readinh. 

General  PrincipUs, 

Teachers  are  at  liberty  to  chose  their  own  methods,  but  the  Primers  ar« 
based  on  the  Adelaide  system,  which  is  phonic.  The  Alphabet  need  not  be 
jaught.  As  soon  as  the  children  are  able  to  read  single  words  Uiey  must  be 
trained  to  attach  a  distinct  idea  to  them.  Similarly,  in  a.  sentence  they 
must  grasp  the  sense  distinctly.  Punctuation  must  be  taught  early. 
Lessons  on  word-building  should  be  given  throughout.     The  children  must 
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be  made  to  understand  what  they  read,  and  to  read  in  such  a  way  as  to 
show  that  the  meaning  has  been  grasped  ;  the  teacher  should  frequently 
read  as  a  pattern,  and  simultaneous  reading  should  be  used  to  give  fluency 
and  expression.  Monotonous  and  sin^-song  reading  must  be  strenuously 
repressed.  Local  accent  to  be  steadily  combat^.  Special  care  taken  to 
pronounce  final  consonants  distinctly^  as  well  as  the  aspirate.  Teachers 
must  bear  in  mind  that  their  object  is  to  teach  children  to  read — not  to 
read  a  particular  book.  The  Inspectors  may  ask  the  children  to  read  from 
unseen  Dooks,  as  well  as  those  prepared. 

Infants. 

I.  Sounds  and  forms  of  simple  letters  and  words. 

II.  First  Primer  (Victorian). 

III.  Second  Primer  (Victorian). 

Standakd  L 

Two  Readers  approved  by  the  Department. 
Standard  II. 

Two.  Readers. 
Standard  III. 

Two  Readers,  of  which  one  may  be  Stories  of  English  History. 
Standard  IV. 

School  Paper  (Victorian  III.). 
Standard  V. 

School  Paper  (Victorian  IV.). 
Standard  VI. 

Australasian  Reader  V. 

Standard  VII. 

Reader  to  be  approved,  or  a  continuous  story,  biography,  or  book  of 
travel  to  be  taken,  approved  by  the  Department. 

In  Standards  V.,  VI.,  and  VII.,  Gardiner's  History  Readers  :  and  for 
boys,  Agricultural  Text  Books  will  be  used  in  addition.  Standard  TV.  will 
read  Nelson's  Queens  and  Kings  or  some  other  stories  of  English  History. 


Spelling. 

Spelling  is  tau^h  bv  causing  the  children  to  look  carefully  at  the  words 
as  tney  read,  so  that  the  eye  becomes  accustomed  to  the  proper  appear- 
ance; by  transcription  :  by  dictation  ;  by  word-building ;  and  oy  learning 
words  of  exceptional  aifficulty  by  heart.  After  the  reading  lesson  words 
may  be  spelt  orally  or  written  on  the  slate.  During  the  lesson  difficult 
words^  should  be  picked  out  and  written  on  the  board.  The  words  should, 
when  necessary,  be  divided  into  syllables  and  sounds.  In  writinff  on  the 
board  words  pronounced  the  same  but  spelt  differently  and  with  different 
meanings,  the  teacher  must  be  careful  to  write  each  in  a  sentence.  To  write 
down  "  were  "  and  "  where,"  or  **  pane  "  and  "  pain ''  >^ithout  their  meanings 
teaches  nothing  to  the  children  as  to  the  occasions  on  which  to  use  each. 

In  word-building  in  the  upper  classes  valuable  practice  in  English  is 
given  if  the  root  of  various  words  is  shown  from  the  first,  with  pretix,  etc. 
From  "Uke"  can  be  drawn  "  likely,"  ** likeness,"  "chUdlike,"  "dislike,"  etc. 

In  the  Infant  Schools  word-building  will  be  used  for  forming  simple 
words  out  of  the  ordinary  sounds  associated  with  the  letters.  It  should  be 
noted  that  it  is  irregularity  of  structure,  not  the  number  of  syllables,  which 
makes  a  word  difficult.  From  the  earliest  stages  children  should  be  taught 
to  read  long  words  of  simple  character  by  breaking  them  up  into  syllables. 

The  Inspectors  will  not  require  every  word  in  the  reading  books  to  be 
spelled  correctly,  but  any  regular  words  must  be  known  and  all  irregular 
words  learned  in  a  lower  Standard,  or  similar  words  so  learned.  Words  iu 
common  use  are  to  be  selected. 
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Deawino. 

Drawing  will  be  taught  in  accordance  with  the  Syllabus  published  by  the 
Department  of  the  Science  and  Art,  South  Kensington,  known  as  Number 
nr.  Alternative  Illustrated  Syllabus  of  instruction  in  Drawing  in 
El^nentary  schools. 

General  principles  are  given  in  the  syllabus. 

The  slate  slots  in  the  desks  will  be  found  useful  for  holding  mill-board 
or  the  other  material  used. 

The  full  syllabus  will  not  come  into  use  till  1901.  but  teachers  are 
expected  to  work  some  of  the  drawing  of  each  stanaard  or  to  take  the 
earliest  standards  throughout  the  school. 


English. 


General  Principles, 

The  object  of  instruction  in  English  is  to  enable  children  to  speak  and 
write  clearly,  distinctly,  and  correctly,  and  to  enlarge  their  vocabuLBiry.  Too 
much  stress  is  generally  laid  on  an  acquaintance  with  a  number  of  technical 
terms,  which  have  little  influence  on  the  speech  of  the  learner.  Con- 
versation lessons  will  enlarge  the  vocabulary,  as  well  as  teach  the  children 
to  express  themselves.  The  teacher  will  make  the  pupils  find  out  the 
names  of  objects  in  school,  home,  or  workshop  *  of  animals,  domestic  and 
vnld  ;  of  plants  ;  of  geographical  names,  etc.  He  will  discuss  the  form 
and  use  of  objects,  their  colour,  the  habits  of  animals,  etc. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  to  exclude  triviality  in  selecting  pieces  for 
recitation.  It  is  easy  to  mistake  childish  for  cnildlike  things.  In  the 
higher  classes  pieces  should  be  chosen  from  standard  writers  and  should  be 
national  and  popular  in  their  tone.  As  far  as  possible,  complete  poema 
must  be  learned,  but  scenes  from  plays  which  are  fairly  complete  may  be 
taken  if  the  plot  is  explained.  Dialogue  is  recommended,  as  it  is  both 
interesting  and  leads  to  good  dramatic  expression  without  theatrical 
forcing. 

Analysis  of  sentences  must  not  consist  in  taking  up  the  wcwrds  one  by 
one  and  parsing  them,  but  should  be  rather  dealt  with  synthetically.  i,e., 
the  simple  sentence,  noun  and  verb  should  first  be  taken.  Example— "The 
boy  sin^."  Then  the  predicate  may  be  completed :  "  The  boy  sings  a 
song."  Next  some  extension  :  "  The  boy  sings  a  son^  in  the  schoolroom." 
Then  would  follow  adjectives :  "  The  best  boy  sings  a  oeautiful  song  in  the 
large  schoolroom.'*.  Then  the  personal  pronoun  and  another  sentence: 
"  The  boy  sings,  etc. ;  he  is  practising  for  a  concert,  etc." 

Infants  should  learn  by  heart  the  words  of  one  or  two  little  songs,  and  a 
few  lines  of  some  simple  recitation.  Thejr  can  begin  to  answer  in  sentences. 
Little  conversation  lessons  should  be  given  to  encourage  them  to  express 
themselves  readily. 

Standakd  I. — Children  must  answer  questions  in  complete  sentences. 
They  must  be  able  to  analyse  them  into  subject  and  prwlicate.  This  must 
be  observed  throughout  the  Standards,  and  in  all  lessons  except  arithmetic 
Conversation  lessons  should  be  continued.  The  children  should  narrate 
incidents  in  their  home  life,  at  first  with  tie  help  of  prompting  and  ques- 
tions from  the  teacher,  but  they  should  gradtially  learn  to  express  their 
own  sensations  and  observations  in  simple,  correct  and  complete  phrases 
well  pronounced  and  accented.  Children  must  learn  to  recite  with  intel- 
ligence 20  lines  of  poetry,  and  explain  its  meaning.  Teachers  will  be 
expected  to  take  3  pieces  of  20  lines  during  the  year,  but  the  last  learnt 
only  will  be  taken  at  the  annual  examination.  If  possible  a  selection 
should  be  made  from  outside  the  Reading  Book.  The  children  should  be 
told  the  meaning  of  a  noim  and  pronoun,  and  learn  to  i>oint  them  out 

Standahd  II.— Children  must  continue  to  practise  the  expression  of 
X^ersonal  narratives  and  a  correct  elocution  of  these  will  be  taught  Analj'sis 
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as  in  Standard  L  They  will  be  taught  a4jectives  as  well  as  nouns,  and  will 
leani  the  formation  of  the  pluraL  They  must  be  able  to  add  suitable 
qualifying  adjectives  to  given  nouns.  They  should  learn  to  recite,  as 
above,  30  lines  of  poetry. 

Standard  ILL — Children  must  learn  to  reproduce  orally  the  substance 
of  a  short  story,  and  reproduce  in  their  own  words  the  sense  of  a  sentence 
or  piece  they  nave  r€»d.  Analysis  of  sentences  into  subject,  verb,  and 
object.  They  will  be  taught  verbs  \vith  the  three  principal  tenses  (present, 
past,  and  future).  They  will  analyse  and  form  sentences  containing  given 
nouns,  ac^ectives,  and  verbs.  40  lines  of  poetry  to  be  recited,  or  30  lines 
of  prose. 

Standard  IV. — Children  should  write  sentences  to  contain  nouns,  or 
pronouns,  adjectives.  verb«i,  and  adverbs,  and  be  able  to  analyse  a  simple 
sentence.  They  will  continue  to  practise  oral  reproduction  of  short  stones 
or  pieces  they  have  read,  and  ^vilf  describe  any  suitable  object.  Not  less 
than  40  lines  of  poetry  to  be  recited  and  10  lines  of  prose  (passages  from 
Scripture  may  be  selected,  but  Teachers  must  exercise  great  discretion, 
especially  should  there  be  Jewish  children  in  the  School). 

^Standard  V. — Children  should  learn  how  to  write  a  letter.  They  can 
continue  to  expies^  themselves  oraUy,  giving  an  account  of  something  they 
have  seen^  heard,  or  read  of  at  home.  They  must  be  able  to  analyse  more 
difficult  simple  sentences.  Not  less  than  40  lines  of  poetry  and  12  of  prose 
to  be  recited. 

Standard  VI. — Children  must  reproduce  in  writing  the  substance  of  a 
short  story  or  piece  they  have  read.  The  Teacher  may  read  the  piece 
through  twice,  and  should  call  attention  to  the  main  ideas  and  their 
sequence.    At  first  these  should  be  written  on  the  blackboard.    These  com- 

I positions  should  be  corrected  in  class,  and  might  sometimes  be  re-\vTitten, 
»ut  the  books  with  the  original  mLstakes  should  be  preserved  and  shown  to 
the  Inspector.  Analysis  of  easy  complex  sentences.  The  meaning  and  use 
of  common  Latin  prefixes  and  affixes.  Lessons  on  the  roots  of  words. 
Teachers  may  use  the  Derby  Complete  Grammar  Summary  or  other 
suitable  book.    Fifty  lines  of  poetry  and  twelve  of  prose  to  be  recited. 

Standard  VII.— Writttn  composition  on  an  easy  theme.  Analysis  of 
complex  sentences,  and  parsing  of  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives  and  adverbs. 
Prefixes,  affixes  and  roots.  Sixty  lines  of  poetry  and  twenty  of  prose  to 
be  recited. 

A'ote.— Macmillan's  New  Series  of  Recitation  Books  are  recommended, 
but  Teachers  may  choose  any  other  pieces.  The  not»*  given  are, 
of  course,  only  of  the  more  difficult  words.  The  children  must 
not  learn  the.se  by  heart  but  must  be  i>repared  to  explain  in 
their  own  language  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  passages  anno- 
tated as  well  as  those  not  mentioned. 


Geography. 
General  Priiidpies. 

No  text  books  for  the  facts  of  Geography  should  be  used  by  the  children  : 
the  teacher  will  orally  fill  in  the  knowledge  they  obtain  from  topographical 
observation  and  study  of  the  globe  and  map.  Books  of  travel  etc.,  may  be 
read  to  imi»art  general  interest.  Leave  unlearnt,  if  possible  unmentioned, 
whatever  in  the  way  of  names,  and  especially  of  figures,  cannot  be  remem- 
bered permanently.  In  heights,  sizes,  etc.,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  ffive  the 
last  or  even  the  last  two  figures  in  round  numbers,  and  they  should  always 
be  compared  mth  others  known  to  the  children,  as  figures  have  not  an 
absolute  but  only  a  relative  value. 

The  instruction  will  begin  with  the  school  and  immediate  neighbourhood, 
and  wiUi  elementary  knowledge  of  physical  features,  and  will  be  gradually 
extended  so  as  to  give  a  general  knowledge  of  the  world. 

Geography  from  the  first  must  include  some  knowledge  of  climate  and 
productions,  as  well  as  mere  topography,  but  physical  geography  mutt 
precede  historical  and  mathematical. 


T^ehers  hr^  advised  Uy  provide  themselves,  if  possible,  with  a  collecti6fl 
of  l^io^iires  of'  places  ana  people,  but  the  latter  should  show  nationid 
chatactmstics,  and  the  former,  as  far  as  possible,  peculiar  physical  or 
other  features.  The  main  streets  of  the  various  capitals  have  a  general 
similarity  which  is  not  instructive  as  to  their  ditferences.  Pictures  of 
agricultural,  mining,  and  manufacturing  processes  would  also  be  valuaUe. 

Infants. — First  notions  of  a  map  to  be  given  from  a  plan  of  the  school- 
room, to  be  drawn  on  the  blackboard  to  scale  by  the  teacner  from  measure- 
ments actually  taken  by  the  children  themselves.  The  board  should  at 
first  be  laid  on  the  floor  so  that  the  lines  may  correspond.  The  children 
must  be  taught  to  point  out  on  the  plan  the  positions  of  desks,  windowsL 
chairs,  etc,  or  to  move  a  chair  to  different  parts  of  the  room  as  indicated 
on  the  plan. 

Standard  I. — Plan  of  room,  and,  if  possible,  school,  to  be  measured  an^ 
drawn  to  scale  by  the  children  on  tneir  slates.  Marked  rulers  will  be 
required.  The  cardinal  i)oints  of  the  com|>ass  are  to  be  learned  by  observa- 
tion of  the  Sim,  and  noted  both  on  the  i)lan  and  in  relation  to  neighbouring 
prominent  buildings  or  other  objects. 

Standard  II,— School  and  playgi'ound  to  he  meaAur^  and  drawn  by 
children.  The  neighbouring  streets  and  fields  to  be  drawn  on  blackboard  by 
teacheu^ifrom  observations  and  rough  measurements  by  children.  The  ^iif- 
dren  should  also  make  a  sketch  plan  on  their  slates  from  observation.  •  I'he 
cardinal  points  to  be  always  borne  in  mind.  A  knowledge  of  the  neigh- 
bpurhood  within  ten  miles  of  the  school  must  be  acquirwi.  Teachers  are 
^  vised  to  make  maps  from  those  supplied  by  the  Lands  Department, 
but  to  omit  block  boundaries,  and  insert  farms  or  houses,  roads  or  tracks  of 
importance,  etc.  The  children  must  know  whither  the  roa4s  leacL  what 
creeks,  etc.,  are  cros.sed  within  the  ten  miles'  radius,  the  principal  buildings, 
the  character  of  the  country,  and  occupations  of  the  people. 

Simple  geographical  terms  will  be  learnt  by  observation,  e.g,^  in  various 
districts^  i:oad,  railway,  plain,  hill,  valley,  creek,  weU,  forest,  meadow,  lake, 
river  (with  right  bank  and  left  bank),  sea,  coast,  bay,  cape,  island.  A  few 
shovelfuls  of  sand  and  some  water  will  give  fairly  clear  ideas  of  such  terms 
as  cannot  be  learnt  by  observation.  Definitions  should  not  be  learned  tilj 
the  children  have  clear  ideas  of  the  meaning  of  the  thing  defined.  The 
children's  own  descriptions,  if  fairly  accurate  and  intelligent,  should  be 
preferred  to  a  book  definition. 

Elementary  ideas  of  the  sun  and  earth  to  be  given.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  describe  the  earth  as  a  globe  travelling  round  a  larger  one.  and  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  relative  sizes. 

Standard  III. —More  accurate  knowledge  of  the  physical  features  and 
products  of  the  district  and  of  VVe^^t  Australia.  Physical  maps  of  West 
Australia  to  be  drawn  on  slate  by  the  children  from  memoiy.  Scale  to  be 
carefully  explained.  Length  and  breadth,  etc.,  to  be  illustrated  by  com- 
parison with  distances  known  to  the  children,  e.g.,  the  road  to  school,  the 
height  of  a  spire.  The  most  important  capes,  rivers,  mountains,  etc.,  to  be 
named.  Elementary  ideas  of  the  physical  globe  to  be  given,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  West  Australia  indicated.  The  names  of  oceans  and  continents  to 
be  taught,  and  the  chief  climatic  zones  indicated.  Meridians  and  parallels 
to  be  explained.  These  will  be  used  in  map-drawing,  but  as  straignt  lines. 
A  fuller  explanation  of  geographical  terms  to  be  given.  Day  and  night 
should  be  explained.  A  stick  in  playground,  stuck  upright,  should  be 
used  to  explain  time,  etc. 

2fote.-T-ln  map-drawing,  to  represent  a  mountain  sjrstem,  Curves 
bulging  outwards  are  recommended.  The  steeper  (a)  or  gentler 
(6)  bend  of  these  curves,  together  with  different  thicknesses  of 
line,  to  indicate  comparative  height  or  steepness  of  the  ascent. 
This  can  later  be  develoi)ed  into  more  accurate  contours. 


£ 


Standard  IV.— General  Geography  of  West  Australia,  including  town^ 
railways,  chief  products  and  industries.  Early  exploration  to  be  touched 
upon.  The  principal  trade  routes  are  to  be  indicated,  and  the  countries 
named  fi'om  whicn  the  chief  imports  are  derived.  Physical  maps  of  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  to  be  drawn  on  pai>er  by  the  children  from  memory. 
Chief  mountains,  capes,  rivers,  and  islands  to  be  known  by  the  children. 
Mendians  and  parallels  to  be  more  fidly  explained. 

The  moon  to  be  described,  and  the  children  made  to  observe  the  appear- 
ance of  new  and  full  moon,  noting  the  number  of  days  from  one  full  moon 
tf>  the  next. 

Standard  V. — Physical  features  of  Europe,  and  more  particularly  of  the 
Briti^  Isles.  lessons  on  climate  to  be  deduced  from  these  and  compared 
with  Auj^tralia.  These  will  include  some  references  to  vegetation,  and  to 
the  charterisl  ics  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  general  geogiaphy  of  Australasia,  with  memory  maps  of  the  colonies, 
including  princiiml  towns  and  railways.  Products  and  trade  routes  to  be 
taught. 

Standard  VI. — General  geography  of  the  British  Isles  and  otlier  Em^o- 
})ean  countries.  Important  names  only  to  be  learned,  and  memory  mam 
drawn.  Trade  and  products  especially  to  be  noticed.  Some  account  to  m 
given  of  the  various  races. 

■  The  movement  of  the  earth  and  the  causers  of  the  seasons  to  be  explained, 
with  special  comparison  of  the  English  and  Australian  seasonn. 

Standard  VII. — General  geograjJiyof  the  World.  Menioiy  maps  of  the 
continents.  Imi)ortant  names  only  to  be  learned.  Commercial  centres  and 
main  areas  of  various  kinds  of  production  to  be  especially  studied.  The 
British  Empire  to  be  more  particularly  dealt  with.  The  solar  system,  the 
ipoon,  tides,  ocean  currents,  trade  winds,  circulation  of  water  on  the  earth 
by  evai)oi*ation,  dew,  rainfall,  glaciers,  rivers,  seas,  changers  of  coast  line 
produced  by  the  actiop  of  water,  hot  springs,  earthquakes  and  volcanoes. 

Physiography  to  be  taken  on  general  lines.   • 

In  small  schools  modifications  of  the  above  Standards  are  permitted. 
Schemes  should  be  submitted  to  the  Department.  The  general  outlines  of 
t^e  above  scheme  to  be  observed,  but,  e.g.^  Standards  I.  and  II.  might  be 
grouped  as  Topographv ;  Standards  III.  and  IV.  deal  with  the  physical 
globe  and  more  particularly  Australia  ;  Standards  V.,  VI.,  and  VII.  dealing 
with  general  geogi^aphy,  allow  of  considerable  alteration  in  the  order  of 
lessons.  A  scnooi  might  thus  be  divided  into  three  classes,  each  taking  two 
years  or  more. 


History. 


A  general  outline  of  English  History  must  be  acquired,  and  the  biographies 
of  great  nven  should  be  sjxjcially  studied.  The  early  Australian  explorers 
might  l)e  taken. 

The  lower  classes  might  have  short  stories  from  English  History  taught  in 
the  coversation  lessons. 

Standard  III.  may  take  Nelson's  Stories  of  England  as  a  Heading  Book, 
but  should  at  any  rate  learn  the  matter  contained  in  it. 

Standard  IV.  will  take  Nelson's  Kings  and  Queens  of  England.  Oenerel 
knowledge  of  the  b  )ok  will  be  required. 

Standards  V.,  VI ,  and  VII.  will  read  Gardiner's  Student's  History  in 
three  parts.  Tliey  will  be  exi>ected  to  know  some  of  the  leading  facts  and 
dates  thoroughly. 
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KiNDSBGARTEN— Varied  Occupations. 

MamuU  Work  (with  Dramng). 

Young  children  exhibit  a  love  of  movement  and  an  eager  desire  of 
questioning.    These  must  be  trained,  not  repressed.    Kindergarten  training 
aims  at  the  harmonious  development  of  the  child's  nature,  and  its  games 
stories,  and  occupations  stimulate  the  mind,  while  strengthening  sense, 
perception,  and  bodily  activity. 

In  the  Infant  classes,  drawing,  paper  folding,  sticklaying,  building,  etc., 
will  teach  the  children  accuracy  of  eye  and  usefulness  oi  finger.  These 
might  be  developed  and  extended  in  the  upper  classes.  Where  possible, 
the  use  of  tools  on  wood  should  be  taught  to  boj;s  in  the  Fifth  Standard 
and  upwards.  Other  useful  occupations  for  training  hand  and  eye  would 
be  clay  modelling  in  connection  with  the  draAving,  and  cardboard  cutting  and 
modelling. 

Caning  chah-s,  brush  making,  basket  making,  and  netting  are  all  easily 
taught  to  children,  and  are  useful  occupations.  They  utilise  the  fingers  and 
stimulate  the  creative  faculty,  though  they  have  not  the  same  educative 
value  as  the  clay  work  or  carpentry  classes. 

The  production  of  merely  pretty  objects  should  be  avoided.  Wood- 
carving  may  be  taken,  but  it  is  not  recommended,  design  being  better 
taught  by  drawing  and  the  use  of  tools  in  the  elementary  carpentry. 

Wherever  possible,  the  teachers  should  give  some  manual  work  to  Uie 
boys,  t<  correspond  with  one  at  least  of  the  needlework  lessons  of  the  girla. 


Object  Lessons. 

The  intention  of  an  object  lesson  is  to  make  the  children  observe  some 
object,  form  their  own  ideas,  and  express  them.  They  must  be  used  in  the 
infant  clr:isses  and  lower  standards  to  enable  the  children  to  understand 
some  of  the  qualities  underlying  the  things  which  the^r  see  most  commonly 
but  of  which  they  form  no  real  conception.  In  the  higher  standards  the^ 
should  become  lessons  in  elementary  science,  but  still  retain  the  experi- 
mental character  so  that  the  child  himself  is  trained  to  observe  phenomena 
and  reason  from  his  own  observation.  They  must  not  be  mere  infonna- 
tion  lessons  about  objects,  though  these  are  very  valuable,  and  should  also 
be  given.  Teachers  must  submit  to  the  Insj>ectors  a  list  both  of  object 
lessons  and  information  lessons  given  during  the  year.  The  actual  object 
nuist  always  be  used  in  the  lesson  if  i^ssible,  but  a  good  picture  may 
sometimes  take  its  place.  A  thorough  examination  of  a  few  objects  trains 
the  children's  observations  better  than  a  superficial  treatment  of  many. 
The  child  must  compare  and  contrast  the  oDJect  with  othei-s.  Teachem 
should  as  far  as  possiole  illustrate  details  by  drawing  on  the  blackbc^rd. 
The  children  mij^t  make  simple  drawings  of  the  form  they  observe  when 
possible  on  their  slates  or  paper.  Clay  modelling  would  be  still  more 
valuable.  To  train  the  observation  of  the  child  Ins  attention  should  be 
directed  to  the  different  parts  of  the  object  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  Uieir 
relation  to  the  whole  explained  to  him.  The  object  should  then  be  again 
treated  as  a  whole.  After  the  children  have  been  trained  to  observ-e,  Qiey 
must  learn  to  express  clearly  the  result  of  their  observations. 

A  list  of  suitable  lessons  might  destroy  the  teacher \s  initiative  :  but  any 
of  the  following  would  be  good,  leachcrs  must  choose  tneir  own 
subjects  :— 

Lessoru  Specially  Adapted  /w  Tovm  Schools. 

The  School  Door — Its  material,  shape,  construction. 

Glass— Uses,  manufacture,  etc. 

Drinking  Water — How  obtained,  simple  properties  of  water  shown. 

River — Boats,  barges,  etc. 
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Bricks— Size  to  be  measured  by  children,  shape  to  be  drawn,  manufacture, 
arrangement  in  14  in.  or  9  in.  toII  may  be  shown  with  wooden 
bricks. 

Wood— For  buildinff,  for  lining,  for  burning ;  any  local  wood,  e.^.,  jarrah, 
sandalwood. 

Corrugated  Iron — Its  uses,  how  made. 

Kerosene — How  obtained,  properties,  uses,  dangers. 

Gas— Pipes,  works,  etc. 

Roadmaking  and  Paving— CJommon  stones  used. 

Railways— The  line,  rolling  stock,  the  railway  men. 

Horse— Hide,  teeth,  hoofs,  tail,  mane. 

Cat— (Compare  with  do^) — eyes,  rough  dry  tongue^  pads  and  claws,  teeth, 
method  of  holding  prey,  drinking,  far,  whiskers,  tail. 

Mouse— (Compare  with  rat) — teeth,  paws,  tail,  whiskers,  eyes,  ears. 

Plant — 6.^.,  grown  in  school. 

Shops— Their  contents,  «.^.,  oranges,  bananas,  teii,  sugar,  currautSi 
etc.,  etc. 

The  Baker— Flour,  paste,  bread,  biscuits. 

The  Newspaper. 

The  Milkman. 

The  Postman— Addressing  and  posting  letters — the  stamp. 

The  Policeman. 

The  Onmibus. 

Foods — ^Tea,  coffee,  potatoes,  meat,  etc. 

The  Garden  and  its  contents. 

Ventilation. 

Sunrise,  Noon  and  Sunset — Note  the  different  objects  over  which  the 
sun  rises  or  sets  each  month,  varying  height  above  horizon  at 
noon,  length  of  shadow. 

Cork— Uses,  qualities ;  illustrated  by  experiment. 

Country  Schools, 

The  Liand — Bush  and  plough  land,  soil,  level  or  sloping;  difference 
between  sand  and  mud ;  hills,  rivers. 

The  Sky— Clouds  of  three  kinds  ("  heaps,"  "  beds,"  and  "  feathers  "). 

Wind — (Note  and  keep  record  of  the  direction  of  wind  for  several  days) 
-warm  and  cold,  rainy  and  dry  winds. 

Rain— Drops  on  dust  form  little  balls,  heavy  rain  tearing  up  roads. 

Thunder  and  Lightning. 

The  Moon — Note  the  changes ;  draw  the  shape  from  week  to  week. 

Snakes — Shape,  covering,  how  they  move,  jaws,  fangs. 

Trees — Evergreen  or  deciduous  (leaves  might  be  pressed  and  their  shapes 
drawn  round  by  children) ;  the  gum,  jam,  fruit  trees,  etc. 

Poison  Plants. 

Birds— Wild  parrots,  turkeys,  wagtails,  crows,  swallows,  etc. ;  feathers 
wings,  beak,  feet,  motions,  nests,  eggs,  food ;  fowls,  ducks,  etc 

Animals — Kangaroos,  iguanas,  horses,  sheep,  dogs. 

Flowers — Those  obtained  locally  in  different  seasons. 

The  Cow— Compared  with  sheep  and  ffoat,  food,  teeth,  chewing,  t^il 
hoof,  hornis,  the  dairy,  butter  and  ch^e  making. 

Pamites— A&  mi&tktoe. 
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The  Farm-r^PloUgbi  dnll^'f^piA^  illitoUi^     gcass^  corti,  root  cropsi,  vines, 
oranges,  shooting  seeds  and  flying  sew*. 

Bees  and  Beekeeping. 

Butterfly— Colours,  beauty,  histoiy.  "*  ' 

Fanners'  Pests— Insects,  beetleSj  cockroaches,  ants— their  legs,  wings, 
segments,  mouth,  breathing  apparatus,  etc,    - 

Frogs. 

Experiments  should  be  made,  e.r/.y  to  illustrate  plant  growth,  grow  an 
onion  in  a  bottle  of  water  and  note  appearance  of  I'oot  and  stem  (a  model 
in  clay  might  be  made  at  various  stages  of  the  growthX  contrast  with 
carrot ;  make  simple  experiments  to  show  the  effect  of  light  on  (1)  leaves 
and  (2)  roots  ;  celery— blanching  •  simple  manuring  of  plants  ;  how  plants 
help  or  hinder  each  other's  growth. 

Simple  experiments  in  displacement  of  water,  its  pressure  and  that  of  air, 
squirt  pump  system. 

Comparison  and  contrast  should  be  made,  teeth  and  their  uses  in  man, 

cat,  cow,  horse,  snake  ;  hair,  fur  and  ypol  in  the  dc^,  the  opossum  and  the 

sheep  ;  the  beaks  of  ducks,  fowls,  pelicans,  magpies  ;  the  porous  nature  of 

sponge,  chalk,  blotting  paper  ;  things  that  melt — butter,  tallow,  sealing  wax 

ead,  iron  ;  things  that  stretch— ^a  footbaU,  an  elastic  band. 

In  the  higher  classes  the  experiments  will  of  course  be  more  difficult,  ^.</., 
the  combination  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  filtration  and  distillation  of 
water,  its  densitjrcompared  with  mercury.  Crystals  can  be. formed  bv 
hanging  a  thread  in  water  in  which  powdered  alum  has  been  dissolved. 
Notions  of  the  thermometer  may  be  given.  Measurements  by  eye,  and 
by  rule ;  weight — by  hand  and  in  scales,  should  be  carefully  taught. 
Machines  may  be  explained — the  bicycle,  the  sewing-machine,  the  threshing 
machine. 

Teachers  would  find  some  simple  book  of  experiments  vei-y  useful,  ^ff., 
J.  A.  Bower's  Simple  Experiments  for  Science-Teaching  published  by  the 
S.f.C.K.  . 


Drill. 

General  Frinctj^lef. 

Drill  requires  absolute  accuracy  and  great  smartness  to  be  insti-uctive. 
The  lessons  should  be  frequent  and  short  Any  lessons  of  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  or  over  should  be  taken  in  the  playground,  care  being  taken  to 
rfielter  the  children   from   the   sun.     It   is  very  useful  to  devote  a  few 

minutes  between  other  lessons  to  extension  exercises  in  desks. 

'  ,  •  ... 

Standard  I.— Squad  Drill— tart  I.  of  Manual,  Sections  2i  to  7  inclusive, 
and  Sections  12,  13,  14, 17,  and  45.  Physical  Drill  without  Anns,  Section 
8  of  Part  I. 

Standard  II.— Same  as  Standard  I. 

Standard  III.— Part  I.  of  Manual,  Sections  2  to  7, 12  to  22  inclusive, 
and  45,  Section  8  of  Part  I.,  and  Part  II.  to  Exercise  5.  Part  III.  to  Section 
6.  Physical  Drill  to  end  of  3rd  Practice,  or  Pole  Drill,  Part  IV.  to  end  of 
7th  Practice. 

Standard  IV. — Same  as  Standard  III. 

Standard  V.— Part.  I.  of  Manual,  Sections  2  to  7^  12  to  33,^3a-to  4^  inclu- 
sive. Section  8  of  Part  I.,  and  Part  II.  to  end,  Part  III.  to  end.  Physical 
Drill  to  end  of  4th  Piactice,  or  Pole  drill  to  end  of  Part  IV. 

■  ■  w  ~ 

Standard  VI./— Same  as  Standard  V. 

Standajid  VII.— Same  as  previous  Standard  ^      .^^ 
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Musks.         .    -     , 

1.  For  purposes  of  examination  in  large  schools  the  Standards  will  be 
grouped  as  under : — 

'  '  Division  1.  Infants.  *  '    '  ' 

Division  2.  Standards  I.  and  IT. ' 

Divisiop  3.  Standards  III.  and' IV. 

Division  4.  Standards  V.,  and  upwards. 

In  small  schools  (under  100  average  attendance)  the  following  grouping 
will  he  taken  :— 

Division  1.    Infants, and  Standard  I. . 
Division  2.    Standards  II.  and  IlL 
Division  3.    Standards  IV.,  and  upwards 

2.  The  music  tests  will  not  be  applied  to  individual  children. 

3.  If  the  Insi)ector  should  notice  that  o^e  or  tjw^q  voices  ar^  unduly 
leading  the  singing,  he  may  silence  such  voices  for  the  time. 

4.  Teachers  will  be  allowed  to  start,  but  not  to  join  in  the  singing, 
except  when  adding  a  bass  or  independent  part  j^  Br  song  test    , 

.   •  Staff  Notatii^ii.  -    . 

Division  1. 

1.  To  sing,  as  pointed  out  by  the  Examiner,  the  notes,  of  the  key-<;hord 
of  C  (Do,  Mi,  Sol,  Do)  in  any  easy  order,  using  the  Sol-fa  syllables. 

2,  To  sing  an  easy  School  song  or  Action  song  (three  songs  to  be 
prepared).  \    . 

Division  2.  :       ' 

1.  To  sing,  as  pointed  out  by  the  Bxamuier,  using  the  Sol-fa  syi^bles,  the 
ascending  and  descending  notes  of  the  scale  of  C,  the  notes  of  the  key-chord 
of  C  in  any  order,  and  also  smal]  groups  of  consecutive  notes  of  the  scale  of 
C,  as  written  on  the  blackboard  by  the  Examiner. 

2.  Time  test.  To  sing  on  one  sound,  to  the  syllable  la  or  doh,  an  exercise 
iir  2-4  or  4-4  time,  which  shall  include  minims  and  crotchets. 

3.  To  sing  in  unison  a  School  song  (five  songs  to  be  prepared). 

Divifiion  3. 

■  •  * 

.  I,  To  sing,  as  in  Division  2^  a  series  of  notes  in  tjie  key  of  (J,  .introducing 
F  sharp  and  B  flat. 

2.  Time  test.  To  sing  on  one  sound  an  exercise  in  4-4  or  3-4  time,  con- 
taining semibreves,  minnns,  crotchets,  quavers. 

3.  Ear- test.  To  imitate  (not  name)  a  simple  phrase  of  not  more  than 
four  notes,  using  the  syllable  la  after  hearing  the  Examiner  sing  it  twic^  to 
the  syllable  la  (of  play).  

4.  Song  test.     To  sing  in  unison  a  School  song  (five  songs  to  Ikj  prepared). 

'  '•.  *  '  '       ' 

Division  4. 

1.  To  sing,  as  in  previous  Divisions,  any  simple  Diatonic  passage  in  the 
key  of  G  (one  sharp)  and  F  (one  flat),  D  (two  sharps),  B  flat  (two-  flats), 

2.  Time  test.  To  sing,  on  one  sound,  a  series  of  -  notes  and  rests  in  2-2, 
4.-4,  3-2,  3-4  times^  which  may  include  dotted  minims.  \  ,,,    ,    . , 

,,<  3<  Ear  teit.  To  repeat  and  name  any  three  consecutive fiotes  of  the  scale 
of  C,  after  hearing  the  Examiner  sing  it  to  the  syllable  la  (or  playi)L  'The 
test  ^h^uld  comnjence  on, some  note  of  the  key -chord.   , 

4.  Song  test.  To  sing,  in  two  or  njore  parts,  a  School. song  (five  songs 
to  be  prepared).  '  *      '-    t  s^z  ..x-iTT' 
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Tonic  Sol-fa  Method  and  Notation. 
Division  1. 

1.  To  eing  from  the  modulator,  the  tones  of  a  doh  chord,  in  any  easy 
order,  using  tiie  sol-fa  syllables. 

2.  To  sing  an  easy  school  song  or  action  song  (three  songs  to  be  pre- 
pared). 

Division  2. 

1.  To  8ol-fa  from  the  modulator  in  any  key — the  key  note  and  chord  being 
given  ;  the  tones  of  the  doh  chord  in  any  order,  and  the  other  tones  of  the 
scale  in  stepwise  succession. 

2.  Time  test— To  sing  on  one  tone  to  the  syllable  la  or  doh  an  exercise 
including  one-pulse  and  two-pulse  tones,  in  two -pulse  or  four-pulse  measure. 

3.  To  sing  in  unison  a  school  song  (five  songs  to  be  prei)ared). 

Division  3. 

1.  To  sol-fa  from  the  modulator,  in  any  key,  simple  passages  in  the  major 
diatonic  scale,  including  f e  and  ta  in  stepwise  progression  ;  also,  to  sol-fa  at 
sight  a  written  or  print^  exercise,  including  the  notes  of  the  doh  chord  in  any 
order,  and  any  other  notes  of  the  major  diatonic  scale  in  stepwise 
progression. 

2.  Time  test — To  sing  on  one  sound  an  exercise  in  three-pulse  or  four- 
pulse  measure,  containing  one-pulse  notes,  half-pulse  notes,  and  whole 
pulse  rests  on  the  non -accented  pulses  of  the  measure. 

3.  Ear- test. — To  imitate  (not  name)  a  simple  phrase  of  not  more  than  four 
notes,  using  the  syllable  la,  after  hearing  the  Examiner  sing  it  twice  to  the 
syllable  la  (or  play). 

4.  To  sing  in  unison  a  school  song  (live  songs  to  be  prepared). 

Division  4. 

'    1.  To  sol-fa  any  simple  diatonic  passage  in  the  major  key. 

2.  Time  test — To  sing  on  one  tone,  a  series  of  notes  in  two-pulse,  three- 
pulse  or  four  pulse  measure,  including  pulse  and  a  half  notes. 

3.  To  imitate  to  la,  and  afterwards  name  any  three  consecutive  tones  of 
the  scale,  after  hearing  the  Examiner  sing  it  to  the  syllable  la  (or  play).  The 
test  shomd  commence  on  some  tone  of  the  doh  chord. 

4.  To  sing  a  school  song  in  two  or  more  parts  (five  songs  to  be  prepared) 


SCHEDULE  II. 

Instruction   in   Needlework. 

Standard  I.— Needlework  (Girls) — Hemming,  Seaming,  and  Felling. 
Any  garment  or  other  useful  article  showing  these  stitches. 

Standard  II. — Needlework  (Girls)— Same  as  Standard  I.,  and  gathering. 

Standard  III. — Needlework  (Girls^ — Stitching,  pleating,  sewing  on 
strings.  Herringbone  Stitch.    Any  suitable  garment 

Standard  IV.— Needlework  (Girls)-— Same  as  Standard  III.,  with  the 
addition  of  Buttonholes. 

Standard  V.— Needlework  (Girls)— the  work  of  the  former  Standards 
and  Sewing  on  Buttons,  Patching  in  calico,  print  and  flannel.  Any  suitaUe 
garment. 

Standard  VL— -Darning  Stocking- web  material  (thin  places  and  holesX 
Standard  VU.— Cutting  out  and  fixing  work. 
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SCHEDULE   HI. 


Needlework  Examination  Schedule. 


Infants 
Class  3. 


Standard  I, 


Standard  II 


Standard  III. 

and 
Standard  IV. 


Standard  V. 

and 
Upwards. 


Exeecises. 


Material  Required. 


To  hem  a  piece  of  calico  3  inches     A   piece   of    calico   3 
long  in  two  colours  of  cotton        inches  long, 
(one  side  only.) 


To  ^  and  work  a  sew  and  fell  ,  Two   pieces   of  calico 
seam  of  3  inches.  3  inches  by  24  inches. 


A.  To  fix  and  work  a  sew  and 
fell  seam  of  3  inches. 

B.  To  ^ther  and  stroke  a  ))iece 
of  calico  5  inches  by  2i  inches. 


A.  To  make  a  band  and  fix  it  for 
gathers,  and  work  not  less  than 
2  inches,  and  sew  on  a  string. 

B.  To  fix  and  work  a  sew  and 
fell  seam  of  3  inches^  turn 
down  and  fix  for  hemming  the 
four  sides  of  the  material 

C.  To  work  3  inches  of  herring- 
boning. 

D.  To  gather  and  stroke  down 
5  inches  and  fix  it  into  a  band 
of  2}  inches  and  set  it  in  U 
inches.    (Standard  IV.  only.) " 

E.  Towork  a  button-hole.  (Stand- 
ard IV.  only.) 


A.  To  gather  and  stroke  down  5 
inches  and  fix  it  into  a  band  of 
2 J  inches  and  set  in  \h  inches. 

B.  To  put  in  a  flannel  a  print,  or 
a  calico  patch  2  incnes  square. 


C.  To  double  down  as  for  a  baud, 
and  on  this  cut  and  work  a  but- 
ton hole,  and  sew  on  a  button 
(not  pierced). 

D.  To  dam  an  irregular  space 
about  1  inch  square,  on  stock- 
ing material.  (Standards  VI. 
and  VII.  only.) 


A.  Two  pieces  of  calico 
3  inches  by  2i  inches. 

B.  One  piece  of  calico 
r>  inches  by  24  inches. 


A.  One  piece  of  calico 
3  inches  square,  and  a 

{)iece  of  tape  2  inches 
ong. 

B.  Two  pieces  of  calico 
3  inches  by  24  inches. 


C.  One  piece  of  flannel 
3  inches  by  24  inches. 

D.  A  piece  of  calico  6 
inches  by  24  inches, 
and  a  pieces  inches 
sauare. 

E.  A  piece  of  calico  3 
inches  by  24  inches. 


A.  A  piece  of  calico  5 
inches  by  24  inches, 
and  a  piece  3  inches 
souare.. 

B.  A  piece  of  flannel,  of 
print,  and  of  calico 
each  4  inches  square, 
and  another  piece  of 
same  2  inches  square. 

C.  A  piece  of  calico  5 
inches  square,  and  a 
linen  button  (not 
pierced). 

D.  A  piece  of  stocking 
web  3  inches  square. 
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ExERoi8E».  Material  KEguiK£i>. 


£.  Cut  out  and  tack  together  one     E.  Two  sheets  of  tissue 
of  the  following : —  paper. 

1.  A  child's  pinafore. 

2.  A  child's  frock  body. 
X  A  chemise  for  a  girl  eight 

years   old.     (Standard 
VII.  only.) 


Notts. — 1.  Each  girl  who  has  been  four  months  or  more  on  the  School 
llegister  must  show  a  finished  garment  suitable  for  her  standard. 
Such  gamient  must  have  ]>een  worked  since  the  date  of  the  la-st 
annual  Examination. 

2.  Garments  must  be  presented  for  examination  in  the  same  condi 

tion  as  when  completed  by  the  scholars. 

3.  Suitable  needles,  cotton,  thimbles,  and  scissors  should  be  in  readi- 
~    ness-for  distribution,  together  with  the  other  material  mentioned 

in  the  table  of  exercises. 

4.  Coloured  cottons  must  be  used  in  all  Standards  at  the  annual 

Examinations. 

').  Each  girl  whose  name  is  on  the  Examination  Schedule  \\\\\  be 
required  to  work  one  or  more  of  the  exercises  specified  in  Schedule 
TIL  at  the  annual  Examination  \\ithout  the  slightest  aid  or 
advice  from  the  teacher,  either  in  fixing,  sewing,  or  cutting  out. 
In  Infants'  Classes  the  hem  required  from  Class  3  may  be  pre- 
viously fixed  by  the  teacher. 


SCHEDULE  IV. 

Ex-Seventh  Standard. 

1.  Children  who  have  successfully  passed  the  Seventh  Standard,  and 
remain  at  school,  must  continue  and  extend  the  work  they  have  done  in 
that  class  in  : — 

Arithmetic. 

English,  especially  comi)osition. 

Drawing. 

Agriculture. 

English  History,  with  Sutherland's  History  of  Australia. 

Geography.— Historical  Geography  will  be  more  fully  taught-^special 
knowledge  of  the  United  States  and  India.  Physiography  should 
be  taken  on  general  lines. 

And  at  least  two  si>ecific  subjects  in  addition. 


SCHEDULE  V. 

Specific  S  u  rjects. 

1.  Notice  of  intention  to  teach  these  subjects  must  be  given  to  the 
Department  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year ;  otherwise  no  examina- 
tion will  be  held.  Such  notice  must  state  the  subjects  chosen,  and  the 
probable  number  of  candidates. 

2.  Children  in  Standard  VI.  may  take  one  specific  subject,  and  those  in 
Standard  VI F.  not  more  than  two.  The  leave  of  the  Department  must  b^ 
given  before  ihcy  are  taken. 
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3.  No  scholars  can  be  examined  for  two  successive  years  in  the  same 
stage  of  the  same  subject,  except  by  permission  of  an  Inspector. 

As  a  rule  no  scholar  after  being  examined  in  one  subject  may  be  pre- 
sented in  another  until  he  has  passed  both  stages  of  the  first. 

First  Stage. 

^/gre^ra— Notation,  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  Division. 

Euclid— Euclid  Book  I.  to  Prop.  26  inclusive. 

Mensuration — Triangles  and  parallelograms. 

Latin — Grammar  to  the  end  of  regular  verbs,  with  simple  exercises  in 
translation. 

Mechanics — Matter  in  three  states ;  solids,  liquids,  and  gases.  The 
mechanical  properties  peculiar  to  each  state.  Matter  is  porous, 
compressible,  elastic.  Measurement  as  practised  by  the  mechanic* 
Measures  of  length,  time,  velocity  and  sound. 

^/•e/icA— Grammar  to  end  of  regular  verbs.  Some  knowledge  of  common 
conversational  phrases  and  sentences. 

Animal  Phynologif — The  build  of  the  human  body.  Names  and  posi- 
tions of  the  internal  organs.    The  properties  of  muscle. 

Botany — Characters  of  the  root,  stem,  leaves,  and  parts  of  the  flower, 
illustrated  by  specimens  of  common  flowering  plants. 

Chemist^'y — Elementary  and  compound  matter.  Illustrations  of  combi- 
nation decomposition  in  such  bodies  as  hydrochloric  acid,  water, 
oxide  of  mercury  and  rust  of  iron. 

Domestic  Ecmtomy  (Girls)— Food  :  its  composition,  nutritive  value,  and 
preparation.    Clothing  and  washing. 

ShoHhand — Pitman's  system  : — To  WTite  from  slow  dictation  (at  the  mte 
of  not  more  than  30  words  a  minute)  a  passage  from  a  First  or 
Second  Reader  ;  and  also  some  separate  words  and  phrases,  the 
shorthand  notes  to  be  subsequently  transcribed  or  read. 

Second  Stage. 

Algebfu — The  same,  with  G.C.M.,  L.C.M.,  and  very  simple  equations 
involving  one  unknown  equation. 

^ttc^M^Euclid  Book  I. 

Mensuration — The  same  and  the  circle. 

Za^m— Irregular  verbs  and  first  rules  of  Syntax.  Translation  of  simple 
sentences  of  English  (three  or  four  words)  into  Latin.  Know- 
ledge of  Delectus  or  other  first  Latin  reading-book. 

Mechanics— ^l&tteT  in  motion.  The  weight  of  a  body,  its  inertia  and 
momentmn.    Measure  of  force  and  work. 

/VewcA— Grammar  to  end  of  inegular  verbs,  and  translation  into  English 
of  easy  narrative  sentences.  Few  pages  of  a  French  conversa- 
tion or  reading  book  approved  by  an  Inspector. 

Animal  Physioloay — The  organs  and  functions  of  alimentation,  circula 
tion,  ana  respiration.    The  use  and  abuse  of  foods  and  drinks. 

i?otony— Structure  of  wood,  bark,  and  pith,  ceUs  and  vessels.  Food  of 
plants,  and  manner  in  which  a  plant  ctows.  Functions  of  the 
root,  leaves,  and  different  parts  of  the  flower. 

CAeJHM^rv— Preparation  and  properties  of  the  common  gases,  such  as 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  chlorine.  The  chemical  cha- 
racter and  constituents  of  pure  air  and  pure  water,  and  the 
nature  of  the  impurities  sometimes  found  in  both.  Effects  c»f 
plants  and  animals  on  air. 
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Domestic  Ecmwmy  (Girls) — Food  :  it»  functions.  The  dwelling  :  warm- 
ing, cleaning,  ana  ventilation.  Rules  for  health :  the  manage- 
ment of  a  sick-room.    ' 

ShoHhiind — As  above,  but  dictation  to  be  at  the  rate  of  at  least  40  words 
a  minute,  from  a  Third  or  Fourth  Header.  Some  examples  of 
phrases  will  also  be  required. 


APPENDIX  B. 


SUBJECTS  OF  EXAMINATION  FOR  TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES. 

Note. — l^he  following  subjects  will  be  coimdered  as  ''^ failing  ^^  svhjectSy 
throiujfhout  the  eaytmination  for  Teachers'  Certificates: — Reading^ 
WHting^  Spelling^  Arithvieticy  English^  Geog}v,phy,  and  School 
Jlanagcfnent ;  in  each  of  which  stihjects  sij:ty  per  cent,  of  the  f possible 
marks  must  be  gained. 

For  a  "C"  Cebtu'igate. 

PoMible 
Marks. 

100    Heading    Prose  and  Poetry,  mth  a  knowledge   of  the 

meanings  of  words  in  the  passage  read. 

[  WHtiivg    Si^ecimens  of  Penmanship  m  text,  half- text, 

,^J  and  small  hand. 

I  Spelling    Dictation  of  a  passage  of  at  least  20  lines  from 


.  passagec 
any  standard  author. 

200    An'thmetir    Simple    and    Compound    Rules,    Reduction, 

Simple  and  Compound  Proportion,  Practice 
and  Simple  Interest,  Vulgar  and  Decimal 
Fractions. 

1<X)    English Accidence,  Pai-sing  and  Analysis  of  Sentences, 

Prefixes  and  Affixes,  Composition  and  Para- 
phrasing, Derivation  of  Common  Words. 

100    Geography    Australasia    and    Euiope    particularly^    the 

Principal  Physical  Features  of  the  World, 
Memory  Maps. 

liX)    History Outlines  of  English  History. 

200    School  Management  . .  .To  give  a  lesson  before  an  Inspector  of  Schools, 

and  to  answer  questions  m  Organisation, 
Discipline,  and  Instruction  in  Schools. 
The  Registers  used  in  W.A.  Schools. 

100    Needle  work  {Females)... Th.it  whole  Course  for  the  Standaixls  as  pre- 
scribed in  Schedule  II. 

50    Drill The  whole  Course  as  per  Manual. 

50    Music  Ability  to  Teach  a  simple  School  Song  by  ear 

and  by  note ;  knowledge  of  either  sta^  nota- 
tion or  tonic-sol-fa,  as  in  Nelson's  "  Music 
for  Pupil  Teachers." 

100    D)mving  Freehand  and  Blackboard  Drawing. 

FoK  A  "B"  Certificate, 
1 00    Headituj    Any  standard  author  in  Prose  and  Poetry. 

1 00  -(  ^***-^*^f/    Specimens  of  Copy-lines. 

XSpelling Any  Exercise. 
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Possible 
Marks. 

200    Artthnietu'    Simple   and  Compound    Proportion,  Vulgar 

and  Decimal  Fractions,  Pi-actice,  Interest, 

Profit  and  Loss,  Discount,  souare  and  Cube 

Root,  Percentages,  Stocks,  Alensuration  of 

Surfaces. 

200    EnglUh Parsing,  Analysis  of  Sentences,  Accidence  of 

all  the  Parts  of  Speech,  Para^urasin^  and 
Composition,  Affixes,  Prefixes,  Derivatives. 

100    Geofftyiphy    Australasia,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America 

generallv.  The  British  Empire  particularly. 
Physical  Geography. 

100    History Outlines  of  English  History  to  present  time. 

Australian  History  (Sutherland). 

100  Drawiiuf  Vdvanced  Exercises  in  Freehand  and  Geo- 
metry.   Blackboard  Drawing. 

100    XirfUtwork{Ftiuahii)...T\iQ  Course  as  pi-escribed  for  the  Four  Classes 

of  Pupil  Teachers. 

100    Eiiiflish  Literature "Primer  of  English  Literature,"  by  Stopford 

Brooke  ;  Goldsmith's  "  Deserted  Village ;" 
and  Thackera/s  "  Esmond." 

200    School  Manayement   ...Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching  ;  to  take  charge 

of  a  School  in  the  presence  of  an  Inspector ; 
the  Education  Acts  and  Regulations ;  the 
Registers  used  in  W.A.  Schools. 

100    Doi/iestic  Economy 

(Females) I Domestic  Econom v  for  Teachers  4«.  6d.    (T. 

Nelson  and  Son.) 

100  Mim€ Knowledge  of  both  staflf  notation  and  tonic- 
sol-fa,  as  in  Nelson's  "Music  for  Ripil 
Teachers." 

100    Drill To  know  Drill  as  i^r  Manual,  and  to  drill  a 

Class. 

200    Euclidy  AlyehrUy  and 

Mennimtifm  (J/o/e/f). Euclid  Books  L,  II..  and  III.,  with  deductions 

from  Books  I.  and  II. ;  Algebra,  to  Quadra- 
tic Equations,  including  Surds,  and  Mensu- 
ration of  Surfaces  and  Solids. 

Additional  Subjects. 

(Only  one  may  be  taken.) 

1  jO    Latin Grammar  and  Composition,  e.f/.,  from  Abbot's 

In  Latina  or  Arnold's  Latin  Pix)8e  (Bradley)  to 
Ex  40,  and  Caesar  "  De  Bello  Qallico,"  Books 
I.  to  IV. 

150    French  Grammar,  Composition,  and  Translation  from 

Victor  Hugo's  "  Hemani." 
150    Science  Any  one  of  tne  following  :— 

(a)  Animal  Physioloay—Elementaxy  Les- 
sons Physiolojgy~H!uxlev. 

(b)  Inoiyanic  Chemistry — Inorganic  Chemis- 
try for  beginners,  by  Roscoe-Lunt. 


(c)   Physiography  —  Elementary     Physio- 

.graphy— Thornton. 
{d)  Physics — Lessons  in  Elementary  Physics 


-Balfour  Stewart. 
{e)  Geology — (3eikie's  Class  book  of  Geology. 
if)  Agnculture—FreAm'A  Elements  of  Agri- 
culture. Parts  I.  and  II. 
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For   an  '*A"  Certificate. 

Po«fibIe 

100    Readhuj    Any  standard  author  in  Pix)se  and  Poetry. 

^  i  WHtiwi    Specimens  of  Copy  Setting  and  Letter  Writing 

^^  KSpelUri{f    Any  exercise. 

200    A  Hthnutic    The  whole  Theory  and  Practice  of  Arithmetic. 

Mensuration. 

200    English The  same  as  for  a  "  B  "  Certificate,  with  in- 
creased skill. 

100    Geographj    The  World.    Physical  Geography. 

KX)    MMic Sinffing-clas.s  book  by  O.  J.  Stimpson,  and 

Nelson's  "  Music  for  Pupil  Teachers,"  or  Cur- 
wen's  Standai'd  Course  to  Step  VI.  inclusive. 

100    Fhysiogmpky  Huxley's    "Physiography,"     and     Lockyer*8 

"Astronomy. 

200    School  Managettient   ...Gladman's    "School    WorkJ*    and    Quick's 

"Essays  on  Educational  Reformers.  To 
take  charge  of  a  school  in  the  presence  of  an 
Inspector. 

100    DrawhiQ  Advanced  Exercises  in  Freehand  and  Model 

Blackboard  Drawing. 

100    Histonj Green's  "History    of  the  English  People"; 

Australian  Historj\ 

1 00    Emflish  L  Herat  are Morley's  "  English  Literature."   Shakespeare's 

"  Hamlet "  ;  Bacon's  Essays,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  », 
11,  and  14  to  19.    Milton's  "Lycidas." 

200    Euclid  Algebra^  ami 

T>v<7owo»i<ff?*y(J/a/c«)Euclid.— Books  I.  to  VI.  with  deductions  from 

Books  I.  to  III.,  inclusive.  Todhunter's 
Smaller  Algebra  and  Trigonometry. 

(Sanitation,  and   Healthy  Life  and  Healthy  Dwellings. 

200  -I  Needleio<yi'k  {Feitiales 

I      ofdy)    E.  Rosevear's  "  Textbook  of  Needlework,"  etc. 

Additional  Subjects. 

(Two  only  may  be  taken.) 

200    (1)  Latin    Livy,  Book  XXII.  •  Virgil's  "Ueorgics,"  Book 

IV. ;  Horace  s  Odes,  Book  I. ;  Grammar 
and  Composition. 

200    (2)  French Grammar,  Composition  and  Translation.  Mo- 

li^re's  "Medecin  Malgrd  Lui,"  ana  Do 
Balzac's  "  Eugenie  Gmnde." 

200    (3)  Science Any  two  of  the  following  :— 

(«)  minimal  Physiology — Huxley. 

(6)  Inoj'ga7iic  Chemistry— Ivv^  D.  Remeen. 

(c)  Physics — Balfour  Stewart. 

{d)  Geology — Geikie. 

(e)    AgrimltHi-e  —  Fream    (including    Part 
111.). 
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APPENDIX    C. 


TEACHERS'   SALARIES. 

Regulation  64. — The  annual  salaries  of  classified  head  teachers  shall  be 
according  to  the  following  scale  : — 

For  a  teacher  in  charge  of  a  school  of  :  — 


Class 


I. 

IL 
IIT. 
IV. 

V. 
VI. 


Male. 

£350  to  £400* 
£300  „  £3r)0 
£250  „  £,300 
£220  „  £250 
£180  „  £220 
£120    „  £180 


Female. 

£280  to  £320 
£240  „  £280 
£200  „  £240 
£175  „  £200 
£145  „  £175 
£100  „  £145 


Provisional, 
Male.  Female. 

A.  Schools  over  15  £90  to  £l20      -        -      £80  to  £100. 

B.  Schools  below  15  at  the  rate  of  £5  per  head. 

These  salaries  will  rise  by  annual  increments  of  £10^  but  these 
increases  may  be  stopped  at  the  discretion  of  the  Minister  if  the 
Tnspectoi*'s  rejfort  is  unfavourable,  or  should  there  have  lieen  any 
serious  complaint  against  the  teacher  during  the  year. 

(a)  A  deduction  of  £5  will  l^e  made  from  the  above  rates  if  the 
teacher  does  not  possess  a  certificate  for  drill  instruction.  A 
similar  deduction  will  also  be  niade  from  female  teachers  who 
are  not  qualified  to  teach  sewing. 

(6)  In  a  mixed  school  where  sewing  is  taught  by  the  teacher's 
wife,  an  additional  £l2  per  annuin  vn]\  be  paid. 

(r)  Quarters  will,  when  possible,  be  provided.  In  other  cases  an 
allowance  may  be  granted  of  £25  per  annum  for  schools  in 
Classes  I.  to  iV.  and  of  £15  per  annum  in  other  schools.  This 
will  not  as  a  rule  apply  to  provisional  schools. 

*  (d)  An  additional  £30  per  annum  may  be  granted  to  teachers  of 
schools  on  goldfields  were  cost  of  living  is  very  high. 

Regulation  65.— No  unclassified  teacher  in  charge  of  a  school  shall  receive 
a  higher  salary  than  (males)  £110;  (females)  £90. 

Regulation  66.— If  a  teacher  be  appointed  to  a  school  of  higher  class  than 
that  to  which  he  or  she  is  entitled  by  Regulation  59,  the  salary  to  be 
paid  to  that  teacher  shall  be  determined  by  the  Minister. 

Regulation  67. — When  there  is  a  vacany  in  the  head-teachership  of  a 
school  for  a  period  exceeding  two  months,  the  assistant  in  charge  will 
receive,  during  the  time  he  has  been  acting,  half  the  salary  of  the  head 
teacher  and  half  his  own,  subject  to  a  favourable  report  of  his  conduct 
of  the  school  by  an  Inspector  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  Minister. 

•  After  January  1,  1901,  the  follo\\ing  inipioved  scale  i»f  salaries  will  take 
effect : — 

Head  Teacjhers.       Male.  Female. 

Class   r.  £370  to  £450    -    -    -    £300  to  £350 


»♦ 


Prov, 


II. 
III. 
IV. 

V. 
VI. 

A. 


£320 
£270 
£220 
£180 
£140 
£100 


!♦ 
>» 
»» 
If 

»» 

V 


£370 
£320 
£270 
£220 
£180 
£140 


£280 
£230 
£180 
£150 
£120 
£90 


»» 
>* 
»» 
>» 


£300 
£260 
£230 
£180 
£150 
£130 
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Begulation  68.— The  annual  salaries  of  assistants  shall  be : — 

Femalk. 


£130  to  £160 

£100  to  £130 

£80  to  £100 

£50  to    £80 


Male. 
Assistants  holding 
A  certificates       -        -    £160  to  £200* 
B         „  -        -    £130  to  £160 

C  „  -        -    £100  to  £130 

Unclassified  assistants       £70  to  £100    • 

These  salaries  will  rise  by  annual  increments  of  £10  if  the  Inspector's 
report  is  satisfactory,  and  there  has  been  no  serious  complaint  or  other 
matter  against  the  teacher  during  the  year. 

(a)  In  large  schools  where  the  Minister  may  deem  desirable  a  first 
assistant  may  be  appointed,  such  assistant  shall  receive  £1.*) 
per  annum  in  addition  to  the  salary  as  laid  down  above. 

{h)  An  additional  £30  or  £40  i)er  annum  may  be  granted  to  all 
teachers  in  the  goldfields  schools  where  the  cost  of  living  Is 
very  high. 


Teachees   of  Sewing. 

Regulation  75. — Teachers  of  sewing  shall  be  paid  as  follows  : — 

In  Schools  of  Class  V. £20 

In  Schools  of  Class  VI. £12 

Regulation  76. — The  same  person  may  be  appointed  to  the  combined  |x)si- 
tions  of  sewing  mistress  and  monitor  in  the  same  school. 

Sewing  mistresses  will  not  be  required  where  there  is  a  female 
teacher  competent  to  teach  sewing,  and  their  appointment  will  lapse 
on  the  appointment  of  such  teacher. 


Bonus   for   Successful   Teaching. 

Regulation  69. — Head  and  assistant  teachers  will  be  entitled  to  receive 
the  following  annual  bonuses  for  successful  teaching  according  as 
their  schools  are  classed  "  Excellent "  or  "  Good."  This  classification 
will  take  into  account  the  Inspector's  surprise  visit  as  well  as  the 
annual  Examination. 

These  will  be  paid  after  the  annual  Elxamination,  but  will  uot  be 
awarded  to  teachers  who  have  been  less  than  nine  months  in  the 
school. 


Head  Teachers. 

Assistaiits. 

1 
Excellent. 

1 

Good. 

Excellent. 

Good. 

Teachers  holding                                             £ 
Class  A  certiflcate    .       .       •              15 

„     B          „          ...              10 

.,0          „          ...                7 

Unclassifled  Teachers        ...                4 

£ 
10 

7 

5 

8 

£ 
9 

7 

5 

8 

£, 
6 

6 

8 

1 

*  After  January  1,  1901,  the  following  improved  scale  of  salaries  will  take 
eftect : — 

Male  Female. 
AssiKtants  holding 

A  certificates    £190  to  £220  -         £170  to  £200 

Bl          „            £170  „  £190  .        .         £150  „  £170 

B2          ,.            £150  „  £170  -        •         £130  „  £150 

CI           „            £130  „  £150  £110  „  £130 

C2           ,,            £110  „   £130  .         .           £90  „   £110 

Unclassified         £80  „  £110  .           £60  „  £90 
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REGULATIONS  REGARDING  PUPIL  TEACHERS  AND 

MONITORS. 

Regulation  241. — Pending  further  arrangementi*  as  may  be  neceii.sary  after 
the  eistablishment  of  a  training  college,  pupil  teachers  may  be  employed 
to  serve  in  school  where  the  average  attendance  is  at  least  30. 

Regulation  242. — Candidates  for  the  oflSce  of  pupil  teacher  must  be  not 
less  than  fourteen  or  more  than  eighteen  years  old.  They  must  be 
free  from  any  bodily  infirmity  likely  to  impair  their  usefulness,  and 
must  be  of  good  moral  character. 

Regulation  243. — Ripil  teachers  must  iiass  in  the  subjects  specified  in  the 
"Instructions"  at  the  regular  examination  held  in  December  each 
year  •  but  candidates  for  employment,  when  specially  recommended, 
may  oe  examined  at  other  times  on  the  understanding  that  they  will 
be  required  to  sit  again  at  the  regular  annual  examination  next 
following,  in  the  same  or  higher  class,  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Deimrtment.  Pupil  teachers  in  the  Fourth  Class  will  not  be  i>ermitte<l 
to  sit  for  the  Fourth  Class  examination  (t.e.,  for  admission  to  the  Third 
Class)  until  they  have  attained  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  except  under 
special  circumstances.  Applicants  for  pupil  teachership,  whose  nualifi- 
cations,  experience,  etc.,  make  them  eligible  to  sit  for  a  nigher 
examination  than  the  candidates,  may  do  so  by  special  pennission  of 
the  Department. 

Regulation  244.— Candidates  who  have  passed  the  Junior  or  Senior 
Adelaide  or  some  other  equivalent  University  examination  not  more 
than  one  year  previously,  are  eligible  to  l>e  apix)inted  pupil  teachers 
without  examination ;  they  will,  nowever,  l^e  required  to  serve  one 
month  on  trial  without  salary.  If  their  a^e  is  suitable,  they  may, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Department,  be  admitted  to  a  class  hiffher 
than  the  Fourth  Class.  They  will  be  required  to  sit  at  the  next  follow- 
ing annual  pupil  teachers'  examination. 

Regulation  245. — The  remuneration  of  a  pupil  teacher  shall  consist  of  (a) 
instruction  to  be  given  by  the  head  teacher  for  at  least  five  hours  per 
week,  of  which  not  more  than  two  hours  shall  be  on  the  same  day,  and 
{b)  an  annual  salaiy.  A  time-table,  showing  the  time  at  which  the 
lessons  are  proposed  to  be  ^iven,  and  the  subjects  for  each  day's  study, 
must  be  submitted  by  the  head  master  to  the  Chief  Inspector  for  his 
approval. 

Regulation  246. — Salaries  shall  be  paid  to  pupil  teachers  at  the  following 
rates: — 

Males.  Females. 

First  class  -  -  £56  per  year  -  £44  per  year.* 

Second  class  -  £44       „  -  £34        „ 

Third  class  -  £32       „  -  £25        „ 

Fourth  class  -  £20       „  -  £16 

RegiUation  247. — A  pupil  teacher  will  not  be  promoted  to  a  higher  class 
unless  he  obtains  at  least  60  per  cent,  of  the  possible  marks  at  the 
Annual  Examination.  When  leas  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  possible 
marks  are  obtained,  a  pupil  teacher  will  remain  in  the  same  class  for 
another  year,  and  will  receive  the  salary  prescril)ed  for  that  class. 
Should  a  pupil  teacher  fail  twice  in  the  Examination  in  the  same 
class,  the  appointment  will  at  once  lapse.  Should  he  have  neglected 
his  studies,  or  show  incompetency  for  his  position  as  teacher,  his 
services  may  be  dispensed  with  without  notice  at  the  discretion  ot  the 
Minister.  On  the  successful  completion  of  apprenticeship,  a  pupil 
teacher  ^11  receive  the  "  C  "  teachers  certificate. 
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Regulation  248.— The  head  teacher  will  devote  at  least  one  hour  daily  to 
the  instruction  of  pupil  teachert,  and  will  see  that  all  the  prescribed 
subjects  are  duly  studied  by  them.  Suitable  routines  are  to  be  |)re- 
l>ared,  and  a  record  is  to  be  Kept,  showing  (a)  the  time  of  commencing 
the  daily  lesson,  and  the  time  at  which  it  was  concluded,  (6)  the  exer- 
cise and  home  lesson  appointed  for  the  day. 

Regulation  249. — Pupil  teachers  will  be  half-time  only  until  they  have 
passed  the  aj^e  of  sixteen,  when  they  may  be  appointed  full  time  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Minister.  Head  teachers  must  on  no  account  keep 
their  pupil  teachers  working  full  time,  when  under  sixteen,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  another  teacher,  or  any  similar  cause.  All  pupil 
teachers  must  be  released  from  any  school  work  at  12  noon  and  3.45 
p.m.,  and  they  must  not  be  required  to  do  any  work  for  the  day  school 
out  of  school  hours,  except  for  the  preparation  of  their  own  lessons. 
During  the  first  three  months  of  a  pupil  teacher's  appointment,  which 
are  purely  probationary,  he  is  not  to  be  counted  on  the  school  staff. 

Regulation  250.— Head  teachers  are  required  to  exercise  strict  moral  super- 
vision over  their  pupil  teachers  ;  to  see  that  they  attend  regularly  and 
punctually  at  their  own  lessons,  whether  in  central  classes  or  ordinary 
school ;  and  that  they  give  proper  attention  to  their  lessons  and  to 
their  private  duties.  They  must  direct  and  suix^rvise  their  methods  of 
t<*-aching  and  correct  their  not<Js  and  lesson.**. 


Instructions. 

1.  Candidates  are  to  be  of  sound  and  healthy  constitution.  Before 
engagement  as  pupil  teachers  each  candidate  must  produce  a  certificate 
of  physical  fitness  for  the  duties  of  teacher  signed  by  a  duly  qualified 
medical  man. 

2.  At  the  close  of  each  year,  tlie  head  teacher  shall  forward  to  the  Chief 
Inspector  :— 

(a.)  A  statement  showing  the  number  of  times  each  pupil  teacher 
or  monitor  has  b^n  absent  during  the  year,  and  the  causes 
of  such  absences. 

(6.)  A  certificate  of  punctuality,  obedience,  and  attention  to  duties 
for  each  pupil  teacher  or  monitor. 

3.  Text  Books  recommended  : — 

Mason's  Grammar. 

W.  Hughes'  Class  Book  of  Geography. 

Gladman's  School  Method. 

Gardiner's  History  of  £ngland. 

Australian  History — Sutherland. 

Jones'  Manual  of  Needlework. 

Todhunter's  Algebra,  Euclid,  and  Mensuration. 

Geikie's  Physical  Geography. 

Subjects  of  Study. 
PoMibl«          Candidates  for  Monitorship  or  Pupil  Teachershw. 
60    Reading    Any  Advanced  Reader. 


*  The  new  scale  from  January  1,  1901,  will  be  as  follows  : 

Male.  Female. 

First  class  £66  £50 

Second  class    •  £^  £40 

Third  class     •  £42  £30 

Fourth  cla'is   -  ;if80  £20 
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Poolble 
Muin. 

40     Writing    Text,  Half-text,  and  Small  Hand. 

40    Sj)elling    Dictation  Exercise  and  Spelling  in  the  various 

Papers  of  Answers. 

100    AHthnietic    Notation  and  Numeration,  all  Arithmetical 

Tables,  Weights  and  Measures,  Simple  and 
Compound  Rules,  Vulgar  Fractions,  Simple 
Proix)rtion  and  Pi*actice. 

100    Eiiglish To  Parse  and  Analyse  correctly  any  ordinary 

Passage,  Prefixes,  Affixes,  and  Common 
Roots.    Composition. 

80    Geoga^phy    Definition    of    GJeographical    Terms.      The 

Geography  of  Australia. 

100    Teaching  To  teach  a  Junior  Class  to  the  satisfaction  of 

an  Inspector. 

80    iVeet^Mw^C/Vwio^)... Hemming,  Seaming,  Felling,  Stitching,  and 

Sewing  on  Strings,  Herringbone  Stitch  on 
Canvas  or  Flannel  Knitting  (four  needles), 
plain  and  purled — Muffatees. 

Foitrth  Class  Pupil  Teachers, 

40    Beading    Improved  articulation  and  expi'ession. 

40     Writinff Specimens  of  copy  setting,  including  figiues. 

40    SiMifuj More  difficult  passage  of  Dictation. 

80    Arithmetic    Simple  and    Compoimd    Proportion,  Vulgar 

and  Decimal  Fractions,  Practice. 

80    Englijih Accidence  of  Noun,  Verb,  Adjective,  Pronoun, 

and  Adverb.  Parsing.  Analysis,  Deriva- 
tives, and  Composition.  To  repeat  50  lines 
of  Poetry  from  a  standard  author,  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  meanings  and  allusions. 

80    Geography    Australasia,    Outlines   of    Europe,    Memoiy 

Maps. 

80    Ilistor^f Outlines  of  English  History  to  1066,  Australian 

History  to  1808. 

60    Dmwing  Freehand  Drawing. 

40    Euclid  (Males) Book  I.,  Propositions  I.  to  XXVI.  inclusive. 

40    Algebra  (If ales)  Blackie's  Elementary  Algebra,  Part  I. 

100    School  Management   ...To  give  a  Reading  Lesson, and  to  examine  the 

class  on  the  passage  read.  To  answer  ques- 
tions on  how  to  secure  Order,  Attention, 
and  Discipline.    Notes  of  Lesson. 

80    Needlework  (/Vjwo/m)... Gathering,  setting-in,  button  holes,  sewing  on 

buttons. 
Darning,  plain,  as  for  thin  places,  in  stocking- 
web  material.     Knitting  (four  needles)  a 
sock.     Herring-boning   a   patch,   at   least 
three  inches  square,  on  coarse  flannel. 

40    Dnll Drill  Manual. 

Squad  :— Part  I.  to  end  of  Section  8. 
Physical :— Part  II.  to  end  of  Exercise  2. 
Free  -—Part  11.  to  end  of  Exercise  2. 
Poles  -.—Part  ITT.  to  end  of  Section  2. 
Desk  Drill, 
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PoMibla 
Marki. 

40    Munc The  firstyear's  course  in  Nelson's  Music  for 

Pupil  Teachers. 

Third  Clas$ — Pupil  Teachen  and  Monitcn  Beaching  the 

Age  of  16. 

40    Beading    Any  standard  Prose  Author. 

40    Writing Specimens  of  Penmanship. 

40    Spelling More  difficult  passage  of  Dictation. 

80    Arithmetic    Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions^  Simple  and 

Compound  Interest,  Profit  ana  Loss. 

80    EnglUh Accidence  of  all  the  Parts  of  Speech,  Parsing, 

An^ysiB,  Paraphrasing,  Derivatives.  To 
repeat  80  consecutive  lines  of  Poetrjr,  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  and  allusions. 

80    Geography    The    United    Kingdom   and    Asia,    Memorj' 

Maps. 

80    Hiitary „... Outlines  of  English  History  to  1486,  Aus- 
tralian History  to  1851. 

60    Dramng  To  draw  six  simple  objects  on  the  blackboard. 

40    Euclid  {Males) Book  I. 

40    A  Igebra  {Males)  Todhunter's  Algebra  for  Beginners,  to  page  83. 

100    School  Management   ...To  give   a   Lesson    on    the   Rudiments    of 

Grammar  and  the  Principles  of  Arithmetic 
— first  four  Rules.  To  answer  questions  on 
the  subject  of  School  Rewards  and  Punish- 
ments.   Notes  of  Lessons. 

80    needlework  {Females),,, The    running   of   a   tuck.      Knitting   (four 

needles)  a  sock  or  stocking^  ribbed  or  plain. 
Darning  of  a  hole  in  stockmg  web  material 
Patching  in  calico  or  flannel. 

40    Music Second  year's  course  in  Nelson's  Music  for 

Pupil  Teachers. 

40    Drill Drill  Manual. 

Part  I.  to  end  of  Section  22. 
Part  II.  to  end  of  Exercise  6. 
Part  IIL  to  end  of  Exercise  5. 
Part  IV.  to  end  of  Section  VL 

Second  Class. 

40    Beading Any  standard  Poet. 

40     Writing Specimens  of  Penmanship. 

40    Spelling To  correct  a  passage  incorrectly  spelt. 

80    Arithmetic    Interest,  Discount,  Square  Root,  Percentages. 

80    English More  advanced  exercises  in  Parsing,  Analysis, 

and  Composition.  Accidence,  Derivatives. 
To  repeat  100  lines  of  Prose  from  any 
standard  author,  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
meanings  and  allusions. 

80    Geography    The  British  Empireand  Africa,  Memory  Maps, 

80    History Outlines  of  English  History  from   1486  to 

1820.    Austrahan  History  to  1869. 
60    Drawing   , Freehand— more  difficult  weTQis^ 
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POMible 
Mario. 

40    Euclid—Males ...Book  IL.  with  easy  deductions  from  Book  I. 

up  to  rrop.  32. 

40    Algebra — Males  ......... Todhunter's  Algebra  for  Beginners,  to  page 

134. 

100    School  Management   ...To  give  lessons  to  a  higher  olass  in  Grammar 

and  Oleography,  and  a  lesson  explanatory  of 
some  arithmetical  process.  Notes  of 
Lessons. 

80    Needlework— Fevmles    Whip  stitch,  setting  a  frilL    Darning — plain 

op  coarse  linen.  Patching — in  print 
Knitting — a  long  stocking  with  heel 
thickened. 

40    Dnll Drill  Manual. 

Part  I.  to  end  of  Section  33. 
Part  n.  at  end  of  Exercise  7. 
Part  IIL  to  the  end. 
Part  rV.  to  the  end  of  Section  10. 

40    Music Nelson's  Third  year  course. 

First  Class, 

40    Readiitg    Any  standard  Author  in  Prose  and  Poetry. 

40     Writing Specimens  of  Penmanship. 

40    Spelling Any  Exercise. 

80    Arithmetic   The  work  of  previous  years,  and  Cube  Root 

and  Stocks.    Mensuration  of  Suif  aces. 

80    English Recapitulation   of   all    preceding   Exercises. 

To  repeat  150  lines  of  Poetry,  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  meanings  of  words  and 
allusions. 

80    Geographi/    America.    Physical  Geography. 

80    History Outlines  of  English  History  to  present  time. 

Australian  History  to  present  tmie. 

60    Drawing  Model    Drawing— Cube,    Square,   and    Hex- 

ajgonal  Prisms,  and  Cylinder,  with  combina- 
tions of  the  same. 

40    Euclid — Males Books  I.  and  II.,  with  simple  deductions  from 

Book  I. 

40    Algebra — Males  Todhunter's  Algebra  for  Beginners  to  Page  194. 

100    School  Management  ...The  previous  work  and  Organisation,  Regis- 
tration and  Classification  of  Schools. 

80    Needlework — Females   Work   of    previous    years — Darning— a  hole 

filled  in  with  stocking- web  stitch  on  stocking 
material  not  less  than  1}  inches  square. 
Knitting— a  pair  of  Knitted  Socks  for  a 
Baby.  Cutting  out  Child's  Chemise, 
Drawers,  and  Petticoat 

40    Drill The  whole  of  the  Drill  Manual. 

40    Music Nelson's  Fourth  year  course. 
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APPENDIX  R 
BUILDING    RULES. 

{Reprinted  froni  *'  RegvlatuMs  (1900)  framed  irndtft*  ihs  Edkoation  AeUj 

1871-1899.'*) 

(A.)— Plannino  and  Accommodation. 

1.  Schools  to  be  planned  so  that  the  children  may  be  seated  in  the  best 
banner  for  being  taught. 

2.  The  arrangement  of  doors,  windows,  and  fire-places,  and  the  width 
and  length  of  the  class-rooms,  to  be  studied  in  this  connection. 

3.  Schools  (subject  to  the  extent  of  site  permitting)  to  be  one  story  m 
lieightj  and  planned  on  the  corridor  system  (with  special  view  to  facility  of 
e.xtension),  in  accordance  >^ith  these  rules  ;  and,  in  case  of  additions,  so  that 
the  least  ix>ssible  disturbance  to  the  portions  already  built,  or  in  occupation, 
may  be  occasioned. 

(B.)— Walls,  Floors,  and  Hoofs. 

1.  In  all  rooms  used  for  teaching  the  ceilings  to  be  level  at  the  wall  plate, 
and  to  be  14ft.  clear  height  from  floor. 

2.  A  damp  proof  course  to  be  provided  in  all  brick  and  stone  buildings. 

3.  Bnck  walls  to  be  built  with  a  cavity  where  exposed  to  driving  rain, 
and  to  be  plastered  inside,  having  a  cement  dado,  5ft.  high,  trowelled  to  a 
glass  face. 

4.  The  inside  jambs  of  all  windows  to  be  plastered,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
use  of  projecting  wood  architraves,  nosings,  etc.,  which  accumulate  dust 

6.  The  dado  to  be  painted  chocolate  brown,  and  the  walls  above  buff  ,* 
the  ceilings  to  be  left  white. 

6.  The  floore  of  all  rooms  ased  for  teaching  to  be  of  wood.  Where  the 
buildings  are  of  brick  and  stone,  the  floors  of  entrances,  halls,  corridors, 
cloak-rooms,  and  lavatories  to  l>e  of  cement,  asphalt,  tiles,  wood  blocks,  or 
ordinary  flooring  on  concrete. 

7.  The  sjMices  between  the  roofs  and  ceilings  to  be  well  ventilated ;  gable.^ 
to  be  used  accordingly  in  preference  to  hips  wherever  possible. 

8.  All  spaces  under  wooden  floors  to  be  well  ventilated. 

(C.)— Entrances. 

1.  Separate  entrances  to  be  provided  for  :— 

Boys, 

Oirls  and  Infants ; 

and,  in  more  advanced  stages — 

(3.)  For  Infants  only  (separate  from  Girls*  entrance). 

2.  All  exterior  doors  to  swing  outwards  only,  and  all  class-room  doors  to 
swing  inwards. 

3.  Escape  doors  to  be  provided,  if  deemed  necessary  in  any  special  case, 
for  use  only  in  the  event  of  panic  or  fire. 

4.  External  porches  to  be  provided  where  necessary  for  protection  of 
entrance  from  sun  or  weather. 

(D.)— Cloak  Rooms  and  Lavatories. 

1.  Heights  of  lavatory  benches  to  be  :--For  Infants,  1ft  llin.,  and  for 
older  children,  2ft.  2in.,  with  one  basin  or  jet  for  about  every  20  children. 
(For  wastes,  etc.,  in  connection  with  basins,  see  Sanitation.) 

2.  Hat  pegs  to  be  spaced  16in.  apart,  in  three  tiers,  set  quincunx,  at 
heights  of  2ft.  3in.,  3ft.,  and  3ft.  9in.  respectively,  for  Infants  j  and  3ft., 
4ft.,  and  5ft.  respectively,  for  older  children. 


&! 
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(K)— Class-Rooms. 

1.  Class-rooms  to  be  calculated  at  not  less  than  11  square  feet  of  floor 
space  for  each  child. 

2.  The  standard  size  of  class-room  to  be  :— For  50  children,  26ft.  by  22ft., 
or  26ft.  by  25ft. ;  and  for  infants'  rooms  (in  the  mixed  schools),  35ft.  by 
22ft. 

3.  Class-rooms  to  be  on  the  same  floor  level  as  the  corridors,  and  to  have 
movable  steps,  four  in  number,  and  each  3in.  in  height,  to  enable  dual 
desks  to  be  graded. 

3a.  Grading  not  to  be  introduced  in  schools  provided  for  less  than  50 
children. 

4.  Clasa-rooms  to  be  planned  so  that  they  may  be  cleared  quickly  and 
without  disturbance  to  other  parts  of  the  school. 

3.  Map-rails,  with  hooks,  to  be  fixed  at  a  height  of  10ft.  6in.  all  round 
the  walls. 

6.  A  blackboard,  4ft.  deep  and  2ft.  6in.  from  floor,  to  be  fixed  along  the 
whole  length  of  wall  opposite  the  desks. 

7.  A  good-sized  cupboard  for  stock  to  be  provided  to  each  room. 

8.  Class-room  doors  to  have  glass  upper  panels. 

9.  Every  class-room  to  have  an  open  fireplace. 

(F.)— Halls. 

1.  Where  central  halls  are.  not  provided,  grading  may  be  omitted  in  one 
of  the  class-rooms.  In  such  cases  two  of  the  class-rooms  should  be 
capable  of  being  thrown  into  one  for  the  purposes  of  assembly  examina- 
tion, etc.,  by  means  of  a  wide  opening  in  the  dividing  wall,  ntted  with 
revolving  shutters. 

(G.)— Teachers*  Room. 

1.  In  the  larger  schools  (for  175  to  326  scholars),  and  in  all  Infants' 
Schools,  a  Teachers'  room  to  ne  provided,  the  dimensions  varying  from  12ft. 
by  10ft.  to  17ft.  by  10ft. 

(H.)— Verandahs. 

1.  Where  protection  against  weather  or  sun  is  necessary,  a  verandah  of 
sufficient  extent  and  not  less  than  10ft.  in  width,  to  be  provided  (preferably 
against  the  North  and  West  walls,  unless  exigencies  of  location  may  other- 
wise reqtdre). 

2.  These  verandahs  to  have  a  gravel  floor ;  to  be  provided  with  wooden 
seats,  and  to  serve  as  shelter  she^  for  each  sex. 

(I.)— Wiin>ow8. 

1.  Every  part  of  the  school  building  to  be  amply  lighted. 

2.  The  minimum  area  of  glass  in  a  class-room  of  the  26ft.  by  22ft.  size,  to 
be  60  square  feet. 

3.  All  main  windows  in  rooms  used  for  teaching  to  be  planned  generally 
on  the  South  or  East  sides  only ;  and,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  left  side  of 
the  children's  seats  or  benches. 

(1.)  The  sills  to  be  5  feet  from  the  floor,  the  windows  and  fanlight 

reaching  to  the  ceiling.  ,        .    ,  , 

(2.)  Each  fanlight  to  be  hung  on  centres,  the  window*   to   have 

double  hung  lifting  sashes.  .      ,  .  c       - 

(3.)  The  wiiuloA's  to  be  arranged  so  that  the  first  jamb  i^  at  2ft   6in. 

from  the  wall  at  the  back  of  the  children. 
(4.)  Each  class-room   to  have  thi-ee   or  four  windows  within  its 

length. 
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(5.)  Where  verandahs  are  necessary  on  account  of  a  North  or  West 
aspect,  special  provision  to  be  made  against  obstruction  to  the 
lij^tin^  of  the  class-room. 

(6.)  Spring  blinds  hung  at  the  transoms  to  be  provided  where 
necessary. 

(J.)— Ventilation. 

1.  Fresh  air  to  be  admitted  into  all  rooms  by  approved  patent  fresh-air 
inlets,  three  in  number  to  each  infants'  room,  and  two  to  each  class-roodi. 

2.  All  doors  from  corridors  to  class-rooms  to  be  provided  with  hinged 
fanlights  to  secure  thorough  circulation. 

3.  Outlets  for  foul  air  to  be  provided  in  the  walls  at  ceiling  height,  and 
in  the  ceilings  by  bell -mouthed  gratings  (one  for  each  4,000  cubic  feet),  each 
leading  into  a  separate  tube,  carried  above  the  ridge  of  roof,  and  fitted  with 
an  exhaust  cowl. 

4.  To  secure  a  thorough  circulation  of  air  between  the  roofs  and  ceilings 
(of  much  importance  under  the  Australian  climatic  conditions)  louvres  to 
he  provided  m  all  gable  ends. 

5.  Where  class-rooms  have  more  than  one  external  wall,  small  >%nndows 
(hinged  at  top  to  open  outwards^  at  the  ceiling  level  to  be  provided  for 
purposes  of  additional  cross  ventilation. 

( K.) — Sanitation. 

1.  In  the  absence  of  any  water-carried  system  of  sewerage,  earth-closets 
with  pans  to  be  used  where  a  sanitary  authority  exists  ;  in  other  cases  the 
pit  system  must  be  employed. 

2.  In  the  fonner  case,  the  latrine  blocks  for  the  two  sexes  to  be  placed 
back  to  back,  with  a  cleansing  passage  between  for  access  to  the  pans : 
and  to  be  as  far  from  the  school  building  as  circumstances  will  permit,  and 
against  the  directions  of  the  prevailing  winds. 

3.  In  each  closet  only  one  seat  to  be  allowed  :  to  be  2  feet  6  inches  wide 
for  boys  and  girls,  and  2  feet  wide  for  infants,  with  dividing  screens  5  feet 
high.  A  door,  without  a  bolt  and  the  height  of  the  screen,  to  be  provided 
to  each  closet,  kept  up  18  inches  above  the  floor  to  enable  the  teacher  to 
see  whether  the  closet  is  occupied. 

4.  The  height  of  the  seat  from  floor  will  depend  on  the  dei)thof  the  pan  ; 
broad  steps  to  be  provided  adapted  to  the  varying  heights  of  seats  that  may 
be  required.     Under  side  of  seat  to  be  provided  with  guide  rails  for  bucket. 

5.  The  follon^dng  table  gives  approximately  the  number  of  closets  to  be 
provided : — 

For  Mixed  Schools, 


Teacher.  Oirls.  Boys.  lufauto. 

60  Children  or  under  —  ...  1  ...        i 

75  „  1  ...  2  . 

125  „  2  ...  2  . 

175  „  2  ...  3  . 

225  „  2  ...  3 

275  „  2  ...  4  . 

325  „  2  ...  5  . 


1  ...  1 

2  ...  2 
2  ...  2 

2  ...  3 
«5  ...  tl 

3  ...  4 


Fo^*  Infants*  Schools. 

Tenoher.  Girli.  Boys. 

100  Children  or  under         -        -        1        ...        4        ...        3 
150  „  -        -        1        ...        5        ...        4 

200  ,  -        -        1        ...        6        ...        5 

«50  ,  -         -         1         ...         7         ...         6 

G.  The  )>an  doors  and  risers  of  closets  to  he  kept  clear  of  Ijoth  head  and 
sill  and  of  floor,  respectively,  to  seciu-e  a  thorough  current  of  air. 
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7.  Urinals  to  be  arranged  as  under : — 

(1.)  To  be  outside  the  latrine  building,  and  open  to  the  air,  and  to 
be  encloeed  h}[  close  screens,  5ft.  high,  with  a  separate  small 
pent  roof  to  smeld  the  boys'  heads  from  the  weather. 

(2.)  The  floors  to  be  of  cement  or  asphalt,  with  a  fall  of  lin.  to  the 
foot  towards  a  deep  channel  in  the  floor,  having  a  rapid  fall 
and  well  tarred  all  over. 

(3.)  No  trough  to  be  used. 

(4.)  Generally  the  urine  is  to  conveyed  by  glazed  or  earthenware 
pipe  to  a  well  ventilated  soak  well  about  30ft.  distant. 

(5.)  In  districts  where  the  local  regulations  require  discharge  into  a 
pan,  such  pan  should  be  tarred  and  sunk  in  a  brick  pit,  and 
oe  of  convenient  size  for  the  periodical  removal. 

(6.)  The  back  of  the  urinal  to  be  of  galvanised  iron,  well  tari-ed,  and 
of  the  following  lengths  : — 


For    50  children 

-       6ft.  1 

long. 

„     100 

•     10ft. 

)» 

„    200 

-     15ft. 

» 

„    300        „ 

-     20ft. 

9) 

„     4UU         „ 

-     25ft. 

» 

8.  The  ui)ening8  to  Infant  Boys'  latrines  to  be  from  the  Girls*  play- 
ground. 

9.  The  lavatory  basins  to  empty  direct  into  a  galvanised  iron  tarred 
trough  under  the  shelf,  and  be  connected  to  a  rapidly  falling  waste  pipe 
discharging  through  the  outside  wall  over  a  short  channel  leading  to  an 
open  gully  grating.    No  enclosure  of  the  lavatory  bench  to  be  permitted. 

10.  Lavatories  to  be  provided  with  towel  rails  on  walls  as  required. 

(L.)— Sites  and  Playoeodnds. 

1.  A  school-site  being  one  of  the  first  reserves  made  by  the  Government 
in  laying  out  new  townships,  should  be  generally  central  in  position  and  of 
ample  size. 

2.  Separate  playgrounds  and  gates  to  Ikj  provided  for  (1)  Boys  and  for 
(2)  Girls  and  Infants. 

3.  Each  playground  (in  the  larger  schools)  to  have  a  light  shelter  shed, 
unless  verandahs  are  provided  for  the  purpose  against  the  school  building. 

4.  The  rails  of  fences  dividing  the  playgrounds  to  be  always  fixed  on  the 
girls'  side. 

(M.)—- Infants'  Schools. 

1.  The  for€^ing  general  rules  apply  to  Infants'  Schools,  with  the 
following  additions : — 

(1.)  Infants  Schools  to  have  a  central  hall  with  surrounding  class- 
rooms opening  therefrom. 

^2.)  An  escape  door  may  be  provided  for  the  hall. 

The  class-rooms  to  correspond  in  all  other  respects  to  those  of 
mixed  schools. 


s 


(N.) — Teachebs'  Houses. 

1.  Residences  for  teachers  to  be  of  three  classes,  with  accommodation 
varying  according  to  the  size  of  the  school  and  requirements  of  the  locality; 
generaUy  as  follows : — 

Class  /. 

(1.)  Living  room,  14ft.  by  12ft. 
Bedroom,  14ft.  by  12ft. 

Front  and  back  verandah,  with  portion  enclosed  for  cooking 
stove. 
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Class  IL 

(2.)  Living  room.  14ft.  by  12ft. 
Bedroom,  13ft  by  12ft 
Kitchen,  12ft  by  10ft  9in. 
Bathroom,  pantry,  back  lobby,  and  front  verandah. 

Class  II L 

(3.)  Parlour,  13ft  by  10ft 

Living  room,  1 4ft  6in.  by  12ft 

Bedroom,  13ft  by  10ft 

Bedroom,  12ft.  by  10ft 

Bedroom,  12ft  by  10ft. 

Kitchen,  10ft  by  8ft 

Front  verandah,  back  lobby,  pantry,  and  bathroom. 

2.  The  residences  to  be  always  on  the  school-site,  and  (except  in  very 
small  schools)  detached  from  the  school  building,  with  n  sejiarate  yard  and 
outhouses. 

3.  In  small  schools,  where  quarters  adjoining  the  school  are  provided  for 
the  teacher,  there  should  be  no  direct  communication  between  the  school 
portion  of  the  building  and  the  quarters. 

4.  The  rooms  to  be  generally  10ft.  in  height,  well  lighted  and  ventilated, 
with  a  fire-place  in  each  dwelling  room  and  an  oven  in  the  kitchen. 
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SECONDARY   SCHOOLS   (1898). 

The  High  School,  Perth,  was  opened  in  March,  1878.  There  are  at 
present  sixty-five  scholars  attending,  theii-  ages  ranginjg  fix)m  eight  to 
eighteen.  The  subjects  are  Greek,  Latin,  Frencli,  English,  Mathematics, 
Book-keeping,  Shorthand,  Geology,  Drawing,  and  Gymnastics.  The  amount 
of  the  (Jovenunent  subsidy  is  £1,000.  Tnere  are  foui*  regular  assistant 
masters,  besides  visiting  masters.  The  Governors  arc  appointed  by  the 
Governor  in  Council,  and  the  appointment  lasts  for  three  years. 

The  fees  are,  £3  for  boys  under  twelve,  and  £4  per  term  for  boys  over 
that  age.    Drawing  and  Gymnastics  are  each  £1  Is.  extra. 

For  boarders  the  corresponding  terms  are  £61  and  £62. 

The  Girls'  High  School,  Perth,  has  eighty-seven  pupils  on  the  roll,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  seventy-six. 

The  school  is  conducted,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  lines  of  English  High 
Schools,  the  infants  being  taught  on  Kindergarten  principles.  Tne  subjects 
of  study  are  English,  French,  Latin,  Animal  Physiology,  Botany,  Painting, 
Music,  and  Sewing.  The  fees  for  the  English  course  range  from  £1  lOs.  to 
£2  2s.  per  quarter.    The  ages  of  the  impils  range  from  fisQ  to  sixteen. 

The  Christian  Brothers'  Institution  in  Perth  consists  of  a  Boarding  and 
Day  College  in  St.  G^eorge's  Terrace,  and  a  branch  Day  School  in  Irwin 
Street  The  members  of  the  community,  being  members  of  a  religious 
order  or  society,  approved  by  the  Eoman  Catholic  Clhurch,  give  their 
services  g^tuitously.  The  mam  coUejge  building  was  erected  by  volontaiy 
contributions  from  all  classes  of  colonists. 

The  ciuTiculum  at  the  college  includes,  besides  all  the  ordinary  subjects 
of  a  good  primary  school,  whatever  is  required  to  enable  a  boy  to  pass  the 
Preliminary,  Junior  and  Senior  subjects  of  the  Adelaide  University.  In 
1897  the  number  of  boarders  at  the  college  was  sixty-six,  and  of  day 
scholars  100. 
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The  pupils  are  taught  bv  five  Brothers,  members  of  the  community,  three 
resident  paid  teachers,  ana  three  paid  visiting  teachers. 

The  funds  for  conducting  the  college  are  obtained  from  the  payment  of 
fees,  which  range  from  £2  2s.  in  the  lower  classes  to  £4  4s.  per  term  in  the 
matriculation  and  senior  university  classes.  For  resident  boarders  the  fee 
is  £13  13s.  per  quarter.  Tuition  on  the  Piano  and  Violin,  and  Gymnastics, 
are  extra. 

Alexander  Scotch  College. 

This  is  comparatively  a  recent  addition  to  the  scholastic  institutions  of 
the  colony.  It  was  opened  in  February,  1897,  with  twenty-nine  pupils  in 
attendance.  By  the  end  of  that  year  the  number  had  increased  to  fifty- 
three.  At  present  the  enrolment  is  ninety-one.  vnih  an  average  attendance 
for  the  first  half  of  this  year  of  seventy-six.  Tiie  average  age  of  the  pupils 
is  twelve.  The  school  coiurse  includes  English,  Mciiern  and  Ancient 
Ijanguages,  Mathematics,  History  and  Science,  with  the  following  optional 
subjects: — Music,  Di awing,  Shorthand,  Gymnastics. 

The  fees  for  day  pui)ils  are  per  quarter  2i  guineas  for  boys  under  twelve, 
and  three  guineas  for  boys  over  that  age.  Boarders'  fees  range  from 
r^  guineas  for  daily  boamers  under  twelve  years  to  18  guineas  for  full 
boarders  over  twelve  years. 

Forty-one  pupils  learn  Latin,  and  twenty-five  French.  Geometry  is 
studiea  by  twenty-three,  and  Algebra  by  fifty-one. 

Fremantle  School. 

Fremantle  School  dor  boys)  was  founded  in  1882  as  the  Fremantle 
Grammar  School,  Uie  title  being  altered  in  1888.  Between  the  dates 
mentioned  it  was  worked  under  the  Church  of  England  Board  of 
Governors,  but  for  the  past  ten  years  has  been  purely  a  private  school.  The 
course  comprises  the  usual  elementary  subjects — Beading,  Composition, 
Writing,  Ehiwing,  Geography,  History  and  Arithmetic,  with  one  or  more  of 
the  following  in  accordance  with  the  scholar's  probable  requirements  : — 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  Euclid,  Algebra,  Trigonometry,  Mensura- 
tion, Book-keeping,  Shorthand,  Navigation,  Natural  Science  and  Music. 
All  the  boys  receive  regular  instruction  in  Physical  and  Military  Drill  and 
Vocal  and  Theoretical  Music.  The  fees  are  as  follows : — Over  seven  years 
of  age,  per  quarter,  day  boys,  £2  ;  boarders,  £11  ;  over  ten  years,  day  boys, 
£2  10s. ;  boardei*s,  £13  ;  over  twelve,  day  boySj  £3  ;  boarders,  £15.  Th& 
maximum  attendance  has  been  125,  of  whom  thirty-one  were  boarders. 
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PUBLIC  EDUCATION  ACT,  1899. 


Sliurt  title 
and  incor- 
]K)ratioii. 

Repeal  of  58 
Vict.,  30. 

Interpreta- 
tion. 


EiUication 
gratis  to 
children 
under  14 
years  of  age. 

Scale  of  fees 
after  14. 


Fees,  to  whom 
payable,  and 
how  recover- 
able. 

57  Vict.,  16, 
8.  17. 


Western  Australia. 

ANNO  8EXAGESIM0  TERTIO  VICTORIA  REGIN.f:. 

No.  III. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  I-«aw  relating  to  Public  Elementaiy  Education. 

[Assented  to  bth  OctoUr,  1899.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  ^vith  the 
jidvice  and  consent  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Western  Australia,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  : — 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Public  Education  Act,  1899,  and  shall  be 
read  with  the  other  Acts  relating  to  public  education. 

2.  The  Act  of  the  Fifty  eighth  year  of  Her  now  Majesty,  numbered  tliirty, 
is  hereby  repealed. 

3.  In  this  Act,  save  so  far  as  the  context  otherwise  requires,-  - 

"  Compulsoi-y  Officer  "  means  a  person  employed  by  the  Minister  to 
secure  the  attendance  of  children  at  scnool. 

"Efficient  Schools"  are  schools  certified   by  the  Minister  to  be 
efficient  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"  Government  School "  means  any  school    established  under  the 
Elementary  Education  Act,  1871,  or  any  Act  amending  that  Act. 

"  Justice  "  means  a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

"  Minister  "  means  the  menaber  of  the  Executive  Council  appointed 
by  the  Governor  to  administer  this  Act. 

"Parent"  includes   guardian  and  every  i>erson  who  is  liable  to 
maintain  or  has  the  actual  custody  of  any  child. 

"  Teacher  "  includes  assistant  teacher,  or  any  pei-son  forming  jiart  of 
the  educational  staff  of  a  school. 

4.  No  fees  shall  be  paid  by  or  for  children  between  six  or  fourteen  years 
of  age  attending  any  Government  elementary  school. 

5.  The  Minister  may  authorise  and  determine  a  scale  of  fees  to  be 
paid  by — 

(a.)  The  parent  of  any  child  who  has  attained  the  a^e  of  fourteen 
years,  and  whose  parent  desires  that  such  child  should  be 
instructed  in  a  Government  school  beyond  the  compulsory 
age  for  such  instruction  ;  and 

(b.)  Any  person  for  his  or  her  own  instruction  in  any  Government 
school  other  than  Government  elementary  school. 

All  such  fees  for  instruction  shall  be  paid  to  and  received  by  the  several 
persons  authorised  in  that  behalf  by  the  Minister,  and  may  be  recovered 
summarily  by  the  person  so  authorised,  before  a  Court  of  summary  jurisdic- 
tion :  and  the  production  of  a  document,  in  writing,  purporting  to  be  signed 
by  the  Minister,  authorising  any  person  to  collect  such  fees,  or  a  copy  of 
the  Governmait  ^ffzf'^//' containing  published  therein  a  rotice  to  that  efifect, 
shall  be  primd  Jade  proof  that  such  person  is  so  authorised. 
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0.  Unless  some  reasonable  excuse  for  non-attendance  is  shown—  Compulsory 

(1.)  The  parent  of  every  child  of  not  less  than  six  nor  more  than  nine  attendance, 
years  of  age  shall,  if  there  is  a  Government  or  efficient  school 
within  two  miles  of  such  child's  residence  measured  by  the  nearest 
rcNEkd,  cause  such  child  to  attend  such  school  on  such  days  as  the 
school  shall  be  open  ; 

(2.)  The  parent  of  overy  child  of  not  less  than  nine  nor  more  than 
fourteen  years  of  age  shall,  if  there  is  a  Gk)vernment  or  efficient 
school  within  three  miles  of  such  child's  residence  measured  by 
the  nearest  road,  cause  such  child  to  attend  such  school  on  the 
days  on  which  the  school  is  open; 

Provided  always,  that  a  continuous  attendance  of  two  hours  for  secular 
instruction  by  any  such  child  shall  count  as  half-a-day's  attendance. 

7.  Any  of  the  following  reasons  shall  be  deemed  a  reasonable  excuse  : —  Reasonable 

(1.)  That  the  child  is  under  efficient  instruction  at  home  or  elsewhere  ;  ®^^"*®- 
and  whether  such  instruction  is  efficient  or  not  shall  be  a  matter  ^*^.,  s.  5. 
for  decision  of  the  Minister,  who  may  require  the  report  of  an 
inspector  of  schools  thereon. 

(2.)  That  the  child  has  been  prevented  from  attending  school  by 
sickness,  danger  of  infection,  temporary  or  permanent  infirmity,  or 
any  unavoidable  causes  )  but  such  excuse  snail  not  be  entertained 
unless  the'  parent  has  given  the  teacher  notice  thereof,  in  writing, 
within  seven  days  after  the  occurrence  of  such  prevention.  A 
medical  certificate  must  be  produced  if  required  by  the  Minister. 

8.  The  Minister  may,  at  his  discretion,  excuse  from  attendance  children  Ministers* 
who  are  required  to  help  in  the  fields  at  harvest  time,  or  other  special  ^^J  ?'^^???, 

periods  of  the  year.  ^^^^Y"  ''il'^^" 

*^  ^  renatcertmn 

9.  The  Minister  may  from  time  to  time  appoint  officers  whose  duty  it  times, 
shall  be  to  enforce  the  attendance  required  by  tnis  Act,  and  the  officers  so  Truant 
appointed  shall  be  empowered  to  accost  in  the  streets  or  other  public  places,  officers  may 
and  obtain  the  names  and  addresses  of  children  of  school  age  who  are  accost  child- 
apparently  not  in  attendance  at  school.  ren  in  public 

places. 

10.  The  parent  of  any  child  of  not  less  than  six  nor  more  than  fourteen  penalties  for 
years  of  age,  who,  without  reasonable  excuse,  neglects  to  cause  such  child  neglect. 

to  attend  a  Government  or  other  efficient  school,  may  be  summoned,  in  the  gg  y .  .  qa 
name  of  the  Minister,  before  a  Court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  and  shall  be  g  g  *  ' 
guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act,  punishable  upon  conviction  before  such 
Court,  and  shall  be  liable  to  pay  a  penalty  not  exceeding  Five  shillings  for 
the  first  offence,  and  not  exceeding  Twenty  shillings  for  every  subsequent 
offence  :  And  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  Minister  may  be  repre- 
sented in  any  such  Court  by  a  compulsory  officer  or  inspector,  without  such 
representative  being  obliged  to  produce  any  special  authority  therefor 
further  than  the  pnm4  facie  evidence  of  his  appointment  to  such  office. 

And  the  allegations  that  the  proceedings  are  authorised  by  the  Minister,  Onus  of  proof, 
and  that  a  chilais  not  less  than  six  nor  more  than  fourteen  years,  and  that 
the  parent  thereof  neglects  to  cause  such  child  to  attend  such  school  with- 
out reasonable  excuse  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  deemed  ^>r/w?(!/an^  evidence  of 
the  fact  until  the  contrary  is  proved,  and  in  every  case  the  parents  of  a 
child  may  be  witnesses. 

11.  A  certificate  pur[)orting  to  be  under  the  hand  of  the  jirincipal  Certificate 
teacher  of  a  Grovemment  or  efficient  school  stating  that  a  child  is  or  is  not  ^^  attendance 
attending  such  school,  or  stating  the  particulars  of  attendance  of  a  child  at  ®^  "^°" 
such  school,  shall  be  evidence  of  the  facts  stated  in  such  certificate.  attendance. 

12.  A  person  shall  not.  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act.  take  into  Employment 
his  employment  during  school  hours  any  child  who  by  reason  of  his  age  is  of  children  of 
not  exempt  from  school  attendance.    Every  person  who  takes  a  child  into  compulsory 
his  employment  in  contravention  of  this  Act  shall  be  liable,  on  summary  age. 
COQviQtion  before  i^  Court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  to  »  penalty  not  ex- 
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ceeding  Forty  shillings.  A  parent  who  employs  his  child  in  any  labour 
exercised  by  way  of  trade  or  for  the  purpose  of  gain  is  to  be  deemed,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  to  take  the  chud  into  his  employment. 

The  Minister  may,  at  his  discretion,  give  special  exemption  for  children 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen,  in  case  of  poverty  or  sickness  of 
the  parents. 

13.  If  a  Justice  is  satisfied  by  the  parent  or  guardian  that  he  has  used 
all  reasonable  efforts  to  cause  the  child  to  attend  school,  but  that  the  child 
is  beyond  his  control,  the  Justice  may,  without  inflicting  a  penalty,  order 
the  child  to  be  sent  to  a  certified  Industrial  School  till  the  a«e  of  fourteen. 
The  parent,  or  other  person  for  the  time  being  legally  liable  to  maintain 
the  child,  shsJl,  if  of  sufiicient  ability,  contribute  to  his  maintenance  and 
training  therein  a  sum  not  exceeding  Ten  shillings  a  week,  the  exact 
amount  to  be  assessed  by  the  Justice  at  the  time  of  the  conmiittal  of  such 
child  :  Provided  that  a  Court  of  summary  jurisdiction  may  from  time  to 
time  vary  the  amount  in  accordance  with  the  means  of  the  person  so 
ordered  to  contribute,  but  so  as  his  contribution  shall  not  exceed  Ten 
shillings  a  week. 

After  a  detention  of  not  less  than  two  months  children  may  be  given  a 
license  to  live  out  of  the  school,  but  the  license  shall  be  conditional  U[ion 
the  child  attending  regularly  some  school  named  in  the  license  being  a 
(Government  or  efficient  school.  The  license  can  be  revoked  by  direction  of 
the  Minister  whenever  the  child  ceases  to  attend  regularly,  and  the  teacher 
in  charge  of  the  school  to  which  the  child  is  licensed  shall  notify  to  the 
Department  weekly  the  attendance  of  the  child. 

14.  The  Minister  may  refuse  the  admission  of  any  child  to  any  Govern- 
ment school  if  accommodation  has  been  provided  for  such  child  in  another 
Government  school  nearer  to  his  dwelling  place,  or  if  there  is  more  suitable 
accommodation  in  some  other  Government  school  within  the  prescribed 
distance. 

15.  The  Minister,  from  time  to  time,  may  cause  an  educational  census 
to  be  taken  of  all  children  within  any  area,  and  upon  notice  of  such  census 
apjiearing  in  the  Government  Gazette  the  Minister  shall  appoint  some  person 
to  call  at  every  house  within  such  area,  and  every,  householder  shall  there- 
upon give  such  information  to  such  person  as  enables  him  to  fill  up  the 
form  of  return  in  the  Schedule  hereto  ;  or,  if  from  any  cause  such  informa- 
tion is  not  then  given,  such  person  may  thereupon  lefeve  at  the  house  of  any 
householder  neglecting  to  give  such  information  a  copy  of  such  form  of 
return,  and  after  the  expiration  of  seven  days  call  for  the  same  :  and  every 
householder  at  whose  house  such  form  of  return  has  been  left  snail,  within 
seven  days,  fill  up  the  same  or  cause  it  to  be  filled  up,  and  return  it  when 
called  for  ;  and  whenever  and  as  often  as  any  householder  neglects  to  fill 
up  such  form  of  return  or  cause  the  same  to  b^  filled  up,  and  to  return  the 
same  when  called  for,  or  wilfully  fills  the  same  up  with  an  untrue  state- 
ment, or  gives  false  information  to  such  person  aforesaid,  the  householder 
shall  be  ^dlty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act,  and  summarily  punishable 
upon  conviction  before  a  Court  of  summary  jurisdiction  ana  shidl  be 
liable  to  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  Five  pounds  for  every  such  offence, 
and  in  default  of  the  pajrment  thereof  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  term  of 
imprisonment  not  exceeaing  one  month. 

16.  The  proprietor,  headmaster,  or  principal  teacher  of  any  school  not 
being  a  Government  school,  may  apply  to  the  Minister,  in  writing,  to  nave 
such  his  school  found  "  efficient "  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act ;  and  upon 
such  application  being  made,  the  Minister  shall  forthwith  cause  such  school 
to  be  inspected  by  an  inspector  of  schools,  and  if,  upon  inspection,  such 
school  is  found  to  be  efficient  as  to  the  instruction  civen  in  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  spelling,  and  geography  as  required  by  this  Act  or  the  Regu- 
lations, the  Minister  shall  cause  such  school  to  be  included  in  a  list  of 
schools  which  have  been  inspected  and  found  efficient,  or  certified  to  be 
efficient  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act ;  and  the 
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Minister  shall  cause  a  copy  of  such  list,  with  the  names  of  the  proprietors, 
headmasters,  or  principal  teachers  of  all  schools  therein  includ^,  to  be 
published  from  to  time,  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  twelve  months,  in 
the  Government  Oaiette ;  and  the  Minister  mav  from  time  to  time  cause 
any  school  included  in  such  list  to  be  inspected  by  an  inspector  of  schools, 
and  remove  from  the  list  any  school  that  at  any  time  is  found  on  inspection 
not  to  efficient  as  aforesaid ;  and  any  school  so  removed  from  the  list  shall 
thereupon  cease  to  be  efficient  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act :  Provided  always, 
that  the  Minister  may,  if  he  is  satisfied  that  any  school  is  efficient  as 
aforesaid,  certify  that  such  school  is  efficient  without  inspection,  and  upon 
any  school  being  so  certified  the  Minister  shall  include  such  certified  school 
in  the  list 

17.  The  proprietor,  headmaster,  or  principal  teacher  of  any  school  not  Schools  other 
being  a  Government  school  established  under  an  Act  relating  to  public  than  Govem- 
education,  shall  keep  a  register  or  list  of  attendances  of  all  scholars  attend-  ment  to  keep 
ing  his  school,  in  a  form  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  which  registers  of 
shall  be  open  to  ins^iection  at  such  times  in  every  year  as  may  be  mutually  attendance 
agreed  upon  by  an  inspector  of  schools,  compulsory  officer,  or  other  person  and  8ap])ly 
duly  autnorised  by  the  Minister,  ana  sucn  proprietor,  headmaster,  or  information, 
principal  teacher  shall  furnish,  when  required,  to  an  inspector  of  schools, 
compulsory   officer,   or   other  person  duly  authorised  by  the  Minister, 

either  in  writing  or  verbally,  any  information  concerning  the  attendance  of 
any  scholar  entered  on  the  roll  of  his  school,  and  shall  allow  the  said 
inspector  of  schools,  compulsory  officer,  or  other  person  duly  authorised  by 
the  Minister,  to  inspect  and  make  copies  from  the  said  register. 

18.  Any  person  who  wilfully  disturbs  any  State  or  other  school  esta-   Penalty  for 
blished  under  any  of  the  Acts  relating  to  public  education,  or  who  upbraids,  disturbance, 
insults,  or  abuses  any  teacher  in  the  presence  or  hearing  of  the  pupils 
assembled  in  such  school,  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act, 
summarily  punishable  upon  conviction  before  a  Court  of  summary  juris- 
diction, and  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  Forty  shillings  and 

not  less  than  Ten  shillings. 

19.  All  bursaries  and  scholarships  ^nted  by  the  Governor  out  of  the  Regulations 
public  funds  shall  be  open  for  competition  among  children  being  educated  as  to  exami- 
at  any  Government  or  other  efficient  school ;  and  the  Governor  may,  from  nations  for 
time  to  time,  nake  regulations  for  the  conduct  of,  and  subjects  for,  the  certain  bur- 
examinations  for  such  bursaries  and  scholarships.  saries  and 

scholarships. 

20.  Sections  A,  C,  F,  G,  and  H  of  the  Second  Schedule  to  the  Interpreta-  Sections  of 
tion  Act,  1898,  are  incorporated  with  this  Act.  Schedule  2  of 

In  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  Queen  I  hereby  assent  to  tion 'let  * 
'^^'^-  GERARD  SMITH.  Growr»or.      '^'^^^'^- 
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Public  Education  Act,  1899. 
Return  of  Children  below  the  Age  of  Fourteen  Years. 


Where  under  instruction, 

showing  whether  at  home,  or  private 

or  other  Bchool. 


I,  .   '  ^^  >  certify  the  above  to  be  a  true  return 

concerning  all  children  l)elow  the  age  of  fourteenjyears,  now  residing  in 
this  dwelhng-house. 

Dated  this  day  of  ,  1      • 

(Signature  or  mark,  with'witne^s  thereof,  of  person  certifying.) 


To  ,  residing  at 

Take  Notice  that  this  return  will  be  called  for  on  or  after  the 


day 


of  1  1      >  and  that  any  householder  neglecting  to  fill  it  up  by 

that  day,  and  return  it  when  called  for,  or  wilfully  filling  it  up  with  an 
untrue  statement,  or  giving  false  information  to  the  person  leaving  the 
same,  is  liable  on 'conviction  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  Five  Pounds,  or  Id 
default  to  one  month's  imprisonment. 
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I. — Primaby  Education. 

* 

From  1853  to  the  end  of  18T6  New  Zealand  was  divided  into  Sketch  of 
provinces,  under  separate  governments.    Between  1855  and  1857  l'?®^'^^! 
some  system  of  public  primary  instruction  was^stablished  in  each  ^^^  si^t^m. 
of  the  principal  provinces.     In  all  these  systems  the  primary 
schools  were  administered  by  local  committees  and  by  a  central 
board  or  other  authority  at  the  provincial  capital.     The  expenses 
were  variously  paid  out  of  capitation  charges  on  householders  and 
on  children,  out  of  rates  on  property,  out  of  fees  and  donations, 
and  out  of  grants  from   tne  provincial  treasuries.     Religious 
instruction  was  provided. 

After  the  abolition  of  provinces  in  1876  the  existing  provincial  The  Eiluca- 
systems  of  education  remained  in  operation  until  the  present  jg^il  ^^^  ^^ 
system  came  into  force  at  the  beginning  of  1878.  This  differs 
from  most  of  its  provincial,  predecessors  in  being  at  once  free, 
compulsory,  and  secular.  But  it  still  bears  traces  of  its  provincial 
origm :  notably  in  the  retention  of  a  provincial  administration  by 
boards  as  well  as  the  central  administration  by  the  Education 
Department. 

Under  the  "  Education  Act,  1877,'*  the  colony  is  divided  for 
purposes  of  primary  education  into  thirteen  Education  Districts, 
generally  coextensive  with  the  old  provinces,  or  with  sub-divisions 
of  them!  The  Education  Districts  are  sub-divided  into  a  large 
and  increasing  number  of  School  Districts,  in  each  of  which  there 
is  a  School  Committee  of  five  to  nine  persons,  elected  annually 
bv  the  householders.  In  each  Education  District  there  is  an 
llducation  Board  of  nine  members,  elected  three  every  year  for 
terms  of  three  years  by  the  School  Committees.  Neither 
members  of  Education  fioards  nor  members  of  School  Com- 
mittees receive  any  remuneration  for  their  services.  Subject  to 
general  supervision  and  control  by  the  Board,  and  to  inspection 
by  the  Board's  Inspector,  the  Committee  has  the  management  of 
school  business  witnin  the  school  district.  The  Board  appoints 
and  removes  teachers,  but  only  after  consulting  the  Committee. 
The  Board  also  appoints  inspectors. 

There  is  a  Department  of  Education  presided  over  by  a  Minis-  Department 
ter  of  Education.    The  regulations  for  the  inspection  of  schools  and  ®'  Education, 
for  the  issue  of  certificates  to  teachers  are  made  by  the  Governor 
in  Council.    The  Education  Department  distributes  to  the  Edu- 
cation Boards     the    grants    voted    by    Parliament    for    the 
maintenance  of  the  primary  schools  and  for  school  buildings. 

The  schools  are  maintained  by  a  statutory  payment  out  of  the  Finance. 

—      -  ■  —  -  —II.  4      »    , 

*  This  report  is  based  upon  materials  supplied  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Department  of  Education. 
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consolidated  revenue  of  the  colonv  at  the  rate  of  £3  15s.  a  year 
for  each  unit  of  the  average  iaily  attendance  of  pupils.  A 
detailed  statement  of  expenditure  and  recoveries  in  respect 
of  all  services  under  tne  control  or  supervision  of  the 
Minister  of  Education  during  the  year  enciing  March  31st, 
1900,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  H.  below.  No  fees  are 
chai-geable  for  primary  instruction  at  the  public  schools.  A 
further  capitation  of  Is.  6d.  on  the  average  daily  attendance 
is  voted  annually  by  Parliament  for  the  maintenance  of  scholar- 
ships tenable  at  secondary  schools  by  childix^n  leaving  the 
primary  schools.  In  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1900,  this 
capitation  allowance  for  scholarships  amounted  to  £8,090. 
Besides  tliese  capitations,  Parliament  votes  also  a  yearly  sum  of 
£4,000  towards  the  cost  of  inspection  of  schools  by  Boards,  a 
subsidy  of  £300  a  year  each  to  the  two  normal  schools,  and 
a  variable  sum  for  expenditure  on  school  buildings.  In  1899- 
1900  the  grants  for  sciiool  buildings  amounted  to  over  £68,000. 
The  capitation  voted  by  Parliament  is  paid  to  the  several  Boards, 
and  foiTns  the  fiind  out  of  which  ench  Boanl  maintaias  its 
schools,  pays  the  salaries  of  its  teachers  and  other  officers,  and 
defrays  tne  greater  part  of  the  cost  of  iaspection.  The  Boards 
also  make  small  grants  to  the  Committees  for  fuel,  cleaning, 
and  incidental  expenses,  and  for  sdiool  libraries.  The  fiind  at 
the  disposal  of  a  Committee  may  be  supplemented  by  donations 
and  subscriptions,  and  by  fines  recovered  for  tniancy. 

Building  and      The  building  and  equipment  of  schools  is  not  regulated  by  law, 
S^hcSS?"   ^    b^^  IS  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  several  Education  Boards.    The 

reports  of  the  several  Education  Boards,  which  are  published  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  contain  accounts 
of  the  building  and  operations  of  each  Board  for  the  year  under 
review.  In  tne  year  1899,  the  thirteen  Boards  spent  an  aggre- 
gate sum  of  £56,749  5s.  4d.  on  school  buildings,  including  the 
amounts  spent  on  fiimiture,  sites,  fencing,  plans,  &c.  This  was 
£4,029  more  than  was  spent  by  the  Beams  on  the  same  objects 
in  1898.  The  following  extracts  from  reports  of  the  Boards  of 
Education  for  Auckland  and  Taranaki  for  1899  illustrate  the 
difficulties  encountered  and  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  to 
meet  this  important  educational  need. 

"  The  Board  has  pursued  its  policy  (so  far  as  funds  would  permit)  of  pro- 
viding schools  where  required,  and  of  improving  existing  school  properties. 
A  few  residences  have  been  built,  but  many  more  are  required.  Consider- 
able loss  has  occurred  through  the  destruction  of  school  buildings  by  fire. 
In  every  case  a  searching  inquiry  has  lieen  made  into  the  cause  of  the  fire. 
The  demand  for  increased  accommodation  in  several  schools  is  urgent,  and 
cannot  be  delaved.  Greater  care  is  needed  in  the  supervision  of  school 
properties,  and  in  the  use  of  premises  and  appliances.^'    (Auckland.) 

"  New  schools  have  been  erected  at  Waiongona  and  Denbigh  Road,  and 
large  additions  made  to  the  Egmont  Road  and  Toko  School  buildings. 
Residences  have  been  erected  at  Kaiauai  and  Huiroa,  and  there  are  several 
more  verjr  urgently  needed,  as  in  the  newly  settled  dlntricts  tlie  settlers 
build  their  houses  only  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  their  own 
families,  and  teachers  have  a  difficulty  in  finding  board  and  lodging,  and 
in  many  cases  have  to  put  n    with  great  incoqvenience."    (TaranakiJ 
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A  number  of  important  tables  of  statistics,  drawn  from  the  Educational 
Report  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Education  in  August,  1900,  and  ^jj?*^^^  ^^' 
showing  the  progress  of  education  in  New  Zealand,  will  be  (Elementary) 
found  m  Appendix  6.  below.  At  this  point  it  will  suffice  to  say  Schools, 
that  m  1900  there  were  123,207  children  belonging  to  the  Public  18»^1W0 
Elementary  Schools  at  the  beginning  of  th^ear,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  the  corresponding  figwe  stood  at  131,315.  Since  ^^'^^^'*^* 
1893  the  basis  upon  which  capitation  gi'ants  are  paid  to  the 
Education  Boards  has  been  the  "workmg  average."  In  the 
calculation  of  the  "working  average"  for  a  given  school  there 
are  omitted  all  attendances  on  those  half-oays  on  which  less 
than  half  the  pupils  on  the  roll  are  present ;  on  the  otlier  hand, 
the  "  strict  average  "  for  any  school  is  foimd  by  including  all  the 
half-days  on  which  the  school  is  open.  For  1899  the  **  working 
average"  was  110,316,  and  the  "strict  average"  108,405,  or 
respectively  1,320  and  1,851  less  than  the  corresponding  figures 
for  the  previous  year.  But  the  average  of  the  weekly-roll 
numbers  was  only  242  less  in  1899  than  in  1898.  If  the  "  strict 
average  attendance  "  for  the  year  is  expressed  as  a  percentage  of 
the  average  weekly-roll  numbers,  the  ^ure  81*2  per  cent,  repre- 
sents the  regularity  of  attendance  durmg  the  year  1899.  This 
is  lower  than  the  corresponding  figure  for  any  year  since  1894. 
In  1897  the  average  attendance  was  82*9  of  the  roll  and  in 
1898,  when  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  sickness  among 
chilcken,  the  average  attendance  was  82*4  per  cent.  The 
Minister  states  in  his  Report  that  "  it  is  not  eas^  to  assign 
with  any  degree  of  certamty  the  true  causes  ot  the  great 
Mixng'on  in  average  attendance  as  compared  with  the  slight 
decrease  in  the  roll  numbers.  There  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  imusual  amoimt  of  sickness  among  children,  or  any 
general  prevalence  of  bad  weather  during  the  year.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  cause,  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  regular 
attendance  seems  to  rate  for  attention  on  the  part  of  all  con- 
cerned ;  there  is  little  doubt  that  to  a  certain  extent  it  is 
preventable." 

The  Minister's  report  adds  that  the  returns  furnished  to  the 
Registrar-General  appear  to  show  that  the  number  of  children 
on  the  rolls  of  private  schools,  including  Roman  Catholic 
schools,  increased auring  the  year  1899  by  513  pupils;  and  that 
the  number  of  scholars  in  public  secondary  schools  increased  by 
seventeen.  Thus,  taking  together  public,  primary,  and  secondary 
schools^  and  private  schools  of  all  kinds,  tnere  was  a  net  increase 
in  1899  of  288  scholars  on  the  rolls. 

Irregular  attendance  is  said  to  have  been  most  pronounced  in 
1899  in  four  (Ustricts — Taranaki,  Hawke's  Bay,  N6rth  Gmter- 
bury,  and  South  Canterbury.  In  four  other  oistricts  there  was 
a  decline  in  regularity  of  attendance.  In  five  districts  there  was 
an  improvement  as  compared  with  that  of  1898.  And  this 
improvement  was  specially  noteworthv  in  Grey  and  WesUund, 
where  the  average  attendance  reached  respectively  the  figures 
87*2  per  cent,  and  85*7  per  cent. 

The  average  attendance  for  the  last  quarter  of  1899  shows  a 
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much  smaller  falling  off  from  that  of  the  last  quarter  of  1898 
than  is  shown  in  a  comparison  of  the  other  quarters  of  the  two 
years.  From  this 'fact  the  Minister  surmises  that  the  excep- 
tional causes  (sickness,  &c.)  which  operated  to  produce  a  low 
attendance  in  1898  were  still  effective  m  the  first  three  quarters 
of  1899. 
(^.)  Sex  and  In  1899  the  proportion  of  boys  to  girls  in  the  public  schools 

age  of  pupils.  Qf  ^Y^Q  Colony  remained  about  the  same  as  before — wiz,,  51*9 

per  cent,  boys  and  481  per  cent,  girls.  There  were,  in  all,  at  the 
public  schools  in  1899,  68,201  boys  and  63,114  girls.  In  the 
same  year,  7*8  of  the  scholars  were  between  five  and  six  years 
of  age,  101  between  six  and  seven.  111  between  seven  and  eight, 
11*3  between  eight  and  nine,  115  between  nine  and  ten,  11*4 
between  ten  and  eleven,  IIC  between  eleven  and  twelve,  106 
between  twelve  and  thirteen,  8*0  between  thirteen  and  fourteen, 
45  between  fourteen  and  fifteen,  and  21  over  fifteen  years  of 
age.  The  total  number  of  scholars  under  the  age  of  ten  was 
to  the  number  of  scholars  over  ten  as  5 18  is  to  48*2. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  preparatory  classes  in- 
creased in  1899 ;  the  proportion  of  pupils  in  Standard  VI. 
classes  increased;  in  all  classes  below  Standard  IIL  the 
proportion  remained  practically  unchanged  from  1898;  the 
other  classes  showed  a  slight  decrease.  At  the  time  of  the 
standard  examination,  the  number  of  children  on  the  rolls  was 
132,121.  Of  these  40,002  were  in  the  preparatory  classes  and 
2,678  had  already  passed  Standard  VI.  There  were,  therefore, 
89,441  on  the  rolls  of  Standards  I.— VI.  Out  of  these  72,221 
passed  one  or  other  of  the  Standards  I.  to  VI.,  13,324  failed 
and  3,896  were  absent  from  the  examination. 

Of  the  total  number  on  the  rolls  of  the  schools  54*66  per  cent, 
passed  the  various  standards.  Of  the  number  actually  examined 
in  the  standard  classes  the  foilures  formed  15*58  per  cent.  For 
the  year  1898  the  corresponding  fibres  were  5603  and  141. 
The  Minister  remarks  that  "  the  falling-oflf  in  the  percentage  of 
passes  may  be  traced  partly  to  the  smauer  proportion  of  pupds  in 
these  classes  and  to  the  larger  number  of  absentees  on  the  days 
of  examination.  The  increase  in  the  percentage  of  failures  may 
probably  be  set  down  as  a  natural  consequence  of  a  larger 
degree  of  irregularitv  of  attendance  rather  than  as  marking  any 
greater  severity  in  ike  examinations.'' 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pupils  who  received 
instruction  in  the  different  subjects  of  the  curriculum  in  1899  :— 


(3 )  Claasifi- 
cation  of 
pupils  by 
standaroB. 


H.)  Sabjects 
of  inhtnic- 
tion. 


Reading 

Writing 

Arithmetic      ... 

English  Grammar  and  Composition 

Geography 

XlXo  liOr  jr  ■•*  •••  •••  •*. 

Elementary  Science 

Utoiy¥uls  «••  •..  •«.  ••• 

Object  Lessons         

Vocal  Music 

N^edle^rk  (Girls)  .. 

Dbmestic  Economy 


•  •  • 

.  • . 


131,315 

131,316 

131,231 

68,432 

83,081 

66,775 

47,750 

126,833 

81,092 

1C)6,381 

62,910 

6,dd6 
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The  number  of  schools  open  at  the  end  of  1899  was  1,645,  or  (6.)  Namber 
twenty-one  more  than  were  open  in  December,  1898.  The  JJ^}^®^^ 
mean  average  attendance  per  school  fell  during  the  year  from 
66*4  to  651.  The  number  of  schools  with  an  average  attendance, 
during  the  last  Quarter  of  the  school  year,  of  less  than  twenty 
pupils  increasea  by  twenty-two — viz.,  from  429  to  451.  The 
number  of  schools  with  an  average  attendance  of  from  twenty 
to  twenty-four  pupils  decreased  from  203  to  186.  Hence  the  total 
niunber  of  schools  with  an  average  attendance  under  twen^  • 
five  pupils  was  637,  as  against  632  in  December,  1898*  The 
number  of  schools  with  an  average  attendance  of  twenty-five  to 
forty-nine  pupils  increased  from  499  in  December,  1898,  to  531 
in  December,  1899. 

The  schools  below  fifty  in  average  attendance  increased  during 
1899  from  1,131  to  1,168.  The  schools  with  an  average 
attendance  of  fifty  and  upwards  decreased  from  493  to  477.  in 
other  words,  the  larger  schools,  •r  town  schools  generally 
speaking,  showed  a  falling  ofi*  in  attendance  while  the  number 
01  small  schools  or  coimtry  schools  was  greater  than  in  1898. 
The  niunber  of  half-time  schools  remained  about  the  same  as  in 
the  previous  year.  The  subsidised  schools  increased  from  176 
in  December,  1898,  to  205  in  December,  1899. 

In  December,  1899,  there  were  employed  in  the  public  schools  (d.)  Number 
of  the  Colony  3,614  teachers,  exclusive  of  sewing  mistresses ;  of  J2iJhw^^ 
these  2;592  were  adult  teachers  and  1,022  pupil  teachers.  Of 
the  adult  teachers,  1,220  were  men  and  1,372  women.  Of 
the  pupil  teachers  230  were  males  and  792  females.  The 
number  of  adult  male  teachers  was  thirteen  less  and  that  of 
adult  female  teachers  two  more  in  December,  1899,  than  in 
December,  1898.  At  the  end  of  1899  there  were  thirty-nine 
fewer  female  pupil  teachers  and  one  more  male  pupil  teacher  than 
in  December,  1898.  Taking  the  working  average  for  all  the 
schools,  the  average  number  of  children  in  attendance  to  one 
teacher  in  the  last  quarter  of  1899  was  302, 

The  proportion  of  pupil  teachers  to  adult  teachers  in  December, 
1899,  was  one  pupil  teacher  to  254  adults.  Roughly,  this  repre- 
sents two  apprentices  to  five  adult  teachers.  The  proportion 
varies  in  different  districts.  An  imdue  number  of  pupil  teachers 
is  regarded  by  the  Minister  as  obviously  a  source  of  weakness, 
and,  so  &ras  this  element  is  concerned,  all  the  North  Island  dis- 
tricts are  weaker  than  the  South  Island  districts.  The  weakest 
district  is  Hawke's  Bay  with  one  pupil  teacher  to  135  adiUts. 
Omitting  the  districts  where  smaU  schools  not  having  nupil 
teachers  are  nmnerous,  the  strongest  in  adult  teachers  are  Otago 
(one  pupil  teacher  to  five  adults,  or  nearly  so) ;  Southland,  one  to 
3*6 ;  ana  North  Canterbunr,  one  to  3*35.  On  the  other  hand  the 
number  of  pupils  per  teacher  is  smaller  in  the  North  Island  than 
in  the  Soutn;  but,  remarks  the  Minister  in  his  report  for  1899, 
"  the  difference  is  not  enough  to  counterbalance  the  disadvantage 
of  having  too  many  pupil  teachers.  One  schoolvan*  infatot  s'chooli; 
has  only  two  adult  teachers  and  eleven  apprenti<5es.  It  is  difficult 
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(1)  Teachera' 
paUries. 


C8.)  Number 
of  oertifioa- 
ted  teachers. 


Teachers' 
certifieates. 


to  inlagine  on  what  grounds  such  an  arrangement  could  b6 
defended.  But  this  is  only  one  of  many  anomalies,  for  there  are 
in  New  Zealand  nearly  as  many  methoos  of  staffing  schools  as 
there  are  education  districts." 

The  total  of  all  salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  colony  at  the  end  of  1899  was  £357,834.  This  amoimt 
includes  the  salaries  of  pupil  teachers  and  sewing  mistresses,  as 
well  as  the  salaries  and  allowances  paid  to  adult  teachers.  The 
average  salary,  therefore,  per  teacher  (including  those  named) 
was  £93  15s.  5d.  This  amount  is  lower  by  14s.  5d.  than  the 
corresponding  amount  paid  in  December,  1898.  But  if  sewing 
mistresses  were  excludecl,  and  if  no  account  were  taken  of  house- 
allowances  paid  to  teachers  where  school  houses  are  not  provided, 
the  average  salary  for  all  teachers  woidd  appear  as  £96  14s.  3d. 
"  This,"  the  Minister  writes,  "  is  probably  a  truer  estimate  than 
the  first  figure."  He  adds  that  "  the  scales  of  salaries  current  in 
the  various  districts  present  an  even  greater  variety  than  the 
modes  of  staffing.  For  instance,  the  salary  payable  to  the  sole 
teacher  of  a  school  with  twenty  in  attendance,  varies  from  £70  to 
£115.  The  salaries  payable  to  the  head  teachers  of  schools  of 
600  range  from  £258  to  £375.  That  paid  to  the  first  assistant 
mistress  in  a  small  school  varies  from  £42  to  £85 ;  and  that  paid 
to  the  first  male  assistant  in  a  large  school  from  £175  to  £265. 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers  are  fixed  by  the  Boards,  each  of 
which  has  its  own  scale  of  payment.  The  amount  of  a  teacher's 
salary  depends  mainly  on  the  size  of  the  school  and  on  his 

Sosition  m  it  ;  also,  to  some  extent,  on  his  classification.  A 
welling  for  the  head  teacher  is  provided  at  about  two  schools  out 
of  three.  There  is  no  provision  for  the  superannuation  of 
teachers,  nor  do  they  become  entitled  to  pensions. 

The  total  number  of  adult  teachers  (exclusive  of  sewing 
mistresses)  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Colony  was 
2,592,  of  whom  2,345  were  holders  of  certificates;  seventeen 
others  had  passed  the  certificate  examination ;  sixty-four  had 
gained  a  partial  pass;  twenty-eight  had  failed;  ana  138  had 
never  been  examined  by  the  l5epartment.  Including  the  results 
of  the  examination  held  in  January,  1900,  the  total  number  of 
teachers  in  service  and  qualified  by  examination  was  2,510. 

Certificates  of  competency  are  issued  to  teachers  after  exami- 
nation held  by  the  Eaucation  Department,  or  on  proof  of  having 
passed  equivalent  examination,  conducted  by  some  sufficient  pubUc 
authority.  There  are  five  classes  of  teachers*  certificates,  of 
which  Class  E,  the  lowest,  indicates  the  possession  of  a  sound 
"  English  "  education  such  as  is  given  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  colony ;  while  Class  A,  the  highest,  is  reserved  for  university 
pn»duates  in  first-class  or  second-class  honours.  But  in  each  class 
there  are  five  divisions,  depending  on  efficiency,  andj  in  less  degree, 
on  seniority,  and  a  teacher's  rank  depends  equally  on  the  class, 
and  on  his  division  ;  so  that,  for  example,  the  certificates  of  A5, 
B4,  C3,  D2,  and  El  are  all  of  equal  rank 
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The  number  of  candidates  who  entered  for  the  examination  Examination 
for  teachers'  certificates  in  January,  1900,  was  632.  ^rtmcl^^tr* 

At  this  examination,  four  were  candidates  for  Class  C  (Uni-  J^,  ^  ^^ 
vereity  status  being  taken  into  account),  203  were  candidates 
for  the  whole  exammation  for  Class  D,  and  137,  having  been 
credited  with  "partial  success  "  for  Class  D,  came  up  to  complete 
their  examination ;  189  were  candidates  for  the  whole  examina- 
tion for  Class  E,  and  99  came  up  to  complete  the  examination 
for  that  class.  Among  these  632  candidates  were  172  candidates 
who  had  already  pass^  for  Class  E,  and  were  seeking  promotion 
to  Class  D ;  and  of  the  remainder — 460  in  number — 70  were 
teachers  in  the  service  of  the  Boards,  245  were  pupil-teachers, 
and  fifty-seven  were  normal-school  students  in  training ;  while 
thirty-six  were  persons  who  had  ceased  to  be  teachers,  pupil- 
teachers,  or  noimal  students,  and  fifty-two  had  never  sustained 
any  such  relation  to  the  public  schools. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  632  candidates,  190  "  passed  "(104  for  D, 
and  eighty-six  for  E),  and  146  achieved  "  partial  success  "  (seventy- 
nine  for  D,  and  sixty-seven  for  E),  while  284  failed  to  improve 
their  status.  Of  tne  candidates  that  achieved  "success"  or 
"  partial  success,"  twenty-one  had  previously  failed.  As  the 
result  of  the  examination,  148  new  certificates  were  issued  (sixty- 
two  for  Class  D,  and  eighty-six  for  Class  E),  and  forty  two 
certificates  of  Class  E  were  raised  to  Class  D. 

The  following  table  exhibits  some  of  these  statistics.  The 
normal  students  were  again  the  most  successful  class  of 
candidates : — 


Number 

of 
Candi- 
dates. 

Results  of  Examination. 

Status  before 
Examination. 

Pass 
forD. 

Pass 
forE. 

Pass  for 
E,  and 

Partial 

Pass 

forD. 

Partial 
Pass 
forD. 

Partial 
Pass 
forE. 

Total. 

Passed  before  forE... 

172 

42 

32 

— — 

74 

Not  passed  bef  ore- 

t 

Teachers   

70 

4 

14 

4 

1 

3 

26 

Pnidl  teachers     ... 

A 

246 

26 

62 

6 

10 

49 

161 

Normal  students... 

67 

19 

1 

2 

1      ^ 

6 

61 

Retired 

36 

13 

6 

1 

3» 

2 

24 

Outside  candidates 

62 

1 

4 

^i^W* 

10 

7 

22 

Totals 

633 

104 

86 

12 

79 

67 

348 

*  Includes  two  for  Class  C. 


The  detailed  reflations  for  teachers'  certificates  will  be  found 
in  Appendix  B.  below. 
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There  are  two  training  colleges  in  the  colony,  maintained 
one  by  the  North  Canterbury  Education  Board  at  Christchurch, 
and  tne  other  by  the  Otago  Board  at  Dunedin.  There  is  at  each 
of  these  towns  a  college  atfiliated  to  the  New  Zealand  University, 
and  the  boards  grant  exhibitions  to  matriculated  normal  students 
attending  college  lectures.  Exhibitions  of  £26,  £30,  and  £60  a 
year  for  one  or  for  two  years  are  granted  to  pupil-teachers  that 
have  served  their  full  term  and  passed  tneu:  examinations 
creditably.  A  student  that  has  not  oeen  a  pupil-teacher  must 
either  pay  fees  at  the  rate  of  £12  or  £20  a  year  for  tuition,  or 
must  give  a  bond  with  sureties  for  £100  to  teach  for  two  years  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  colony  after  leaving  the  college.  A 
similar  bond  is  required  of  exhibitioners.  Tne  regulations  in 
regard  to  normal  schools  are  printed  in  Api>endix  D.  below. 

The  Minister's  report  for  1900  contains  the  following  para- 
graph on  training  colleges : — 

-The  vote  of  £600  for  thp  training  of  teachers  was  divided  equally  between 
the  Normal  Schools  at  Christchurch  and  Dunedin.  These  are  at  present 
the  only  training  institutions  for  teachers  in  the  colony;  in  some  other 
districts  a  certain  de^e  of  provision  for  the  training  of  teachers  has  been 
made,  but,  owing  chiefly  to  want  of  funds,  it  is  not  such  as  can  be  con- 
sidered adequate.  Many  teachers  also  are  prepared  for  their  certificate  ex- 
amination by  private  tuition  ;  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  passing  of 
a  certificate  examination  is  a  very  small  part  of  what  should  be  required, 
even  when  superimposed  upon  a  pupil -teiacher  course,  and  it  by  no  meaos 
necessarily  produces  a  trained  teacher.  It  will  become  a  question  for  con- 
sideration m  the  near  future  whether  definite  training  for  all  teachers 
should  not  be  provided  by  the  State.  In  the  ca$e  of  the  four  large  centres 
it  will  be  possible  to  co-ordinate  this  with  the  work  of  the  ifniversity 
Colleges  :  at  the  smaller  centres  those  who  cannot,  by  scHolarships  or  other- 
wise, find  admittance  to  the  four  chief  Normal  Schools  should  likewise 
have  the  opportunity  by  means  of  classes,  of  undergoing  a  regular  course 
of  training. 

Teachers  have  legal  right  of  appeal  to  a  "  Teachers'  Covurt  of 
Appeal,"  which  is  constituted  oy  Act  of  Parliament  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  and  determining  appeals  against  dismissal  or 
suspension.  For  the  purpose  of  each  appeal  as  it  arises,  the 
Court  consists  of  three  persons,  viz. : — 

(1.)  Such  Stipendiary  Magistrate  in  the  district  wherein 
the  appellant  teacher  was  employed  at  the  time  of  his  dismissal 
as  the  Minister  appoints; 

(2.)  One  person  of  either  sex  to  be  nominated  in  a  prescribed 
manner  by  a  teachers*  corporation  in  the  said  district ;  and 

(3.)  One  such  person  to  be  similarly  appointed  by  the 
respondent  Board  which  dismissed  or  suspended  the  appellant 
teacher. 

Of  this  Court  of  three  persons  the  stipendiary  magistrate  is 
chairman,  with  a  casting  vote  in  the  case  of  equality  of  voting. 

The  appellant  may  himself  appear,  or  may  be  represented  bv 
some  person  on  his  behalf;  ana  the,  Board^as  respondent,  shaD 
be  represented  by  its  Chairman  or  some  other  person  appointed 
by  the  Board,  but  no  solicitors  or  coimsel  shall  appear  or  be 
heard. 
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It  is  provided  that  the  Court  (1)  may  waive  any  technical 
error  or  defect  in  the  proceedings ;  (2)  may  adjourn  its  sittings 
from  time  to  time ;  (3)  shall  take  evidence  on  oath,  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  any  member  of  the  Court ;  (4)  shall  not  be  bound 
by  the  strict  rules  of  evidence ;  (5)  shall  conduct  its  proceedings 
in  public  or  (with  the  consent  of  both  parties)  in  private ;  and 
(6)  shall  hear  and  determine  the  appeal  according  to  equity  and 
good  conscience. 

The  decision  of  the  Court  has  to  be  in  writing,  signed  by 
the  Chairman,  and  a  copy  thereof  is  given  to  each  of  the  parties, 
and  is  also  forwarded  to  the  Minister.  The  decision  of  the 
Court  is  final  and  binding  on  both  parties.  If  by  such  decision 
it  appears  that  the  appeUant  has  been  wrongfully  dismissed  or 
suspended,  it  is  provided  that  he  shall,  if  the  Court  so  orders,  be 
entitled  to  be  reinstated,  or,  at  the  option  of  the  Board,  to  be 
appointed  to  a  similar  position  in  anotner  school,  and  shall  also, 
it  the  Court  so  orders,  be  entitled  to  receive  such  reasonable 
compensation  for  loss  of  salary  as  the  Court  directs.  Such 
compensation  shall  in  no  case  exceed  a  continuance  of  his  salary 
from  the  date  of  his  suspension  or  dismissal  imtil  the  date  of 
his  reinstatement  or  appomtment  as  aforesaid. 

The  Court  may  award  costs,  fix  the  amoimt  thereof  and  direct 
\ff  and  to  whom  they  shall  be  paid  and  in  what  proportions. 
In  such  costs  are  included  witnesses'  expenses  and  the  actual 
expeni^s  incurred  by  or  on  ^behalf  of  the  Court  and  its  mem- 
bers in  holding  the  sittings  of  the  Court.  All  costs  awarded 
against  the  appellant  are  payable  by  the  corporation  nominating 
tne  member  oi  the  Court  as  aforesaid,  and,  when  so  paid,  may 
be  recovered  by  such  corporation  from  the  appellant. 

The  text  of  the  Public  School  Teachers*  Incorporation  and 
Courts  of  Appeal  Act,  1895,  with  the  regulations  framed  under 
the  Act,  and  its  amendment  in  1897,  will  be  found  in  Appendix 
F.  below. 

Pupil  teachers  form  part  of  the  staff  in  all  but  the  veiy  pnpu 
smallest  schools.  They  receive  instruction  in  the  subjects  of  the  teachers. 
Class  E  and  Class  D  certificate  examinations  from  the  head 
teacher  of  the  school  out  of  school  hours.  The  term  of 
apprenticeship  is  usually  five  years,  of  which  two  may  be  remitted 
to  successful  candidates  at  the  class  D  or  matricidation  examina- 
tions. Pupil  teachers  are  expected  to  sit  for  their  certificate 
examinations  in  their  fifth  year  at  latest.  Their  remuneration 
ranges  from  about  £20  to  about  £50  a  ^ear.  The  r^ulations  in 
r^ard  to  pupil  teachers  will  be  found  m  Appendix  C.  below. 

The   public  elementaiy   schools  are   open   to   aU   children  Limits  of 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  and  attendance  i^  com-  oompulsory 
pulsoiy  from  seven  to  thirteen.     It  is  left  to  the  discretion  *^*»ndance. 
of  each  school  committee  to  enforce  in  its  own  district  the 
compulsory   clauses    of   the  Act.     The  instruction  is  entirely  Arrange- 
s^cmar,    though    religious   instruction   may   with  the  consent  mcntsfor 
of   the    committee    6b   given  in   the  school    building  out    of  jj^j^^n^ 
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Course  of        school  hours.    The  subjects  of  instruction  are  reading,  writing, 
study  in  arithmetic,    English    grammar    and    composition,    geography, 

Icho^,  history,  object  lessons  and  elementary  science,  drawing,  vocal 

music,  and,  for  girls,  needlework  and  domestic  economy.  Mili- 
tary drill  for  boys  is  prescribed  by  the  Act ;  and  physical  training 
is  given  to  both  boys  and  girls  wherever  efficient  mstructot^  are 
available.  Under  the  Act  passed  in  1895  any  Education  Board 
may  order  elementary  manual  training  to  be  included  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  instruction  at  any  piibUc  school  in  its  district 
The  syllabus  of  pass  subjects,  cfass  subjects,  and  additional 
subjects  will  be  found  in  Appendix  A.  below. 

The  new  ^^  January  1st,  1900,  there  came  into  force  new  regulations 

re;4ulation8      on  the  subject  of  inspection  of  elementary  schools  in  the  Colony. 
for  the  f  |j^  promulgation  ot  these  new  rules  may  be  r^arded  as  an 

an*rexamina-  event  of  great  importance  in  the  educational  history  ot  New 
lion  of  Zealand.     The  full  text  of  the  new  regulations  will  be  found  in 

schools,  1900.  Appendix  A.  below,  wherein  the  text  of  the  cancelled  r^ulations 

is  sAso  printed  in  order  to  facilitate  comparison  between  the  two 
systems.  As  the  question  of  school  inspection  is  engaging  the 
thoughts  of  students  of  education  in  many  parts  of  the  wond,  it 
has  been  thought  desirable  to  enter  in  this  report  into  some  detail 
in  regard  to  the  important  change  recently  introduced  in  the 
schools  of  the  Colony. 

The  following  passage  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Minister 
of  Education,  dated  August  30th,  1900  :— 

The  New  Regitlations  fob  the  lysPEcrioy  and  Examination  of 

Schools. 

For  some  years  the  question  of  the  revision  of  the  regulations  for  thr 
inspection  of  public  schooLs  has  been  much  discussed  by  prominent  educa- 
tionists throughout  the  colony,  particularly  in  re^d  to  the  desirabilitv  of 
giving  head-teachers  a  greater  amount  of  freedom  m  the  classification  of  tneir 
pupils, of  abolishing  the  individual  standard  pass, and  of  transfening  the  work 
of  the  detailed  examination  of  the  pupils  of  the  schools  from  the  Insi^ectors 
to  the  head-teachere.  There  appeared  to  be  a  very  pronounced  opinion  on 
the  part  of  Educational  Boards,  School  Committees,  Inspectors  of  Schools, 
Teachers,  and  others  in  favour  of  a  modification  ot  the  regulations 
^nerally,  although  not  quite  unanimously^  in  the  direction  of  the  changes 
indicate<l.  This  feeling  undoubtedly  received  considerable  stimulus  from 
the  success  that  had  attended  similar  reforms  in  Great  Britain. 

The  question  of  the  revision  of  the  standard  regulations  was  tbejprincipal 
subject  of  discussion  at  the  Education  Conference  held  in  Welhngtoki  in 
July,  1899,  when  there  were  represented  nine  out  of  thirteen  Educatioti 
Boards,  the  Inspectors  of  Schools  under  the  same  Boards,  and  the  variouB 
branches  of  the  New  Zealand  Educational  Institute.  The  reaolutioiu 
carried  at  that  Conference,  although  not  altogether  consistent  with  (me 
another,  afforded,  with  the  discussions  that  took  place  upon  them,  a  fairly 
good  idckg.  of  the  opinions  of  those  with  whom  rests  the  actual  y9ork  <» 
carrying  out  the  Education  Act 

I)raft  copies  of  the  new  regulations  were  sent  to  Eciucation  BQard& 
School  Committees,  Inspectors  of  Schools,  and  Educational  Institutet,  ana< 
sufirgpfitions  were  invited.    After  due  consideration  of  these  stiggestions, 
and  the  introduction  of  slight  modifications  in  aooordance  therWifih,  the 
regulations  were  gazt^tted  on  the  16th  of  Decembeii  1899,  and  came  in^ 
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force  on  the  lat  January,  1900.    It  may  be  as  well  to  sum  ui»  here  the 
chief  points  in  respect  of  which  the  new  regulations  differ  from  the  old. 

(1.)  The  principal  teacher  of  a  school  has  *'  Full  discretion  to  arrange  his 
pupils  in  different  classes  for  xlifferent  subjects  according  to  their  aoility 
and  proficiency  with  resi>ect  to  the  several  subjects,"  ..."  Provided 
that  any  pupil  must  be  placed  in  the  same  class  for  all  the  English  ^»ass- 
subjects— namely,  reading,  .spelling  and  dictation,  writing  and  composition." 
The  condition  that  practically  prevented  this  from  being  acted  upon  before 
— namely,  that  a  pupil  mast  be  i>resented  in  a  standard  higher  than  that 
alreaily  passed — is  now  i*emoved,  and  every  [mpil  examined  by  the  Inspector 
is  to  be  examined  in  the  class  in  which  he  has  been  taught.  Teachers  have, 
therefore,  now,  to  a  very  large  extent,  freedom  in  i-ogard  to  the  claHsitica- 
tion  of  their  pupils.  It  will  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  teacher  who  has 
taught  a  child  throughout  the  year,  who  has  watched  his  progress,  and 
knows  his  strong  points  and  his  weak  points,  is  the  proper  person  to  deter- 
mine the  classes  in  which  he  shall  ne  placed.  Fear  has,  indeed,  been 
expressed  that  teachers  may,  in  acquiring  this  liberty,  l>e  exposed  to  fresh 
anxieties  by  reason  of  pre<*sure  on  the  jwirt  of  i>arents  or  other  interested 
pel  sons  for  the  promotion  of  children  who  have  not  shown  that  they 
deserve  it ;  but  it  may  surely  l>e  hoi)ed  that  a  wise  firmness  on  the  part  of 
teachers,  aided  by  the  support,  if  necessary,  of  Ins))ectors  and  School 
Committees,  and  especially  fjy  a  healthy  public  opinion,  will  be  sufiicient 
to  keep  this  danger  within  narrow  limits.  One  important  fact  that  apitears 
to  have  been  overlooked  by  some  is  that  the  teacher  may  be  guided  in  his 
classification  bv  all  that  he  knows  of  the  children's  ability  and  proficiency, 
and  not  merely  by  the  results  of  one  examination  in  the  year.  Children 
who  make  more  than  average  progress  may  be  moved  up  more  quickly, 
and  those  who  are  slower  may  spend  a  longer  time  in  the  several  classes 
than  the  average  child  is  expected  to  spend.  The  removal  of  the  supposed 
necessity  for  hurrying  all  pupils  through  the  same  compulsory  amount  of 
work  in  the  same  time  shoiild  give  considerable  i*elief  to  the  conscientious 
teacher,  and  leave  him  free  to  teach,  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  word.* 

(2.^  In  deference  to  the  feeling  of  the  majority  of  the  delegates  present 
at  the  Education  Conference,  the  individual  standard  pass,  in  a  modified 
form,  has  been  retained ;  the  examination  on  which  passes  in  standards 
are  betsed  and  standard  certificates  are  granted  is  to  be  neld  once  a  year — 
in  general,  for  classes  Standard  I.  to  Standard  V.  by  the  head  teacher,  and 
for  Standard  VI.  by  the  Inspector.  It  may  emphasize  what  has  been  said 
above .  to  point  out  definitely  that  this  annual  examination  is  not  an 
examination  for  the  pur]>ose  of  classification,  but  for  that  of  assigning 
certificates  ;  the  classincation  will  not  depend  solely  upon  the  examination, 
although  the  knowledge  gained  thereby  will  be,  of  course,  one  of  the  chief 
elements  to  guide  the  teacher  in  classifying  his  pupils. 

The  head-teacher's  examination  has  probably  existed  in  most  schools  as 
a  kind  of  preliminary  practice  for  the  Inspector's  annual  examination ;  the 
only  difference  will  be  that  it  will  in  some-  cases  be  now  somewhat  more 
precise  in  character  than  it  was  before. 

The  Inspector's  annual  examination  will  not  in  general  be  a  detailed 

examination  of  all  the  pupils  (except  those  of  Standard  VI.,  or  of  candidates 

for  exemption  certificates),  but  will  be  such  as  will  suffice  to  enable  him 

.  to  take  a  broad  view  of  the  general  efficiency  of  the  instruction  given  in 

the  school. 

(SO  At  the  same  time,  to  guard  against  the  occasional  dan^r  of  marked 
ineflSciency  in  the  teacmng  of  a  school  or  of  a  class.  Regulation  6  gives  the 
Inspector  power  to  examine  all  the  pupils,  and  to  direct  that  his  results 
shall  be  those  on  which  standard  certificates  are  to  be  granted.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  an  inspector  who  so  desires  it  from  making  the  excep- 
tion the  rule,  and  examining  all  schools  in  detail  accordingly ;  but  such  is 
by  no  means  the  intention  of  the  regulation,  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped 
that  those  who  are  not  already  converted  by  the  example  of  Great  Britain, 
referred  to  above,  may  yet  come  to  see  that  the  atmosphere  of  libert)'  is  the 
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only  one  in  which  true  teaching  can  thrive,  and  may  give  the  new  system 
a  fair  trial.  One  of  the  greatest  of  its  advantages  will  certainly  be  that 
Inspectors  will  be  more  free  to  devote  their  attention  as  experts  to  the 
wider  issues  of  school  work  and  organization,  that  they  will  have  time  to 
visit  more  frequently  schools  that  need  their  help,  and  to  assist  teachers 
in  the  improvement  of  the  methods  of  instruction  and  of  the  manas^ent 
of  their  schools.  The  work  of  the  Inspector,  in  short,  will  be  guouiiaUve 
rather  than  quantitative  ;  he  will  influence  the  character  of  the  teaching 
instil  of  attemDting  to  measure  the  amount  of  knowledge  possessed  by 
each  individual  child. 

The  remaining  features  of  the  new  regulations  may  be  summed  up 
briefly :  The  standard  of  exemption,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  all 
concerned,  has  been  raised  to  the  Fifth  Standard;  handwork,  which 
under  the  Manual  and  Technical  Elementarv  Instruction  Act  of  1895 
might  be  introduced  into  any  public  school,  mav  now  be  substituted 
for  certain  other  subjects,  and  therefore  may  be  introduced  into  a 
school  without  increasing  the  burden  laid  upon  the  children  and  their 
teachers. 

Except  in  respect  of  this  change  and  of  the  transference  of  some  of  the 
subjects  from  the  pass-group  to  tne  class-group,  no  change  has  been  made 
in  tne  requirements  of  the  syllabus,  as  it  was  considered  that  time  should 
be  allowed  to  gauge  the  effect  of  the  degree  of  freedom  afforded  by  the 
new  regulations.  Undoubtedi^,  however,  especially  in  smaller  schools, 
the  number  of  compulsory  subjects  is  sucli  as  to  affect  prejudicially  the 
quality  of  the  instruction,  and  relief  might  be  with  advantage  granted 
to  both  teachers  and  taught.  The  syllabus  of  some  of  the  subjects, 
moreover,  requires  revision  in  the  light  of  recent  experience  and  of  current 
ideas.  ' , 

It  has  been  thought  well  to  postpone  consideration  of  the  syllabus  until 
after  the  conference  of  Inspectors  which  it  is  proposed  to  hold  in  Wellington 
about  the  end  of  January,  1901. 

In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  the  recent  change  in  the 
rules  for  inspection,  the  following  extracts  from  the  reports  of 
inspectors  of  schools  for  various  oistricts,  published  by  the  New 
Zealand  Government  in  1900,  will  be  read  with  interest 

Mr.  D.  Petrie,  Chief  Inspector  to  the  Auckland  Board  of 
Education,  wrote  as  follows  m  March,  1900 : — 

As  the  past  year  proves  to  be  the  last  of  the  old  educational  r^imey  I 
may  take  a  cursory  glance  at  its  merits  and  defects.  The  standard-pass 
system  as  heretofore  or^nised  certainly  secured  a  very  considerable 
measure  of  accuracy  and  thoroughness  of  instruction  all  round.  It 
encouraged  teachers  to  do  their  best  to  advance  the  duller  scholars,  and 
kept  up  a  very  fair  average  of  attainments  throughout  every  class  of  every 
school.  These  are  all  good  ends  in  their  way.  The  svstem  had^  however, 
grave  inherent  defects.  It  tended  to  foster  a  meciianical  spirit  in  the 
teaching,  by  making  teachers  and  pupils  think  more  of  passing  an 
examination,  of  attaining  a  medium,  average  of  proficiency,  than  of  the 
mental  training  and  discipline  to  be  gained  by  the  teaching  processes 
applied.  It  tended  to  concentrate  effort  and  attention  in  the  backward  or 
irregular  pupils,  to  the  comparative  n^lect  of  the  brighter  spirits,  whose 
training  might  easily  have  reached  a  higher  pitch  under  more  genial  con- 
ditions. It  also  created  a  period  of  forced  study,  of  stress  and  strain,  during 
the  few  months  preceding  the  examinations,  that  was  at  once  hurtful  to  true 
education,  and  undoubtedly  lent  colour  to  the  outcry  against  "cram."  To  pupils 
the  s^^stem  was  in  some  respects  unfair,  for  it  gave  an  importance  and  finality 
to  a  single  examination  that  could  not  be  warranted,  and  above  all  created 
a  grossly  exaggerated  distinction  between  the  merits  of  pupils  who  passed 
and  those  who  failed.  For  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  great 
migonty  of  those  who  failed  at  the  standard  examinations  were  not  greatly 
inferior  in  attainments  to  many  of  those  who  passed.  I  am  glad  that  the 
standard-pass  system  has  now  been  so  greatly  curtailed,  and  may  take  to 
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rnvself  some  credit  for  having  been  the  first  to  advocate  this  change. 
When  the  Hon.  T.  W.  Hislop  was  Minister  of  Education,  1  brought  tne 
objections  to  the  standard-pass  system  under  his  notice  as  forciUy  as  I 
could,  and  at  the  first  conference  of  Inspectors  I  took  ineffective  action  in 
the  direction  of  a  change.  In  recent  years  I  said  little  on  the  subject 
because  I  felt  it  to  be  discourteous  for  Inspectors  to  be  continually 
opposing  the  settled,  thouj^  (as  I  believed)  the  mistaken,  policy  of  the 
Education  Department.  The  battle  had  to  be  fought  out  by  others,  whose 
action  was  less  open  to  misunderstanding. 

Time  and  experience  will  tell  how  far  the  new  arrangements  are  suitable, 
and  likely  to  foster  a  true  spirit  of  education  in  the  public  schools.  Their 
success  will  depend  more  tnan  ever  on  the  ability,  skill,  and  fidelity  of 
head  teachers,  and  I  trust  the^  will  as  a  body  rise  to  the  height  of  tneir 
enhanced  responsibilities.  It  is.  however,  clear  that  the  evils  of  the  old 
standard-pass  system  have  not  oeen  removed,  they  have  only  been  miti- 
gated. So  long  as  the  passine  of  the  standards  depended  on  an  Inspector's 
examination^  it  had  to  depend  on  the  application  of  a  single  test  with  all  its 
uncertain  issues,  for  he  could  not  possibly  examine  each  school  two  or 
three  times  a  year.  But  as  soon  as  the  determination  of  passes  in 
Standards  I.  to  V.  is  intrusted  to  head  teachers,  there  is  no  longer  any 
reason  why  the  passing  of  these  standards  should  de})end  on  the  issue  of  a 
single  examination.  It  would  surely  have  been  wiser  to  make  all  pro- 
motions depend  on  the  results  of  a  series  of  periodical— say,  quarterly — 
examinations.  This  course  would  get  rid  of  afl  the  objectionable  features 
of  the  old  standard-  pass  system.  The  element  of  accident  or  chance  would 
be  eliminated  as  far  as  practicable,  the  period  of  stress  and  strain  and  the 
encouragement  to  cramming  would  be  removed,  and  both  pupils  and 
teachers  would  be  encouraged  to  show  equal  application  and  steady 
earnest  work  throu^out  the  year.  It  mav  be  against  the  letter  of  the 
new  regulations  for  head  teachers  to  take  account  of  their  periodic 
examinations  in  determining  passes  in  standards  and  promotions,  but  it 
seems  in  accordance  with  tJ^eir  spirit^  and  I  hope  head  teachers  will  not 
fail  to  take  account  in  this  connection  of  the  year's  work,  as  far  as  it  is 
availal>le. 

The  safeguards  for  securing  efficient  teaching  under  the  new  regime 
seem  to  me  sufficient  and  the  future  of  elementary  education  in  the  colony 
need  not  wear  any  otner  aspect  than  a  hopeful  one. 

Mr.  W.  Hill,  Inspector  of  Schools  at  Napier,  referred  to  the 
subject  in  his  report  on  the  progress  of  education  in  Hawke's 
Bay,  under  dateTebruarj  8th,  1900: — 

The  jear  under  notice  closes  the  S3rstem  of  examination  that  has  been  in 
force  since  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act.  In  future  the  Inspectors  and 
teachers  will  occupy  widely  different  positions  in  relation  to  standard 
examinations.  The  needless  detail  will  disappear  from  the  Inspector's 
purview,  and  up  to  and  including  Standard  \ .  the  princiiiol  teacher  will 
nave  the  right  to  pass  his  own  pupils,  subject  to  a  controlling  veto  by  an 
Inspector,  It  would  be  premature  to  remark  upon  this  new  system  of 
examination.  Some  four  or  five  years  have  gone  by  since  the  privilege  was 
conceded  for  the  examination  of  Standards  L  and  II.  by  principal  teachers. 
Under  careful  regulation  the  plan  has  worked  satisfactorily,  and,  so  long  as 
care  is  taken  to  maintain  the  same  average  standard  in  the  schools 
throughout  each  educational  district,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  plan 
should  not  be  observed  for  the  higher  standards.  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  the  mote  has  been  the  end  of  our  past  examinations,  whilst  the  beam 
has  been  left  unheeded  ;  by  this  I  mean  that  more  heed  has  been  paid  to 
a  defect  in  the  case  of  separate  pupils,  whilst  the  methods  of  instruction 
and  the  dovetailing  of  plan  throughout  the  standard  course  have  been 
almost  wholl}r  neglected.  Considering  that  the  schools  are  subject  to  so 
much  supervision,  it  is  surprising  to  find  such  a  variety  of  plans  and 
methods  of  instruction  even  in  tne  same  school  where  more  than  one 
teacher  is  engaged,  and  children  passing  from  class  to  class,  not  to  mention 
from  school  to  school,  are  placed  under  quite  different  methods  in  the 
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preparation  of  school  work.  One  often  hears  remarks  about  the 
backwardne88  of  children  when  admitted  from  other  schools,  but  tiie  fault 
rests  more  With  the  differences  of  system  tmder  which  the  pupils  have 
been  instructed.  Even  in  subjects  like  arithmetic  and  history  tne  methods 
in  schools  are  so  diverse  that  pupils  are  too  often  blamed  on  account  of 
defects  of  plan  which  are  permitted  bjr  principal  teacheiB,  who  fail  to 
realise  that  they  themselves  are  responsible  by  their  omitting  to  see  that 
plans  and  methods  are  dovetailed  from  class  to  class  and  from  standard  to 
standard.  The  modified  regulations  will  enable  much  more  attention  to  be 
paid  to  the  higher  aspects  of  school  training  and  preparation  than  has  been 
possible  hitherto,  and  if  they  lead  teachers  to  take  a  wider  view  of  their 
duties  in  relation  to  school  life  and  its  effect  u|)on  the  future  of  the  country 
a  great  good  will  have  been  accomplished.  It  is  assumed  that  those  who 
are  entrusted  with  so  much  responsibility  have  acquired  the  art  of  their 

frofession,  and  are  capable  of  carrying  that  art  into  the  work  of  a  school, 
have  no  intention  of  naming  schools  by  preference,  but  there  are 
teachers  under  the  Board  who  toKe  the  widest  view  of  traming  and  give  as 
much  heed  to  manners,  forms  of  cx>urtesy,  and  rig^ht  conduct  among  the 
pupils  as  they  do  to  the  preparaticm  of  school  subjects.  There  character 
comes  to  the  front,  and  teachers  who  aim  to  bring  the  several  aspects  of 
school  training  into  one  harmonious  ^hole,  by  making  character  the  end  of 
education,  fulfil  the  highest  duties  as  teachers  of  the  young. 

Mr.  John  Smith,  laspector  of  Schools  for  the  Marlborough 
District,  reported  as  follows  : — 

I  view  with  much  hopeful  anticipation  such  of  the  recent  alterations  in 
the  I'egulations  for  the  inspection  and  examination  of  schools  as  will 
enable  the  teacher  to  give  some  consideration  to  the  natural  capabilities 
and  recjuirements  of  his  various  scholars,  and  to  classifv  them  in  accordance 
therewith.  How  far  the  welfare  of  the  scholars  and  the  comfort  of  the 
teachers  will  be  promoted  by  the  other  important  alteration— i.e.,  the  examin- 
ation of  their  own  scholars  by  the  teachers— time  alone  will  show.  The  latter 
change  is  not  generally  regarded  by  the  teachers  of  this  district  as  a 
welcome  one,  especially  by  those  in  charge  of  the  smaller  schools.  The 
most  important  change  made  is  that  which  ^veshead  teachers  the  power  to 
classify  their  scholars,  not  according  to  a  ngid  rule,  but  so  as  to  suit  tJieir 
varying  capacities.  In  judicious  hands  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
will  prove  eminently  advantageous  to  the  scholars  themselves,  though 
adding  materially  to  the  difficultieH  and  responsibilities  of  the  teachers. 
The  privilege  thus  granted  to  them  also  removes  one  of  the  most  genentllv 
recognised  faults  of  the  standard  system— /.c,  the  vain  attempt  to  force  all 
varieties  and  degrees  of  ment^vl  calibre  through  precisely  the  same  rigid 
groove  in  the  same  time— a  feat  which,  if  ever  accomplished,  can  only  be 
by  means  of  a  process  which  has  been  stamped  with  the  obnoxious  epithet 
of  "  cram,"  a  much  misused  term,  however,  when  indiscriminately  applied 
to  the  work  of  all  our  teachers.  Another  most  important  change,  auod 
one  that  will  perhaps  give  rise  to  much  trouble  and  annoyance  to  a  certain 
class  of  teachers  in  some  localities,  is  that  which  confers  ui>on  them  the 
power  of  examining  for  a  pass  all  the  standards  except  the  sixth.  If  the 
teacher  is  thoroughly  conscientious  in  the  performance  of  this  duty  he 
will  inevitably  give  offence  to  that  numerous  class  of  parents  who  beueve 
that  their  own  geese  are  swans  of  the  most  resplendent  pluma^  and  are 
quite  impervious  to  any  argument  based  on  a  deficiency  of  mtellect  in 
their  offspring.  I  have  known  cases  >fhere  the  parents  of  children 
afflicted  with  a  weakness  of  intellect  amounting  almost  to  idiocy  have 
loudly  condemned  the  teacher  for  partiality,  or  even  lor  incompetency, 
because  the  said  children  failed  when  the  rest  of  the  class  passed. 
Hitherto  the  teacher  has  possessed  an  invaluable  panacea  for  such 
comolaints  in  the  power  (not,  however,  very  frequently  exercised),  of 
attributing  the  failures  of  his  scholars  to  the  overstrictness  of  the 
examination,  and  has  thus  shared  the  burthen  with  if  he  has  not  trans- 
ferred it  entirely  to  the  shoulders  of  the  Inspector.  As  regards  the 
thoroughness  of  the  examinations  under  the  new  conditions,  if  I  am  to 
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judge  by  my  experience  of  the  examinations  of  Standards  I.  and  II.  by 
the  teachers  dunng  the  past  few  years,  I  can  have  no  misgivings.  The 
tests  employed  by  the  teachers  in  the  examinations  of  these  two  standards 
have  in  all  cases  fully  equalled,  and  in  many  far  exceeded,  in  diflScultj^ 
those  that  I  should  have  placed  before  the  same  classes  ;  and,  as  I 
proDOse  to  require  the  tests  set  in  all  classes  to  be  presented  to  me.  any 
weakness  in  thb  direction  would  be  at  once  apparent,  and  could  be 
immediately  rectified  under  Clause  6  of  the  Regulations.  The  effect  of 
these  alterations  upon  the  work  of  the  Inspector  will  not  be  very 
appreciable.  Having  still  to  examine  Standard  YI.,  as  well  as  a  fair 
proportion  t)f  the  scholars  in  every  class,  there  will  be  very  little  time 
saved  inside  the  schools,  though  he  will  be  freed 'from  a  large  portion  of 
the  dnidgery  of  examining  the  written  work  of  the  scholars — a  business 
which  has  hitheito,  at  the  larger  schools,  occupied  him  far  into  the  night 
after  the  exe^nination,  and  at  the  largest  even  longer.  I  do  not  think  it 
will  be  advisable,  either  in  the  interests  of  scholars  or  of  teachers  at  the 
househc^d  and  smaller  aided  schools,  to  depart  greatly  from  the  method  of 
examination  hitherto  foUowed,  and  in  such  cases  I  intend  to  examine  the 
upper  standards  myself.  In  dealing  with  the  other  schools  my  action  will 
be  influenced  hy  my  knowled^  of  their  past  progress  and  efficiency,  aided 
by  the  observations  made  dunng  my  visit  of  inspection. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Morton,  Inspector  of  Schools  in  the  Westland 
District,  wrote  as  follows : — 

The  work  of  the  ensuing  year  will  have  special  interest  owing  to  the 
new  conditions  under  which  it  will  be  carried  on.  In  the  large  schools  of 
the  Colony  the  change  will  be  very  welcome  to  both  teachers  and 
Inspectors.  The  former  will  possess  greater  control  in  regard  to  irregu- 
luarity  of  attendance  and  to  the  effect  of  very  backward  pupils  on  the 
various  classes,  which  will  become  more  homogeneous.  Tne  Inspectors 
will  be  spared  time  and  ener^  for  more  important  duties.  In  smaller 
schools,  to6,  where  the  responsibility  of  the  promotions  of  pupUs  will  fall 
to  a  larger  extent  on  the  Inspector,  more  freedom  is  allowed  under  the 
new  regulations.  It  will  be  possible^  in  cases  of  irregular  attendance 
and  backwardness  in  one  or  more  subjects,  to  arrange  tnat  the  work  of 
other  pupils  shall  not  be  retarded  by  the  necessity,  formerly  existing, 
of  presenting  every  pupil  in  the  standard  succeeding  the  one  already 
passed. 

While  these  valuable  benefits  exist,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  most 
cases  where  a  school  is  in  charge  of  a  sole  teacher,  and  occasionally  even 
in  others,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Inspector  to  assume  the  responsibility, 
granted  by  one  of  the  reflations,  of  the  proiuotion  of  the  pupils.  In 
such  schools  the  danger  is  always  present  that  teachers  will  allow 
parental  influence  to  induce  them  to  promote  pupils  unduly.  Those  in 
charge  of  the  aided  and  other  small  scnools  have  frequently  had,  before 
appointment,  no  training  whatever,  and  their  attainments  are  confined 
to  a  pass  in  the  Sixth  Standard.  It  is  therefore  very  advisable  to  allow 
the  passing  of  the  scholars  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Inspector 
Indeed,  as  in  this  district  the  schools  are  mostly  small,  the  system  of 
testing  individually  the  progress  of  the  pupils  will  be  modified  to  a  very 
small  extent. 

Messrs.  Wood,  Anderson  and  Ritchie,  Inspectors  of  Schools 
for  the  North  Canterbury  District,  wrote  as  follows : — 

The  most  interesting  and  important  feature  of  the  year  has  undoubtedly 
been  the  issue,  after  a  considerable  amount  of  discussion,  of  amended 
regulations  to  come  into  force  immediately.  On  a  number  of  the  topics 
involved  we  have  already  expressed  opinions  pretty  fully,  and  it  is  there- 
fore scarcely  necessary  here  to  do  more  than  review  the  prospective 
changes  in  their  relation  to  the  Inspector's  duties,  and  in  one  or  two  other 
closely-related  aspect .«.  For  sr  me  years  past  the  Home  authorities  have 
been  gradually  substituting  inspection  for  examination  in  judging  the 
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efficiency  of  ftchools,  and  the  change  has  been  received  with  a  chorus  of 
congratulation  broken  only  by  a  few  solitary  voices  of  warning.  Inspec- 
tion as  understood,  however,  in  English  schools  at  present  is  hedf^ea  in 
with  elaborate  precautions  which  our  form  of  control  would  find  difficul 
of  enforcement  in  New  Zealand,  and  one  vastly  important  consideration  is 
ever  present — that  in  England  the  payments  from  the  public  funds,  made 
to  the  school  managers  for  the  purposes  of  the  school,  vary  with  the  degree 
of  efficiency,  and  may  be  withdrawn  altogether  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances. Nothing  like  this  power  of  the  purse  exists  in  New  Zealand,  and 
the  greatest  caution  has  therefore  to  be  exercised  in  any  attempt  to 
transplant  arrangements  which  have  met  with  approval  under  widely 
different  conditions.  We  are  ourselves  of  opinion  tnat,  whatever  be  the 
ultimate  form  of  an  Inspector's  duties,  inspection  pure  and  simple  can 
never  prove  sufficient,  and  we  fully  expect  that  a  few  years  more  will  see 
an  English  reaction  in  favour  of  a  greater  element  of  examination  than  is 
now  the  practice.  The  Inspector,  especially  when  he  takes  the  form  of  an 
examiner,  we  all  know  is  a  nuisance,  and  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  any 
place  will  be  fo^nd  for  him  in  the  general  scheme  of  things  in  the  happy 
millennial  days,  but  in  the  meantime  he  is  necessary,  and  necessary  not 
only  as  the  observer  and  reporter  of  the  ordinary  course  of  school  work, 
but  as  the  inquirer  by  means  of  special  tests  into  the  mental  progress 
made  bv  the  pupils  under  the  teachers'  instruction.  It  does  not  by  any 
means  follow,  nowever,  that  the  Inspector  as  an  examiner  should  conceive 
it  his  duty  to  ascertain  and  record,  with  a  view  to  promotion,  the 
individual  proficiency  of  every  child  subject  to  his  inspection.  That  is  the 
conception  that  has  for  many  years  determined  the  practice  in  New 
Zealand,  and  it  may  be  a  surprise  to  some  people  to  learn  that  such  an 
undertaking  belongs  properly  to  the  head  teachers  of  the  schools  them- 
selves, and  forms  no  part  of  an  Inspector's  legitimate  function.  The 
conception  has  had,  however,  advantages  as  well  as  disadvantages,  and  if 
it  is  a  wrong  one,  the  Inspector  has  probably  been  as  great  a  sufferer  as  any 
person  concerned.  In  future  the  head  teachers  will  exercise  this,  their 
proper  function,  vdih  certain  precautions  which  we  think  are  wisely 
provided,  and  the  Inspectors,  while  not  exempt  from  the  obligation  of 
examination  in  the  formation  of  judgments,  will  save,  in  the  larger  schools 
at  least,  a  certain  amount  of  time  and  labour  whicn  might  profitably  be 
otherwise  bestowed. 

It  is  this  alteration  in  the  respective  duties  of  Inspector  and  head  maste? 
that  has  probably  been  most  prominent  hitherto  in  the  minds  of  teachers 
when  they  have  urged  a  claim  for  "freedom  of  classification"  ;  but  the 
expression  has  also  been  used  in  an  authoritative  way  to  summarise,  with 
a  somewhat  different  connotation,  the  changes  at  present  contemplated. 
The  expression  is  a  fine  mouth-filling  phrase  with  a  pleasant  suggestion  of 
tyranny  subverted,  and  the  different  meanings  it  may  bear  will  repay 
incjuiry.  In  one  sense  the  teachers  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  for  a  numoer 
of  years,  as  it  has  long  been  expressly  laid  down  that  "  for  the  purposes  of 
instruction  the  principal  teacher  of  a  school  shall  have  full  discretion  to 
arrange  his  pupils  in  different  classes  for  different  subjects,  according  to 
their  ability  and  proficiency  in  the  several  subjects,  and  according  to  the 
number  of  available  teachers,"  cfec.  This  recognises  for  instruction 
purposes  a  subject  classification,  and  that  little  or  no  use  has  ever  been 
made  of  the  permission  ^ven  is  set  down  with  more  or  less  truth  to  the 
fact  that  at  the  same  time  "  for  purposes  of  inspection  and  examination 
every  pupil  in  the  school  must  be  considered  to  belong  to  one  of  the 
standard  classes"  as  previously  defined.  The  amended  regulations,  in 
their  original  form  as  first  proposed,  abolished  the  standard  of  average 
attainment  with  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of  a  greater  use  of  a  classm- 
cation  by  subjects.  In  doing  so,  however,  it  seemed  to  us  to  be  opening 
the  door  to  very  serious  abuses,  and  this  subject  classification  on  mrther 
examination  was  found  to  be  by  no  means  the  entirely  desirable  thing  it 
had  appeared  to  be.  It  is  open  primarily  to  the  ODJection  that  in  the 
elementary  school,  so  far  at  least  as  the  commonly  understood  elementary 
subjects  are  concerned,  specialisation  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  is  by  po 
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means  desirable,  and,  secondly,  it  is  in  a  large  measure  impracticable.  In 
the  small  school,  where  seveial  classes  have  to  be  taught  by  the  same 
teacher,  the  necessities  of  the  time-table  arrangements  forbid  a  subject 
classification ;  and  in  the  lai-ge  school,  with  a  large  number  of  classes,  and 
a  separate  room  for  each  class,  considerations  of  discipline  stand  in  the 
way.  If,  then,  a  subject  classification,  which  at  first  sight  appears  so 
attractive,  is  impracticable  in  the  smaller  school,  and  to  be  sparingly 
resorted  to  in  the  larger,  and  to  be,  further,  from  an  educational  point  of 
view,  at  the  least  of  very  doubtful  expediency,  we  have  found  ourselves 
unable  to  see  why  the  very  substantial  guarantee  that  a  standard  arrange- 
ment provides  should  be  abandoned  in  its  favour.  As  the  outcome  of  uie 
objections  accordingly  made,  some  modifications  in  the  first  proposals  have 
bcNBn  made,  effecting  a  compromise.  A  standard  of  average  attainment  at 
the  several  sta^  nas  been  recognised  in  a  limited  number  of  subjects, 
while  outside  tms  group  the  teacher  is  at  liberty  to  classify  his  children 
in  the  different  subjects  as  he  jpleases,  and  the  Inspector  is  bound  to 
examine  them  as  they  are  so  classified  for  instruction.  The  newer  arrange- 
ment is,  we  tliink,  quite  a  workable  one,  and  has  capabilities  for  fruitful 
developments ;  but  the  value  of  the  whole  appears  to  us  to  be  endsoigered 
by  the  extremely  limited  character  of  the  standard  of  attainment  prescribed 
in  Standards  III.,  IV.,  and  V.,  forming  a  very  frail  foundation  for  promo- 
tion. We  have  elsewhere  made  representations  on  the  subject,  and  we 
earnestly  trust  that  in  this  respect  the  scheme  will  be  reconsidered  in  time 
to  save  the  schools  from  starting  a  fresh  career  on  a  false  basis. 

Messrs.  Goyen,  Fitzgerald,  Richardson  and  Bossence,  Inspectoi's 
of  Schools  for  the  Otago  District,  reported  as  follows : — 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  system  which  imposed  upon  us  the  duty 
of  determining  the  "passes"  is  now  practicalljr  no  more.  It  has  un- 
doubtedly done  good  work,  but  it  has  long  survived  its  usefulness.  We 
have  for  some  years  recognised  this,  and  have  judged  the  character  of  the 
instruction  by  a  method  that  is  almost  identical  with  that  now  adopted  by 
the  Education  Department.  To  comply  with  the  regulations  we  have 
"  passed  "  or  "  failed  "  according  as  individual  pupils  seemed  to  us  to  merit 
the  one  mark  or  the  other ;  but  we  have  so  examined  as  to  discover  not 
so  much  the  attainments  of  individuals  as  the  general  character  of  the 
instruction  ^ven  in  the  classes.  Henceforth  we  shall  be  almost  entirely 
concerned  with  the  general  efficiency,  and  hardly  at  all  with  the  passing  of 
individuals.  There  will  still  be  examinations  for  promotion  ;  but  tney 
will  be  conducted  by  the  teachers,  than  whom  none  should  be  better  able 
to  judge  of  a  child's  fitness  or  unfitness  for  removal  to  a  higher  class. 
This  arran/rement  undoubtedly  adds  greatly  to  the  responsibility  of 
teachers ;  but  the  responsibility  is  inherent  in  their  position,  for  the 
possibility  of  efficient  class  instruction  is  entirely  dependent  on  good 
classification,  which  is  dependent  on  the  classifier's  knowledge  of  the 
attainments  and  capacities,  mental  and  physical,  of  the  children  who  are 
to  be  grouped  togetner  as  a  working  unit.  From  year's  end  to  year's  end 
the  teacher  is  in  almost  daily  contact  with  his  pupils  ;  he  should  know 
them  through  and  through,  and  be  better  able  than  an  Inspector,  however 
competent  the  latter  may  be,  to  place  them  where  they  can  work  with 
most  advantage  to  themselves  and  without  hindrance  to  others. 

Under  the  new  system  there  will  probably  be  at  first  some,  perhaps 
mudi,  friction,  for  not  a  few  parents  will  press  for  their  children's  pro- 
motion, no  matter  what  judgment  the  teacher  may  have  formed  of  their 
attainments.  Such  pressure  must  be  resisted,  and  no  teacher  should  pro- 
mote a  child  who  has  failed  to  take  a  good  place  in  his  monthly,  quarterly, 
and  annual  examinations.  If  the  chud  is  not  made  to  feel  that,  to  get 
promotion,  he  must  win  it,  there  will  be  an  end  to  the  healthy  emulation 
that  has  in  the  past  been  excited  by  the  Inspector's  test.  This  would,  we 
are  sure,  be  a  distinct  loss,  for  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  old 
system  was  that  it  stimulate  the  children  to  work  eagerly  for  annual 
promotion. 

4131.  3  A  2 
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Under  the  old  system  it  was  assumed  that  all  the  pupils  of  a  fttlkndard 
were  re(iuired  to  do  the  same  work  in  the  same  order  and  at  the  same  lUte 
— requirements  possible  of  fulfilment  only  where  there  are  equal  attain- 
ments at  the  beginning,  equal  home  advantages,  equal  mental  and  j^ysical 
capacity,  and  equal  regularity  of  attendsufice.  But  this  uniformity  nowhere 
exists,  and  this  is  recognised  more  fully  by  the  new  thto  by  the  old  regu- 
lations. A  considerable  number  of  children  of  equal  mental  eUdowtti|^t 
differ  widely  in  aptitudes,  some  being  quick  in  £nglish  and  slow  in  arith- 
metic and  some  slow  in  English  and  quick  in  arithmetic.  Such  children 
it  isdi.iicult  to  work  in  line  for  a  whole  year  without  overpressing  now 
those  who  are  inept  in  English  and  now  those  who  are  inept  m  arithmetic, 
and  this  is  not  only  recognised  but  emphasised  by  the  new  regulations. 
Accordingly,  they  impose  upon  the  teacher  the  duty  of  securing  approxi- 
mate e<|uality  of  attainment  and  aptitude  by  adopting  a  separate  classifi- 
cation m  English  and  arithmetic,  thus  providing  for  the  grouping  into 
working  units  in  each  of  these  subjects  respectively  only  such  pupils  as 
possess  eqiml,  or  approximately  equal,  attainment  and  aptitude  in  it.  The 
question  of  attendance  and,  to  some  extent  that  of  home  advantages,  lies 
with  parents  ;  but  innate  capacity,  whether  mental  or  physical,  lies  beyond 
both  them  and  the  teacher.  Where  nature  is  against  us,  little  can  be  done  : 
but  in  so  far  as  equality  of  opportunity  is  controllable  by  parents  ana 
teachers,  it  should  be  controlled.  Most  teachers  are  alive  to  their  duty 
in  this  matter ;  but,  unfortunately,  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  parents 
are,  we  regret  to  report,  largely  insensible  to  theirs  •  they  do  not  realise 
the  necessity  either  for  regular  attendance  or  for  nome  assistance  and 
sympathy.  British  freedom  Ls  an  excellent  thing ;  but  when  it  is  claimed  and 
practised  by  parents  to  the  extent  of  depriving  their  children  of  the  means 
of  qualifying  for  citizenship  and  of  hindering  those  of  others  in  their  efforts 
to  qualify,  it  degenerates  into  license  and  should  not  be  allowed.  More 
than  one-seventh  of  our  pupils  are  always  absent  from  school.  Irregular 
attendance  is  the  most  distracting  factor  in  our  school  economy.  It  retards 
the  progress  even  of  pupils  who  attend  well ;  it  depresses  the  spirit  of  the 
schools ;  it  causes  friction  between  teachers  and  pupils  and  between 
teachers  and  parents  ;  and  it  adds  immensely  to  the  difficulty  of  discipline 
and  control.  It  is,  indeed,  an  unmitigated  evil.  Country  Committees  are, 
not  unnaturally,  unwilling  to  face  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory 
clauses ;  enforcement,  however,  is  the  only  effective  way  with  inveterate 
defaulters.    Who  should  face  it  ? 

The  discipline  and  niorai  of  our  schools  are  very  good.  Willing 
obedience,  orderliness,  honesty,  good  manners,  and  good  teniper  are,  so  far 
as  our  observation  extends,  the  rule  within  the  limits  of  the  school  groQiid  ; 
and,  though  in  the  streets  and  on  tbe  roads  we  not  infrequently  note  an 
absence  of  easy  politeness,  we  hardly  ever  see  an  instance  of  actual 
rudeness.  The  factors  operating  on  the  ethical  side  of  school  life  are — 
(1)  the  influence  of  the  teacher,  and  (2)  the  influence  of  home  and  local 
environment ;  and  it  is  only  when  both  of  these  make  for  good  that  we  can 
reasonably  expect  to  see  good  conduct  exemplified  in  the  totality  of 
the  child's  life.  In  estimating  conduct  we  should  keep  this  in  view  ;  and, 
in  considering  the  relation  of  the  teacher  thereto,  we  should  remember 
that  the  children  spend  only  about  one-sev^ith  of  their  brief  school  Kfe 
within  his  ken. 

During  recent  years  the  public  mind  has  greatly  changed  on  the  question 

of  school  and  home  discipline.    Formerly  it  erred  on  the  side  of  severity  ; 

it  now  errs  on  the  side  of  lenity,  if  not  of  laxity.    **Rul3  by  love  "  is  now 

the  maxim.    It  has  a  fine  sound,  but  the  teacher  who  should  attempt  to 

found  his  government  upon  it  alone  would  certainly  fail  ignominiously.    A 

considerable  proportion  of  children  are  amenable  to  the  discipline  of  lote ; 

but  he  has  little  knowledge  of  juvenile  human  nature  who  does  not  know 

that  no  sm  ill  proportion  are  amenable  only  to  the  discipline  of  compulsion. 

Children  Avould  not  be  children  were  that  not  so,  and  it  is  absurd  to  credit 

thorn  with  qualities  they  do  not  possess.    The  average  child  is  much  more 

disposed  to  gratify  his  own  inclinations  than  to  yield  himself  to  the  rule  of 

another,  ba  it  that  of  teacher  or  parent    Though  he  may  be  an  angel  in  the 
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making,  he  is  a  lon^  way  short  of  being  an  angel  wholly  made ;  and  it  is 

-  uproasonable  to  Atigmatise  as  harsh  and  cruel  the  teacher  who,  when  the 

diacipline  of  lore  and  persuasion  fails  to  compel  to  right  conduct,  resorts  to 

that  of  physical  force.    To  maintain  effective  working  discipline  in  a  class 

of  from  sixty  to  eightv  pupils  of  as  many  different  temperaments  is  no  easy 

.  matter,, and  we  should  like  to  see  those  who  make  lisht  of  it  try  their  hand 

.  at  it  for  a  day  or  two.    The  average  child  has  little  love  for  intellectual 

•  conquest ;  real  mental  discipline  is  disagreeable  to  him  ;  he  shirks  it  when- 
ever and  wherever  he  can.  But  without  mental  discipline  there  is  no 
education,  no  adequate  training  in  what  constitutes  a  large  part  of  life — 
namely,  tie  doin^  of  disagreeable  work  willingly  and  cheerfully.  What 
follows  7  That  with  the  average  child  there  must  be  compulsion,  wise  com- 
puirioQ  it  should  be,  but  compulsion  all  the  same,  to  do  with  all  his  might 
what  is  disagreeable  or  even  repulsive  to  him.  Effort,  strenuous  effort,  is  of 
the  very  essence  of  education ;  and,  when  and  where  it  is  not  given 
willingly,  it  must  be  compelled.  Here  is  the  point  at  which  lies  the  part- 
injBf  of  tne  ways :  the  skilful  teacher  will  compel  wisely,  the  unskilful  un- 
wisely;  but  even  unskilful  compulsion  is  for  the  child  better  than  none  at 

,  all.  To  few  is  it  given  to  be  entirely  successful  in  every  department  of 
their  work,  and  we  plead  that  parents  should  try  to  realise  the  great 
difficulty  of  teaching  large  numbers,  and  be  slow  to  take  the  part  of  the 
chiJdreTi  against  the  teachers,  even  when  they  feel  that  the  teachers  are  in 
the  wrong.  Most  parents  are  familiar  with  the  difficulties  of  family 
management.  Let  each  multiply  his  difficulties  many  times,  and  he  will 
4^e^a  taint  notion  of  those  of  teachers. 

Last  session  a  vote  of  £400  was  passed  for  the  purchase  of  2,000  Cadet  corps, 
•model  (or  dummy)  rifles  for  use  in  public  schools  These  were 
obtained,  and  were  offered  (see  Appendix,  p.  110)  on  simple  con- 
ditions to  Education  Boards  for  supply  to  those  schools  where 
cadet  companies  should  be  formed,  fne  issue  of  the  models  so 
far  has  been  as  follows :  Wellington,  613 ;  Nelson,  182  ;  Westland, 
'80 ;  Grey,  60 ;  Taranaki,  40 ;  North  Canterbury,  36.  The  Indus- 
trial Schools  at  Bumham  and  Caversham  have  each  received  50. 
The  use  of  these  model  rifles  seems  to  give  greater  interest  to  the 
drill,  paving  the  way  for  the  general  instruction  of  the  youth  of 
the  colony  m  the  elementary  principles  of  national  defence.  To 
carry  out  the  ideas  more  nilly  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide 
trained  instructors  so  that  the  teachers  of  the  schools  may  be 
able\  to  drill  their  pupils  in  an  efficient  manner.  In  order  to 
place  all  matters  connected  with  cadet  corps  on  a  proper  and 
uniform  footing  it  has  been  decided  that  all  such  matters,  includ- 

*  ing  the  management  of  cadet  corps  in  the  secondary  schools, 
shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  Education  Department. 

The  following  circular,  issued  by  Mr.  George  Hogben,  Rules  for 
Secretary  for  Education,  from  the  Education  Department,  ^^",®^fl 
Wellington,  to  the  Education  Boards  on  January  15th,  1900,  ^^«' ""^"• 

S'ves  the  rules  under  which  model  rifles  are  issued  on  loan  to 
jucation  Boards  for  use  in  public  schools : — 

1,  To  qualify  for  a  loan  of  model  rifles  an  Education  Board  must  make 
regulations  approved  by  the  Minister,  providing,  inter  alia, — 

(a.)  That  each  cadet  company  shall  have  a  minimum  strength  of 
thirty-five  of  all  ranks,  classified  approximately  as  follows  ; 
One  captain,  two  lieutenants,  one  colour-sergeant,  three  ser- 
geants, one  bugler,  twenty-seven  cadets ;  officers  to  be  appointed 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  headmaster. 
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(6.)  That  as  a  rule  no  boy  shall  be  enrolled  in  a  cadet  company  who  is 
under  the  age  of  twelve ;  but  that  in  exceptional  cases  youn^ 
lK)ys  may  be  enrolled  provided  that  they  are  not  under 
4  ft  7i  in.  in  height,  and  are  otherwise  physically  fit 

(c.)  That,  subject  to  the  supply  being  adequate,  a  model  rifle  will  be 
issued  to  each  cadet  m  a  regularlv  formed  company  on  the 
headmaster's  undertaking  to  provide  for  its  proper  care  and 
custody,  and  for  the  payment  of  4s.  for  its  replacement  if  it 
should  be  broken  or  damaged  otherwise  than  by  fair  usage. 

(d)  That  every  worn-out  rifle  shall  be  returned  to  the  Board's  office. 

(0.)  That  cadets  shall  not  take  their  rifles  from  the  precincts  of  their 
schools  except  for  an  authorised  parade  or  manoeuvre. 

(/.)  That  the  rifles  shall  always  be  kept  clean,  dry,  and  in  good  order  ; 
and  that  after  use  they  are  to  oe  cleaned  and  placed  safely  m 
racks  provided  for  them. 

ig.)  That  companies  shall  be  drilled  not  less  than  half  an  hour  twice  a 
week,  or  forty-five  minutes  once  a  week ;  and  that  physical 
and  company  drill  shall  form  part  of  their  work. 

(A.)  That  the  drill-book  used  shall  be  "The  Drill-book  ;  By  Authority," 
or  other  recognised  manual  on  the  subject. 

(2.)  At  the  beginning  of  each  year  the  Board  shall  send  to  the  depart- 
ment a  copy  of  its  re^iilations  for  the  organisation  and  control  of  public- 
school  cadet  companies,  a  statement  of  the  number  and  strength  of  the 
cadet  companies  m  the  district,  and  a  statement  of  the  number  of  model 
rifles  in  stock  in  good  order  and  condition. 

(3.)  Rifles  that  become  worn  out  are  to  be  returned  to  the  department, 
and  if  they  appear  to  have  received  fair  usage  may  be  replaced  by  new 
ones. 

(4.)  The  department  will  not  undertake  at  present  to  supply  model 
rifles  except  to  cadet  companies  actually  formed  under  regulations  made 
hereunder. 

(5.)  The  department  reserves  the  right  to  ask  at  anv  time  for  the 
return  of  moael  rifles  supplied  on  loan  to  any  Board,  if  it  should  see 
reason  for  doing  so. 

Nature  btudy  ^  much  attention  is  now  being  given  by  students  of  educa- 
and  teaching  tion  to  the  (question  of  nature  study  in  elementary  schools,  and 
<jf  **>®  to  the  teachmg  of  the  elements  of  agricultural  Knowledge  to 

aL^cSture.     country  children,  the  following  remarks  on  the  subject,  submitted* 

in  their  last  report  by  Messrs.  Goyen,  Fiti^erald,  Richardson  and 
Bossence  (Inspectors  of  Schools  for  the  Otago  District),  will  be 
read  with  interest. 

There  is  improvement  in  the  methods  of  giving  object  and  science  lessons. 
One  of  the  chief  aims  of  instruction  in  nature-knowledge  is  to  excite  in 
children  interest  in  the  things  and  phenomena  of  the  district  in  which  they 
live.  The  exposed  rocks,  the  water- worn  stones,  the  hills,  the  valleys,  the 
streams,  the  wild  flowers,  the  insects,  the  birds,  all  contribute  matenal  for 
interesting  and  profitable  study.  The  teacher  who  can  read  the  book  of 
nature  does  not  need  to  go  far  afield  for  subjects,  nor  does  he  need  a  lot  of 
expensive  apparatus. 

We  are  seldom  satisfied  with  the  treatment  of  the  elements  of  agricul- 
tural knowledge.  What  is  learnt  is  for  the  most  part  learnt  from  text- 
books, and  rouses  no  interest  in  rural  life  and  occupations.  The  depart- 
ment's syllabus  is  in  the  main  an  excellent  one  \  auo,  though  it  involves 
8«>me  knowledge  of  all  the  sciences,  it  involves  little  that  cannot  be  learnt 
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by  observation  and  easy  experimentation.  Plants  and  insects  abound.  Why 
not  examine  them  instead  of  pictures  of  them  ?  The  soil  is  always  present, 
and  its  mechanical,  but  not  its  chemical,  analysis  is  easy  to  any  one.  How 
it  is  formed  stares  us  in  the  face  everywhere.  Why  restrict  the  work  to  the 
text-book  when  the  book  of  nature  lies  oi)en  to  the  reading  eye  ?  There  is 
the  soil  of  the  school  ground  ;  why  not  experiment  with  it,  instead  of 
learning  from  the  text-book  what  will  happen  if  we  do  so-and-so  1  We 
have  only  to  plant  a  few  beans  or  other  seeos,  and  examine  them  at  suitable 
intervals  to  see  all  the  phenomena  of  germination,  and  only  to  put  a  soray 
of  green  leaves  into  a  tumbler  of  water,  invert  the  tumbler  in  a  shallow 
dish,  and  put  it  in  the  sunlight  to  see  part  of  the  phenomena  of  respira- 
tion ;  and  so  on  with  scores  of  other  things  prescribed  for  study  by  the 
department.  Whv  not  see  for  ourselves  instead  of  learning  about  Avhat 
others  have  seen  f  What  we  have  to  do  is.  not  to  teach  farming,  which  we 
are  wholly  unfitted  to  do,  but  to  rouse  in  cnildren  keen  interest  in  and  love 
for  all  kinds  of  rural  life  and  work,  to  generate  in  them  habits  of  accurate 
observation,  and  to  lead  them  to  such  first-hand  knowledge  of  Dame  Nature 
and  her  wonderful  ways  as  shall  enable  them,  when  they  enter  upon  the 
practice  of  farming,  not  only  to  press  her  into  their  service,  but  also  to  find 

"  Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything." 

The  following  circular  of  the  Education  Department,  Welling-  School  bookd. 
ton,  issued  to  the  Education  Boards  in  July,  1899,  touches  on 
the  question  of  uniformity  of  school  books. 

The  question  of  uniformity  of  school-books  has  been  brought  under  the 
attention  of  the  Minister  of  Education. 

The  Minister  deems  it  unlikely  that  the  want  of  uniformity  in  school 
books  would  often  create  serious  inconvenience  through  removal  of  chil- 
dren from  one  education  district  to  another  :  on  the  other  hand,  he  thinks 
that  hardship  might  frequently  be  caused  thereby  through  the  removal  of 

Eupils  from  one  school  to  another  within  the  same  education  district ;  and 
e  wishes  to  point  out  that  this  matter  would  be  set  right  if  every  Educa- 
tion Board  would  see  that  the  chief  books,  especially  the  Readers,  were  the 
same  in  all  schools  under  its  jurisdiction. 

Under  the  regulations  just  issued  the  number  of  series  of  Headers 
authorised  has  been  reduced  from  ten  to  six,  but  the  Minister  considers 
that  there  is  still  ample  choice  to  enable  Boards  to  suit  the  wants  of  their 
respective  districts  ;  and  he  desires  me  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Boards 
to  the  obligation  imposed  by  the  regulations  of  confining  their  choice  of 
books  to  those  contained  in  the  list  of  authorised  school-books. 

I  might  suggest  that  the  hardship  that  sometimes  ensues  when  pupils 
are  moved  from  one  education  district  to  another  would  largely  disappear 
if  Boards  would  adopt  some  such  plan  as  that  of  buying  from  pupils 
second-hand  books  in  good  condition,  the  books  so  bought  being  either 
sold  again  or  kept  to  be  used  as  supplementary  Readers  when  the  Readers 
in  use  were  changed. 

Qeorob  Hogben,  Secretary  for  Education. 

The  following  retrospective  glance  over  the  progress  of  educa-  Southland 
tion  in  the  Southland  district  during  the  decade  1890—1900  is  J^j^'J" 
of  special  interest.     It  appeared  in  the  report  dated  March  16th,  edacational 
1900.  progress 

We  do  not  propose  on  this  occasion  to  enter  into  any  detailed  criticism  p^^  ^^ 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  subjects  of  instruction  have  been  treated  in  the  y^m. 
schools.    It  will  be  more  fitting,  and  perhaps  more  profitable,  in  view  of 
the  introduction  of  a  revised  syllabus,  marking  as  it  does  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  primary  education  in  this  (Jolony,  to  take  a  retrospective  glance 
at  some  of  the  sahent  features  of  progress  in  connection  witn  our  schools 
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during  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  thereafter  to  examine  the  contents 
of  the  revised  syllabus  as  shfiping  the  course  of  primary  education  in  years 
to  come. 

Among  the  more  prominent  items  of  progress  introduced  during  Uie 
period  we  desire  to  pass  under  review  the  following  may  be  mentioned : — 

(1.)  There  has  been  a  gradual  but  steady  dispersion  of  highly  qualified 
teachers  throughout  the  district.    Of  such  the  towns  absorb  but  a  small 

Eroportion,  the  result  being  that  the  majority  seek  appointments  where 
apiy  they  may  be  found,  thus  distributing  themselves  evenly  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Southland.  The  significance  of  this  diffusion  of 
teaching  capacity  cannot  be  overestimated,  for  by  this  means  unquestioned 
fitness  to  teach  is  to  put  at  the  service  of  the  remotest  settlers. 

(2.)  In  all  the  schools  there  has  been  improvement  in  the  methods  of 
teaching.  This  is  perhaps  most  noticeable  in  the  instruction  of  the  lower 
classes.  There  is  hardly  a  school  in  the  district  into  which  kindergarten 
methods,  or  at  least  some  of  the  principles  of  teaching  ^ven  to  the  world 
by  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel,  have  not  been  introduced,  tliis  may  seem  an 
inconsiderable  step,  but  it  is  really  of  extreme  importance.  The  foundation 
of  technical  education  is  laid  by  the  application  of  Idndergarten  methods ; 
in  truth,  kindergarten  is  techmcal  education  in  a  pure  though  elementary 
form. 

(3.)  Within  the  same  period  there  has  taken  place  marked  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  the  candidates  for  admission  to  the  ranks  of  the  pupil- 
teachership.  At  the  beginning  of  the  period  almost  the  sole  qualifications 
of  candidates  for  this  office  were  some  practice  in  teaching  and  a  Fifth  or 
Sixth  Standard  pass.  At  the  present  time,  for  every  vacancy  that  occurs 
the  Board  receives  applications  from  young  people  who,  in  addition  to 
passing  their  standard  examinations  and  having  had  some  practice  in 
teaching,  have  matriculated,  passed  the  Junior  or  Senior  Civil  Service 
examination,  or  secured  the  teacher's  D  or  E  certificate.  Many  of  these 
candidates  have,  moreover,  been  holders  of  Board's  scholarships,  and  so 
have  the  additional  advantage  of  having  had  a  course  of  education  at  the 
local  high  school.  Thus  the  ranks  of  the  teaching  profession  are  filled  by 
the  pick  of  our  scholars,  and  a  department  of  the  public  service  is  supplied 
by  a  process  of  rigorous  selection. 

(4.)  There  has  been  established  between  the  primary  and  secondary 
schools  a  closer  relation  than  had  previously  existed.  WTiat  with  Board's 
scholarships,  liberal  grants  of  free  education  by  the  High  School  B^rd, 
and  the  determination  of  parents  to  give  their  children  a  coutse  Of 
'secondary  education  at  all  cosfc^,  large  drafts  of  pupils  from  every  part  of 
the  distnct  find  their  way  annually  to  the  high  school.  If  the  educational 
ladder,  the  path  from  the  primary  school  to  the  university,  is  not  complete, 
it  is  not  the  fault  of  those  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  educational 
affairs  in  this  district. 

(5.)  As  might  be  expected,  much  advance  has  been  made  in  the  direction 
of  supplying  the  schools  with  suitable  apparatus  and  appliances.  We 
heartily  wisb,  however,  that  we  could  record  greater  progress  in  this 
important  branch  of  school  administration. 

(6.)  It  is  only  a  just  tribute  to  the  Committees  to  say  that  among  their 
other  duties  they  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  appearance  of  the  sch'iol 
buildings  and  grounds,  and  of  arrangements  making  for  tji©  comfort  and 
enjoyment  of  the  children.  There  are,  indeed,  but  few  cheerless  or  neglected 
looking  schools  in  the  district. 

(7.)  Last  but  not  least,  though  this  is  an  indication  rather  of  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  district  than  of  progress  in  education,  the 
roads  leading  to  and  from  many  of  the  schools  have  been  improved 
almost  beyond  recognition. 

Turning  now  to  the  syllabus,  we  may  remark  that,  while  we  bid  gpod- 
bye  to  the  old   order  of   things  without  regret,  we  must  not  fail  to 
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recognize  its  merits.  Hecently  a  prominent  educational  authority  averred 
that  our  New  Zealand  education  system  was  no  system.  This  statement 
we  take  to  be  just  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  If  cmything,  the  organisation  of 
our  primary  education  has  been  too  systematic.  From  its  very  nature  it 
possessed  the  characteristic  merits  and  defects  of  rigorous  system.  The 
merits  of  the  system  consisted  in  the  thoroughness  and  in  the  strenuous 
effort  towards  certain  definite  ends  that  it  demanded  of  the  teacher.  Its 
demerits  Consisted  in  the  chill  atmosphere  of  routine  and  the  dull 
monotony  of  mechanical  methods  into  which  in  the  hands  of  all  but  the 
most  skilful  it  was  apt  to  degenerate.  Teachers,  we  may  be  sure,  did  not 
inanifest  these  defects  by  choice.  They  were  compelled  willy-nilly  to  do 
so  by  the  daily  march  towards  the  annual  examination.  After  all,  these 
defects  were  an  accident  of  the  system,  not  its  essence.  To  say  without 
qualification  that  the  system  has  been  a  failure  would  be  tantamount  to 
saying  that  thousands  of  young  men  and  women  in  the  Colony  are  but 
indifferently  fitted  to  perform  their  appointed  tasks—a  statement,  surely, 
that  no  one  will  hazard.  Thoroughness  and  steady  effort  are  essential 
elements  in  the  foundation  of  character.  It  is  one  of  the  risks  to  which 
the  new  system  exposes  us  that  this  fact  may  to  some  extent  be  lost 
sight  of. 

Regarding  the  revised  syllabus  we  may  say,  without  committing  our- 
selves to  any  decided  opinion  as  to  how  it  will  work  out  in  practice,  that  we 
are  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  general  tenor  of  its  provisions.  The  chief 
of  the  new  provisions  are  these  : — 

(1.)  The  arrangement  of  pupils  in  classes  and  the  promotion  of  pttpils 
from  class  to  class  are  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  head  master. 

(2.)  The  standard  of  exemption  has  been  raised  from  Standard  IVl  to 
Standard  V.,  and  special  provision  is  made  for  the  examination  of  pupils 
desiring  exemption  certificates. 

(3.)  In  Standard  VI.  alone  will  the  examination  of  pupils  for  certificate? 
of  proficiency  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Inspector :  this  doubtless  with 
a  view  to  the  production  of  independent  testimony  of  ability  by  pupils 
allying  for  situations  in  a  public  or  private  capacity. 

(4.)  The  standard  subjects  have  been  rearranged,  the  grouping  now  being 
— A.  Pass-subjects  :  (1)  English,  comprising  reading,  spelling  and  dictation, 
Writing  and  composition ;  and  (2)  arithmetic.  B.  Class-subjects :  Geo- 
graphy, drawing,  grammar,  history,  elementary  science  and  object  lessons, 
recitation  and  handwork.  C.  Additional  subjects :  Singing,  needlework, 
knd  drill.  This  is  the  arrangement  of  subjects  for  all  classes  except 
Standard  VI.,  in  which  geography  and  drawing  are  retained  as  pass-subjects. 
Mental  arithmetic  and  comprehension  will  again  be  taken  as  an  integral 
portion  of  arithmetic  and  reading  respectively,  a  position  from  which  we 
nave  always  maintained  they  should  never  have  been  divorced. 

(5.)  As  has  been  done  hitherto,  the  Inspector  at  his  annual  visit  will  report 
on  the  condition  of  the  school,  with  this  fundamental  difference  :  that  the 
individual  pass  drops  entirely  out  of  sight.  The  annual  report  will  record 
in  general  terms  the  Inspector's  estimate  of  the  quality  of  the  work  done 
in  the  pass-  and  class-subjects,  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  work  done 
in  the  additional  subjects,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  in  t^ 

greparatory  classes  and  the  class  above  Standard  VI.    The  Inspector  will 
ave  further  to  report  on  the  discretion  shown  by  the  teacher  in  his  classi- 
fication and  promotion  of  pupils. 

(e.)  Distinct  recognition  is  given  by  the  syllabus  to  the  class  above 
Standard  VI. 

(7.)  The  conditions  for  the  promotion  of  pupils  to  higher  classes  have 
been  rendered  less  stringent  than  they  have  hitherto  been.    The  only  subject 
n  which  an  absolute  pass  is  uniformly  insisted  upon  is  reading,  Standard  VI. 
alone  being  an  exception. 
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(8.)  The  Inspector  mav,  if  he  deems  it  necessary,  make  an  independent 
examination  of  the  whole  school. 

(9.)  The  inspection  report  will  take  the  same  form  as  before,  except  in 
two  respects :  (1)  The  list  of  text-books  in  use  will  be  reported  on  ;  as 
will  also  (2)  the  condition  of  the  apparatus  and  appliances — a  provision 
agreeing  with  a  recommendation  we  made  in  our  special  report  on  the  first 
issue  of  the  revised  syllabus. 

The  revised  syllabus  has  been  prepared  with  a  view  of  bringing  our 
school-work  into  agreement  with  existing  social  conditions  and  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  What  appear  to  be  its  most  beneficent  provisions 
to  these  actually  engaged  in  the  work  of  education  are  the  following  :  To 
the  pupil  it  brin^  relief  in  the  form  of  less  rigorous  examination,  and 
variety  of  occupation  in  the  form  of  handwork.  Many  a  child  whose  mind 
is  irresponsive  to  ordinary  instruction,  whose  store  of  nerve  energy  is  scant 
at  the  centres  of  thought,  but  plentiful  at  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  will 
now  be  solaced  by  an  occasional  nour's  "  learning  by  doing,"  during  w^hich 
his  natural  tastes  may  freely  manifest  themselves.  A^in,  pupils  who 
excel  in  any  subject — arithmetic,  for  instance — need  not  keep  marking 
time  till  their  slower  classmates  come  into  line.  The  frequency  of  their 
promotion  will  be  in  proportion  to  their  own  diligence.  Once  more, 
supreme  importance  is  attached  to  the  subject  of  reading,  the  full  import 
of  which  provision  will  not  be  adequately  recognised  till  girlhood  and 
boyhood  merge  into  youth,  and  youth  into  womanhood  and  manhood. 

The  advantages  of  the  revised  syllabus  to  the  teacher  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  single  word,  and  that  is  tJie  word  "  freedom."  His  individuality 
will  now  have  a  better  chance  of  asserting  itself  in  those  directions  whither 
his  natural  bent  and  abilities  lead  him.  He  will  be  able  to  study  to  a 
greater  extent  the  taates  and  temperament  of  individual  pupils,  promoting 
the  brighter  while  not  unduly  hurrying  the  more  backward.  Acting 
more  largely  on  his  own  initiative,  and  recognising  the  larger  trust  that 
has  been  reposed  in  him,  he  must  perforce  develop  an  increase  of  originality, 
penetration,  and  power  in  grappling  with  the  problems  of  his  profession. 

The  Inspector's  work  will  be  modified  in  several  important  directions. 
At  his  annual  visit  he  will  have  less  ground  to  cover,  though  no  less  work 
to  do.  His  examination  will  be  directed  more  to  the  discovery  of  the 
qualitjr  of  the  instruction  imparted  than  of  its  amount.  He  wiU  have 
more  time  to  stud^  the  school  not  merely  as  a  cunningly  devised  machine 
mechanically  turning  out  a  certain  product,  but  as,  under  the  control  of 
the  head  master,  a  self-determining  agency  striving  to  launch  pupils  into 
life  strong  and  sound  in  body,  mind,  and  character. 

It  is  said  that  Bismarck,  on  being  asked  after  the  battle  of  Sadowa  who 
was  the  best  general,  instantly  replied  "The  schoolmaster."  The  story 
maybe  apocryphal,  but  its  appositeness  is  shown  by  the  growth  of  the 
German  Empire.  If  New  Zealand  is  to  take  her  legitimate  place  among 
the  nations  ot  the  earth  it  can  only  be  by  the  schoolmaster  doing  his  part 
well.  It  may  gravely  be  questioned  whether  the  estimation  in  which  the 
teacher  is  held,  and  the  ^rmpathy  extended  to  him,  is  at  all  proportionate 
to  the  importance  of  the  mission  he  is  called  upon  to  fulnl.  Beset  on 
every  hand  by  petty  difficulties,  sensible  at  every  turn  of  patent  failure, 
feeling  that  the  attainment  of  nis  ideal  recedes  with  the  flux  of  time,  he 
may  at  least  take  refuge  in  the  just  reflection  that  his  part  in  shaping  Uie 
nation's  destiny  is  second  to  none. 

Recalling  ourselves  for  a  moment  to  questions  more  directly  practica 
and  pressing,  we  venture  to  urge  the  Board  to  keep  the  following  in 
view : — 

(1.)  There  is  a  clamant  need  in  our  schools  for  more  apparatus  and 
appliances.  Agricultural  science,  for  instance,  a  subject  lying  at  the  root 
ot  the  development  of  the  staple  industry  of  the  colony;  is  generally  taught 
through  the  sole  medium  of  a  text-booK.  For  sheer  impotency  this  pro- 
ceeding would  be  hard  to  match. 
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(2.)  In  our  annual  repeats  we  have  over  and  over  again  referred  to  the 
desirability  of  making  our  pupils  proficient  in  swimming  and  military  drill. 
We  a^in  urge  the  Board  to  take  some  decided  step  m  these  directions, 
especially  as  so  much  could  be  done  at  a  slight  cost.  Regarding  military 
drill  we  take  leave  to  quote  what  we  said  in  our  report  for  1895 :  "  We 
a^n  observe  with  regret  the  apathy  shown  in  the  district  in  the  matter  of 
military  drill :  the  time  may  come  when  those  in  authority  will  marvel 
why  such  Aeepiness  had  been  shown  in  a  concern  so  vital  to  the  national 
ezlBtence." 

(3.)  In  view  of  the  introduction  of  handwork  into  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion we  would  recommend  the  Board  to  take  steps  to  popjularise  the 
subject  amonff  the  teachers,  and  also  to  recognise  in  some  special  way  the 
efforts  of  teacners  that  treat  the  subject  successfuUy. 

(4.)  The  passinjg  of  the  new  scholarship  regulations  rightly  marks  out  for 
a  small  proportion  of  our  pupils  a  professional  career.  All,  however, 
cannot  travel  by  that  route,  if  the  needs  of  the  community  are  to  be 
studied  there  should  be  further  specialisation  into  (1)  a  commercial  course, 
and  (2),  a  mechanical  course.  This  matter  takes  us  beyond  our  special 
province.    We  merely  mention  it  as  a  problem  for  solution. 

There  is  no  provision  of  free  meals  for  needy  scholars  attending  Free  meaU. 
the  public  schools.  It  is  believed  that  the  children  are  all  wefl 
fed,  and  that  if  ever  one  of  them  is  observed  to  be  indifferently 
clad  its  wardrobe  is  soon  supplemented  by  private  benevolence. 
Destitute  and  neglected  children  are  dealt  with  under  "The 
Industrial  Schools  Act,"  and  so  come  under  the  guardianship 
of  the  State,  which  takes  care  that  they  shall  be  properly  housea, 
clothed,  and  fed,  and  strictly  enforces  their  attendance  at  school. 

The   Education  Act,  1877,  allows  any  headmaster,  with  the  Evening  Con 
approval  of  his  committee,  to  open  evening  classes  for  pupils  over  tinuation 
tnirteen,  and  to  charge  fees ;  but  hitherto  very  little  aavanta^e  ®^      *' 
has  been  taken  of  this  provision.      A  Bill  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  continuation  schools  and  classes  by  the  Educa- 
tion Boards  was  introduced  at  the  last  session  of  Parliament  in 
1897,  but  did  not  become  law. 

In  1899  there  were  85  village  schools  maintained  and  con-  Maori 
trolled  by  the  Education  Department  for  the  benefit  of  the  ^ehook. 
Maoris  (tne  aboriginal  race  of  New  Zealand)  in  places  where  no 
public  schools  have  been  established  by  the  Boards.  Sixty-five 
of  these  schools  were  under  the  charge  of  masters,  and  twenty 
imder  the  charge  of  mistresses.  The  number  of  assistant 
teachers  was  63,  and  of  sewing-mistresses  11.  The  headmasters 
received  salaries  ranging  from  £100  to  £275 ;  headmistresses 
from  £61  to  £187;  the  salaries  of  assistants,  who  in  nearly 
all  cases  belong  to  the  family  of  the  head -teacher,  ranged 
from  merelv  nominal  amounts  to  £50.  The  number  of  children 
on  the  rolLs  on  December  31st,  1899,  was  3,065,  or  93  more 
than  in  1898.  The  course  of  studies  at  the  Native  schools 
differs  to  some  extent  from  the  public  school  course,  and 
the  standards  of  examination  are  somewhat  lower  in  certain 
subjects,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Maori  pupil  has  to  acquire 
the  English  language  in  addition  to  his  own,  and  that  all  the 
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instruction  is  given  in  what  is  to  him  a  foreign  tongue.    Maoris 
are  admitted  into  the  village  schools  below  the  age  oi  five  and  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  them  after  the  age  of  fifteen.     Besides  the 
Government  schools  there  are   eight    denominational  schools, 
subject  to  inspection  by  the  Education  Department,  of  which 
four  are  day  schools  and  four  are  boarding-schools.    At  one  of 
the  latter  there  is  a  class  for  Maori  boys  preparing  for  matricu- 
lation at  the  University.     At  the  end  of  1898  tliere  were  ll7 
boys  and  117  girls  of   Maori  or  mixed  race  at  the  boarding- 
schools,  of  whom  25  boys  and  53  girls  were  holders  of  Govern- 
ment scholarships.    The  Education  Department  provides  exhi- 
bitions for  young   Maoris  who   show    ability    to    study    with 
profit  at  secondary  schools  and  university  colleges.    In  1899  27 
boys  and  38  girls  were  scholarship  holders  or  pupils  at  the  four 
secondary  schools,   two  were  medical  students  at  the    Otago 
University,  one  a  student  at  the  Canterbury  College,  one  held  a 
hospital-nursing    scholarship  at   the  Napier  hospital.       Other 
promising  young  Maoris  are  apprenticed  to  trades  at  the  expense 
of   the    Department.       There  were   six  such    apprentices    in 
December,   1898.    For  Maori  boys  who  have  left  tlie  village 
schools,  three  technical  schools  are  being  established.    In  these, 
at  the  request  of  the  Maoris  themselves,  carpentry  is  to  be  the 
first  subject  of  instruction.    If  the  experiment  succeeds,  other 
subjects  will  be  taken  up  and  additional  schools  established.    In 
•some  of  the  native  village  schools,  hand-work  has  been  enthusi- 
astically taken  up.   The  Government  intend  to  provide  a  visiting 
teacher,  or  "  organising  superintendent,"  who  will  devote  speciiu 
attention    to  organisincr  manual   and   technical  work    in   the 
village  schools  and   who,  when  his  presence  is  required,  will 
be  able  to  stav  for  a  much  longer  time  in  a  school  than  it  is 
possible   for  tne   Native-school    inspectors  to  do.      The  total 
Government  expenditure  on  Maori  schools  in  1899  was  £23,031. 
Extracts  from  tne  "  Native  Schools  Code  "  will  be  found  in  Ap- 
pendix  E.,  and  extracts  from  the  last  report  on  Native  Schools 
m  the  Supplementary  Notes   below.    The  latter  contains  an 
interesting  review  of  the  progress  made  in  Maori  schools  during 
the  last  twenty  years. 

EiiK^f Ion  In  the  Chatham  Islands  during  1899  instruction  was  given  by 

I'hatha  three  teachers  and  two  assistants  at  five  different  centres,  four 

Islands.  ^»n  the  main  island  and  one  on  Pitt  Island.    The  number  on  the 

roll  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  54 ;  the  working  average  attend- 
ance, 45.  The  total  expenditure  was  £389  15s.  6d. — namely, 
salaries  and  allowances,  £265  16s.  3d. ;  building  material,  school 
furniture  and  requisites,  and  repairs,  £79  10s.;  inspection, 
£44  9s.  3d. 

In  order  to  afford  opportunities  for  ver  children  in  these 
islands  to  continue  then:  education  beyond  a  jaimary  school 
eoiurse,  the  Government  has  offered  to  give  any  bov  or  girl 
qualifying  under  specified  conditions  a  scholarship  tenable  at  ono 
of  the  recognised  secondary  schools  in  New  Zealand. 
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Subsidies  to  Public  Lihmries. 

By  a  vote  in  the  session  of  1899  a  sum  of  £3,000  was  granted 
for  subsidies  to  public  libraries;  in  1898  the  amount  voted  for 
distribution  was  £2,000.  The  method  of  distribution  of  the  vote 
for  1899  was  the  same  as  that  adopted  in  the  previous  year^  as 
follows :  A  library  to  be  entitled  to  a  subsidy  must  be  public  in 
the  sense  of  belonging  to  the  public,  and  of  not  being  under  the 
control  of  an  association,  society  or  club,  whose  membership  is 
composed  of  one  section  of  the  community  only.  K  the  library 
is  within  a  borough,  it  must  be  open  to  the  public  free  of  charge. 
A  subridy  is  not  given  to  more  than  one  library  in  the  same 
town,.  The  whole  of  the  subsidy  must  be  devoted  to  the  purchase 
of  books.  A  nominal  addition  of  £25  is  made  to  the  amount  of 
the  income  of  each  library  derived  from  subscriptions,  donations, 
and  rates,  provided  that  the  receipts  for  the  year  were  not  less 
than  £2,  and  the  vote  was  divided  according  to  the  amount  thus 
liugmented ;  but  no  library  received  credit  for  a  larger  income 
th^  £75 — that  is,  in  no  case  did  the  augmented  amount  on 
which  distribution  was  based  exceed  £100.  The  net  proceeds  of 
concerts,  lectures,  or  other  entertainments  given  in  behalf  of  the 
annual  expenses  of  the  library  are  regarded  as.  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions. .  The  number  of  libraries  participating  in  the  vote 
was  312,  which  shows  an  increase  oi  27.  over  the  number  of 
libraries  aided  in  the  previmis  year.  The  amount  of  the  subsidies 
ranged  from  about  £23  to  about  £6. 


II. — Secondary  Education. 


There  are  25  corporate  endowed  secondary^  schools,  subject  to 
inspection  by  the  Education  Department.  Eight  of  them  are  for 
boys,  eight  for  girls,  and  nine  for  both  boys  and  girls.  The 
fees  for  tuition  range  from  £6  to  a  little  over  £14  a  year.  At 
the  end  of  1899  tnere  was  a  total  staff  of  145  resident  and  61 
visiting  teachers,  and  the  aggregate  roll  number  was  1,744  boys 
and  979  girls.  The  year's  income  from  rents  and  endowments 
amounted  to  £25,576,  and  the  fees  for  tuition  to  £24,713.  The 
expenditure  on  scholarships  and  prizes  by  thegoveming  bodies 
of  the  sdiools  in  1898  amounted  to  £2,726.  The  salaries  of  the 
teachers  amounted  in  1899  to  £34,084.  Education  Board 
scholarships  are  held  at  the  secondarv  schools  by  boys  and  girls 
from  the  public  primary  schools.  The  values  of  these  scholar- 
sbips  range  from  £4  to  £52  12s. 

Further  statistics  of  staff,  attendance  fees  and  salaries  at 
secondary  schools  will  be  found  in  Appendix  G  below. 

The  number  of  private  and  denominational  schools  at  the  end  of 
1897  may  be  estimated  at  about  300,  with  about  6,500  boys  and 
9,100  girls.  These  schools  cannot  be  classified  as  primary  or 
seoondary,  as  most  of  them  partake  of  both  characters.  About  65 
per  cent,  of  the  children  attending  private  schools  are  at  schools 
connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
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III. — University  Education. 

University  of      The  University  of  New  Zealand  is  a  chartered  corporation  con- 

anTxfmilTiSg  ^^^"^^  ^^  *  Chancellor;    a    Vice  -  Chancellor,    Fellows,    and 

body  only.       Graduates.    Its  governing  body  is  the  Senate  of  24  Fellows, 

including  the  Chancellor  and  the  Vice-Chancellor.  The  fellowships 

are  tenable  for  Ufe,  on  condition  of  regular  attendance  at  the 

annual  sessions  of  the  Senate.     Elections  to  vacancies  in  the 

Senate  are  made  alternately  by  the  Fellows  and  by  the  Graduates 

in  Convocation.    The  University  is  an  examining,  not  a! teaching, 

body,  and  certain  teaching  institutions  are  affinated  to  it,  viz. — 

teacli^ig         Otago  University,  Canterbury  College,  and  Auckland  University 

institutions.    College.    A  fourth  college,  Victoria  College,  at  Wellington,  was 

provided  for  by  an  Act  of  1897. 

The  number  of  graduates  admitted  or  qualified  for  admission 
now  amounts  to  767.  Of  this  number  384  have  the  d^ee  of 
B.A.  alone;  21  that  of  B.Sc.  alone;  22  LL.B.  alone;  37  m!b.  and 
Ch.B.  alone ;  204  M.A.  alone ;  5  M.D.  alone  ;  3  LLD.  alone ;  1 
D.Sc.  alone ;  2  Mus  Bac.  alone ;  4  B.Sc  in  engineering  alone. 
The  graduates  upon  whom  degrees  in  more  than  one  faculty 
have  been  conferred  are:  B.A.  and  B.Sc,  10;  B.A.  and  LLB., 
21 ;  B.A.  and  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  7 ;  M.A.  and  B.Sc,  21 ;  M.A.  and  LLB., 
15 ;  M.A.  and  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  2 ;  M.A.  and  D.Sc,  3 ;  M.A.  and  LLD., 
3 ;  LL.D.  and  B.A.,  1 ;  M.A.  and  B.Sc  in  engineering,  1. 

The  number  of  degrees  authorised  to  be  conferred  after  the 
examinations  of  1899  was  76 :  B. A.,  30  ;  B.Sc,  8 ;  LL.B.,  8 ;  M.B. 
and  Ch.B.,  11 ;  Mus.  Bac,  2 ;  M.A.  15 ;  D.Sc,  1 ;  B.Sc  in 
engineering,  1.  The  number  of  candidates  at  the  entrance 
examination  for  1899  was  799;  397  sat  at  examinations  for 
degrees,  and  119  for  professional  qualifications  not  academical, 
making  a  total  of  1,315. 

The  number  of  students  at  affiliated  ccjleges  in  1899  was  766, 
of  whom  246  were  wocnen.  Of  these  students,  515  were 
matriculated  at  the  University  of  New  Zealand.  The  numbers 
in  attendance  at  the  several  colleges  are  as  follows :  University 
of  Otago,  154  men  and  48  women  matriculated,  and  39  men 
not  matriculated ;  at  Canterbury  College,  80  men  and  37  women 
matriculated,  and  18  men  and  47  women  not  matriculated ;  at 
Auckland  University  College,  82  men  and  26  women  matricu- 
lated, and  66  men  and  46  women  not  matriculated ;  and  at 
Victoria  College,  57  men  and  31  women  matriculated,  and  24 
men  and  11  women  not  matriculated. 

Degreefl.  The  University  has  power  to  grant  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and 

Master  in  Arts,  and  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  in  Laws,  Medicine, 
Science,  and  Music.  The  examiners  for  decrees  in  Arts  and 
Science  are  appointed  periodically,  and  are  cnosen  from  among 
men  of  eminence  in  their  several  departments  in  the  universities 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  delay  involved  in  sending  the 
candidates'  papers  nome  for  examination  is  held  to  be  amply 
compensatea  for  by  the  prestige  which  attaches  to  degrees  tnat 
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are  conferred,  not  according  to  the  judgment  of  local  teachers, 
but  upon  the  impartial  decision  of  distant  and  eminent  exami- 
ners. The  University  receives  from  the  Colonial  Treasury  an  University 
annual  subsidy  of  £3,000,  one  half  of  which  sum  it  devotes  to  "*^*°^®- 
scholarships.  Besides  this  statutory  grant  of  £3,000  the  Univer- 
sity received  during  the  year  1898  £2,667  from  fees  for  exami- 
nations, £270  from  fees  for  degrees  and  certificates,  and  £895 
from  interest,  making  a  total  of  £7,025.  The  expenditiwe  on 
scholarships  and  prizes  was  £2,041 ;  the  expenses  of  examinations 
amounted  to  £2,930,  and  the  general  expenses  to  £3,895,  making 
a  total  of  £6,825.  The  three  local  teaching  institutions  are 
endowed — the  University  of  Otago  and  Canteroury  College  very 
handsomely.  At  the  University  of  Otago  the  students  in 
attendance  in  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1900,  numbered  241 
(193  men  and  48  women).  The  University  of  Otago  maintains 
a  staff  of  24  academical  professors  and  lecturers,  Canterbury 
College  eleven,  and  Auckland  University  College  seven. 


IV. — Technical  and  Professional  Education. 

Under  the  Act  of  1895  a  Board  may  authorise  the  holding  of 
classes  for  manual  training  in  any  ot  its  schools  out  of  school 
hours ;  and  a  Board  or  other  society  or  any  qualified  person  may 
establish  classes  for  technical  instruction  not  in  connection  witn 
the  primary  schools.  Fees  may  be  charged  for  admission  to  such 
classes,  ana  the  promoters  may  claim  ffom  the  Government  cer- 
tain capitations  on  the  attendance. 

Classes  for  technical  instruction,  including  art  and  shorthand  Teclmical 
classes,  and  classes  for  cookery  and  needlework,  have  been  estab-  ^^'**®®®*'' 
lished  at  various  centres  by  the  Boards  and  by  other  promoters. 
Examinations  have  been  held  in  connection  with  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  and  with  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute;  and  at  these  examinations  1,067 
papers  were  taken  and  812  passes  were  obtained  in  1898.  The 
payments  made  by  the  Education  Department  on  account  of 
manual  and  technical  instruction  for  the  year  1898  amounted 
to  nearly  £4,650.     {See  also  Supplementary  Notes  (iii.),  below.) 

A  summary  of  Mr.  Riley's  valuable  report  on  Manual 
Technical  Instruction  issued  in  1898  will  oe  found  in  the 
Supplementary  Notes  to  this  Report. 

On  the  subject  of  manual  traming  and  technical  instruction, 
the  Minister  of  Education  writes  as  follows  in  his  report  issued 
in  August,  1900: — 

"  It  is  not  in  the  improvement  of  industrial  processes  alone  that  the 
general  introduction  of  manual  and  technical  training  would  produce  good 
results,  but  in  the  gradual  recasting  of  the  whole  educational  system  which 
it  would  involve — in  the  more  complete  adjustment  of  our  intellectual  and 
practical  life  to  our  actual  environment  which  an  enlightened  scheme  of 
this  kind  would  certainly  bring  about.  But  the  progress  that  can  be 
recorded  in  New  Zealand  (Juring  1899  is  little,  if  any ;  in  some  places  the 
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movement  has  gone  forward  a  little,  in  others  it  has  {;one  back — in  fact,  no 
substantial  progress  can  be  looked  tor  until  substantial  provision  has  been 
made  by  the  L^slature  for  its  encouragement 

''  The  new  regulations  for  the  examination  of  public  schools  give  some- 
what greater  facilities  for  the  introduction  of  hcmd-work  into  the  course 
of  primarv  school  instruction  ;  but  without  special  grants  for  this  purpose 
it  is  not  likely  that  many  Education  Boards  will  be  likely  to  encourage  its 
Introduction  into  their  schools. 

*^  The  stimulus  and  encouragement  afforded  to  students  by  the  examina- 
tions conducted  in  the  colony  on  behalf  of  the  Science  and  Art .  Depart- 
ment, London,  and  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  have  been 
considerable,  and  our  indebt^ness  to  the  authorities  named  is  none  the 
less  because  the  examinations  are  conducted  and  prizes  are  given  on  the 
same  terms  as  for  students  in  the  United  Kingdom,  at  a  comparatively 
small  cost  to  the  colony." 

Three  schools  of  mines,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  working 
miners,  are  maintained  by  the  Government  Department  of  Mines 
on  three  of  the  principal  gold-fields  of  the  Colony.  The  public 
expenditure  on  these  schools  of  mines  for  1897  amounted  to 
£1,501. 

There  is  no  special  institution  in  the  colony  for  commercial 
instruction. 

Higher  technical  instruction,  on  the  professional  plane  is  given 
at  several  corporate  and  endowed  institutions — a  medical  school 
and  a  school  of  mines,  forming  departments  of  the  University  of 
Otago ;  a  school  of  engineering  and  technical  science  forining  a 
department  of  Canterbury  Cofiege ;  and  a  school  of  apiculture, 
formerly  governed  by  Canterbury  College,  but  recent^r  erected 
into  a  separate  corporation. 

At  the  Canterbury  Agricultural  College,  the  staff  comprises 
the  director  and  four  lecturers — (viz.,  m  chemistry,  natival 
science,  applied  mathematics,  and  veterinary  science).  The 
Groveming  Bodv  consists  of  seven  members,  one  of  whom  is 
nominatea  by  tne  Governor,  three  are  elected  by  the  members  of 
the  Ijegislature  and  three  are  elected  by  governing  bodies  of 
agricultural  and  pastoral  associations.  The  Governor  is  Visitor 
of  the  College.  During  1899  thirty-four  students  were  enrolled: 
the  library  was  overhauled  and  re-classified:  and  many 
improvements  were  made  for  the  increased  comfort  of  the 
students.  The  following  extract  from  the  Director's  annual 
report  refers  to  the  College  farm  and  will  be  read  with  interest 
by  students  of  agricultural  education.  The  general  and  capital 
accounts  are  omitted  here  but  can  be  seen  in  the  report  of  the 
College  as  presented  to  the  Minister  of  Education : — 

Farvi. — The  farm  is  in  good  order,  and  is  practically  free  from  weedis. 
The  gorse  fences,  which  for  the  last  six  years  had  almost  ceased  to  exist, 
have  greatly  improved  during  the  past  year,  and,  should  the  improvement 
continue,  will  afford  the  much  desired  shelter  for  stock  in  the  winter 
months,  and  add  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  farm. 

The  cereal  crops  for  1898-99  yielded  the  highest  average  obtained  on  the 
farm.  'Hiis  year  the  cereals,  more  especially  the  autumn-sown  ones,  look 
eaually  well,  and  promise  to  yield  as  abundantly  as  those  of  last  year. 
Tne  mangolds,  comprising  the  principal  different  kinds  on  the  market, 
promise  to  be  an  excellent  crop ;  and  so  do  the  carrots  and  potatoes.  The 
tumip-cpop  is  satisfactory. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  summer  feed  was  scarce,  owing  to  the  cold 
weather  then  prevailing ;  now,  however,  there  is  a  suflSciency  of  grass. 
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and  with  the  roots  and  straw  on  the  farm  the  winter  for  ntock  is 
abready  provided  for. 

A  number  of  very  valuable  experiments  were  carried  out  throughout 
the  year,  and  the  results  of  these  have  been  prepared  in  short  tabular 
form,  and  will  be  appended  to  this  report,  which  it  is  intended  to  dissemi- 
nate amongst  the  various  agricultural  societies  and  newspapers  throughout 
the  colony.  These  comprise  experiments  with  grain-crops,  root-crops, 
cultivations,  &c. ;  also  with  the  dinerent  crosses  of  sheep  for  the  produc- 
tion of  fat  lambs  most  profitable  for  freezing  purposes. 

As  usual,  a  number  ot  improvements  have  been  effected  throughout  the 
year :  boundary-fences  have  been  erected ;  large  spring-holes  (dangerous 
to  the  safety  of  stock)  have  been  filled  ;  a  rectangular  shelter-belt  has 
been  partly  planted  ;  and  the  meteorological  station  nas  been  changed. 

The  live-stock  are  steadily  being  improved,  and  sales  are  being  effected 
to  all  parts  of  the  colony.  The  cattle  are  as  last  year,  consistin^g  of  a 
herd  of  Shorthorns,  also  two  of  each  of  the  following  breeds,  which  are 
kept  for  educational  purposes,  viz. :  Aberdeen- Angus,  Ayrshire,  Hereford, 
ana  Jersey.  An  additional  stud  flock  of  Southdown  ewes  has  been  added, 
so  that  the  stud  flocks  are  now  six  in  number,  and  consist  of  Border 
Leicesters,  English  Leicesters,  Romney  Marsh,  Lincolns,  Shropshire 
Downs  and  Soutiidowns. 

This  year  a  flock  of  300  Lincoln-Merino  half-breds  were  bought  for 
experimental  purposes,  these  being  put  in  lots  of  fifty  to  rams  of  the 
following  breeds,  viz. :  Shropshire  Down,  Southdown,  Lincoln,  Romney 
Marsh,  English  Leicester,  and  Border  Leicester.  The  progeny  of  these 
will  be  sold  in  the  local  market,  and  the  results  tabulated,  and,  as  the 
experiment  of  this  year,  sent  throughout  the  farming  community  of  the 
colony. 

The  live  stock  stand  almost  the  same  as  for  last  year,  and  comprise— 
cattle,  89  ;  sheep  and  lambs,  1,361 ;  horses,  19  ;  pigs,  62  ;  poultry,  225. 

Statement  of  Receipts  and  Expendituke  for  the  Year  ending 

December  31st,  1899. 

FARM  ACCOUNT. 


Jieeeipts. 

£      8. 

d. 

Eacpenditure. 

£     s.  d. 

To  Rent  of  land 

10    0 

0 

By  Farm  wages  (including 

Sale  of  grain,  &c.— 

share    of    Director's 

Wheat          

501  19 

3 

salary)           

749    1    6 

Oats 

112    1 

2 

Students*  wages 

150    7    1 

Grass-^eed     

70    7  10 

Trade   accoonts  —  Re- 

Linseed          

2    7 

3 

pairs,  sheep-dip,  corn- 

A  tXsB       •»•               ••■               ••• 

1    2 

0 

sacks,  &c 

222  11    8 

Potatoes       ...        ..< 

24    7 

0 

oeecis      ...        ...        ... 

34    8    1 

Sacks 

31    0 

9 

Manures 

22    8    0 

Sale  of  live  btock  — 

Fuel        

8  14    2 

Sheep 

Cattle 

579  18 

4 

Rates      

35    4    9 

59    2 

9 

Insoranoe  of  farm  boild- 

Horses           

32    0 

0 

inffs  and  implements 
Implements      

32    5    7 

Pigs 

109  14 

6 

42  10    0 

Sale  of  dairy  produce... 
Sale  of  wool    

185    4 

5 

Farm  contingencies    ... 

62  12    0 

135  18 

3 

Permanent       improve- 

Trade accounts  —  Sale 

ments  ... 

18  14    8 

of  eg^  and  poultry, 
and  dipping  sneep  ... 

43    9 

4 

Lochead's  drain 
Repairs   to   gates  and 

34  10    1 

Farm  contingencies  — 

leuceB ...         ...         .•■ 

15  14    3 

Prizes  gained  at  show 

6  17 

0 

Repairs  to  cottages    ... 
Purchase  of  live  stock — 

(Sheep  ...        •  •  • 

Horses          

Piffs 

A    "vkO              •••                           #••                           ••« 

Balance      earned       to 
General  Account     ... 

£ 

8  14    3 

289    3  10 

26  10    0 

4    0    0 

147  19  11 

£ 

1,905    9 

10 

1,905    9  10 

4131. 
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V. — Industrial  Schools. 

There  are  three  Government  industrial  schools  for  the  mainten- 
ance and  education  of  destitute,  neglected,  and  criminal  children, 
and  also  three  similar  schools  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  but  subject  to  Government  inspection  and  control  A 
child  admitted  to  any  of  these  institutions  remains  imder 
the  legal  guardianship  of  the  manager  of  the  institution 
imtil  he  reacnes  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  or  is  discharged. 
In  the  meantime  he  either  resides  in  the  institution  or  is 
l>oarded  out  with  foster-parents,  or,  if  of  an  age  to  be  earning 
wages,  is  put  out  to  service  and  lives  in  the  house  of  his  licensed 
employer.  From  the  Government  schools  all  children  of  suitable 
age  and  character  are  boarded  out;  many  of  the  "inmates"  never 
set  foot  inside  the  walls  of  the  school  from  the  time  of  their 
admission  to  the  time  of  their  discharge.  Every  house  in  which 
any  inmate  of  an  industrial  school  is  boarded  out  is  subject  to 
iiispection  by  a  lady  visitor  and  by  an,  officer  of  the  Education 
Department.  The  lady  visitor  reports  monthly  to  the  manager 
of  the  school. 

Statiistics.  At  the  end  of  1809,  there  were  on  the  books  of  all  the  in- 

dustrial schools.  1,668  inmates,  or  114  more  than  at  the  end  of 
the  previous  year — namely,  57  more  on  the  books  ot  the  Grovem- 
meut  schools,  and  57  more  on  those  of  the  private  industrial 
schools.  Although  all  these  1,668  are  legally  classed  as 
"  inmates  of  industrial  schools,"  only  590  were  actually  resident 
in  the  schools.  There  were  417  boarded  out,  21  in  various 
corrective  institutions,  and  5  in  orphan  homes:  that  is,  there 
were  1,033  who  were  dependent  on  the  State  for  maintenance. 
Th^  remaining  635  were  still  under  control  and  supervision, 
although  they  were  not  dependent  on  the  schools  for  main- 
tenance ;  these  were  accounted  for  as  follows  :  Licensed  to  reside 
with  friends,  138 ;  at  service,  453 ;  iii  hospital,  7  ;  in  lunatic 
asylum,  2 ;  in  the  Costley  Training  Institution,  on  probation,  1 ; 
in  the  Auckland  Blind  Asylum,  i ;  in  the  Sumner  Deaf-mute 
Institute,  1;  in  other  institutions  without  payment,  7;  in  gaol, 
4 ;  absent  without  leave,  21  (11  from  the  schools,  and  10  from 
service).  Of  those  thus  absent  without  leave,  11  were  included 
in  the  number  missing  on  December  31st,  1898.  Out  of  the 
total  number  of  1,668  **  inmates,"  560  belonged  to  private  in- 
dustrial schools,  and  1,108  were  on  the  books  of  tlie  three 
Government  industrial  schools — viz.,  Auckland,  89 ;  Bumhani, 
524 ;  Caversham,  495.  Of  those  belon^ng  to  private  schools 
(660),  390  were  in  residence  at  the  institutions,  9  were  boarded 
out,  69  were  with  friends,  and  81  at  service.  The  nimiber  in 
residence  at  the  Government  industrial  schools  was  200  (Auck- 
land, 9 ;  Bumham,  104 ;  Caversham,  87) ;  the  number  boarded 
out  was  408  (Auckland,  44 ;  Bumham,  158;  Caversham,  206); 
there  were  69  with  friends,  and  372  were  at  service. 

The  religion  of  the  227  cjiildren  admitted  during  the  year  was 
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thus  described:  Church  of  Ei^land,  79;  Roman  Catholic.  86 
Presbyterian,  48 ;  Methodist,  9 ;  "  Protestant."  4 ;  Salvation  Anny, 
1.  Out  of  the  total  number,  53  were  from  Dune-Jin,  51  from 
Auckland,  32  from  Wellington,  and  12  from  Christchurch,  or  148 
in  all  from  the  four  chief  centres  of  population.  Of  the  smaller 
towns.  Greymouth  is  rather  prominent  with  22  committals ;  the 
committals  from  other  small  towns  and  country  districts  are  in 
everj'  case  under  10  in  number. 

The  table  below  gives  the  fullest  detjiila  available  regarding 
the  chanvcter  of  tlic  parents  of  children  admitted  durmg  the 
year  and  in  respect  to  the  oiusew  of  comiiiitttd.  The  Minister 
adds: — "It  cannot  be  ruganted  as  aocin-ate  in  every  deUil ; 
more  especially  as  to  the  causes  of  committal  it  should  be  noted, 
as  remarked  in  bist  year's  report,  that  the  clause  under  which  a 
child  is  sent  to  an  industrial  school  is  by  no  means  a  reliable 
index  of  the  child's  moral  character," 
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Memoran-  The  following  discussion  of  the  problem  of  how  to  deal  with 

cluin  on         juvenile  delinquency  appears  in  the  report  of  the  Minister  of 
D^irnqlfencv  Education,  dated  August  30th,    1900,  and  contains  so  many 
* '  valuable  suggestions  that  it  is  here  reproduced  inextenso. 

It  is  now  eighteen  years  since  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  was  passed,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  by  means  of  the  powers  granted  therein  an  immense 
amount  of  good  has  been  done  for  the  **  children  of  the  State,"  and  there- 
fore for  the  State  itself.  But  the  time  seems  to  have  arrived  when  the 
working  of  the  Act  and  other  questipns  connected  with  the  care  of  orphan, 
destitute,  neglected,  and  crimmal  children  may  be  passed  under  review. 
The  ideas  set  forth  by  Mr.  Douglas  Morrison  ("  Juvenile  Delinquency "), 
and  by  other  writers,  have  changed  many'of  the  opinions  formerly  current 
in  rcjgard  to  these  matters ;  but  in  this  colony  these  ideas  require  some 
modification  in  view  of  the  almost  entire  absence  of  an  hereditaiy  criminal 
class,  and  in  view  of  other  circumstances  in  respect  of  which  New 
Zealand  happily  differs  from  older  countries. 

Children  that  come  under  the  care  of  the  State  may  be  roughly  classi- 
fied as — 

(1.)  Those  who  are  orphans  or  those  who  are  simply  destitute,  without 
any  other  abnormal  characteristics. 

The  duty  of  the  State  towards  these  appears  to  be  that  it  shall  take  the 
place  of  a  parent,  and  accordingly  put  them  as  far  as  possible  in  the  same 
circumstances  as  those  in  which  they  would  have  been  placed  if  they  had 
had  parents  capable  of  bringing  them  up  in  a  normal  manner.  Boarding- 
out  to  carefully  chosen  foster-parents,  under  due  restrictions,  seems  at 
once  the  most  natural  and  most  satisfactory  method  of  dealing  with  these 
cases. 

(2.)  Those  that  exhibit  various  degrees  of  juvonile  delinquency,  including 
of  course  those  who,  being  orphan  or  destitute  or  both,  have  not  escaped  a 
perceptible  taint  of  evil.  Ana  it  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  destitute 
child  IS  more  frequently  than  not  of  this  class. 

Unfortunately  juvenile  delinquency  has  not  shown  a  marked  decrease  of 
late  years  in  any  civilised  country,  but  in  most  countries  it  has,  on  the  con- 
trary, increased.. 

I.  Its  causes  are  to  some  extent  the  same  as  those  that  operate  m  the 
case  of  adult  crime,  and  the  problem  cannot  be  attacked  as  a  whole  without 
dealing  with  the  conditions  that  produce  crime  in  modem  society.  The 
chief  external  causes  of  juvenile  crime  are — 

(a)  The  stress  of  the  struggle  of  life  ; 

(6)  Bad  hygienic  surroundings,  and  consequent  inferior  physique  ; 

(c)  The  temptations  that  result  from  overcrowding,  and  from  the 
greater  facilities  for  committing  petty  thefts  with  impunity  that 
exist  in  towns  as  compared  with  the  country. 

General  considerations  and  the  statistics  of  our  industrial  schools  alike 
tend  to  show  that  causes  {a)  and  (6)  are  far  less  operative  in  New  Zealand 
than  in  older  countries ;  but  (c)  is  an  important  factor,  inasmuch  aa  the 
tendency  to  flock  into  the  towns  from  the  country  is  not  unknown  as  a 
feature  of  the  life  of  these  young  countries. 

II.  The  more  immediate  causes  of  juvenile  depravity  are,— 

{d)  Inherited  low  physical  and  moral  nature  ; 

(<?)  Weakness  and  want  of  control  on  part  of  parents,  commonly 
producing  as  its  fruit  absence  of  self-control  on  the  part  of 
children ; 

(/)  The  neglect  and  bad  example  of  parents. 
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The  causes  we  have  principally  to  deal  with  are  therefore  (c),  (cQ,  (f),  (/). 
Of  these  causes  (c),  and  therefore  also  (6)  and  (d),  would  be  partly  met — 

(1.)  By  any  remedy  that  so  ameliorated  the  economic  condition  of  the 
rural  population  that  they  would  not  be  tempted  to  forsake  the  compara- 
tive wholesomeness  of  the  countrv  for  the  temptations  and  vicissitudes  of 
the  towns  (this  is  the  form  in  which  Uie  case  is  stated  by  Morrison :  in 
New  Zealand  the  great  loneliness  of  country  life  in  remote  places,  the 
absence  of  opportunities  for  reasonable  recreation,  the  greater  attractive- 
ness of  town^  life,  and  to  some  extent,  perhaps,  also  the  too  exclusively 
bookish  training  given  in  our  public  schools  are  causes  of  the  influx  into 
the  towns  that  actually  takes  place). 

(2.)  B^r  removing  back  into  the  country  those  who  are  in  danger  of 
succumbing  to  the  temptations  and  vicissitudes  of  the  towns. 

Want  of  parental  control  (e)  might  often  be  lessened  by  bringing  home 
to  jiarents  their  responsibilities  towards  their  children.  It  is  not  therefore 
desirable  to  diminish  the  burden  of  maintenance,  or  to  take  away  from 
parents  the  duty  of  control,  so  long  as  there  is  sLoy  reason  to  hope  that  the 
evil  will  cure  itself  without  depriving  the  child  of  its  natural  guardianship. 

For  the  most  part  the  course  of  juvenile  delinquency  passes  through 
the  following  stages  : — 

(1.)  The  acquiring  of  nomadic  habits,  exhibited  in  truancy  and 
vagrancy  ; 

(2.)  Petty  thefts  and  other  isolated  offences  against  property  ; 

(3.)  More  serious  and  habitual  offences  against  property  and  offences 
against  the  person. 

These  stages  correspond  to  successive  periods  of  physical  and  moral 
development,  that  may  be  described  as — the  period  of  childhood,  eight  or 
nine  to  thirteen  or  fourteen  ;  the  period  of  growth  towsurds  maturity, 
thirteen  or  fourteen  to  sixteen  ;  and  the  period  of  maturity,  fifteen  or 
sixteen  to  twenty-five. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  voung  criminals  begin  by  becoming  accus- 
tomed to  a  nomadic  life,  and  the  greatest  blow  to  juvenile  delinquency 
would  be  dealt  by  stopping  this  at  the  outset.  Too  much  emphasis  cannot 
be  laid  on  the  necessity  for  [)reventing  children  from  acquiring  the  nomadic 
habit.  Day  industrial  schools  (or  truant  schools)  would  afford  a  ^ood 
means  of  stopping  incipient  nomadism,  without  lessening  the  responsibility 
of  parents.  A  greater  stringency  of  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  School 
Attendance  Act,  and  a  sm)stantial  increase  of  the  fines  for  irregular 
attendance  and  habitual  truancy,  would  bring  home  to  parents  the  duty 
that,  through  weakness  or  neglect,  they  too  often  overlook,  and  the  danger 
their  children  are  running. 

The  truant  schools  should  be  staffed  more  fully,  and  with  adult  teachers 
only.  Children  whose  school  attendance  was  unsatisfactory  could  be  com- 
mitted to  a  truant  school  instead  of  being  committed  to  an  industrial  school, 
or  could  be  sent  to  a  truant  school  even  when  committed  to  an  industrial 
school,  as  a  first  attempt  towards  improvement.  The  parent  would  thus 
still  have  the  onus  of  maintaining  and  controlling  his  child  thrown  upon 
him,  and  the  lesson  learnt  would  often  be  suflficient  Sometimes  distaste 
for  school  or  for  any  mental  effort  affords  the  first  incentive  to  truancy  ; 
he  instruction  in  these  schools  should  therefore  be  shaped  as  far  as 
possible  so  as  to  overcome  that  objection  on  the  part  of  the  child.  If 
marked  improvement  were  shown,  a  child  could  be  sent  back  after  a  short 
time  to  the  ordinary  public  school.  It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that 
he  teacher  of  the  truant  school  has  duties  and  powers  out  of  school  hours, 
as  well  as  in.  It  would  be  his  duty  to  visit  the  homes,  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  absence,  and  to  report  at  once  any  tmancy  or  irregularity  of 
attendance.  Children  for  whom  this  remedy  proved  insufficient  could  be 
committed,  as  now,  to  an  industrial  school. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  establishment  of  truant  schools  would  result 
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in  a  saving  to  the  country,  as  we  should  thereby  i)revent  many  from  taking 
the  first  step  on  the  road  to  crime.  If  contributions  from  parents  of 
children  committed  to  industrial  schools  were  more  strictly  required  and 
enforced,  so  that  negli^nt  or  weak  parents  could  not  hope  to  be  relieved 
of  the  burden  of  maintenance  on  account  of  their  neglect  or  inability 
to  exercise  due  control,  then  the  warning  given  by  the  milder  measure  of 
committal  to  a  truant  school  would  be  more  likely  to  be  effective  (cases  of 
pure  destitution  are,  of  course,  not  here  referred  to). 

The  keynote  of  the  most  recent  and  intelligent  methods  of  dealing  with 
juvenile  delinquents  is  classification,  and  the  classification  should  oe  as 
complete  as  circumstances  allow,  beginning  before  any  criminal  signs 
have  appeared.  We  have,  therefore,  the  distinction  between  the  orphanage 
and  the  mdustriaJ  school,  between  the  industrial  school  and  the  reforma- 
tory, and  between  the  reformatory  and  the  prison  or  the  rescue-home.  For 
the  orphanage  we  have  substituted  the  boaroing-out  system.  The  industrial 
schools,  which  would  probably  be  most  successful  if  separate  institutioni> 
were  provided  for  the  two  sexes,  should  contain  those  who  need  firm  con- 
trol and  systematic  treatment,  but  who  cannot  be  described  as  criminal  or 
criminally  disposed.  The  reformatories  should  contain  those  who  are 
viciously  uncontrollable,  or  are  criminally  disposed,  or  who  are  su^tually 
criminals  too  young  for  prison  treatment.  These  must  be  separate  for  the 
two  sexes. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  children  (vagrant,  uncontrollable,  <kc.)  who 
have  been  convicted  of  any  indictable  offence  might  be  coHimitted  to  an 
industrial  school  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  ;  but  that  no  one  should  be 
detained  as  a^  resident  inmate  of  an  industrial  school  after  the  age  of  fifteen, 
except  for  brief  periods,  as  when  being  transferred  from  one  employer  to 
anotner,  unless  he  or  she  be  physically  unfit  for  work.  Anyone  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  eighteen  convicted  of  an  indictable  offence  should  be 
committed  to  a  reformatory,  with  or  without  a  previous  sentence  of 
imprisonment ;  notwithstanding  this,  children  under  twelve  convicted  of 
indictable  offences,  but  not  previously  convicted,  might  be  sent  to  an 
industrial  school,  unless  it  should  appear  that  they  had  already  become 
habitual  criminal  offenders. 

All  children  or  young  persons  committed  to  industrial  schools  or 
reformatories  should  be  under  control  until  the  age  of  twenty-one,  unless 
discharged  earlier.  Inmates  of  reformatories  might  within  the  first  six 
months  be  transferred  to  industrial  schools,  and  inmates  of  industrial 
schools  might  at  any  time  be  transferred  to  reformatories.  These  precau- 
tions would  be  necessary  in  order  to  secure  a  classification  based  upon 
character,  for  the  order  of  committal  is  by  no  means  a  reliable  index  of  the 
character  of  the  inmate.  Inmates  of  prisons  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
might  be  transferred  to  reformatories. 

In  both  indastrial  schools  and  reformatories  there  should  be  further 
classification  ;  in  the  former  the  classification  may  he  on  the  basis  of  age, 
and  need  not  amount  to  complete  separation.  The  classification  in  a 
reformatory  should  be  thorough  ;  there  should  be  at  least  three  chisses, 
and  promotion  from  class  to  class  and  early  release  should  depend  on  gooa 
conduct  and  diligence  in  learning  a  trade.  The  lowest  class  would  Ik* 
governed  by  rules  which  resemble  prison  rules,  but  the  educative  purpose 
of  the  institution  should  even  there  be  the  mast  prominent.  The  planning 
of  the  building  would  be  an  important  point,  so  as  to  fit  in  with  the 
classification.  The  training  in  both  industrial  schools  and  refonuatories 
should  be  really  industrial;  a  boy  or  a  girl  should  l>e  so  taught  that  a 
taste  for  manual  employment  should  l>e  ac<iuired,  and  a  trade  properly 
learnt,  or  the  learning  of  it  properlv  begun.  Several  trades  should  be 
taughi-,  and  each  reformatory  should  be  to  a  large  extent  self-supporting. 
Farming  and  other  country  occupations  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  most 
important  of  all  "  trades  "  for  children  of  tnis  class. 

And,  reverting  to  the  causes  of  all  the  evils  we  are  attacking,  effort 
should  constantly  be  made  to  direct  the  attention  of  inmates  towards  a 
country  life,  except  in  cases  where  there  was  an  obvious  unfitness  for  such 
a  life. 
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To  give  concrete  fonn  to  these  ideas,  one  might  suggest  for  Neiiv  Zealand 
some  such  scheme  as  the  following : — 

(1 )  Day  industrial  or  tnmnt  schools — to  begin  with,  one  in  each  of 
file  four  large  towns ; 

(2.)  Two  industrial  schools — 

(a)  For  boys,  with  60  to  100  acres  of  good  land  ;  {b)  for  girls  ; 

(3.)  Two  reformatories — 

(a)  For  bojrs  ;  (b)  for  girls  ;  and 

(4.)  That  trades  (including  agriculture)  should  be  taught ; 

(5.)  That  fuller   supervision  should  be  exercised  over  boarded-out 
children  and  inmates  licensed  out  to  friends  or  employers  ;  and 

(6.)  That  receiving  homes  should  be  established  in  places  at  a  distance 
from  the  industrial  schools. 

It  is  on  these  lines  that  the  Uovcmment  has  been  proceeding  during  the 
past  year.  When  the  changes  are  completed,  there  will  be  a  reformatory  for 
boys  at  Burnham  ;  a  reformatory  for  girls  near  Christchurch ;  an  industrial 
school  for  girls  at  Caversham  ;  an  industrial  school  for  boys  in  the  south 
of  the  North  Island ;  an  auxiliary  industnal  school  for  girls  and  young 
boys  at  Auckland  ;  receiving-homes  for  giris  and  young  boys  at  Wellington 
and  Christchurch.  ' 

Up  to  the  present  time  (Julv,  1900)  the  following  progress  has  been 
made  :  A  suitable  property  has  been  bought  by.  the  Govern^ient  at  Mount 
Albert,  near  Aucklana ;  the  Auckland  Industrial  School  has  been  trans- 
ferred there,  and  is  in  full  working  order.  A  house,  with  nin6  acres  ttf 
land,  has  been  taken  on  a  ten  years'  lease,  with  the  right  of  pmrcha^e;  at 
Burwood,  near  Christchunsh  ("  Te  Oranga  Home  ") ;  the  neciBssary  altera- 
tions have  been  effected,  the  staff  has  been  appointed,  and  the  hprae  will 
be  opened  very  shortly.  All  the  giris  have  been,  removed  from  Burnham, 
to  wnich  boys  needing  a  larger  degree  of  control  have  been  sent  from 
Caversham.  The  "  industrial-school  boys  "  proi)er*at  Biirnham  occupy  tHe 
quarters  formerly  assigned  to  the  girls^  and  are  kept  as  distinct  m  possibk 
from  the  "  reformatory  boys."  The  "  industrial-school  boys  "  from  Burnham 
and  Caversham  will  h^  transferred  to  the  new  industrial  school  as  soon  as 
it  is  ready.  An  official  correspondents  haa  beea  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  looking  after  industrial-school  inmates  boardeaoutand  industrial-school 
girls  licensed  to  service  in  the  Wellington  district.  There  were  already 
official  correspondents  at  Christchurch  and  Dunedin^  and  the  manager  of 
the  Aucklana  Industrial  School  performs  these  dufties  in  addition  to  her 
other  duties.  The  Visiting  Officer  of  industrial-school  inmates  having 
found  the  work  too  heavy  to  allow  him  to  see  the  inmates  frequently 
enough,  a  second  Visiting  Officer  has  been  ap|)ointed  to  visit  inmates 
boarded  out  or  licensed  to  friends  or  employers  in  various  parts  of  the 
colony. 

Negotiations  for  the  receiving  homes  at  Wellington  and  ChratchorcL 
are  ako  completed,  and  the  homes  will  be  opeped  shortly.  These  homier 
are  intended  for  the  temporary  accommodation^  of  children  committed  to 
industrial  schools  (not  of  reformatory,  cases),  ^M  of  industrial-school  girls 
who  have  left  the  service  of  one  employer  and  are  waiting  tor  another 
situation.  One  important  purpose  to  be  served  by  these  receiving  homes 
is  that  children  may  be  boarded  out  or  licensed  out  to.  service  in  tlie 
districts  to  which  th^  belong  without  IxarVing  to  be  transferred  (except  in 
reformatory  cas^)  from  one  part  of  the  colony  fo  the  other. 

Technical  instructors  have  been  ajipointed  at  Bumha^n,  and  the  samie 
course  will  be  followed,  as  occasion  arises^  at  the  other  main  institutibfts. 
Except  whena  it  is  shown  that  an  inmate  boarded  out  is  receiving  a  due 
amount  of  industrial  training,  it  is  proposed  to  remove  h^m,  at  t|he  age  of 
twelve  or  thirteen,  for  two  years. to  the  institution  to  wfiioh  he  belongs,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  properly  taught  a  trade.    These  remarics  aj  ]^y  lo 
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Government  industrial  schools  (including  reformatories).  It  is,  howeTer 
desirable  that  the  orfiianisation  of  the  pnvate  schools  should  be  modified, 
if  necessary,  so  that  they  may  fall  into  Ime  with  the  general  scheme,  and  be 
controlled  oy  the  same  general  regulations.  It  is  not  anticipated  that 
there  will  be  any  difficulty  in  accomplishing  this. 

The  principle  of  punishing  the  parent  for  the  consequences  of  his 
neglect  to  exercise  due  control  over  his  children  is  recognised  in  the  Young 
Persons'  Protection  Bill.  The  same  principle  might,  with  advantage,  be 
extended  to  cases  in  which  want  of  parental  control  brings  a  coild 
within  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  or  any  other  similar  Act  —  e.g.. 
Reformatory  Act — that  may  be  passed. 


VI.— iNSrnUTE   FOR  THE   BlIND. 

iiihtituie  '^^  Jubilee  Institute  for  the  Blind  is  a  private  institution, 

for  the  Blind,  and  is  not  in  any  way  under  Government  control,  although  it 
has  received  grants  from  time  to  time  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Revenue,  and  receives  payment  from  the  Education  Department 
on  account  of  pupils  for  whose  tuition  the  Department  is 
responsible. 

The  payments  made  on  behalf  of  such  pupils  to  the  Institute 
during  the  year  amounted  to  £324  5s.  3a.,  towards  which  the 
parents  contributed  £19  18s.  The  number  of  these  pupils  at 
the  end  of  1899  was  nine.  The  Department  also  paid  £30  for  a 
yearly  railway-ticket  for  the  use  of  an  agent  of  the  Institute. 

The  grants  referred  to  above  were  made  through  the  Depart- 
ment in  charge  of  hospitals  and  charitable  aid,  and  accordmgly 
no  account  is  given  of  them  here. 


VII. — School  for  Deaf-Mutes. 

School  for  The  roll  of  this  school  includes,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, all 

Deaf-Mutet.  the  known  deaf-mutes  of  school  age  and  of  sound  intellect  in  the 
colony  who  have  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Education 
Department.  The  method  of  instruction  used  at  Sunmer  is  the 
oral  method,  in  favour  of  which  there  is  a  vast  predominance  of 
expert  opinion.  According  to  it  the  pupils  are  taught,  by 
watching  the  mouth  of  the  speaker,  to  follow  the  speech  of  any 
person  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  articulate  properly,  and  are 
trained  themselves  to  speak  so  as  to  be  easily  understood  by 
others.  The  power  of  understanding  and  of  being  understood 
thus  acquired  is  made  the  stepping-stone  to  generareducation,as 
in  the  case  of  hearing  children.  If  it  were  generaUy  known  that 
without  special  education  deaf-mute  children  would  grow  up 
with  minds  almost  entirely  undeveloped,  there  would  not  be  the 
repugnance  there  occasionally  is  now  on  the  part  of  parents  to 
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allowing  their  children  to  go  away  from  them  for  a  time  to  the 
only  institution  in  the  colony  at  which  they  can  receive  that 
special  education.  The  best  service  that  parents  or  friends  of 
such  children  can  render  them  is  to  bring  their  cases  under  the 
notice  of  the  Director  at  the  time  of  his  periodical  visits  to 
various  parts  of  the  colony,  or  under  the  notice  of  the  Depart- 
ment by  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  for  Education.  Pay- 
ment is  not  insisted  on  when  parents  are  unable  to  contribute 
towards  the  cost  of  educating  their  deaf-mute  children. 

During  the  year  1899  10  boys  and  6  girk  left,  and  3  boys  and 
6  girls  were  admitted ;  at  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  43  chil- 
dren—22  boys  and  21  girls — at  the  institution.  One  of  these 
was,  for  special  reasons,  boarded  out  in  the  neighboiurhood. 
During  1899  the  main  portion  of  the  institution,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  rented  from  a  private  owner,  was,  with  part  of  the 
land  attached  to  it,  purchased  by  the  Government,  which  also 
bought  some  rising  ground  to  the  south-west,  adjoining  the 
former  property;  the  whole,  which  comprises  about  18  acres, 
forms  an  excellent  site  lor  the  permanent  institution,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  ask  Parliament  for  a  vote  to  enable  the  work  of  build- 
mg  to  be  begun  at  an  early  date. 

The  gross  expenditure  for  the  year  ended  December  31st,  1899, 
was  £3,444  2s.  5d.  Less  amoimt  contributed  bv  parents,  £199  15s. 
Net  expenditure,  £3,244  7s.  5d.  Cost  of  lana  and  buildings  pur- 
chased, £4,700 ;  portion  paid  to  December  31st,  1899,  £2,700. 


The  Education  Act,  1877,  and  related  Aci«*,  recent  Reports  of  the 
Minister  of  Education,  and  other  documents  relating  to  education  in 
New  SiCaland,  can  be  seen  at  the  Board  of  Education  Library,  St.  Stephen's 
House,  Cannon  Row,  Wliitehall,  London,  S.W. 
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APPENDIX   A. 


REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  INSPECTION  AND  EXAMINATION 

OF  SCHOOLS, 

(Under  the  Education  Act,  1877.) 
[16th  December,  1899.] 

[For  purposes  of  comparison  the  text  of  the  cancelled  regulations  (June 
19th,  1894,  and  October  26th,  1896)  has  been  preser\'ed.  Sections  1-12 
(inclusive),  corresponding  to  Sections  1-16  (inclusive)  of  the  new 
regulations,  are  printed  in  full.  From  Section  17  of  the  new  regulations 
on¥raTds  the  chsmges  are  so  slight  that  it  has  been  possible  to  indicate  them 
by  enclosing  in  square  brackets  those  jmragraphs  which  appear  for  the  first 
time  in  the  new  regulations,  and  by  enclosing  in  round  brackets  and  print- 
ing in  italics  those  paragrapns  which  formed  part  of  the  cancelled  regula- 
tions, but  have  now  been  withdrawn.  Minor  verbal  alterations  have  not 
l>een  noted.] 

Inspection  and  Examination  of  Schools. 

1.  Every  public  school  shall,  as  a  general  rule,  be  visited  at  least  twice  in 
every  year  by  a  Public  School  Inspector.  One  visit,  called  hereinafter  the 
"  annual  visit,"  shall  take  place  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  month  in 
everv  year,  at  least  ten  days'  notice  of  the  date  being  given  to  the  head- 
teacher  by  the  Inspector.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  annual  visit  to  any 
school  the  Inspector  shall  present  his  '*  annual  report "  on  that  school.  No 
notice  shall  be  required  for  any  other  visit  than  the  annual  visit.  After 
one  of  his  visits  m  each  year  the  Inspector  shall  present  an  "  inspection 
report."  The  inspection  report  may,  if  the  Inspector  see  fit,  be  presented  at 
the  same  time  as  the  annual  report.  A  special  report  may  be  presented 
after  any  visit.  In  these  regulations  a  "  year  "  means  a  year  beginning  with 
the  1  st  January. 

2.  For  purposes  of  instruction  the  pupils  of  every  public  school  shall  be 
divided  into  classes,  which  must  be  graded  for  the  several  subjects  accord- 
ing to  the  standards  defined  by  the  syllabus  of  subjects,  as  follows  :  With 
regard  to  any  subject  Class  I.  shall  include  all  the  children  doing  the 
work  prescribed  for  Standard  I.  in  that  subject,  and  may  be  called  Si  ; 
for  inst-ance,  Si  English  will  include  all  the  children  doing  the  work  in 
English  prescribed  for  Standard  I. ;  Si  arithmetic,  those  doing  the  arith- 
metic of  Standard  I. ;  and  so  on  for  the  other  subjects.  Class  II.  shall 
include  all  the  children  doing  the  work  prescribed  for  Standard  II.,  and 
may  he  called  S2 ;  and  so  on  to  Class  VI.  Class  VII.  shall  include  all 
IJUpils  that  have  passed  the  Sixth  Standard,  and  may  be  called  S7.  The 
preparatory  class  snail  include  all  pupils  below  Class  1.,  and  may  be  called 
Class  P.  Class  P.  may  be  divided,  the  lower  part  being  called  rl,  and  the 
next  P2  ;  if  necessary,  these  classes  may  be  subdivided,  as  for  instance,  into 
Pi  lower,  Pi  upper,  P2  lower,  P2  upper. 

The  principal  teacher  of  a  school  shall  have  full  discretion  to  arrange 
his  pupils  in  different  classes  for  different  subjects,  according  to  their 
ability  and  proficiency  with  respect  to  the  several  subjects,  and  according 
to  the  number  of  available  teachers;  provided  that  any  pupil  must  be 
placed  in  the  same  class  for  all  the  English  pass-subjects— namely,  reading. 
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spelling,  and  dictation,  writing,  and  composition.  The  h^ad'teacher  inay 
also  cause  the  children  of  two  or  more  classes  to  be  grouped  for  instruction 
in  any  subject. 

Every  pupil  examined  by  the  Inspector  shall  be  examined  in  the  class 
in  which  lie  has  been  taught. 

A  pupil  shall  be  held  to  belong  to  the  standard  class  in  which  he  is 
placed  for  the  English  pass-subjects. 

3.  In  order  to  avoid  undue  complexity  in  the  classification  of  their 
pupils,  head-teachers  are  enjoined,  due  regard  being  paid  to  the  needs  of 
individual  pupils,  to  keep  the  classes  in  the  several  subjects  as  nearlv  as 
possible  the  same  for  each  standard.  For  certain  groups  of  subjects  there 
will  probably  be  no  difficulty  in  making  the  classes  identical  for  the  several 
subjects  ;  for  instance,  S4  grammar,  84  history.  S4  recitation,  might  almost 
without  exception  consist  of  the  same  individual  children  as  S4  English  ; 
to  these  might  generally  be  added  84  geography  and  84  science  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  84  arithmetic,  84  drawing,  and  84  handwork  would  probably 
differ,  as  regards  a  few  individuals,  from  the  other  classes  of  Standard  IV, 
An  undue  degree  of  complexity  in  the  classification  might  justly  be 
considered  an  element  of  weakness  in  a  school. 

4.  Before  the  Inspector's  annual  visit,  the  head-teacher  (and  for  the 
purposes  of  these  regulations  a  sole  teacher  shall  be  considered  head* 
teacher)  shall  hold  an  examination  of  classes  Si  to  85  inclusive  in  all  Uie 
X)ass-subjects  of  the  syllabus  as  prescribed  for  the  several  classes.  The 
results  of  this  examination  shall  be  recorded  on  class-lists,  which  shall 
contain  the  names  and  ages  of  all  the  pupils  on  the  school-roll,  with  the 
number  of  half -days  on  which  each  pupil  has  attended  the  school 
since  the  last  annual  visit.  The  class  in  which  a  pupil  is  placed  for  the 
English  pass-subjects  shall  determine  the  list  on  which  his  name  shall 
appear.  Against  the  name  of  every  pupil  the  head- teacher  shall  enter 
under  eadi  of  the  pass-subjects  a  figure  denoting  the  standard  which  he 
judges  the  pupil  to  have  passed  in  that  subject.  The  figure  0  opposite 
the  name  ot  any  pupil  shall  denote  that  the  pupil  has  not  shown  sufiicient 
merit  to  entitle  nim  to  be  considei'ed  as  having  passed  any  standard  in 
that  subject  The  underlining  of  a  figure  in  red  ink  shall  denote  that  a 
pupil  has  not  i>assed  a  standard  higher  than  that  passed  at  the  previous 
examination. 

A  pupil  shall  be  held  to  have  passed  81  or  82  if  he  fulfils  the  require- 
ments of  Si  or  82  respectively  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic ; 
provided  that  partial  failure  in  spelling,  or  in  writing,  or  in  arithmetic 
majr  be  overlooked  if  sufficient  merit  is  shown  in  the  three  other  pass- 
subjects. 

A  pupil  shall  be  held  to  have  passed  83  or  S4  or  85  if  he  satisfies  the 
requirements  of  such  standard,  or  of  a  higher  standard,  in  (1)  reading, 
(2)  8|>elling  and  dictation,  (3)  writing,  (4)  composition,  (5)  arithmetic,  and 
has  received  regular  instruction  in  tne  class-subjects  ;  provided  that  work 
eciual  to  the  requirements  of  the  next  lower  standard  may  be  accepted  in 
two,  but  no  more  than  two,  of  the  subjects  (2,),  (3.),  (4.),  (5.). 

The  class-lists  shall  form  part  of  the  permanent  records  of  the  school,  and 
a  duplicate  thereof  shall  be  handed  to  the  Ins^iector  at  his  annual  visit. 

The  class  lists  presented  by  the  head-teacher  shall  be  signed  by  the 
Inspector,  unless  he  sees  fit  to  exercise  the  right  referred  to  in  llegula- 
tion  6  of  substituting  the  results  of  his  own  examination  for  those  in- 
dicated on  such  class-lists.  The  signature  of  the  In8|)ector  on  the  head- 
teacher's  class  lists  shall  denote  simplV  that  he  has  seen  them,  and  does 
not  consider  it  necessary  to  substitute  his  own  results  for  the  results  shown 
thereon. 

5.  In  order  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  general  efficiency  of  the  instruction 
given  in  the  school,  the  Inspector  shall  examine  a  due  prc^rtion  of  the 
pupils  of  each  class,  including  Class  P  and  Class  87,  in  such  subjects  as  he 
shall  choose. 

[The  Inspector  may  include  in  the  number  so  examined  any  pupil  con- 
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ceming  whom  the  teacher  desires  his  judgment.  The  Inspector  mav,  if  he 
see  fit,  examine  selected  pupils  of  one  class  in  some  subjects,  and  those  of 
another  class  in  other  subjects.] 

6.  The  Inspector  may,  if  he  think  fit,'  examine  all  the  pupils  of  the 
school,  or  of  any  class,  to  ascertain  their  individual  progress ;  and  he  may 
at  his  discretion  direct  that  the  results  of  such  examination  shall  be  sub^ 
stituted  for  the  results  shown  on  the  class-lists  presented  by  the  head- 
teacher.  In  this  case  new  class-lists  must  be  made  out  in  accordance  with 
the  Inspector's  examination  and  signed  by  him. 

[In  other  cases  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  the  Inspector  to  revise  the 
class-lists  or  the  classification  of  the  pupils.  1 

7.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  Inspector's  annual  visit  the  head-teacher 
shall  record  in  the  Admission  R^rister  the  passes  shown  on  the  class-lists 
signed  by  the  Inspector,  and  shall  issue  to  every  pupil  that  has  passed  a 
standard  a  certificate  of  pass  in  that  standard  ;  and  every  pupil  removing 
from  one  public  school  to  another  shall  be  required  on  entering  to  exhibit 
his  latest  certificate  to  the  head-teacher,  who  shall  make  a  record  of  the 
certib&cate  in  the  Admission  Register. 

8.  The  annual  report  shall  show  the  number  of  pupils  m  each  cla.«iSy 
the  number  present,  and  the  Inspector's  jud^ent  of  the  quality  of  the 
work  done  in  the  " passnsubjects "  and  "class-subjects,*'  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  work  in  the  "  additional  subiecte,"  and  the  emciency 
of  the  instruction  in  Classes  P  and  S7  ;  and  the  decree  of  discretion 
displayed  in  the  classification  of  the  pupils,  and  in  the  determining  of 
the  promotions  in  Classes  I.  to  Y.  Tne  terms  used  in  this  regulation 
shall  be  used  in  the  annual  report  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  used  in 
these  regulations. 

9.  In  his  annual  report  the  Inspector  shall  report  on  the  degree  of 
proficiency  in  each  of  the  pass-  and  class-subjects.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  relation  elementary  science,  together  with  object-lessons  and 
lessons  m  natural  history,  mani^actures,  and  common  things,  shall  be 
coimted  as  one  subject,  repetition  and  recitation  as  one  suoject  In 
choosing  a  word  to  express  his  opinion  of  the  qualitv  of  the  work  shown 
in  any  class-subject,  the  Inspector  shall  consider  whether  the  subject  is 
taken  by  all  the  pupils  in  all  the  classes  for  which  it  is  prescribed,  and 
also  whether  it  is  efficiently  treated.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  small 
school  with  only  one  or  two  teachers  will  always  be  able  to  obtain  great 
credit  for  all  me  class-subiects,  yet  all  the  suDJects  must  receive  a  due 
measure  of  attention,  and  tne  neglect  of  any  one  of  them  will  be  regarded 
as  highly  censurable. 

10.  In  the  annual  report  the  Inspector  shall  also  in  general  terms 
express  his  judgment  of  the  value  of  the  work  done  bv  the  school  in  each 
of  the  "additional  subjects."  For  the  purpose  of  this  regulation,  dis- 
ciplinary exercises  and  drill  shall  bo  recKoned  as  one  subject,  singing  as 
one,  needlework  as  one.  In  judging  the  work  in  any  additional  subject 
the  Inspector  shall  consider  whether  the  subject  is  attended  to  in  iJl  the 
classes  for  which  it  is  prescribed,  and  also  whether  it  is  efficiently  treated. 
In  the  largest  schools  any  neglect  of  these  subjects  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 

ground  of  reproach ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  any  ffood  work  under  this 
ead  done  in  small  schools  will  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  praiseworthy 
zeal  and  efficiency. 

11.  In  general,  a  pupil  shall  be  expected  to  pass  throu^^h  one  class  in 
each  subject  in  a  year.  The  reason  for  more  or  less  rapid  promotion  in 
each  case  shall  be  noted  in  the  columxi  for  remarks  for  the  imormation  of 
the  Inspector,  who  may  approve  or  not  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  reason 
given.  The  head-teacher  shall,  by  underlining  ^in  red  ink  tiie  figures 
opposite  the  name  of  any  pupil,  indicate  the  subjects  in  which  such  pupil 
has  not  passed  a  standaixl  nigher  than  that  passed  at  the  Inspector's 
previous  annual  visit. 

The  Inspector  may  require  from  the  head-teacher  a  written  explanation 
in  the  case  of  any  pupil  whose  age  is  much  above  the  avera^  age  of  the 
pupils  in  that  class  for  that  school  or  for  that  education  distnct 
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12.  Periodic  examinations  should  be  held  by  the  head-teacher  (in  any 
form  he  may  desire)  in  order  to  test  the  progress  of  individual  pupils.  A 
record  of  the  nature  and  results  of  these  periodic  examinations  should  be 
shown  to  the  Inspector  at  his  next  visit.  Such  record  should  show  all 
changes  from  class  to  class  made  as  a  result  of  the  examination  to  which 
it  relates. 

.  13.  The  inspection  report  shall  relate  to  such  topics  as  the  following  :— 

I.  List  of  classes  and  teachers;  II.  Remarks  on  the  organisation,  as 
shown  under  Topic  I. ;  III.  Suitability  of  time-tables ;  I  v.  Remarks  on 
the  method  and  qiiality  of  the  instruction  in  general  or  in  detail ;  V.  Order 
and  discipline,  and  the  tone  of  the  school  with  respect  to  diligence, 
alacrity,  obedience,  and  honour ;  VI.  Supervision  in  recess  j  VII. 
Mamiers  and  general  behaviour  of  the  pupils;  Vlll.  State  of  buildings, 
ground,  and  fences  ;  IX.  Sufficiency  of  school  accommodation  ;  X.  Clean- 
liness and  tidiness  of  rooms  and  premises,  including  school  material  and 
apparatus,  outside  offices,  ventilation,  and  warming  ;  XI.  List  of  class- 
books  used  in  the  school ;  XII.  Special  circumstances  affecting  the  woric 
of  the  school ;  XIII.  Other  topics. 

The  report  phall  be  divided  into  sections,  and  the  section  relating  to 
any  topic  in  the  foregoing  list  shall  bear  the  number  assigned  to  that 
topic  m  the  list.  The  omission  of  any  number  shall  be  sufficient  to 
inaicate  that  the  Inspector  does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  report  on  the  topic 
corresponding  to  that  number.  Section  I.  shall  in  no  case  oe  omitted  from 
the  report  j  it  shall  show  what  classes  within  the  meaning  of  Reflation  2 
there  are  m  the  school ;  whether  the  classes  are  grouped  for  instruction, 
and,  if  so,  how  they  are  grouped,  and  by  what  teacher  each  class  is  taught, 
describing  each  teacher  by  his  position  in  the  school  as  "  sole  teacher,** 
"  head-master,"  "  first  assistant,"  "third -year  pupil-teacher."  or  as  the  case 
may  be.  Any  section  except  Sections  I.  and  aI.  may,  if  tne  Inspector  so 
choose,  consist  of  the  appropriate  number  and  of  a  single  word,  such  as 
"  Satisfactory." 

14.  The  "standard  of  exemption"  under  section  3  of  "The  School 
Attendance  Act,  1894,"  shall  be  the  Fifth  Standard.  An  Inspector  shall 
issue  to  any  child  a  certificate  that  such  child  has  reached  the  standard 
of  exemption  if  such  child  fulfils  the  reouirement  of  Standard  V.,  or  a 
higher  standard,  in  (1)  reading,  (2)  spelling  and  dictation,  (3)  writing, 
(4)  composition,  (5)  arithmetic,  and  satisfies  the  Inspector  that  he  has 
received  regular  and  suitable  instruction  in  the  class-subjects.  Provided 
that  the  Inspector  may  accept  work  below  the  requirements  of  Standard  V., 
but  not  below  the  requirements  of  Standard  IV.,  in  two,  but  not  more  than 
two,  of  the  subjects  ^2)  to  (5). 

Immediately  on  tne  receipt  of  the  notice  of  the  annual  visit  of  the 
Inspector  referred  to  in  Regulation  1,  the  head-teacher  shall  post  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  school  a  notice  that  such  visit  is  about  to  be 
made,  and  shall  call  the  attention  of  the  children  thereto.  The  parent 
or  guardian  of  any  child  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  certificate  that  such 
child  has  reached  the  standard  of  exemption  must  give  notice  of  such 
desire  in  writing  to  the  head -teacher  at  least  two  days  before  such  annual 
visit. 

Notwithstanding  this,  in  cases  of  emergency  the  Inspector  may  at  any 
time  examine  a  candidate  for  a  certificate  as  referred  to  in  this  r^c^ilAtion. 

The  head-teacher  shall,  on  the  day  of  the  annual  visit,  hand  to  the 
Inspector  lists  in  duplicate  of  those  who  desire  to  obtain  exemption 
certificates.  These  lists  shall  be  written  on  separate  sheets  of  the  class 
schedule  form. 

The  Inspector  shall,  at  or  about  the  date  of  his  annual  visit,  arrange 
for  the  examination  of  such  children  as  are  candidates  for  the  certificates 
referred  to  in  whatever  way  he  may  deem  fit,  and  may  examine  them  at 
their  own  or  any  other  school ;  provided  that  for  such  purpose  no  child 
shall  be  compelled  to  attend  at  any  school  (not  being  his  own  school)  more 
than  five  miles  from  his  place  of  residence. 
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The  Inspector  may,  if  he  see  cause,  refuse  to  examine  for  an  exemp- 
tion certificate  any  child  who  has  not  been  instructed  for  at  least  six 
months  in  the  class  in  which  he  is  placed,  or  who  has  failed  to  reach 
the  required  standard  at  an  examination  held  daring  the  previous  three 
months. 

Nothing  in  this  regulation  shall  prevent  an  Inspector  from  accepting 
the  results  of  the  head-teacher's  examination  as  sufiicient  evidence  that  a 
child  has  reached  the  standard  of  exemption,  and  giving  his  certificate 
accordingly. 

15.  The  Inspector  shall  examine  all  the  pupils  in  the  Sixth  Standard 
classe-s,  and  he  shall  award  "certificates  oi  proficiency"  to  those  that 
pass  in  (1)  reading,  (2)  s|)elling  and  dictation,  (3)  writing,  (4)  com- 
rK)sition,  (5)  arithmetic,  (6)  geography,  (7)  drawing,  and  that  satisfy  the 
In8i>ert<^)r  that  they  have  received  regular  and  sufiicient  instruction  in 
the  other  chiss  subjects  :  Provided  that  work  below  the  reijuirements  of 
Standard  VI.,  but  not  below  the  reciuirenients  of  Standard  V.,  may  he 
accepted  by  the  Insi)ector  in  not  more  than  one  of  the  subjects  (I)  to  (5X 
and  in  not  more  than  two  of  the  subjects  (1)  to  (7). 

[The  certificates  mentioned  in  this  regulation  and  those  mentioned  in 
Regulation  14  may  be  signed  either  by  the  Inspector,  or  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Education  Board  in  accordance  with  information  furnished  by  the 
Inspector.] 

16.  The  Insjmctor  or  Inspectors  of  each  district  shall  make  an  annual 
return^  showing,  with  respect  to  each  public  school  subject  to  their  in- 
spection, the  number  of  pupils  in  the  several  classes  and  the  number 
present  in  each  class  at  the  time  of  the  annual  visit.  The  return  shall 
mdicate  the  degree  of  attention  paid  to  the  several  pass-  and  class- 
subjects  and  to  the  additional  subjects  respectively,  and  state  in  brief 
the  condition  of  each  school  as  to  order  and  discipline,  and  as  to  the 
manners  of  the  pupils.  If  possible,  the  return  shall  include  a  statement 
of  the  average  age  of  the  pupils  in  each  class. 

Cancelled  Regulations. 

1.  Once  in  every  year  every  public  school  shall  be  both  inspected  and 
examined  by  a  Public  School  Inspector.  If  possible,  there  snail  be  an 
interval  of  some  months  between  the  inspection  and  the  examination.  As 
soon  as  possible  after  the  insjiection  the  Inspector  shall  present  an 
"  inspection  report,"  and  as  soon  as  {)ossible  after  the  examination  an 
"  examination  report."  In  these  regulations  a  year  means  a  year  beginning 
with  the  1st  of  January  :  and  an  Inspector's  annual  return  must  relate 
strictly  to  a  year  as  thus  defined. 

2.  The  insi)ection  report  shall  relate  to  such  topics  as  the  following  :— 
I.  List  of  standard  classes  and  teachers  ;  II.  Remarks  on  the  organization, 
as  shown  under  Topic  I.  ;  III.  Suitability  of  time-tables  ;  IV.  Remarks  on 
the  methods  and  Quality  of  the  instruction  in  general  or  in  detail  ;  V.  Order 
and  discipline,  ana  the  tone  of  the  school  with  respect  to  diligence,  alacrity 
obedience  and  honour  ;  VI.  Supervision  in  recess  :  VII.  Manners  and 
general  behaviour  of  the  pupils  ;  VIII.  State  of  building  ground,  and 
fences  ;  IX.  Sufficiency  of  school  accommodation  ;  X.  .Cleanliness  auji 
tidiness  of  rooms  and  premises,  including  outside  offices  ;  ventilation  and 
warming  ;  XI.,  <fec.    Other  topics. 

The  report  shall  be  divided  into  sections,  and  the  section  relating  to  any 
topic  in  tne  foregoing  list  shall  bear  the  number  assigned  to  that  topic  in 
the  list.  The  omission  of  any  number  shall  be  sufficient  to  indicate  that 
the  Inspector  does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  report  on  the  topic  corresponding 
to  that  number.  Section  I.  shall  in  no  case  be  omitted  from  the  report :  it 
shall  show  what  "  standard  classes  "  within  the  meaning  of  Reflation  4 
there  are  in  the  sch<x)l,  whether  the  standard  classes  are  grouped  in  classes 
for  inBtruction,  and,  if  so,  how  they  are  grouped,  and  by  what  teacher  each 
class  \h  taught,  deKTibiug  each  t^^acher  ny  \\\>  position  in   the  school  aa 
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"  sole  teacher,"  "  headmaster,''  "  first  assistant,"  "  third-year  pupil-teacher," 
or  as  the  case  may  be.  Any  section  except  Section  I.  may,  it  the  Inspector 
so  choose,  consist  of  the  appropriate  number  and  of  a  single  word,  such  as 
"  Satisfactory." 

3.  The  examination  report  shall  show  the  number  of  pupils  presented  in 
each  standard  class,  the  number  present,  and  the  number  of  "  passes  "  in 
each  standard,  and  the  Inspector's  judgment  of  the  quality  of  the  work 
done  in  the  "class-subjects,"  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work  in 
"  additional  subjects,"  and  the  efficiency  of  the  Instruction  in  Classes  P  and 
X  ;  and  the  degree  of  discretion  displayed  in  the  determining  of  the  passes 
in  Standards  I.  and  II.  The  terms  used  in  this  regulation  shall  be  ased  in 
the  examination  report  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  used  in  these 
regulalioii'^. 

4.  For  the  purjXKses  of  inspection  and  examination,  but  not  necessarily 
for  purposes  of  mstruction,  the  pupils  of  every  public  school  shall  1x3 
divided  into  standard  classes,  as  follows  :  The  premratory  class  shall 
include  all  pupils  below  Class  I.,  and  may  be  cailea  Class  P.  CHass  I. 
shall  include'  all  the  children  premring  for  or  presented  for  Standard  I., 
and  may  be  called  Si  •  Class  2  shall  include  all  the  children  preparing  for 
or  presented  for  Stanaard  II.,  and  mav  be  called  S2  ;  and  so  on  to  Class 
VT.  Class  Vn.  shall  include  all  pupils  that  have  passed  the  Sixth  Stand- 
ard, and  may  be  called  Class  X.  If  necessary.  Class  P  may  be  divided 
the  lower  part  bein^  called  Pi,  and  the  next  r2.  For  purpases  of  inspec- 
tion and  examination  every  pupil  in  the  school  must  l)e  considerea  to 
belong  to  one  of  the  nUindard  classes  as  here  defined,  but  for  the  purposes 
of  instruction  the  i)rincipal  teacher  of  a  school  shall  have  full  discretion  to 
arrange  his  pupils  in  different  classes  for  different  subjects,  according  to 
their  ability  and  proficiency  with  respect  to  the  several  subjects  and 
according  to  the  number  of  available  teachers,  and  also  to  cause  the 
children  of  two  or  more  standard  classes  to  be  gathered  into  one  class  for 
instruction  in  any  subject  ;  and,  if  any  pupil,  by  reason  of  special  ability 
or  f)roficiency  in  any  subject,  receives  in  such  subject  the  instruction 
proper  to  a  higher  standard  class  than  that  to  which  he  is  considered  to 
belong,  he  mav  in  such  subject  be  examined  with  the  higher  class  in  which 
he  has  been  placed  for  instruction  ;  and  if,  being  so  examined,  he  satisfies 
the  examiner,  his  success  shall  be  reckoned  towards  his  "pass"  in  his 
proper  »iandai'd  class.  Also,  at  the  discretion  of  a  i>rincipal  teacher,  a 
pupil  may  be  promoted  to  a  higher  standard  class  though  ne  has  failed 
at  the  examination  in  the  work  of  the  standard  for  which  he  was  last 
presented. 

5.  At  every  standard  examination  the  head-teacher  shall  present  all 
the  pupils  on  the  school-roll,  by  giving  the  Inspector  a  list  for  each 
stanaard  class,  containing  the  names  of  all  the  pupils  belonging  to  the 
class,  and  a  schedule  snowing  that  the  sum  of  tne  numbers  of  names  in 
all  the  lists  is  identical  with  the  numl^er  of  the  pupils  on  the  school-roll. 
Against  the  name  of  every  pupil  who  has  passed  a  standard  at  a  previous 
examination  the  head-teacner  shall  enter  in  the  class-list  the  number  of 
the  highest  standard  which  the  pupil  has  passed.  Whenever  a  child 
more  than  eight  years  old  is  prasented  in  Class  P  the  jirincipal  teacher 
shall  give  the  Insi)ector  a  written  explanation  of  the  reason  for  not 
presenting  the  child  in  Standard  I.,  and  the  Inspector  shall  include  in  his 
annual  report  to  the  Minister  a  statement  of  his  opinion  with  respect  to 
the  number  o^  such  cases  and* the  sufficiency  of  the  reasons  assigned  for 
them. 

6.  Immediately  before  the  examination  held  by  the  Inspector,  the  head- 
teacher  (and  for  the  purposes  of  this  and  the  following  regulations  a  sole 
teacher  shall  be  conMderea  head-teacher)  shall  examine  Classes  Si  and  S2, 
and  shall  ascertain  what  pupils  are  fit  to  pass  Standards  I.  and  II.  respec- 
tively, and  the  pupils  he  aeems  fit  to  pass  shall,  ^f  tb^y  are  pre*;ent  in  class 
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daring  the  Inspector's  examination  in  class-subjects,  be  deemed  to  haTe 
passed,  and  shall  thereupon  be  marked  as  passed  in  the  list  given  to  the 
Inspector.  The  passes  for  Standards  IIL,  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.,  shall  be  deter- 
mine by  the  Inspector. 


7.  In  order  to  obtain  a  pass,  a  pupil  must  be  preseiited  for  a  standard 
which  he  has  not  already  jjossea,  must  be  present  in  class  during  the 
examination  in  the  class-subjects,  and  must  generally  satisfy  the  Inspector 
(or  in  Standards  I.  and  II.  the  head-teacher)  in  the  pass-subjects  for  the 
standard. 

8.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  examination  of  a  school  the  head- 
teacher  shall  be  furnished  with  the  names  of  the  pupils  who  have  passed 
the  several  standards  (including  Standards  I.  and  IL),  and  shall  record 
the  passes  in  the  Admission  Register,  and  issue  to  every  pupil  that  has 
passed  a  standard  a  certificate  of  pass  in  that  standard ;  and  every  pupil 
removing  from  one  public  school  to  another  shall  be  required  on  entering 
to  exhibit  his  latest  certificate  to  the  head-teacher,  who  shall  make  a 
record  of  the  certificate  in  the  Admission  Register,  and  shall  not  present 
the  pupil  for  examination  for  the  standard  to  which  such  certificate 
relates. 

9.  The  Inspector's  report  of  a  school  examination  shall  show  for  each 
class  the  number  of  pupils  presented,  the  number  present  at  the  time  of 
examination,  and  the  number  of  pupils  deemed  to  have  passed. 

10.  The  Inspector  shall  at  the  same  time  report  on  the  de^^ee  of  pro- 
ficiency in  each  of  the  class-subjects.  For  the  purpose  of  this  regulation 
elementary  science,  together  with  object-lessons  and  lessons  in  natural 
history,  manufactures,  and  common  things,  shall  be  counted  as  one  subject; 
mental  arithmetic  as  one  subject;  grammar  as  one  subject;  history  as  one 
subject ;  and  geography,  so  far  as  it  is  a  class-subject,  as  oie  subject  In 
choosing  a  word  to  express  his  opinion  of  the  quality  of  the  work  shown  in 
any  class-subject,  the  Inspector  diall  consider  whether  the  subject  is 
attended  to  in  all  the  classes  for  which  it  is  prescribed,  and  also  whether  it 
is  efficiently  treated.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  small  school  with 
only  one  or  two  teachers  will  always  be  able  to  obtain  great  credit  for 
"  class-subjects."  It  is  recognised  that  the  degree  of  thoroughness  with 
which  these  subjects  are  taught  must  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
amount  of  teaching-power  available,  and  tlmt  in  this  respect  the  results  ob- 
tained in  any  school  must  be  compared  with  the  results  obtained  in  other 
schools  comparable  in  advantages  ;  yet  these  subjects  must  always  receive 
a  due  measure  of  attention,  andfthe  neglect  of  any  one  of  them  will  be  re- 
garded as  highly  censurable. 

11.  The  Inspector  shall  in  general  terms  express  his  iudgment  of  the 
value  of  the  work  done  by  the  school  in  each  of  the  "  adaitional  subjects." 
For  the  purposes  of  this  regulation,  repetition  and  recitation  shall  be 
reckoned  as  one  subject  disciplinary  exercises  and  drill  as  one,  singing  as 
one,  needlework  as  one,  comprehension  of  the  language  of  the  reading- 
lessons  as  one.  In  judging  the  work  in  any  "additional  subject"  the 
Inspector  shall  consider  whether  the  subject  is  attended  to  in  all  the 
claases  for  which  it  is  prescribed,  and  also  whether  it  is  efficiently  treated 
In  the  largest  schools  any  neglect  of  these  subjects  Is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
ground  of  reproach ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  any  good  work  under  this 
head  done  in  small  schools  will  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  praiseworthy 
zeal  and  efficiency. 

12.  The  Inspector  or  Inspectors  of  each  district  shall  make  an  annual 
return,  showing,  with  respect  to  each  public  school  subject  to  their  inspec- 
tion, the  number  of  pupils  presented,  the  number  present,  and  the  number 
passed,  indicating  the  aegree  of  attention  paid  to  the  class-subjects  and 
additional  subjects  respectively,  and  stating  m  brief  the  condition  of  each 
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school  as  to  order  and  discipline,  and  as  to  the  niannere  of  the  pupils.  The 
Insipector  shall  at  the  same  time  make  a  return  relating  to  the  same  schools 
and  the  same  pupils,  showing  the  total  number  of  pupils  presented,  and 
die  total  number  present  in  each  of  the  standard  classes,  as  defined  in 
Regulation  4.  and  the  total  number  i)assed  in  each  standard.  If  ix)S8ible, 
the  return  shall  include  a  statement  of  the  average  age  of  the  pupils  on 
passing  each  standai*d.) 

[Regulations  of  16th  December,  1899,  continued.] 

17.  The  standard  syllabus  shall  not  be  understood  to  prescribe  to  the 
teacher  the  precise  order  in  which  the  different  parts  of  any  subject  shall 
be  taught,  nor  to  prohibit  the  teacher  from  giving  instruction  not  pre- 
scribed by  the  syllabus,  but  shall  be  taken  to  represent  only  the  attain- 
ments of  which  the  Inspector  may  expect  full  proof  at  the  several  stages  of 
a  pupil's  progress ;  also,  it  is  to  be  imderstood  that  the  Annual 
report  and  inspection  report,  taken  together,  and  not  either  of  them  alone, 
will  express  the  Inspector's  full  judgment  on  the  character  and  efficiency  of 
the  school. 

18.  The  Inspector  shall  be  at  liberty  to  conduct  the  examination  of  a 
school  in  his  own  way — by  written  papers,  or  vivd  voce  \  by  putting  all  the 
questions  himself,  or  allowing  the  teacher  of  a  class,  or  the  head  of  a  school 
or  of  a  department,  to  put  all  the  questions,  or  some  of  them  ;  by  subject- 
ing each  pupil  in  a  class  to  a  separate  examination,  or  by  putting  questions 
to  the  seveml  pupils  in  the  class  in  rotation,  and  letting  them  "  take  places," 
or  marking  the  values  of  their  individual  auswei*s  ;  and  so  on.  In 
the  exercise  of  his  judgment  in  such  mattei-s.  the  Inspector  Avill,  of 
course,  have  regai*d  to  the  different  characters  of  the  several  subjects,  and 
will  remember  that  methods  projierly  applicable  to  the  examination  of  boys 
and  girls  of  fourteen  may  oe  quite  out  of  place  in  the  case  of  younger 
children. 

19.  In  the  interpretation  of  the  syllabus,  Inspectors  and  teachers  will  be 
guided  by  the  following  statement  of  its  design,  and  of  its  aims  in 
general  and  in  detail.  It  Is  designed  to  direct  the  instruction  in  pri^namj 
schools  and  to  regulate  the  examination  of  pupils,  most  of  whom  are  children^ 
and  the  oldest  of  them  in  the  stage  of  earUf  youth.  When  terms  are  used  in 
defining  the  subjects  of  primary-sch(.K)l  instruction  that  are  also  used  in 
defining  parts  of  an  exammation  for  teachers,  it  is  not  expected  that  the 
children  will  be  able  to  attain  to  such  a  mastery  of  these  subjects  as  it  is 
necessary  for  their  teachers  to  have.  Questions  that  would  be  fair  in  a 
degree  paper  might  be  quite  unfair  if  proposed  in  the  same  subjects  to 
candidates  for  matriculation  ;  and  the  children  of  a  Third  Standard  class 
may  have  some  useful  elementary  knowledge  of  matters  that,  in  some 
aspects,  are  occuiying  the  diligent  attention  of  specialists  in  modem 
science.  The  profitable  instruction  of  children  and  youths  is  naturally 
limited  by  their  intelligence— childish  intelligence  or  youthful  intelligence, 
as  the  case  may  be  ;  any  teaching  that  does  not  keep  within  the  limits  thus 
prescribed  by  nature  is  worse  than  useless,  and  examination  that  does  not 
respect  these  limits  is  unreasonable.  On  the  other  hand^  the  chief  end  of 
the  instruction  imparted  in  the  primary  school  is  the  exercise  and  develop- 
ment of  the  pupil's  intelligence,  and  tne  employment  of  it  in  the  acc^uisition 
of  useful  knowledge.  If  any  part  of  the  syllabiis  seems  to  indicate 
a  tendency  to  encourage  what  is  mechanical  or  superficial  at  the  expense  of 
intelligence,  it  is  only  because,  through  some  defect  in  the  letter,  the 
spirit  and  tne  real  meaning  have  not  been  as  clearly  manifested  as  they 
ought  to  hllve  been.  [It  is  understood  that  Inspectors  will,  as  far  as 
possible,  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  way  in  which  the  several 
subjects  have  been  treated,  as  is  more  explicitly  laid  down  in  re^d  to 
history  and  elementary  science,  and  that  they  will  accordingly  be  guided  in 
their  examination  of  the  several  classes  by  the  work  actually  done  during 
the  year.] 
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[In  all  standards  the  requirements  for  Reading  shall  be  held  to  include 
a  fair  decree  of  comi>rehen8ion  of  the  language  of  the  reading 
lessons  and  of  the  subject-matter  contained  in  t&m.  Accordingly! 
the  subject-matter  of  all  reading  lessons,  and  especially  of  liassages  used 
as  examination  tests,  must  be  such  as  the  impils  under  instruction  or 
examination  can  easily  understand,  and  the  Inspector  will  not  bo  satisfied 
with  any  reading  that  does  not  convey  to  his  mind  the  assurance  that 
the  pupil  does  understand  the  passage  r^id.  Mere  utterance  of  the  printed 
words  will  not  suffice ;  there  must  be  such  intonation  and  emphasis  as  are 
required  to  express  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  the  passage  ;  this  must  be 
insisted  on,  even  in  the  First  Standard.  Proper  emphasis  and  tone  proceed 
naturally  from  a  true  apprehension  of  the  meaning,  and  are  not  acquired  by 
following  arbitrary  and  artificial  rules.  A  First  Standard  pupil  is 
capable  of  feeling  the  simple  humour  or  the  simple  pathos  of  a  simple 
story,  and  of  understanding  the  point  of  it,  and  ms  feeling  and  under- 
standing will  s^ect  his  utterance  as  naturally  in  reading  as  in  free  speech, 
unless  he  has  been  educated  into  a  false  manner  by  being  freouently  set  to 
read  unsuitable  matter,  passing  his  comprehension,  and  containing 
nothing  to  interest  him.  In  the  upper  classes  the  qiialitv  of  the 
reading  affords  one  of  the  surest  means  of  judging  of  the  intelligence  of 
the  pupils,  and  of  the  degree  of  culture  to  which  they  have  attained, 
^e  good  readers  will  not  be  those  who  never  read  except  in  class,  but 
those  who  have  formed  the  habit  of  private  reading  ;  who  can  follow  with 
ease  the  relations  of  the  parts  of  a  complex  sentence,  the  thread  of  a  simple 
argument,  or  the  plot  of  an  interesting  stor)r ;  who  know  how  to  employ 
in  their  own  spoken  and  written  comix)sition  relative  sentences  and 
concessive  conjunctions ;  to  whose  understanding  everv  tm'u  of  thought 
and  expression  appeals  with  familiar  force  :  and  who,  because  their 
thought  and  feehng  respond  to  every  reasonaole  demand  made  upon  them 
by  the  writer,  are  able  to  make  his  meaning  their  own  for  the  time  beinf, 
and  to  make  that  meaning  clear  by  appropriate  tones  of  voice.  Such 
readers  will  be  indejiendent  of  meclianical  rules  for  the  observance  of 
"  stops."  Their  reading  will  be  rhetorical  in  the  best  sense,  though  not 
histnonic.  They  will  be  more  indebted  to  their  teacher  for  the  correction 
of  false  habits  than  for  the  formation  of  a  correct  style,  for  a  correct 
style  consists  chiefly  in  the  use  of  turns  of  voice  that  are  not  conven- 
tional but  perfectly  natural,  (lef>ending  only  on  an  adequate  conception  of 
the  writer's  spirit  and  meaning.  There  is  no  nee<l  to  cpiestion  really  good 
readers  to  ascertain  whether  they  understand  what  they  are  reeiaing, 
except  perhaps  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  an  obscure  word  here  and 
there  ;  the  good  reading  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  intelligence  of  the  reader. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  a  child's  understanding  of  a  passage 
may  be  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  may  yet  be  naturally  limited  by  the 
inexi)erience  natural  to  his  years,  so  that  his  reading  \iill  not  give  full  ex- 
pression to  the  utterance  of  sentiments  of  passionate  desire,  disappointed 
ambition,  or  overwhelming  grief,  although  it  may  indicate  an  elementary 
appreciation  of  them.  [In  the  case  of  a  child  who  from  any  physical  cause 
cannot  satisfy  the  usual  test  in  reading,  the  Inspector  may  apply^  such 
other  tests  as  may.  in  his  judgment,  be  most  appropriate  in  that  individual 
case  to  ascertain  the  child  s  power  of  understanding  what  he  reads.] 

In  Spelling^  the  intelligence  of  the  child  shouhi  be  directed,  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  recognition  of  the  phonetic  values  of  the  letters,  and  for 
that  reason  words  of  peculiar  formation  should  not  be  used  as  tests 
for  the  First  Standard.  When  the  phonetic  values  have  been  well 
established  in  his  mind  the  pupil  is  capable  of  intelligent  observation  of 
anomalous  forms  ;  at  a  further  stage  he  can  appreciate  the  reasons  for 
different  ways  of  adding  inflectional  and  other  terminations  *  and  still 
later  he  may  come  to  see  how  the  derivation  of  words  affects  tneir  ortho- 
graphy. 

Writing  and  Drawing  arc  not  to  l)e  regarded  as  merely  mechanical 
and  imitative  arts.  The  pupil  should  from  the  first  l>c  taught  to  observe 
the  constituent  parts  of  tne  letters  he  has  to  write,  the  method  of  joining 
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the  several  parts  of  a  letter  and  the  several  letters  of  a  word,  the  slope  of 
his  copy,  and  the  due  spacing  of  the  whole ;  so  that  he  mav  have  not  a 
vague  and  general  idea,  but  a  clear  and  precif^  conception  of  what  he  is  ex- 
pected to  reproduce.  In  this  exercise,  as  well  as  in  drawing,  the  training  is 
partly  for  the  eye  and  i)artly  for  the  hand  ;  but  it  ought  also  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  brain  which  keeps  them  in  relation.  Tne  earliest  drawing- 
lessons  will  be  found  to  require  more  intelligence  than  most  young  children 
are  at  first  disposed  to  bestow  upon  them.  The  teacher  soon  discovers 
that  they  have  very  indefinite  ideas  of  a  straight  line,  of  a  square,  of  a 
circle.  They  may  know  that  a  square  has  four  sides,  but  their  intelli- 
gence has  to  be  aroused  to  obsei've  and  recognise  the  enuality  of  the  sides 
and  the  sensible  character  of  a  right  angle  :  they  may  Know  that  a  circle 
has  no  comers,  but  the  perfect  symmetry  will  escape  their  unaided  notice. 
One  great  advantage  of  drawing  is  that  it  develops  the  sense  of  proportion  ; 
operating  perhaps  more  immediately  through  the  eye  in  the  case  of  free- 
hand drawing,  and  in  the  case  of  geometrical  drawing  and  perspective 
operating  more  immediately  through  the  understanding.  This  sense  of 
proportion  is  what  is  most  reouired  for  the  appreciation  of  arithmetical 
and  i>hysical  problems,  and  it  has  unlimited  applications  to  the  concerns 
of  daily  life — even  to  dressmaking  and  cooking.  Upon  many  of  the  prac- 
tical arts  drawing  has  a  still  more  direct  bearing,  and  to  the  skilled  artisan 
of  the  future  a  knowledge  of  it  will  be  indispensable. 

In  these  regulations  more  prominence  is  given  to  Englisfi  Com})onition 
than  to  English  Grammnr.  It  is  not  possible  to  define  separate  stages  of 
pi*ogress  in  composition  as  clearly  as  in  grammar  ;  it  is  therefore  necessary 
to  leave  a  great  deal  to  the  discretion  of  the  Inspector.  The  Inspector  will 
ascertain  from  the  teacher  what  plan  is  followed  in  the  teaching  of  composi- 
tion; and  will  as  far  as  practicable  adapt  his  examination  to  that  plan  ;  but 
where  he  finds  the  system  of  instruction  unsatisfactory  and  ineffective  he 
will  indicate  its  defects  and  suggest  improvements,  and  he  will  do  his 
utmast  to  prevent  any  continuous  and  persistent  neglect  of  the  subject.  In 
setting  an  exercise  in  composition,  the  Inspector  will  be  careful  to  choose  a 
subject  of  ^hich  it  is  certain  that  the  children  have  considerable  knowledge ; 
or  he  will  read  a  paragragh  or  recite  a  narrative,  or  in  some  other  way  supply 
them  with  suitable  material  for  composition.  Tne  teacher  should  haoituaJly 
correct  defects  of  comiK)sition  as  they  occur  in  the  ordinary  speech  of  the 
pupils,  and  in  their  written  exercises.  Correct  speech  and  good  composition 
depend  more  on  practice  and  habit  than  on  a  knowledge  of  rules  of  gmmmar 
and  composition.  The  art  of  speaking  and  writing  correctly  is  acquired  by 
familiarity  with  good  models,  and  by  j^ractice  subject  to  criticism  and  correc- 
tion; and,  with  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  the  art,  the  function  of  grammar 
is  the  subordinate  function  of  criticism.  (The  great  mlue  of  grammar 
depends  on  %i$  character  at  a  science  of  elementary  logic^  as  a  study  of  the 
farms  in  which  the  processes  of  thought  stand  revealed.  In  this  aspect  it 
plays  a  very  impori4int  part  in  the  development  of  intelligence^  and  is 
preqnant  with  suggestions  that  may  guide  the  pupil  into  Hiqys  of  philo- 
sopnical  thouffht  when  his  school  days  are  ovei'.  It  ?/«,  moreover^  a  science  of 
classification^  and  among  the  rlassificafon/  sciencfs  it  his  fltia  adiHinfage  : 
that  tliei^e  is  no  need  to  go  far  afield  to  find  the  ohjects  of  it ;  thejf  are 
accessihie  ahmys  and  to  everyone^  hfing  the  thoughts  of  onr  <m>n  minds  and 
the  words  of  our  own  lips,)  In  Kii^mniar  and  analysis  the  Ins])ector  will 
employ,  as  tests  or  exercises,  plain  and  stmi|?litff>rward  sentences,  usually 
short,  and  words  that  have  quite  unambifruous  functions. 

In  Anthnietic  the  tests  of  the  work  of  any  standard  should  consist  of 
easy  examples  of  that  work,  and  should  always  comprise  easy  problems 
therein,  excluding,  except  in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Standards,  problems 
involving  the  use  of  more  than  one  principle  :  and  exercises  intended  to 
test  skilTand  rapidity  in  the  manipulation  of  ngures  should  be  set  only  in 
parts  of  the  subject  that  are  certainly  familiar  and  easy  to  the  pupil.  In 
mental  arithmetic,  short  methods,  depending  on  proportion — e.^.,  price  per 
dozen  is  a  shilling  for  every  penny  each,  5  per  cent,  is  a  shilling  in  every 
poond-^are  to  be  encouragea,  but  the  work  is  not  to  be  limited  to  cases  to 
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which  such  methods  are  applicable.  [In  any  standard  class  questioas  in 
arithmetic  may  be  set  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  care  has  been 
taken  t4^  keep  up  and  revise  the  earlier  parts  of  the  subject.] 

In  History  the  pupils  will  not  be  recjuired  to  learn  more  than  about  a 
dozen  dates,  or  to  answer  questions  on  more  than  about  twenty-five  persons 
and  events  for  any  one  standard  ;  nor  ^ill  they  be  expected  to  trace  the 
remote  causes,  or  even  to  remember  the  proximate  causes,  of  great  events. 
What  is  wanted  is  a  clear  view  of  a  few  prominent  persons  and  salient 
facts  so  exhibited  as  to  aflford  glimpses  of  the  conditions  in  which  our 
ancestors  lived  at  successive  periods  of  our  national  history,  and  to  establish 
in  the  mind  an  outline  that  may  be  filled  in  by  later  reading.  A  child  may 
have  a  vivid  idea  of  royal  authority  prone  to  excess,  and  of  the  status  of  a 
baron,  and  of  the  i)olitical  insignificance  of  the  common  people  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thu'teenth  century,  without  kno>ving  the  contents  of  Magna 
Charta,  or  all  the  incidents  of  feudal  tenure.  The  manner  in  which  the 
whole  outline  is  treated  in  the  definition  of  history  for  the  Third  Standard 
is  an  indication  of  the  l)old  and  general  treatment  contemplated  by  the 
de[)artment  in  prescribing  |)eriods  for  study  in  the  later  stanaards. 

The  Elenienfwif  Scimce  presciibed  in  the  syllabus  is  called  *'  elementary 
science "  because  that  tenu  is  used  in  "  The  Education  Act,  1877 '':  its 
scope  is  often  misunderstood  by  critics  of  the  Act  and  of  the  syllabus,  who 
think  that  the  children  are  being  "  crammed  with  all  the  'ologies."  But 
the  term  is  to  be  taken  as  denoting  such  a  knowledge  of  conspicuous  natural 
phenomena  as  constitutes  a  general  basis  of  the  particular  knowledge  of 
separate  sciences.  Children  are  capable  of  understanding  why  a  scientific 
man  does  not  regard  a  whale  as  a  fish,  or  a  spider  as  an  insect  A  few  well- 
chosen  experiments  will  suflice  to  give  them  a  definite  idea  of  the  difference 
between  chemical  combination  and  inechanical  mixture.  A  few 
other  experiments  with  a  cheap  and  simple  galvanic  battery  and  an 
electro-magnet  will  afford  means  of  explaining  to  them  in  a  very  useful  if 
not  a  very  complete  way  the  operation  of  the  electric  telegraph.  Instruction 
of  this  kind  suited  to  their  present  stage  of  development  will  serve  to 
enlarge  their  conceptions  of  the  world  and  to  quicken  their  intelligence— 
perhaps  to  stimulate  a  profitable  curiosity,  and  to  create  in  some  young  minds 
a  bias  towards  scientific  pursuits.  Ohms  and  volts,  atomic  weight,  the  vas- 
cular system,  and  such  high  matters  in  general,  are  out  of  the  i*each  of  the 
ordinary  primary-school  pupil,  however  desirable  it  may  be  that  the  teacher 
have  some  real  knowledge  of  them. 

In  examining  in  elementary  science,  or  in  the  subiect-matter  of  object- 
lessons  and  natural-history  lessons,  or  in  geo^phy  and  historv,  the  Inspector 
may,  if  the  teacher  presents  a  book  containing  the  notes  of  the  lessons  that 
iiave  been  actually  given,  base  his  examination  on  the  contents  of  the  note- 
lKX)k.  He  may  also  inspect  any  exercise-books  in  which  the  pupils  have 
entered  composition  exercises  founded  on  the  lessons  they  have  received  on 
these  subjects. 

In  Geocfvaphy  the  Inspector  may  re<|uire  the  children  to  jwint  out  on 
the  map  the  places  that  tliey  ought  to  know,  and  this  with  respect  not  only 
to  places  named  in  their  geography  lessons,  but  also  with  respect  to  places 
referred  to  in  the  lessons  on  history,  on  animals,  on  natural  products,  and 
on  manufactures.  The  imiwrtmcc  of  bringing  the  several  i^arts  of  the 
school-course  into  mutual  relation  in  this  way  cannot  be  over-estimated  ; 
the  d^ree  of  success  attained  by  the  princiiml  teacher  in  his  endeavours  to 
establish  such  a  correlation  of  jmrts  should  weigh  heavily  >vith  those  who 
are  called  upon  to  form  an  estimate  of  his  skill  and  efliciency,  and  ujwn  it 
will  depend  in  a  high  degree  the  development  of  the  intelligence  of  his 
pupils. 

20.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  many  ways  the  examination  of  a 
school  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  morals  of  the  children.  They 
should  be  made  to  feel  and  understand  that  the  Inspector  is  not  a  severe 
and  frowning  critic,  bent  on  probing  their  ignorance  and  finding  opportu- 
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nity  to  put  them  to  shame,  but  that  he  comes  as  a  courteous  and  gentle 
friend,  who  will  use  his  best  skill  to  put  them  at  their  ease,  and  will  mvite 
them  to  give  him  proof  of  their  diligence,  and  let  him  see  what  progress 
th^  are  making ;  and  they  should  be  taught  to  despise  all  showy  tricks 
and  arts  of  evasion,  to  show  themselves  frank  and  simple,  and  to  avoid 
everything  that  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  strictest  principles  of 
honour. 

21.  The  syllabus  of  class-subjects  and  additional  subjects  shall  be  the 
following : — 

Standard  I. 

Pass-subjects. 
A. — English, 

1.  Headhifj, — {Short  stuvies,  fables,  verses,  <fec.,  well  within  the  comprehen-  Syllabus 
sion  of  the  youngest  readers,  and  not  containing  mre  words  or  long  words. 

As  a  rule  the  words  of  more  than  one  syllable  should  be  only  sucn  as  are 
formed  by  inflection  from  short  words,  or  names  of  familiar  objects,  pei-sons, 
well-known  animals,  birds,  roomj^  meals,  <kc.  (see  Regulation  19).  {TJie 
children  must  be  able  U)  read  the  sentences  with  intonation  iiidicating 
a  sufficient  grasp  of  the  meaning.) 

2.  Spelling. — Easy  words  of  one  syllable,  and  longer  words  in  most 
familiar  use  and  of  quite  regular  formation  {sistet\  for  example,  but  not 
daughter). 

3.  WHting.—ThQ  small  lettters,  short  words,  and  the  ten  figures,  on  slate, 
at  dictation. 

B. 

4.  il^-^YAwieftc— Counting,  and  oral  addition  by  twos,  threes,  fours,  and 
fives,  up  to  100 ;  numeration  and  notation  to  999  ;  addition  sums  of  not  more 
than  three  columns ;  multiplication  of  numbers  not  exceeding  999  by  2,  3, 
4,  and  6  ;  relative  values  and  chief  aliquot  i>arts  of  current  English  coins  ; 
and  relative  lengths  of  the  yard,  foot,  and  inch.  The  numeration  must  be 
applied  to  the  addition  and  multiplication,  and  the  multiplication  known 
\/om  a  compendious  method  of  aaditiou.  The  Inspector  should  satisfy  him- 
s>elf  that,  within  the  limits  of  three  places,  the  idea  of  the  decimal  notation 
is  fully  established.  The  examination  is  not  to  be  confined  to  set  sumw. 
but  must  include  concrete  examples  of  a  very  simple  kind,  such  as— Thei « 
are  14  children  in  one  class  and  19  in  another  :  how  many  are  there  in  the 
two  classes  \  or,  John  has  31  marbles  and  Thomas  has  just  4  times  as  many  : 
how  many  has  Thomas  ?  or.  There  are  20  shillings  in  a  pound  :  how  many 
are  there  in  £3  ? 

Class-subjects. 

Z>/-am/t</.— {Straight  lines,  rectilineal  angles,  simple  rectilinear  figuies,  and 
patterns,  as  defined  in  Regulation  23.  . 

Ol/ject  and  Natiiral-history  Lesstms.—X  syllabas  of  the  work  done  dunug 
the  year  to  be  given  to  the  Inspector,  who  will  examine  the  class  upon  some 
object    or  objects  selected  from  the  syllabus,  or  allow  the  teacher  \/j 

examine. 
Repetitum  of  £ast/  Verses.~^y\\y^nvi  and  test  as  for  object-lessons. 
[Uandwork.—Hee  Regulation  29.] 

Additional  Subjects. 

Sinffing.—X  sufticient  number  of  easy  and  suitable  songs  in  correct  time 
and  time,  and  at  a  proper  pitch. 
Needlework.— ^t  Regulation  28. 
DrUl. 
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Stajtdabd  IL 

Pass-subjects. 
A. — English, 

1.  Reading, — More  difficult  matter  than  is  required  for  Standard  L,but  still 
well  within  the  comprehension  of  ordinary  children  at  the  age  of  nine.  The 
pupils  will  be  expected  to  answer  questions  on  the  meaning  of  the  more 
difficult  words  in  the  passage  read,  but  not  to  give  strict  definitions.  They 
will  also  be  expected  to  show  that  they  have  understood  and  that  they  re- 
member the  substance  of  the  same  passage. 

2.  Spelling. — Words  of  one  and  two  syllables,  including  words  containing 
silent  letters  or  other  peculiarities,  and  easy  words  of  three  syllables. 

3.  Writing.— Short  words,  in  copy-books,  not  larger  than  round-hand. 
On  slate :  Capital  letters,  and  transcription  from  rSatding-book  of  Stan- 
dard II. 

R 

4.  Arithmetic, — Numeration  and  notation  of  not  more  than  six  figures  ; 
addition  of  not  more  than  six  lines,  with  six  figures  in  a  line  ;  short  multi- 

Slication.  and  multiplication  by  factors  not  greater  than  12  ;  subtraction  ; 
i vision  oy  numbers  not  exceeding  12,  by  the  method  of  long  division, 
and  by  the  method  of  short  division  ;  multiplication  tables  to  12  times  12  ; 
relative  values  and  chief  aliquot  parts  of  the  ton,  hundredweight,  quarter, 
stone,  and  pound ;  relative  len^hs  of  the  mile,  furlong,  cham,  and  rod. 
Mental  arithmetic  adapted  to  this  stage  of  progress. 


Class-subjects. 

D)uwing. — The  same  kind  of  work  as  for  Standard  I.,  but  more 
advanced,  and  with  the  addition  of  simple  curvilinear  forms — as  defined  in 
Regulation  23. 

Geography, — Knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  a  map ;  of  the  principal 
geographical  terms ;  and  of  the  positions  of  the  continents,  oceans,  and 
larger  seas. 

Obiect'lessonSy  and  Lessons  in  Natwnl  History  and  on  Man'ufacttkres.—X 
syllaous^  as  in  Standard  L 
Repetition  of  rer«e«.— Syllabus  showing  progress. 
[aandtoork,S&Q  Regulation  29.] 


Additional  Subjects. 

Singing, — Songs  as  before  ]  the  places  of  the  notes  on  the  stave,  or  the 
symbol  used  for  each  note  m  the  notation  adopted ;  to  sing  the  migor 
diatonic  scale  and  the  successive  notes  of  the  common  chord  in  all  keys. 

j^eedlework—Se^  Regulation  28. 

DnlL 

Standabd  III. 

Pass-subjeotb. 

A. — English, 

1.  Reading, — Easy  reading-book,  to  be  read  fluently  and  intelligently,  with 
knowledge  of  the  meanings  of  tne  words,  and  with  due  re^ird  to  the 
distinction  of  paragraphs  as  well  as  of  sentences.  Insufficient  apprehension 
of  the  value  of  the  paragraph  is  not  to  affect  the  individual  pass,  but  the 
Inspector  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  class  if  he  finds  that  tnis  defect  is 
general. 
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2.  SjteUing, — From  the  same  book ;  knowledge  of  words  having  the 
same,  or  nearly  the  same,  sound  but  differing  in  meaning ;  dictation  of 
easy  sentences  from  the  reading-oook  of  a  lower  standard.  Dictation  is 
not  prescribed  for  Standards  I.  and  11.,  because  of  the  serious  danger 
which  attaches  to  the  dictation  exercise  ivsed  prematurely.  If  a  child 
writes  incorrectly,  his  visual  memory  is  affected  by  his  error.  On  the 
other  hand,  transcription  is  continued  in  this  standard  (imder  the  head  of 
"AVriting"),     because   it   affords    no  excuse    for  mistakes,  and   allows 

.the  teacher  or  examiner  to  expect  and  deniand  precision  ;  and,  besides,  it 
insures  familiarity  with  the  use  of  punctiiation  marks  and  capital  letters. 

3.  Writing, — Longer  words  and  sentences,  not  larger  than  round-hand  ; 
transcription  from  reading -book  of  Standard  III.,  with  due  regard  to 
punctuation  and  quotation-marks. 

4.  Conipodticn. — ^Very  simple  exercises  to  test  the  pupils*  power  of  putting 
their  own  thoughts  on  familiar  subjects  into  words. 

B. 

5.  Anthnietic, — Numeration  and  notation  generally  (one  billion  being 
taken  as  the  second  power  of  one  million,  one  trillion  the  third  power,  and 
so  on);  lon^  multiplication  and  long  division;  the  four  money  rules,  excepting 
long  multiplication  of  money  ;  tables  of  money,  avoirdupois  weight,  and 
long  measure  ;  mental  arithmetic  ;  easy  money  problems. 

Class-subjects 

Geogtuphv.  —  The  names  and  positions  of  the  chief  towns  of  New 
Zealand ;  tne  principal  features  of  the  district  in  which  the  school  is 
situated  ;  names  and  positions  of  Australian  Colonies  and  their  capitals  ; 
of  the  countries  and  caoitals  of  Europe  ;  of  well-known  mountains  ;  and 
of  celebrated  rivers.  The  mountains  and  rivers  named  in  the  following 
lists  will  suffice :  Pyrenees,  Alps  Aiiennines,  Carpathians,  Balkan, 
Vesuvius,  Etna,  Hecla ;  Ural,  Caucasus,  Altai,  Himalayas,  Hindu  Kush, 
Thian  -  Shan ;  Atlas,  Kilimainaro,  Ruwenzori ;  Rockjr,  Sierra  Nevada, 
Alleghany,  Popocatepetl ;  Andes,  Cotopaxi ;  Australian  Alps,  Egmont, 
RuapehiL  Cook  :  Thames,  Seine,  Rhine,  Rhone,  Elbe^  Danube,  Tiber, 
Volga ;  Nile,  Niger,  Congo,  Zambesi ;  Euphrates,  Tigris,  Amu  (Oxus), 
Ganges,  Hoang-ho,  Yang-tse-kiang,  Amur,  Lena,  Yenisei,  Obi ;  St.  Law- 
rence, Mississippi,  Missouri,  Mackenzie  ;  Amazon,  La  Plata  ;  ^lurray. 

Dramlng. — Freehand  drawing  of  regular  forms  and  curved  figures  from 
the  flat ;  very  elementary  knowledge  of  degrees.         (See  Regulation  23.) 

Grammar, — The  distinguishing  of  the  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  articles, 
and  pronouns  in  easy  sentences.  The  more  difficult  pronouns  (as  the 
indennite  and  distributive)  are  not  to  be  ased  as  tests  of  knowledge  in 
this  standard,  but  the  children  should  be  able  to  recognise  as  a  pronoun 
any  personal,  possessive,  or  demonstrative  pronoun,  whether  used  as  a 
substantive  or  as  an  adjective. 

Engliih  History, — Such  a  knowledge  of  a  few  prominent  ]jersons  and 
events,  distributed  over  the  whole  period  from  the  Roman  invasion,  as 
might  be  imparted  in  twenty  or  thirty  lessons  of  a  simple  character. 
Lessons  explanatory  of  historical  pictures  would  1:)est  answer  the  end  in 
view.  The  teacher  will  prepare  a  list  of  about  twenty-five  persons  and 
events,  and  about  a  dozen  dates,  and  the  Inspector  will  ask  simple 
questions  to  ascertain  whether  the  children  have  retained  an  intelligent 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  set  down  in  these  lists,  and  will  expect  to  find 
that  a  few  dates  selected  are  thoroughly  impressed^  on  their  memory.  The 
dates  should  be  well  spread  over  the  whole  period,  and  relate  to  very 
important  events  or  crises. 

Kiuncledge  of  Common  ThingB,^X  syllabus  as  for  object-lessons  in  the 
former  standards. 
R^Mtition  of  F(pr«e«.— Sylkbus  showing  progress. 
[Handwork.— f^  Regulation  39.] 
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Additional  Subjects. 

Sifiginfl.-^Easy  exercises  on  the  common  chord  and  the  interval  of  a 
second,  in  common  time  and  }  time,  not  involving  the  use  of  dotted 
notes ;  use  of  the  signs  p,,  /.,  cres,,  dim,^  ralL,  and  their  equivalents ; 
songs  Bs  before,  or  in  common  with  the  upper  part  of  the  school. 

Needlework, — See  Regulation  28. 

DHU, 

Standabd  IV. 

Pass-subjects. 
A. — English. 

1.  Reading. — An  easy  book  of  prose  and  verse. 

2.  Spelling  and  Dictation  suited  to  this  stage,  as  represented  by  the 
reading-book  in  use  ;  the  dictation  to  exhibit  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
capitals  and  punctuation,  but  (at  inspection)  to  be  confined  to  prose. 

3.  Writing. — Gk)od  copies  in  a  hand  not  larger  than  round-hand,  and 
transcription  of  poetry. 

4.  Composition. — Letter- writing  on  prescribed  subjects  :  the  addressing  of 
letters  and  envelopes ;  exercises  m  the  turning  of  two  given  simple  sen- 
tences into  one  simple  sentence  with  an  adjunct,  and  in  the  construction 
of  the  complex  sentence  by  the  blending  of  given  simple  sentences  through 
the  use  of  substantival,  adjectival,  and  adverbial  clauses.  The  pupils 
are  not  to  be  required  to  give  technical  names  to  sentences,  adjuncts, 
or  clauses,  or  to  distinguish  the  three  kinds  of  clauses,  but  they  must  be 
able  to  turn  given  sentences  into  clauses,  and  to  insert  them,  m  suitable 
order. 

B. 

6.  AHthmetlc— Long  multiplication  of  money ;  reduction  of  monej, 
weights  and  measures  ;  the  compound  rules  applied  to  problems  m 
weights  and  measures  ;  practice,  and  the  making  out  of  bills  of  accounts 
and  receipts  ;  tables  of  money,  weights  and  measures.  The  weights  and 
measures  for  this  standard  are  :  Avoirdujiois  weighty  troy  weight,  long 
measure,  square  measure,  measures  of  capacity  (includmg  cubic  measure) 
and  time,  and  angular  measure.  The  auestion  for "  pass  "  must  not  in- 
clude the  difficult  cases  in  which  division  oy  5J  or  30J  with  a  remainder  is 
involved,  but  such  cases  may  be  put  separately  as  a  test  of  the  ability  of  the 
class.    Mental  arithmetic  adapted  to  tnis  stage  of  progress. 

Class-subjects. 

Geofrraphy.—'NQyf  Zealand :  Seat  of  Government ;  chief  towns  of  provin- 
cial districts  ;  leading  products  and  industries  according  to  locality  ;  princi- 
pal ports;  inter-provmcial  transit;  principal  objects  of  interest  to  tourists  ; 
rough  maps  of  the  colony  showing  such  one  set  of  principal  features 
(as  capes,  towns,  rivers,  momitains)  as  the  Inspector  may  require. 
Australia  :  The  names  and  positions  of  the  colonies,  and  their  chief  towns, 
capes,  bays  and  ports.  The  map  of  the  world  :  The  principal  trade-routes ; 
the  countries  in  which  the  principal  articles  of  commerce  are  produced  ; 
the  chief  ports  and  trading  centres  ;  the  oceans  and  great  seas  ;  the  most 
conspicuous  geographical  features  of  the  several  continents. 

Dmwing, — Practical  plane  geometry  and  very  simple  applications  of  scales 
to  the  geometrical  problems.  Freehand  drawing  to  oe  kept  up.  (See  Regu- 
lation 23.) 

Orammar.  —The  distinguishing  of  all  the  parts  of  speech  in  easy  sen- 
tences ;  the  inflections  of  the  noun,  adjective,  and  pronoun. 

English  History,— The  period  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Battle 
of  Bosworth  :  About  twenty-five  persons  and  events,  and  about  twelve 
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dates,  are  to  be  selected  from  this  period  by  the  teacher.    (See  Regulation 
19,  and  the  description  of  the  work  in  history  for  Standard  III.) 

Elementary  Sei^ice,—hA  prescribed  in  Regulation  24  or  26. 

Recitation, — A  list  of  pieces  learnt,  and  one  piece  (or  more)  specially  pre- 
pared for  the  examination. 

[flandu'orX:.— See  Regulation  29.] 

3.  Additional  Subjects. 

«Stngr»n{7.— Easy  exercises  on  the  chords  of  the  dominant  and  subdominaut, 
and  in  the  intervals  prescribed  for  Standard  III. ;  exercises  in  triple  time; 
use  of  dotted  notes  ;  melodies,  rounds,  and  part-songs  in  common  with  the 
higher  standards.  [Note.— It  will  suffice  if  this  class  take  the  air  of  the 
song,  while  the  other  parts  are  sun^  by  the  more  advanced  classes,  and  it 
may  be  useful  to  let  older  scholars  lead  the  parts  in  a  round.] 

Xeedlework, — See  Regulation  28. 

DynlL 

Standard  V. 

The  Standard  of  Education  under  "The  School  Attendance  Act,  1894, 

Section  3,  Sub-section  4.) 

Pass-subjects. 
A. — Etigltshm 

1.  Beading, — A  book  of  general  information,  not  necessarily  excluding 
matter  such  as  that  prescribed  for  Standard  IV. 

2.  Spelling  and  Dictation  suited  to  this  stage. 

3.  Writing, — Small-hand  copies  in  a  strict  formal  style,  and  text-hand  ; 
transcription  of  verse  in  complicated  metres,  and  of  prose  exhibiting  the 
niceties  of  punctuation. 

4.  Composition, — A  short  essay  or  letter  on  a  familiar  subject,  or  the 
rendering  of  a  passage  of  easy  verse  into  good  prose. 

B. 

5.  Anthmettc, — Proportion  ;  simple  interest  ;  the  easier  cases  of  vulgar 
fractions,  and  problems  involving  them  ;  mental  arithmetic. 

Class-subjects. 

Geography, — New  Zealand  and  Australia,  as  for  Standard  IV.  The  map 
of  Great  bntain  and  Ireland  :  Capitals,  ^reat  ports,  and  cities  and  towns  of 
more  than  200,000  inhabitants,  with  tneir  characteristic  industnes  and 
geographical  advantages.  The  map  of  Europe  :  The  principal  seas,  gulfs, 
headlands,  mountains,  and  rivers  :  countries  and  their  capitals  and  gi-eat 
ports  ;  geographical  advantages  ox  the  several  capitals  and  ports  j  forms  of 
government  of  the  Great  Powers.  Phvsical  geography  :  General  distribution 
of  land  and  water  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  ;  the  mountain  and  river  sys- 
tems of  some  one  continent ;  watershed  ;  formation  of  deltas.  The  globe  : 
The  form  of  the  earth  ^  the  daily  rotation  ;  the  annual  revolution  ;  the 
approximately  stable  direction  of  the  axis;  day  and  night  \  the  seasons ;  the 
zones,  meridians,  and  the  cause  of  the  differences  of  local  time. 

Drawing. — Practical  plane  geometry  :  drawing  to  scale  ;  freehand  draw- 
ing to  be  kept  up.    (See  Regulation  23.) 

6rrtiwwar.— Inflections  of  the  verb  ;  the  parsing  (with  inflections)  of  all 
the  words  in  any  easy  sentence  ;  analysis  of  an  simple  sentence. 

Englisli  HiBtonf. — The  period  from  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  to  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne  :  About  twenty-five  persons  and  events^  and  about 
twelve  dates,  are  to  be  selected  by  the  teacner.  (See  Regulation  19,  and 
the  description  of  the  work  in  history  for  Standard  III.) 
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ElenumUary  Science.— &ee  BegulationB  24  and  25. 
Beeitation.'^-^l  a  higher  order  than  for  Standard  IV. 
[Eandtcork, — See  Regulation  29.] 

Additional  Subjects. 

Singing, — More  difficult  exercises  in  time  and  tune  ;  strict  attention  to 
expression -marks. 

Xeedl€W(yi'k,—^>^  Regulation  28. 

DrilL 


Standard  VI. 
Pass-subjects. 

1.  Heading. — A  book  containing  extracts  from  general  literature. 

2.  Spelling  and  Dictation  suited  to  this  stage. 

3.  Writing.— y\\Q  copying  of  the  tabulated  matter,  showing  bold  head-lines 
and  marking  distinctions  such  as  in  letteruress  require  vaiieties  of  type 
{e.g.j  the  copying  of  these  printed  standards,  or  of  a  catalogue  showing 
division  into  groups). 

'   4.  ComjTosition, — Essay  or  letter. 

5.  Arithmetic, — Vulgar  and  decimal  fractions  ;  simple  cases  of  compound 
interest  and  of  other  conmiercial  rules,  such  as  discounts,  stockn,  partner- 
ship, and  exchange;  the  metric  system  of  wei^ts  and  measures,  and  calcu- 
lations with  pound,  florin,  cent,  and  mil ;  square  root,  and  simple  cases  of 
mensuration  of  plane  surfaces  and  of  solids  boimded  by  planes ;  mental 
arithmetic. 

6.  Geography. — The  maps  of  Asia  and  North  America  :  Work  analagous 
to  the  work  prescribed  under  the  head  of  "  Map  of  Europe  "  for  Standard 
V.  The  map  of  the  world  :  British  possessions  ;  their  principal  towns  and 
leading  prooucts  ;  with  some  knowledge  of  their  relative  importance,  and 
of  the  fornis  of  government  of  the  most  important.  Physical  geography  : 
The  principal  causes  of  difference  of  climate,  with  illustrations.  Tlie 
globe,  as  in  Standard  V.,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  significance  of  parallels 
of  latitude,  and  with  sjiecial  reference  to  the  seasons  in  the  Ai-ctic  and 
Antarctic  circles. 

7.  2>/wr«^m.7.— Elementary  solid  geometry  and  freehand  drawing  from 
simnle  models  ;  or  one  of  these  subjects  together  with  more  advanced 
freehand  drawing.    (See  Regulation  23.) 

Class-subjects. 

G^rami?ia/-.— Complete  parsing  (includini^  syntax)  of  simple  and  com- 
pound sentences  (easv),  prefixes  and  a&xes,  and  a  few  of  the  more 
important  Latin  and  Gfreek  roots,  illusti-ated  by  part  of  the  reiuling-book  ; 
analysis  cf  easy  complex  sentences. 

English  Histmy.  The  period  from  the  death  of  Elucabeth  to  the  reign 
of  Victoria  :  also  the  elements  of  social  economy— that  is  to  say,  very 
elementary  knowledge  of  such  subjects  as  government,  law,  citizenship, 
labour,  capital,  money,  and  banking  ;  great  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the 
elementary  knowledge  of  social  economy.  (See  Reguhition  19,  and  history 
for  Standard  III.) 

Eltmentanj  ^Science.—hee  Regulations  24  and  25. 

Becitation,'—As  for  Standard  V. 

[Handwork. — Sec  Regulation  29.] 
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Additional  Subjects. 

Singing,  -As  for  Standard  V. 
Needlework, — See  Regulation  28. 
DriU. 

22.  In  geography  and  history,  in  Standards  IV.,  V.,  an^l  VI.,  the  course 
of  instruction  and  the  scope  of  examination  need  not  confonu  strictly  to 
the  order  in  which  the  several  parts  of  the  subjects  are  set  forth  in  the 
syllabus.  The  principal  teacher  may,  at  his  discretion,  make  arrangements 
for  instructing  two  or  more  of  the  classes  S4,  S5,  and  S6  together  as  one 
class  in  either  of  these  subjects,  and  may  take  the  several  prescribed  parts 
of  a  subject  in  any  order,  provided  that  in  geography  the  instruction 
prescribed  for  Standard  V.  under  the  heading  "  the  ^obe  "  must  always 
lorm  nart  of  the  work  for  that  standard  and  that,  similarlv,  the  instruction 
in  "  pnysical  geography  ^  for  Standard  VI.  must  always  form  pail  of  the 
work  for  Standard  VI.  ;  provided  also  that  the  order  he  adopts  for  either 
subject  be  clearly  defined  in  a  written  programme  showing  that  the  whole 
of  the  work  prescribed  for  that  subject  in  the  sjrllabus  is  distributed  in  fair 
[>roportion  over  a  three  years'  course  of  instruction,  that  this  programme  be 
always  ready  to  be  produced  at  the  request  of  the  Inspector,  and  that  it  be 
strictly  followed.  In  this  programme,  or  in  a  separate  programme,  or  in  a 
note-llook  of  lessons  actually  given,  or  in  a  text-book  marked  for  the 
pur|)ose,  the  teacher  may  indicate  for  the  guidance  of  the  Inspector  the 
particular  parts  of  the  subject  which  have  been  so  treated  as  to  afford 
reasonable  expectation  that  the  class  will  be  able  to  give  evidence  of  having 
retained  a  solid  knowledge  of  them.  It  k  expressly  recognised  that  a  great 
part  of  the  instruction  given  in  any  subject  is  illustrative,  or  explanatoiy, 
or  connective ;  and  also  that  the  aspects  of  a  subiect  that  have  most  interest 
for  the  teacher  are  those  which  he  will  probaoly  be  most  successful  in 
impressing  on  the  imagination  and  on  the  memory  of  his  pupils:  and, 
further,  that  where  it  ]&  not  possible  to  do  more  than  establish  an  outline  or 
sketch  of  any  department  of  Knowledge  there  are  usually  more  ways  than 
one  of  drawing  the  outline.  In  history,  one  teacher  may  be  dbposed  to 
give  prominence  to  dynastic  consideratioas,  another  to  military  exploits,  a 
third  to  social  developments,  and  so  on  ;  and  in  geographv  the  thread  of  the 
instruction  may  be  mainly  political,  or  mainly  physical,  or  mainly  com- 
mercial. The  Inspectors  wiD  judge  in  every  case  whether  the  plan  adopted 
is  intelligent,  the  work  done  sufficient,  and  the  instruction  effective  ;  and 
they  will  accommodate  their  examination  to  any  intelligent  and  reasonable 
method  by  which  the  teacher  seeks  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
syllabus. 

23.  The  drawing  prescribed  in  the  syllabus  •  is  illustrated  by  the  several 
parts  of  Blair'sColonial  Drawing-Book,  issued  by  the  authority  of  the 
Minister  of  Education,  and  is  further  defined  in  this  regulation  (23).  The 
work  appointed  to  be  done  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  industrial  and 
decorative  arts.  In  the  first  three  standards  the  elementary  knowledge  of 
geometrical  form  is  to  be  acquired  ;  in  the  Fourth  Standard^  elementary 
practical  geometry  is  introduced,  limited  to  plane  geometry  ;  m  the  Fifth 
Standard,  practice  in  scale  drawing  is  required;  and,  m  the  Sixth,  the  practical 
geometry  IS  extended  so  as  to  include  elementary  solid  geometry.  The 
instruments  required  in  the  work  of  the  fii*st  three  standards  can  be  obtained 
in  Wellington  tor  4d.  They  are  :  a  measure  of  inches,  a  small  set-square  of 
45  degrees,  and  one  of  60  degrees.  For  the  Fourth  Standard  a  pair  of 
dividers  (cost  6d.)  is  necessary.  Freehand  drawing  begins  in  the  First 
Standard  ;  simple  rectilineal  figures,  first  drawn  with  the  ruler,  being 
afterwards  copied  Mdthout  ruler,  and  also  drawn  as  dictation  exercises.  The 
freehand  for  the  Second  Standard  includes  forms  based  on  the  circle,  semi- 
circle, and  quadrant ;  and  in  the  Third  Standard  common  curved  forms  of 
a  less  simple  character  are  introduced.  The  Fourth  Standard  freehand 
work  is  to  be  decidedly  in  advance  of  Third  Standard  work.  In  the  Fifth 
Standard  the  easier  examples,  and  in  the  Sixth  Standard  all  the  examples 
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are  to  be  di'awn  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale  than  that  of  the  copy,  and  in 
the  Sixth  Standard  free  hand  Is  extended  so  as  to  include  drawing  from 
simple  models. 

In  the  First  Standard  the  pupils  must  be  able  to  distinguish  vertical, 
horizontal,  and  oblique  lines,  to  recognise  such  lines  when  thev  see  thenL 
to  give  the  lines  the  appropriate  names,  and  to  draw  them  with  ruler  ana 
without  ruler  at  dictation.  They  mast  know  that  when  two  lines  cross  one 
another  four  angled  are  presented  to  view,  that  the  size  of  the  angles  is 
independent  of  the  length  of  the  lines,  that  one  pair  of  angles  may  be 
larger  than  the  other  pair,  that  when  there  Is  no  such  inequality  the  angles 
are  said  to  be  right  angles  and  the  lines  are  mutually  perpendicular,  that  in 
this  case  any  two  segments  containing  one  of  the  right  angles  form  idso  a 
"  square  "  comer,  that  a  horizontal  line  is  perpendicular  with  respect  to  a 
vertical  line,  that  the  obtuse  and  acute  angles  are  respectively  greater 
and  less  than  the  right  ang:le,  and  that  two  lines  without  mutual  inclination 
are  parallel.  Strict  scientific  definitions  will  not  be  demanded,  but  the 
pupils  must  be  able  to  use  and  apply  the  several  geometrical  terms 
required,  and  to  give  aoproximate  verbal  explanations  of  their  meaning. 
They  should  also  know  now  to  draw  lines  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  one 
another  by  means  of  set-square  and  flat  ruler.  Proceeding  to  simple 
geometrical  figures,  which  should  be  illustrated  by  models  in  cardboard  or 
wood  as  well  as  by  drawing,  they  should  know  the  s^juare  and  the  oblong 
as  square-cornered  figures  of  four  sides,  all  the  sides  being  equal  in  the 
square,  while  in  the  oblong  there  are  two  long  sides  equal  and  two  short 
ones  equal.  The  pupils  should  draw  these  figures  with  sides  of  prescribed 
len^h.  The  meaning  of  diagonal  must  be  known,  as  also  of  triangle, 
equilateral,  isosceles.  The  two  triangles  into  which  a  diagonal  divides  a 
square  or  oblong  must  be  recognised  as  right-angled  triangles,  and  in  the 
square  as  isosceles  triangles.  So  far  as  is  possible  without  strict  geometrical 
construction  the  pupils  must  be  able  to  draw  at  dictation,  with  ruler  or  as 
freehand  exercises,  the  several  kinds  of  triangles  here  named,  as  well  as  to 
recognise  them.  "  Base,"  "  ai)ex,"  "altitude,"  as  applied  to  Isosceles 
triangles,  should  be  known.  The  drawing  exercises,  with  and  without  ruler, 
must  include  combinations  of  straight  lines  fonning  borders  and  simple 
])attems. 

In  the  Second  Standard  the  freehand  drawing  is  to  include  fomis  l>ase(l 
on  the  circle,  semicircle,  and  quadrant.  The  knowledge  of  terms — tested 
by  models,  by  diagrams,  and  by  dictation —must  include  circumference, 
radius,  diameter,  arc,  chord,  segment,  seiuicircle,  and  quadrant.  The 
rhombus  and  the  rhomboid  are  to  l)e  studied:  tne  rhombus  as  like  the 
square,  except  as  to  its  angles,  and  the  rhoml>oid  as  siinilarly  comi)ai*able 
to  the  oblong ;  the  rhombus  as  divided  by  one  diagonal  into  two 
obtuse-angled  triangles,  and  by  the  other  into  two  acute-angled 
triangles,  all  isosceles ;  and  the  rhomboid  as  divided  by  one  diagonal  into 
two  obtuse -angled  triangles,  and  by  the  other  into  two  acute -angled 
triangles  or  two  obtuse-angled  triangles,  two  at  least  of  the  triangles  being 
scalene. 

In  the  Third  Standard  the  new  figures  for  study  are  the  trapezium  and 
the  polygon,  especially  the  regidar  hexagon  and  rejjular  octagon.  It  is  to 
be  known  tnat  any  regular  iK)lygon  majr  be  divided  into  isosceles  triangles 
(equilateral  in  the  hexagon),  each  of  which  has  its  ai>ex  in  the  centre  of  the 
figure.  The  right  angle  is  to  be  known  as  an  angle  of  90  degrees  ;  the  sum 
of  the  angles  roimd  a  point  as  equal  to  four  i*ight  angles  or  300  degrees  ; 
the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  as  180  degrees  (illustrated  by  folding 
a  triangular  piece  of  paper  so  that  the  three  corners  may  meet  at  a 
point  in  one  of  the  sides) ;  and  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  any  four-sided 
ngure  as  360  degrees  (illustrated  by  tearing  ofl:'  the  four  comers  of  a 
trapezium  and  putting  them  together  at  a  point).  The  work  of  the  stan- 
dard must  include  ruling,  freehand,  dictation,  and  memory  exercises  on  the 
geometry  of  forai,  and  tne  freehand  from  set  copies  must  include  some 
curves  more  difficult  than  such  as  can  be  produced  by  joining  quadrants 
together. 

In  the  Fourth  Standard  the  freehand  drawing  is  to  be  more  advanced 
than  that  of  the  TMrd  Standard.      Practical  use  is  to  be  made  of  set- 
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squares  in  the  drawing  of  lines  at  angles  of  90,  60,  45,  30,  16  degrenes, 
and  others  depending  on  these  ;  and  the  pupils  must  be  prepared  Mitb 
problems  of  i)ractical  construction.  They  ought  also  to  be  able  to 
work  the  problems  from  given  dimensions  to  one  or  other  of  the 
following  scales :  3in.,  Ijin.,  or  |in.  to  a  foot ;  |in.  to  a  jrard  (Jin.  to 
foot);  Im.  to  a  mile  (Jin.  to  a  furlong).  The  piK)blems  required  are  the 
following : — 

To  bisect  a  given  stiuight  line  or  an  arc. 

To  bisect  a  given  angle. 

To  draw  a  perpendicular  to  a  given  stmight  line  at  a  given  iK)int  on 

it. 
To  draw  a  perpendicular  to  a  given  straight  line  from  a  given  point 

outride  it. 
To  draw  a  line  parallel  to  a  given  straight  line  at  a  given  distance 

from  it. 
To  draw  a  line  parallel  to   a   given  straight    line  through   a  given 

point. 
To  make  an  angle  at  a  given  point  in  a  given  line  equal  to  a  given 

angle. 
To  divide  a  given  straight  line  into  any  number  of  equal  parts. 
To  divide  a  given  straight   line  proportionally  to  a  given  divided 

line. 
To  divide  a  circle  into  three,  six,  twelve,  four,  or  eight  ei]ual  parts. 
To  construct  a  triangle,  its  three  sides  being  given. 
To  construct  an  eriuflateral  triangle  on  a  given  side. 
To  construct  an  isosceles  triangle,  the  lm.se  and  the  angle  at  the  ajxjx 

.  being  given. 
To  construct  a  square,  the  side  being  given. 
To  construct  a  square,  the  diagonal  being  given. 
To  construct  a  rectangle,  the  sides  being  given. 
To  construct  a  rectangle,  the  diagonal  and  one  side  being  given. 

For  the  Fifth  Standard,  pupils  must  be  able  to  make  their  own  free- 
hand sketches  of  some  common  object  as  a  preliminary  to  scale-drawing, 
to  measure  the  object  and  note  the  measurements  on  the  sketch,  and  then 
to  draw  the  object  to  scale.  Progress  in  freehand  must  be  shown,  and 
the  simplest  exercises  of  the  year  must  be  drawn  either  larger  or  smaller 
than  the  copy  set.  The  problems  required  in  practical  geometry  are  the 
following : — 

To  construct  a  rhombus,  the  diagonal  and  side  being  given. 

To   construct  a  rhomboid,  the  sides  and  one   of  the  angles  being 

given. 
To  construct  a  trapezium  equal  to  a  given  trapezium. 
To  construct  a  triangle  on  a  given  base  and  similar  to  a  given  triangle. 
To    construct   a  rectangle  on   a   given  side  and  similar  to  a  given 

rectangle. 
To  enlarge  or  reduce  any  given  figure  by  a  system  of  squares. 
To  divide  a  circle  into  any  number  of  equal  parts  (by  construction). 
To  construct  any  regular  polygon  on  a  given  line. 
To  construct  an  ellipse  by  pms  and  string. 
To  describe  a  circle  through  thi'ee  given  points. 
To  inscribe  a  circle  within  a  given  triangle. 
To  describe  a  circle  Mith  a   given  radius  to  touch  two  converging 

lines. 
To  describe  a  circle  with  a  given  radius  to  touch  a  given  straight  line 

and  a  given  circle. 

In  the  Sixth  Standard  all  copies  made  from  the  flat  must  be  enlarged  or 
reduced.  The  models  for  model  drawing  are  the  same  simple  solids  as  are 
prescribed  for  the  geometrical  drawing  of  this  standard,  and  combinations 
of  the  same  as  found  in  simple  common  objects,  such  as  tables,  boxes, 
books,  bottles,  buckets,  (fee.  The  model  drawing  and  the  method  of  teach- 
ing it  are  fully  illustrated  in  the  first-grade  model  drawing  in  the 
Colonial  Drawing-Book,  issued  by  authority  of  the  Minister  of  Education. 
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The  work  in  practical  solid  geometry  is  as  follows :  Plans  and  elevations 
of  the  sphere  and  cube,  the  cone  and  pyramid,  the  cylinder  and  prism, 
and  slabs.  Pupils  must  be  able  to  give  correct  definitions  of  these  solids, 
and  to  draw  plans  and  elevations  of  them,  and  of  simple  objects  based  on 
them,  on  three  planes  of  proiection,  and  also  (in  the  largest  schools)  to 
draw  sections  of  them  in  any  plane  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  or  to  the 
vertical  plane. 

Teachers  may  claim  exemption  for  girls  from  examination  in  geometrical 
drawing. 

24.  The  instruction  in  elementary  science  for  Standards  IV.,  V.,  and 
VI.  shall  be  based  on  a  programme,  which  shall  lie  prepared  by  the  head- 
teacher,  to  show  the  distribution  of  the  subject  over  a  three  years'  course 
of  lessoas.  The  programme  must  include  such  elementarjr  knowledge  of 
physics  and  such  a  conception  of  chemical  action  as  may  be  imparted  by  a 
proi)er  use  of  Professor  Bickerton's  "Materials  for  Lessons  in  £lementary 
Science,"  and  must  also  include  instruction  in  elementary  mechanics,  or  in 
elementary  laws  of  health,  or  in  ambulance  work  and  modes  of  resuscita- 
tion, or  in  botany,  or  some  other  subject  recognised  bv  the  Inspector  as 
equivalent  to  one  of  these  ;  provided,  however,  that,  if  the  elements  of  agri- 
cultural knowledge  be  efficiently  taught,  no  other  elemental^  science  shall 
be  required  for  these  standards. 

25.  The  programme  of  the  elements  of  agricultural  knowledge  which 
may  be  substituted  for  the  programme  of  "  elementary  science "  is  as 
follows  : — 

Standard  IV.— (a.)  The  parts  of  i)lants,  stems,  leaves,  roots,  5<^wer8> 
and  fruit  (with  special  reference  to  fruit-trees  and  agricultural  plaiits). 

(6.)  Fertilisation  of  flowers  and  formation  of  seed.  Storage  of  food  in 
seeds,  roots,  <kc.    Germination. 

(c.)  Composition  of  plants.  The  meaning  of  the  terms  organic  and 
inorganic.  Elements  and  compoimds.  Outlines  of  chemistry  of  air  and 
water. 

(d.)  How  plants  obtain  their  food.  Function  of  the  leaf.  Decomposi- 
tion of  carbonic  acid.  Leaf -green.  Importance  of  water  to  the  plant. 
Absorption  of  food  by  the  roots.    Action  of  root-hairs. 

(e.)  The  soil.  How  soils  are  formed.  Decay  of  rocks.  Chemical  con- 
stituents of  soils.    Subsoil.    Humus.    The  soil  as  a  source  of  plant-food. 

Standard  V.  —  (/.)  Brief  outline  of  the  chemistry  of  tne  elements 
essential  to  the  growth  of  plants.  Influence  of  light,  warmth,  and 
moisture  of  plant-growth.  Bacteria  as  the  cause  of  decay  and  fermenta- 
tion. 

(ff,)  Mechanical  analysis  of  soils.  Classification  of  soils.  Good  and  liad 
qualities  of  soils.  Influence  of  mechanical  condition  of  soils  on  their  fer- 
tility.   Plant-food  in  the  soil,  available  and  dormant. 

(k)  The  objects  to  be  obtained  by  tillage.  Improvement  in  the 
mechanical  condition.  Importance  of  a  good  seed-bed.  Chemical  changes 
induced  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Action  of  bacteria^  &c,  in  the  soil. 
Fallows.  Tillage  a.s  partly  replacing  manure.  Water  in  the  soil.  CJapU- 
lary  action  in  tne  soil.  Drainage.  Possible  loss  of  plant-food  in  drainage 
water.  DifferencCvS  in  modes  of  cultivation  for  light  and  heavy  soils. 
Plant-food  in  the  soil.  Exhaustion  of  the  soil.  Princii)le  of  application  of 
manures.    Principle  of  rotation  of  crops.    Improvement  of  the  soil. 

Standard  VI. — (t.)  Object  of  manuring.  General  and  special  manures. 
Farmyard  manure,  its  composition  and  value  ;  its  liability  to  ferment ; 
management  to  prevent  loss  of  value.  Vegetable  and  animal  refuse  as 
manures.  Green  manuring.  Plant-food  most  frequently  wanting  in  soils. 
Manures  suppljjing  particular  kinds  of  plant-food.  Guanos.  Special 
manures  supplying  nitrogen.  Bone  manures.  Superphasphate  and  other 
manures.    Action  of  lime  on  the  soil. 

(/.)  The  characteristics  of  the  common  crops— cereals,  fodder-crops, 
root-crops.  Habit  of  growth  of  a  plant.  Distribution  of  roots.  Principle 
of  adaptation  of  manures  to  crops. 
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(h)  Importance  of  good  seed.  Pronogation  of  plants  by  cuttings, 
tubers,  bulbs,  tfec.  Objects  of  gi-aftin^  and  ol  pruning.  Inaect-pests.  Insect 
chan^,  as  illustrated  by  the  life-history  of  common  insects.  Nature  of 
parasitic  fungi. 

In  schools  in  which  it  is  not  practicable  to  have  the  work  of  the  three 
standards  done  separately,  Part  I.  may  be  taken  as  the  work  of  one 
year  ;  Part  II.  may  be  taken  as  the  work  of  another  year,  together  with 
so  much  of  Part  I.  as  is  necessary  to  render  Part  IL  intelligible  to 
beginners ;  and  Part  III.,  with  the  most  necessary  portions  of  Part  I,  as  the 
work  of  a  third  year. 

26.  The  object-lessons  and  lessons  on  natural  history,  manufactures, 
and  common  things,  for  Standards  I.,  II.,  and  III.  ,are  intended  as  an 
introduction  to  the  elementary-science  lessons  for  the  higher  standards. 
Classes  Bl  and  S2,  or  Si,  S2,  and  S3,  may  be  taught  and  examined  together 
in  these  subjects  if  the  programme  of  lessons  is  varied  from  year  to  year, 
so  that  on  the  whole  the  work  prescribed  for  two  or  three  classes  shall  be 
done  in  two  or  three  years,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  or  S3  may  be  instructed  in 
elementary  science  with  any  higher  class,  and  even  Si  and  S2  may,  instead 
of  receiving  lessons  on  objects,  ike.,  be  instructed  in  the  elementary  science 
prescribed  lor  the  Mgher  standards  if  the  instruction  in  elementary  science 
IS  oral,  illustrative,  and  experimental,  and  is,  in  the  teacher's  judgment, 
adapted  to  the  canity  of  the  lower  classes,  and  fitted  to  promote  the 
development  of  their  faculties. 

27.  Any  order  of  instruction  in  singing  other  than  that  prescribed  in 
the  standards  will  be  recognised  as  of  equivalent  value  if  uie  result  be 
good  singing,  sufficient  theoretical  knowledge,  and  careful  training  of  the 
lower  classes  as  well  as  the  higher. 

28.  All  the  girls  in  any  public  school  in  which  there  is  a  mistress  or 
assistant  mistress  shall  learn  needlework,  and  the  Inspector  shall  judge  all 
other  work  done  by  the  girls  more  leniently  than  that  done  by  the  boys 
in  such  a  degree  as  would  be  implied  in  reducing  by  10  per  cent,  the 
minimum  marks  required  for  an  examination  pass.  To  secure  full 
approval  the  needlework  of  the  several  classes  must  be  according  to  the 
following  programme : — 

[Si.  Threading  needles  and  hemming. 

82.  The  foregoing,  and  oversewing,  running  and  felling,  and  fixing  a 
narrow  hem. 

S3.  The  foregoing,  and  stitching,  sewing  on  strings  and  buttons,  and 
makingeyelet  holes  for  hooks. 

S4  The  foregoing,  and  setting  in  gathers,  button-hole  stitch,  and  sewing 
on  hooks  and  eyes. 

55.  The  foregoing,  and  button-holee,  and  plain  darning  on  stocking 
material. 

56.  The  foregoing,  and  darning  and  patching  linen,  calico  and  woollen 
material,  herring-bone  stitch,  cutting  out  on  paper,  and  cutting  out  and 
fixing  one  plain  garment.] 

{Si.  Threading  needles  and  hemming,  {Illustration  of  work  :  Strips 
of  calico,  or  a  plain  pocket-hankerchief.) 

S2.  The  foregoing^  and  felling  and  JLn'ng  a  Jiem.  {Illustratuyn  :  A 
chiUFs  pinafore.) 

8S.  The  foi'egoing^  and  stitching^  serving  on  strings^  and  fix ing  all  wai^k 
up  to  this  stage.  {A  pilloto-casej  or  tooman^s  plain  shifty  without  bands  or 
gathers.) 

S4'  The  foregoing^  and  button-holing^  sewing  on  buttons,  stroking, 
setting  in  gathers,  fflain  darning,  andfixinff.  {A  plain  day-  or  night-shirt.) 

55,  The  foregoing,  and  whipping,  a  tuck  run,  sewing  on  frill,  and 
gathering,    {A  night-dress  vnthfrUls.) 

56,  Cutting  out  any  plain  garment  and  fixing  it  for  a  junior  class; 
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darning  stockings  (^Jine  and  coarse)  in  ivorsUd  or  cotton  ;  grafting  ;  darning 
fine  linen  or  calico;  patching  the  same;  darning  and  patching  fine 
diaper. 

If  knitting  is  learnt^  it  shall  be  in  the  following  order  ;  A  strip  of  plain 
knitting ;  knitted  muffateeSy  Hbhed ;  a  plain-knitted  child's  sock ;  a  long- 
ribbed  stocking,) 

[29.  With  the  authority  of  the  Education  Board,  ^ven  under  section  3  of 
"  The  Manual  and  Technical  Elementary  Instruction  Act,  1895."  in  any 
school  any  suitable  course  of  hand-and-eye  training  or  of  manual  instruc- 
tion, called  in  Regulation  21  "  Handwork,"  may  be  substituted  for  any 
one  of  the  class-subjects  except  drawing:  Provided,— (1)  That  drawing 
with  brush  or  chalk  may  be  substituted  for  the  drawing  prescribed  in 
Kegdlation  23;  (2)  that  modelling  in  clay  may  be  combined  with  the 
drawing  of  any  standard  ;  (3)  that  modelling  in  cardboard  may  be  combined 
with  the  drawing  of  SS.  4,  5,  6 ;  and  (4)  that  in  the  case  of  (2)  or  (3)  the 
requirements  of  Regulation  23  shall  be  modified  accordingly.  The 
Inspector  shall  approve  of  the  suitability  of  the  course  of  nandwork 
adopted,  having  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  particular  school  and  to  the 
value  of  such  course  of  handwork  as  a  part  of  the  general  course  of 
instruction  given  in  the  school.] 

30.  In  case  of  any  misunderstanding  arising  as  to  the  meaning  of  any 
part  of  these  regulations,  the  Minister  of  Education  may  declare  what  is 
to  be  taken  as  the  meaning,  and  his  interpretation  shall  be  binding  upon 
all  persons  to  whom  it  is  communicated,  and  shall,  if  declared  by  pubhca- 
tion  in  the  New  Zealand  Gazette^  have  equal  force  with  these  regulations. 

[31.  Standard  Y.  as  defined  in  these  Regulations  shall  be  the  standard 
of  education  prescribed  under  "The  School  Attendance  Act,  1894,* 
section  3,  sub-section  (4).] 

{26,  Standard  IV,  as  defined  in  these  regulations  shall  be  the  standard 
of  education  prescribed  under  ^^The  Education  Act,  1877 ^^  section  90, 
sub-section  (4), 

iB7,  Tlie  following  ani/e  for  determining  jxisses  in  arithmetic  /«  prescribed 
on  the  recommendatio^i  of  the  Inspectors : — 

For  Standards  III.^  I F.,  F.,  and  F7.,  five  questions  will  be  set  for  eacJi 
class.  In  questions  that  are  not  purely  mechanical  half  marks  tmll  be 
alloiped  for  correctness  of  method.  Three  questions  Hght  mil  pass  for  boys 
and  tivo  and  a  halj  for  girls.) 


APPENDIX  B. 


REGULATIONS  FOR   TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES. 

(Under  the  Education  Act,  1877.) 

[5th  July,  1887;  10th  September,  1891;  9th  October,  1894.] 

1.  There  shall  be  five  classes  of  certificates,  distinguished  (from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest)  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E. 

2.  In  each  class  there  shall  be  five  divisions,  distinguished  (from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest)  by  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 

3.  The  class  for  which  a  certificate  is  ^nted  shall  dej}end  upon  attain- 
ments in  learning,  as  proved  by  examination ;  the  division  in  the  class, 
upon  experience  and  practical  skill  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  of  school 
man^ment. 

4.  The  relative  values  of  certificates  shall  depend  in  equal  degree  upon 
attainments  in  learning  and  upon  practical  skill,  as  indicated  in  the  sub- 
joined scale,  in  which  the  letter  and  number  denoting  any  one  certificate 
stand  opposite  to  the  letter  and  number  which,  in  any  other  column,  denote 
a  certificate  of  equal  vsdue. 
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Scale  of  Compabative  Values. 
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5.  A  certificate  shall  not  be  granted  to  any  candidate  who  has  not  given 
proof  of  having  been  regularly  engaged  in  teaching  for  at  least  two  years 
m  a  public  school  or  schools,  or  in  some  school  or  schools  subject  to  Gk>vem- 
ment  inspection,  in  New  Zealand  or  elsewhere  :  Provided  that  the  Minister 
of  Education  may  estimate  a  period  spent  in  teaching  in  other  schools 
than  those  descnbed  in  this  regulation  as  equal  to  a  shorter  period  of 
service  in  a  public  school ;  and  that  a  period  spent  in  a  normal  school  by  a 
student  in  training  shall  l>e  regarded  as  equivalent  to  an  c<|ual  time  spent 
in  teaching. 

6.  A  certificate  shall  not  be  granted  to  any  candidate  until  an  Inspector 
of  Schools  has  testified  to  the  candidate's  practical  efficiency  by  awarding 
at  least  two  marks,  according  to  the  scale  of  marks  defined  in  Regula- 
tion 19. 

7.  A  certificate  granted  to  a  candidate  under  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  shall  be  a  provisional  certificate,  which  may  be  exchanged  for  an 
ordinary  certificate  when  the  candidate  has  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
one. 

8.  A  certificate  shall  not  Ije  granted  to  any  uerson  who  does  not  produce 
sufficient  evidence  of  good  moml  character,  ana  of  freedom  from  all  such 
physical  defects  as  are  incompatible  with  efficiency  in  teaching,  and  in  the 
management  of  a  school,  nor  shall  any  person  be  admitted  to  examination 
under  these  regulations  without  producing  such  evidence. 

9.  A  certificate  shall  not  be  granted  except  after  examination  held  in 
accordance  with  these  regulations,  or  after  proof  of  the  passing  of  an 
equivalent  examination  held  oy  some  sufficient  public  authority  ;  provided 
that  a  partially  e<iuivalent  examination  may  be  recognised  pro  tantOy  and 
supplemented  by  such  further  examination  as  the  Minister  of  Education 
majr  order,  and  that  the  Minister  shall  be^the  judge  of  the  value  to  be 
assi^ed  to  examinations  proposed  for  acceptance  as  equivalent  or  jmrtially 
eqmvalent. 

10.  A  candidate  who  has  served  four  years  as  a  pupil-teacher,  or  has 
been  a  student  in  a  teacher's  training-college  for  one  year,  or  has  "  obtained 
credit "  at  the  Junior  Scholarship  Examination  of  the  University  of  New 
Zc^Jand,  mav  be  examined  without  regard  to  age  ;  but,  with  this  exception, 
every  candidate  f6r  examination  must  give  evidence  of  having  reached  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  and,  with  the  same  exception,  every  candidate  relying 
on  an  equivalent  examination  must  give  evidence  of  havmg  reached  the  age 
of  eighteen  years  before  the  time  of  such  examination. 

11.  The  examination  for  Class  E  diall  include  the  following  sub- 
jects : — 

Reading,  writing,  spelling,  English  grammar  and  coniposition  (includ- 
ing punctuation),  arithmetic,  geography,  English  history,  elementary 
science  (as  hereinafter  defined),  vocal  music,  drawing,  and  the  art  of 
teaching  and  school  management. 

Women  shaU  be  examined  also  in  needlework,  and,  in  consideration  of 
this  addition  to  their  list  of  subjects,  will  he  allowed  to  substitute 
the  laws  of  health  and  domestic  economy  lor  elementary  science,  if 
they  choose  to  do  so.  They  will  also  be  j)ermitted  to  pass  in  arith- 
metic on  somewhat  easier  terms  than  men. 
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The  papers  for  this  class,  wil^  the  exception  ci  the  pax)ers  on  the  art  of 
teaching  and  school  management,  and  in  elementary  science  and 
domestic  economy,  will  be  oased  generally  on  the  programme  of 
public-school  standard  work  ;  but,  as  compared  with  papers  set  for 
examination  in  standards,  will  be  so  much  more  difficult  as  the 
comparative  maturity  of  the  persons  examined  renders  reasonable 
and  proper. 
Geography  will  include  the  form  and  motions  of  the    earth  ;   the 
phenomena  of  day  and  nijy^ht  and  of  the  seasons ;  the  real  significance 
of  the  polar  circles,  tropics,  and  equator;  the  most  elementary  puts 
of  physical  geography ;  the  general  topography  and  political  geo- 
graphy of  the  world  (without  minute  detail)  ;  and  map-drawing, 
from  memory,  of  the  hemispheres,  the  Continents,  Great  Britain 
and  Irelsuid,  and  New  Zealand. 
In  English  history  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  period  from  1603  to  1837 
will  be  required  ;  and  a  cursory  knowledge  of  the  chief  events  prior 
to  1603. 
12.  The  examination  for  Class  £  in  elementary  science  will  he  based  upon 
the  following  programme  : — 

FimdametUaJ  Ideas  of  Matter  and  Energy, — Three  States  of  Matter— 
Mass  —  Inertia— Force — Momentum — Acceleration — Enei^ — "  Centrifugal 
Force." 

Conditions  of  Matter, — Compactness — Porosity — Hardness — Brittleness 
—  Toughness— Malleability — Ductility — Tenacity — Flexibility  —  Elasticity 
— Compressibility — Viscidity — Liquidity — The  Gkweous  State— Diffusion- 
Solution— Crystallization. 

Gravitation, — Weight — Density — Specific   Gravity — Flotation — Balloon 
— Pressure    of     Liquid    Column — Level — Pressure  of  Air — Barometer- 
Pump — Siphon — Diving-bell — Falling   Bodies — Work — Laws   of   Gravita 
tion. 

Mechanical  Potve^^s, — Lever — Wheel  and  Axle— Pulley — Inclined  Plane 
— Screw. 

Sound, — Echo — Waves — Velocity — Pitch— Resonance— Interference. 

Light, — Propagation — Velocity — lleflection — Looking-glass — Refraction 
-Lenses — Prism  and  Colour. 

Heat. — Production — Measurement  of  Temperature  and  Quantity — Expan- 
sion— Winds— Conduction— Convection — Steam— Latent  Heat  —  Evapora- 
tion— Distillation — Radiation.  » 

Magnetism, — Properties  of  Magnets—  Induction— Mariner's  Compass. 

JF/ec^ncifi/.— Development  of  Frictional  Electricity— Attraction — Repul- 
sion —  Induction  —  Conduction  —  Insulation  —  Distribution  —  I^htning 
Conductors —  Electric  Machines  —  Simple  ways  of  Producing  a  Galvanic 
Current  —  Conductors  —  Resistance — Heat  —  Electro-ma^et«  —  Magneto- 
Electricity  — Simple  Telegrat)hs— Telephones—Electric  Lights  —  Chemical 
Decomposition. 

Chemistry, — Mixtures  and  Compounds — Combination  tuid  Decomposition 
— Elements  and  Compounds— Affinity -The  Air — Burning — The  prepara- 
tion, elementary  proi)ertieH,  and  simpler  comiwunds  of  Oxygen,  Hydrogen, 
and  Nitrogen  — Atoias  and  Molecules — Chief  properties  of  Carbon,  Sulpnur 
Phosphorus,  and  Chlorine— Oxidization  and  Reduction — Flame — Acids, 
^ses,  and  Salts — Prepai'ation  and  proijerties  of  Nitric  and  Hydrochloric 
Acids — Properties  of  Sulphmic  Acids. 

Physiolftgjf  and  Health—Or^mzGd  Matter — Animals  contrasted  with 
Plante— Composition  and  nutrition  of  Plants— Composition  and  general 
form  of  the  Human  Body — Positions  and  functions  of  the  Internal  Oingans 
— Alimentation —The  Blood — Ciiculation— Respiration — Functions  of  the 
Skin— Animal  Heat -The  Eai— The  Eye— Ventilation— Cleanliness  in 
person,  home,  and  surroundings    Drainage — Temi>erance— Food— Clothing. 

12a.  In  the  examination  for  a  teachei-'s  certificate  of  Class  E,  a  candidate 
may,  if  he  give  notice  when  he  applies  to  be  examined,  substitute  for 
"  elementary  science"  the  elementary  knowledge  of  agriculture,  as  defined 
in  the  following  syllabus  :— 

(a.)  The  paits  of  plants,  stems,  leaves,  roots,  flowei*s,  and  fruit  (\iith 
special  reference  to  fruit-trees  and  agricultural  plants). 
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{h.)  Fertilisation  of  flowers  and  formation  of  seed.  Storage  of  food  in 
seeds,  roots,  <fec.    Germination. 

(c.)  Composition  of  plants.  The  meaning  of  the  termB  organic  and  in- 
organic. Elements  and  compounds.  Outlines  of  chemistry  of  air  and 
water. 

(dL)  How  plants  obtain  their  food.  Function  of  the  leaf.  Decomposition 
of  carbonic  acid.  Leaf-green.  Importance  of  water  to  the  plant.  Absorp- 
tion of  food  bv  the  roots.    Action  of  root  hairs. 

{e,)  The  soil.  How  soils  are  formed.  Decay  of  rocks.  Chemical 
constituents  of  soil.    Subsoil.    Humus.    The  soil  as  a  source  of  nlant-food. 

C/".)  Brief  outline  of  the  chemistry  of  the  elements  essential  to  the  growth 
of  plants.  Influence  of  light,  warmth,  and  moisture  on  plant-growth. 
Bacteria  as  the  cause  of  decay  and  fermentation. 

{g)  Soils  :  Mechanical  analysis  of  soils.  Classification  of  soils.  Good  and 
bad  qualities  of  soils.  Influence  of  mechanical  conditions  of  soils  on  their 
fertibty.    Plant-food  in  the  soil,  available  and  dormant. 

(A.)  Tillage  :  The  objects  to  be  obtained  by  tillage.  Improvement  in  the 
mechanical  condition.  Importance  of  a  good  seed-bed.  Chemical  changes 
induced  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Action  of  bacteria,  &c.,  in  the  soil. 
Fallows.  Tillage  as  partly  replacing  maniu^.  Water  in  the  soil.  Capillary 
action  in  the  soil.  Drainage.  Possible  loss  of  plant-food  in  drainage 
water.  Difference  in  modes  of  cultivation  for  light  and  heavy  soils.  Plant- 
food  in  the  soil.  Exhaustion  of  the  soil.  Principle  of  application  of 
manures.    Principle  of  rotation  of  crops.    Improvement  of  the  soil. 

(».)  Manures:  Object  of  manuring.  General  and  special  manures.  Fann- 
yard  manure,  its  composition  and  value  :  its  liability  to  ferment ;  manage- 
ment to  prevent  loss  of  value.  Vegetable  and  animal  refuse  as  manures. 
Green  manuring.  Plant-food  most  frequently  wanting  in  soils.  Manures 
supplying  i)articular  kinds  of  plant-food.  Guanos.  Special  manures 
supplying  nitrogen.  Bone  manures.  Superphosphate  ana  other  mineral 
manures.    Action  of  lime  on  the  soil. 

(/.)  Crops  :  The  characteristics  of  the  commoner  crops— cereals,  fodder 
crops,  root-crops.  Habit  of  growth  of  a  plant.  Distribution  of  roots. 
Principle  of  adaptation  of  manures  to  crops. 

Uc.)  importance  of  good  seed.  Propagation  of  plants  by  cuttings,  tubers, 
bulbs,  «kc.  Objects  oi  grafting  and  pruning.  Insect  pests.  Insect  changes, 
as  illastrated  by  the  life-history  of  common  insects.   Nature  of  parasitic  fungi 

13.  The  examination  for  Class  D  shall  include,  in  the  first  place,  the 
following  subjects  as  they  are  defined  in  Regulation  11  :  Reading,  writing, 
vocal  music,  drawing,  and  the  art  of  teaching  and  school  management,  ana 
for  women  only)  needlework.     Any  candidate  for  Class  D  who  has  passed 
or  Class  E  win  be  exemjjt  from  examination  in  these  subjects. 

In  the  next  place  the  examination  for  Class  I)  shall  include  English 
grammar  (with  siielling,  conipasition,  and  punctuation),  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy, and  English  history,  and  the  imi)ers  in  these  subjects  shall  l)e  more 
dimcult  than  thase  set  for  Class  E. 

The  examination  for  Class  D  shall  also  include  elementary  exi^erimental 
science,  thejMogramnie  l)eing  the  same  as  that  prescribed  for  elementary 
science  for  Class  E,  but  the  treatment  different.  The  (|uestions  set  will 
demand  a  knowleage  of  simple  experiments  adapted  to  the  illustration  of 
the  several  parts  of  the  programme.  A  list  of  experiments  will  be 
sunpUed  to  candidates  wno  apply  for  it  to  the  Insjiector  -  General  of 
Sctoobi. 

For  elementary  experimental  science,  a  candidate  may,  if  he  give  notice 
when  he  applies  for  examination,  substitute  the  elementary  knowledge  of 
agriculture  as  defined  in  the  syllabus  for  Class  E.    The  examination  in  this 
subject  will  be  more  difficult  than  that  for  Claxs  E,  and  will  demand  a  know 
ledge  of  simple  experiments. 

The  examination  for  Class  D  shall  include,  lastly,  two  subjects  chosen  by 
the  candidate  from  the  following  list :  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German  or 
Italian,  algebra,  Euclid,  elementary  mechanics,  elementary  physics,  elemen- 
tary chemistry,  elementary  biology.  The  scojje  of  the  examination  in  these 
subjects  will  be  as  follows  :  In  lanifuages  :  Tmnslation  at  sight  from  and 
into  the  language  chosen  by  the  candidate,  and  t^uestions  in  the  ^mmar 
of  the  language.      Algebra  :    To  sinii»le  e<iUrttions  inclusive,   with  easy 
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problems.  Euclids  :  Books  I.  and  II.  Elementary  mechanics  :  The  ele- 
ments of  statics,  dynamics,  and  hydrostatics.  Elementary  physics  :  Heat, 
sound,  light,  and  electricity.  Elementary  chemistry :  The  non-metallic 
elements,  and  the  atomic  theory.  Elementary  biology  :  Elements  of  animal 
physiology  ;  or,  elements  of  the  morj)hologv  and  physiology  of  flowering 
plants,  including  the  main  characteristics  of  the  chief  native  and  introduced 
natural  orders.  The  ixaper  will  contain  questions  on  both  branches  (zoology 
and  botany),  but  a  candidate  will  not  be  requii-ed  to  a^aswer  questions  on 
both.  Any  candidate  for  Class  D  who  has  passed  the  Matriculation 
Examination  or  the  Junior  Scholarship  Examination  of  the  New  Zealand 
University,  being  at  the  time  of  uassing  of  the  age  rejjuired  by  Regulation 
10,  or  otherwise  qualified  as  that  regulation  requires,  may  be  excused 
from  examination  lor  Class  D  in  those  subjects  in  which,  at  the  Matricula- 
tion or  Junior  Scholarship  Examination,  he  obtained  such  marks  as  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Minister  of  Education  afford  evidence  of  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  the  subjects. 

14.  A  candidate  for  Class  C  shall  be  required  to  jmss  the  first  section  of 
the  examination  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  the  University  of  New  Zealand  ;  and  also  (unless  he  has  already  passed 
for  Cla&s  D)  to  iwss  the  whole  of  the  examination  for  Class  D,  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  optional  subjects.  (A  candidate  may  pass  the  re- 
quired University  examination  without  l>eing  an  undergraduate  of  the 
iJniversitjr.) 

15.  Subject  to  the  operation  of  Regulations  .'»,  6,  7,  and  8,  Bachelors  of 
Arts  or  Bachelors  of  Science  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand  may  be 
admitted  to  Class  B  without  examination. 

16.  Subject  to  the  operation  of  Regulations  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  graduates  of  the 
University  of  New  Zealand  in  the  first  or  second-class  honours  may  be 
admitted  to  Class  A  without  examination  ;  as  also  may  Masters  of  Arts  who 
at  the  M.A.  examination  showed  a  degree  of  proficiency  as  high  as  that 
which  is  required  for  first  or  second  class  honours. 

17.  An  examination  for  the  two  classes  D  and  E,  and.  if  necessairy,  for 
higher  cla^ises  also,  shall  be  held  every  year  in  the  montn  of  January,  and 
shall  begin  not  earlier  than  the  seventh  day  and  end  not  later  than  the 
seventeenth  day  of  the  month  ;  and  no  candidate  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
examination  who  does  not  give  notice  by  the  thirty-first  day  of  October  next 
before  the  examination  in  a  form  to  be  provided  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Minister  of  Education,  and  send  with  such  notice  a  bank  receipt  for  the 
sum  of  one  poimd  sterling  paid  to  the  credit  of  the  Public  Account  at  some 
branch  of  the  bank  at  which  the  Public  Account  is  kept :  provided  that  a 
candidate  in  whose  favour  nartial  success  has  been  recorded  under  Regula- 
tion  9  or  Regulation  18  shall  not  be  re^iuired  to  pay  a  fee  for  examination  in 
a  subject  or  subjects  for  the  mere  completion  of  the  work  of  a  former 
examination ;  and  that  the  holder  of  a  provisional  certificate  shall  not  be 
required  to  pay  a  fee  for  examination  in  the  subject  or  subjects  on  accoimt 
of  which  the  certificate  was  made  provisional. 

18.  A  candidate  whose  \york  at  any  examination  is  good  on  the  whole^ 
but  in  one  or  two  subjects  is  below  the  renuired  standard,  may  be  registered 
as  having  achieved  partial  success  at  tne  examination,  and,  on  giving 
notice  as  required  by  Regulation  17,  may  at  the  next  examination  sit 
without  payment  or  fee,  to  be  examined  only  in  such  one  or  two  subjects  ; 
and  such  candidate,  if  successful  in  such  subject  or  subjects,  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  i)assed  the  examination. 

19.  The  class  for  which  a  certificate  is  granted  being  determined  by 
examination,  the  division  within  the  class  shall  depend — first,  on  the 
number  of  years  during  which  the  tea^cher  has  been  actually  engaged  in 
school-teaching,  one  mark  being  assigned  for  two  years*  service,  two 
marks  for  five  years,  three  marks  for  eight  years,  four  marks  for  eleven 
vears,  and  five  marks  for  fourteen  years  and  upwards  ;  and,  second,  on 
the  judgment  of  an  Inspector,  such  judgment  being  expressed  by  marks 
numbering  2,  4,  6,  8,  or  10,  according  to  the  Insjjector's  estimate  of  less  or 
greater  efficiency  ;  and,  the  marks  of  both  series  being  added,  14  marks 
f.hall  qualify  for  the  first  division,  11  marks  for  the  second,  8  marks  for 
the  third,  5  marks  for  the  fourth,  and  3  marks  for  the  fifth.  In  assigning 
marks  for  efficiency,  the  Inspector  will  use  the  number  "  2  "  as  a  substitute 
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for  the  lowest,  and  the  number  "  10  "  as  a  substitute  for  the  highest  term  in 
a  series  of  terms  beginning  with  "  tolerable,"  and  ending  with  "  excellent "  ; 
and  an  Inspector  may  put  "  0  "  in  place  of  a  number  to  indicate  that  he 
considers  tne  candidate  to  be  incompetent.  Marks  for  efficiency  can  be 
given  only  by  the  Inspector  in  whose  district  the  teacher  is  at  work^ 
except  that  the  Inspector-General  of  Schools  may  assign  marks  for 
efficiency,  not  exceeding  four,  to  teachers  whose  practical  skill  is  suffi- 
ciently attested  by  certificates  granted  by  authorities  acting  outside  the 
Ck)lony  of  New  Z^and,  and  may  also  assign  marks  to  teachers  in  schools 
subject  to  his  inspection,  and  not  under  the  control  of  any  Education 
Board.  On  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  in  each  year,  teachers  who  by 
length  of  service,  or  upon  a  more  favourable  judgment  expressed  by  the 
Inspector  before  the  thirty-first  day  of  May,  shall  have  become  entitled  to 
promotion  to  a  higher  division,  shall  receive  such  promotion. 

20.  A  candidate  who  does  not  fall  far  short  of  the  requirements 
for  a  certificate  ma^,  if  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  qualified  by 
such  experience  as  is  required  by  Regulation  5  in  the  case  of  a  candidate 
for  a  certificate*  receive  from  the  Minister  of  Education  a  licence  to  teach, 
which  licence  snail  be  in  force  for  two  years  only  from  the  date  at  which 
it  is  issued,  but  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Minister,  be  renewed  from 
time  to  time,  and  wmle  it  is  in  force  shall  have  the  force  of  a  certificate. 

21.  Provisional  certificates  granted  under  any  regulation  hereby  repealed 
shall  continue  in  force  under  these  regulations. 

22.  The  Minister  of  Education  may,  on  application  being  made  to  him 
by  any  Education  Board,  grant  to  any  person  who  shall  have  served  as 
pupil-teacher  under  such  Board  for  a  term  of  three  years  or  more,  and  who 
shall  have  passed  the  final  examination  of  the  pupil-teachers'  course  as 

Srescribed  by  such  Board,  a  district  licence  tenable  lor  two  years  from  the 
ate  at  which  the  aforesaid  final  examination  was  passed,  and  during  such 
two  years  such  district  licence  shall,  within  the  education  district  of  the 
Board  by  which  such  application  shall  have  been  made,  have  the  force  of 
a  certificate  granted  under  "  The  Education  Act,"  1877. 

23.  At  any  examination  of  candidates  for  teachers'  certificaes,  pupil- 
teachers  in  the  service  of  any  Education  Board  may  present  themselves 
for  examination  in  drawing.  Of  four  divisions  of  the  subject  —  viz. 
(1)  freehand,  (2)  geometric,  (3)  perspective,  and  (4)  model -drawing — 
they  may  take  up  any  one  or  more  at  one  examination  or  at  successive 
examinations,  and  in  any  order  ;  and  their  success  in  one  or  more  of  the 
four  divisions  will  render  them  so  far  exempt  from  examination  in  drawing 
when  they  become  candidates  for  certificates. 

24.  At  every  annual  examination,  three  prizes,  of  £5,  £3,  and  £1 
respectively,  will  be  awarded  in  order  of  merit  to  the  three  candidates 
who  are  most  highly  commended  by  the  Examiner  in  drawing.  The 
prizes  will  be  awarded  without  regard  to  the  classes  for  which  the  winners 
are  candidates. 

26.  At  every  examination  in  elementary  experimental  science  for 
Class  D,  three  prizes,  of  £6,  £3,  and  £1  respectively,  will  be  awarded  in 
order  of  merit  to  the  three  most  proficient  candidates;  and  teachei's  who 
hold  certificates  of  Class  E,  or  who  have  passed  the  examination  for  that 
class,  may  compete  for  these  prizes  on  condition  of  giving  notice  before 
the  thirty-first  day  of  October,  and  without  paying  a  fee. 

26.  With  the  report  of  every  examination  for  Classes  D  and  E  lists 
will  be  published,  containing  tne  names  of  candidates  who  i)ass  in  any 
subject  well  enough  to  deserve  special  mention. 

27.  In  the  month  of  June  m  each  year  a  list  of  teacliei's  holding 
certificates  and  licences  shall  l)e  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  and 
such  list  shall  set  forth  in  every  case  of  promotion  to  a  higher  class  or 
division  the  reason  of  such  promotion ;  and  after  the  publication  of 
such  Ust  every  teacher  who  has  been  so  promoted  shall  be  entitled,  upon 
making  due  application  to  the  Minister,  to  have  a  record  of  his  promotion 
indorsed  upon  nis  certificate. 

28.  The  Minister  of  Education  shall  have  power  to  cancel  any  certifi- 
cate or  licence  to  teach  if  the  holder  of  such  certificate  or  licence  shall  at 
any  time  be  proved  guilty  of  immoral  conduct,  or  gross  misbehaviour, 
within  the  meaning  of  "  The  Education  Act,  1877,"  or  of  any  subsequent  Act. 
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APPENDIX  C. 


REGULATIONS  IN  liEGARD  TO  PUPIL  TEACHER8. 

(Under  the  Education  Act,  1877,) 

[oth  July,  1887  ;  16th  September,  1890.1 

1.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  these  regidations,  the  Board  of  each 
education  district  shall  make  its  own  regulations  for  the  employment, 
maintenance,  education,  and  examination  of  pupil  -  teachers,  and  shall 
submit  such  regulations  to  the  Minister  of  Education  ;  and  such  regula- 
tions shall,  ujx)n  receiving  his  ap|>roval,  come  into  oi>eration,  and  shall 
not  be  altered  or  amended  without  his  authority. 

2.  Any  agi-eement  alrea^ly  entered  into  between  any  Boaixi  and  any 
pupil-teacher,  and  in  force  at  the  date  hereof,  shall  not  l>e  afPected  by 
these  regulations,  or  by  such  regidations  as  any  Board  shall  hereafter 
make  in  pursuance  of  these  regulations. 

3.  The  regidations  to  l>e  made  by  any  Board  shall  include  provisions 
to  the  effect  that  a  young  person  of  either  sex,  to  be  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment as  a  jmpil-teacher,  mast  l)e  at  least  thirteen  years  of  age,  of  good 
chai'acter,  of  good  constitution,  and  free  from  l)odily  or  other  defect 
or  infinnity  detrimental  to  usefulness  or  efficiency  as  a  teacher,  and  must 
have  passea  the  examination  prescribed  for  the  Fifth  Standard. 

4.  The  regulations  to  be  made  by  any  Board  shall  also  deal  with  the 
matters  following : — 

The  nature  of  the  agreement  with  pupil-teachers,  whether  indenture 

of  apprenticeship  or  otherwise. 
The  term  of  service,  and  the  niiml>er  of  hours  to  be  spent  each  day  in 

teaching. 
The  rate  of  pay. 

The    number   of    hours    which    head-teachers   shall    devote    to   the 
instruction  of  pupil-teachers,  and  the  remuneration  for  the  same. 
The  prc^-amme  of  annual  examinations. 
.').  Notwithstanding  anything  to  the  contrary  contained  in  these  regu- 
lations, or  in  the  regulations  made  by  any  Education  Board,  a  Board  may 
appoint  any  matriculated  student  of  any  university  who  is  of  suitable 
character,  of  good  health,  and  free  from  defect  and  infirmity  detrimental  to 
usefulness  or  efficiency  as  a  teacher,  to  be  a  pupil-teacher  witii  poBition  and 
emolument  equal  to  those  of  a  third-year  pupil-teacher,  and  under  agree- 
ment to  serve  a  second  year  as  a  fourth-year  pupil -teacher,  or  under  such 
agi*eement,  with  further  agreement  to  serve  a  third  year  as  a  fifth-year 
pupil-teacher,  and  on  similar  conditions  and  terms  may  appoint  anyone 
who  has  passed  the  examination  for  Class  D. 

6.  The    Education  Department  will  supply  short  examination-pa^rs 

(each  for  the  work  of  an  hour  and  a  half)  on  composition,  drawing, 

elementary    science,    school-method,    arithmetic,    grammar,    geography, 

hi8t«>ry,  and  the  optional  subjects,  to  Boards  tliat  adopt  the  foUowing 

scheme  of  examination  for  pupil-teachers,  and  that  hold  the  examination 

between  the  15th  and  20th  of  December : — 

(a.)  For  pupil-teachers  of  the  first  and  second  years.— In  one  year  : 

Parsing  and  analysis  of  simple  sentences,  and  of  easy  complex 

sentences ;  and,  in  geography,  the  form  and  motions  of  the  earth. 

the  phenomena  of  day  and    night   and  of  the  seasons,  the  real 

significance  of  the  polar  circles,  the  tropics,  and  the  equator,  and 

the  most  elementary  parts  of  physical    geography;     and  in  the 

alternate  year — reduction,  and  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions  ;  and 

history,  so  far  as  to  show  ability  to  give  instruction  in  it  to  a 

Third  Standard  class. 

In  any  year  this  part  of  the  examination  will  be  the  same  for 
candidates  of  the  first  year  as  for  those  of  the  second  year. 
{b.)  For  pupil-teachers  of  the  third  and  fourth  years. — In  one  year  : 
Parsing  and  analysis  generally,  and  the  derivation  of  words ;  and 
general  topography,  not  including  a  knowledge  of  obscure  and 
unimportant  places ;  and  in  the  alternate  year — ^ithmetic  as  a 
whole  ;  and  the  history  of  England  in  simple  outline. 

In  any  year  this  part  of  the  examination  will  be  the  same  for 
candidates  of  the  thud  year  as  for  those  of  the  fourth. 
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(c.)  For  all  pupil-teachers  every  year.— Reading,  recitation,  spelling, 
writing,  and  composition,  together  with  one  text-book  of  school 
uiethoa  ffour  books  in  four  years),  one  of  the  four  branches  of 
drawing  (freehand^  geometrical,  model,  perspective),  and  one  of  the 
four  parts  into  which  the  elementary  science  examination  for  Class 
£  is  hereinafter  divided. 

In  any  year  all  the  pupil-teachers  will  l)e  examined  together  in 
the  same  text-book  of  school  method,  the  same  branch  of  drawing, 
and  the  same  part  of  the  elementary  science  examination,  and  due 
notice  will  be  given  of  the  special  work  for  the  year. 

The  elementary  science  will  be  divided  as  follows  : — Part  I.  : 
Fundamental  ideas  of  matter  and  motion,  conditions  of  matter, 
gravitation,  mechanical  powers.  Part  II.  :  Sound,  light,  heat, 
magnetutm.  Part  III.  :  Electricity,  chemistry.  Part  IV.  :  Phy- 
siology ^d  health. 

Candidates  may  be  excused  from  diuwiug  at  this  examination 
if  they  attend  the  drawing  examination  for  Class  E  every  year 
for  one  branch  of  the  subject. 

{d.)  In  any  year  any  pupil-teacher  may  take  up  one  of  the  subjects  named 
as  optional  for  Class  D. 

{€,)  Fiftb-year  pupU-teachers  will  be  expected  to  present  themselves  at 
the  examination  for  teachers'  certincates. 


APPENDIX  D. 


REGULATIONS  IN  REGARD  TO  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

(Under  the  Education  Act,  1877.)        [5th  July,  1887.] 

1.  The  Education  Board  of  any  district  in  which  any  normal  school  or 
training-college  is  situated  shall  nave  the  entire  control  and  management  of 
such  school  or  college^  subject  to  the  provisions  hereinafter  made. 

2.  Every  normal  scnool  or  training-college  shall  l)e  so  organised  as  to 
afford  to  persons  of  both  sexes  intending  to  become  teachers  in  public 
schools  the  means  of  acquiring  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which 
they  will  afterwards  be  required  to  teach,  and  of  theories  of  education  and 
methods  of  teaching,  and  also  to  afford  to  such  persons  sufficient  opiwr- 
tunity  of  practising  the  art  of  teaching. 

3.  The  terms  of  admission  to  any  nonnal  school  or  training-college  shall 
be  such  as  to  make  no  distinction  between  applicants  residing  within  the 
bounds  of  the  education  district  in  which  such  institution  Is  situate  and 
applicants  residing  in  an  education  district  where  there  is  no  such 
institution. 

4.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  plan  of  study  in  any  normal  school  or 
training-college  regard  shall  be  had  to  the  opportunities  of  instruction 
offered  to  the  students  in  such  school  or  college  oy  means  of  lectures  in  any 
neighbouring  institution  affiliated  to  the  University  of  New  Zealand. 

5.  Any  Education  Board  having  the  control  of  a  normal  school  or 
training-college  may  establish  or  maintain,  in  connection  with  such  school 
or  college,  a  public  school  to  be  used  as  a  practising  school,  and  a  practising 
school  so  established  or  maintained  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  School  Committee  of  the  school  district  in  which  it  is  situate  ;  or,  the 
Board  may  agree  with  the  Committee  of  any  school  district  for  the  use  of 
any  public  school  within  such  district  as  a  practising  school,  subject  to  such 
conditions  ns  may  be  agreed  upon  with  regard  to  the  relations  which  shall 
in  that  case  subsist  between  the  princiijal  oflScer  of  the  training-college  and 
the  headmaster  of  the  public  school. 

6.  In  every  normal  school  the  time-table  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to 
allow  each  scudent  to  spend  five  hours  a  week,  or  so  much  time  in  the  year 
as  shall  be  equal  to  five  hours  a  week  for  the  year,  in  the  actual  work  of 
teaching,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  principal  officer  of  the  normal 
school  to  see  that  each  student  actually  spends  in  the  practice  of  teaching 
the  amount  of  time  so  allowed. 

7.  Every  Education  Board  having  the  control  of  a  normal  school  or 
training-college  shall  frame  regulations  for  the  organisation  and  conduct  of 
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the  institution,  and  shall  submit  such  regulations  to  the  Minister  of 
Education  ;  and  upon  receiving  his  approval  such  reflations  shall  come 
into  forces  and  snail  not  be  altered  or  amended  without  his  authority. 
Such  regulations  shall  relate  to  the  matters  following  : — 

The  number,  status,  salaries,  and  duties  of  the  officers  of  the  training- 
college  ; 
The  terms  of  admission  to  the  college  ; 
The  time  during  which  each  student  will  be  required  or  allowed  to 

continue  at  the  college  ; 
The  subjects  of  study,  and  the  time  allotted  to  each  (approximately) ; 
The  arrangements  for  emplo^ng  students  in  the  actual  work  of  teaching 

and  the  proportion  of  tmie  spent  in  such  work  ; 
The  relations  of  the  training-college  and  of  the  its  officer  or  officers  to 

the  practising  school ; 
The  organisation  of  the  practising  schooL 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  NATIVE  SCHOOLS  CODE,  1897. 

I.— The  Estabushmbnt  of  Nbw  Schools. 

(1.)  If  at  least  ten  Maoris  actuallv  residing  in  any  locality  petition  the 
Minister  of  Education  for  a  Native  school,  and  if  they,  or  any  oi  them,  offer 
to  give  at  least  three  acres  of  land  suitable  for  a  school-site,  and  promise, 
further,  to  make  such  contribution,  in  money  or  in  kind,  towards  the  cost  of 
school-Duildings  as  the  Minister  may  reauire,  the  Government  ma^  establish 
a  school  in  that  locality :  Provided  tnat  (1)  there  is  no  Native  school 
within  a  convenient  distance  :  (S)  that  an  Inspector  of  Native  schools 
report  favourably  on  the  site  offered  ;  (3)  that  the  r^atives  give  the  Govern- 
ment a  proper  title  to  the  site  :  and  (4)  that  they  satisfy  the  Government 
that  the  district  will  keep  up  an  average  attendance  of  thirty  at  the 
school. 

(2.)  When  the  preliminaries  have  been  satisfactorily  settled  the  GU)vem- 
ment  will  provide  a  schoolhouse  and  a  teacher's  residence  suited  to  the  wants 
of  the  district.  If  funds  are  available  the  whole  of  the  lands  will  be  properly 
fenced  in,  and  a  plot  of  ground  of  suitable  size  wiU  be  enclosed  with  a 
substantial  fence  for  a  garden.  The  teacher  mast  keep  this  plot  always  in 
good  order,  and  endeavour  to  make  it  the  model  garden  of  the  village.  He 
must  also,  at  his  own  expense,  keep  the  whole  of  the  school-site  and  the 
fences  in  good  condition  :  but  this  is  not  to  be  taken  to  imply  that  he  will 
be  required  to  replace  a  fence  that  is  actually  worn  out. 

(3.)  Under  exceptional  circumstances  the  Government  may  build  a  small 
schoolhouse  with  attached  residence,  if  it  is  made  clear  that  an  average 
attendance  of  twenty  can  probably  l>e  secured. 

(4.)  In  cases  in  which  f ml  compliance  with  the  foregoing  conditions  is  for 
the  time  impracticable,  the  Maons  may  be  asked  to  put  up  a  temporary 
schoolhouse  and  a  residence. 

i5.)  Masters  of  small  schools  established  by  Maoris  may  receive  grants-in- 
from  the  Government.  In  such  cases  the  ordinary  rules  of  this 
code  as  to  the  buildings,  the  teachei-s,  and  the  salaries  will  not  be  fully 
obsei-ved. 

n.— Teai^uers. 

(1.)  Suitable  liersous  will  be  selected  to  take  charge  of  the  schools.  A 
mistress  may  have  charge  of  a  Native  school,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  Government 
will  appoint  a  married  man,  whose  wife  can,  if  required  to  do  so,  act  as 
assistant  teacher.    All  teachers  enter  the  service  on  probation. 

(2.)  The  Native  children  must  be  taught  to  read  and  write  the  English 
lan^page,  and  to  speak  it.  Their  teachers  will  also  instruct  them  in  the 
rudiments  of  arithmetic)  of  geography,  and  of  the  laws  of  health,  and 
generally  will  endeavour  to  give  them  such  culture  as  may  fit  them  to 
become  good  citizens. 

(3.)  It  is  not  intended  that  the  duties  of  the  teacher  shall  be  confined  to 
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the  mere  school  instruction  of  the  Maori  children.    On  the  contrary,  it  is 
expected  that  the  teachers  will,  by  their  diligence,  their  kindness,  and  their 

()robity,  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  on  all  the  Natives  living  near  them. 
A  circular,  dealing  more  fully  with  this  matter  than  it  can  be  dealt  with 
in  a  code  of  regulations,  is  sent  to  all  new  teachers  of  Native  schools.) 

(4.)  It  is  not  necessary  that  teachers  should,  at  the  time  of  their  appoint- 
ment, be  acquainted  wiui  the  Maori  tongue  ;  but  they  may  find  it  desirable 
to  learn  enough  Maori  to  enable  them  to  communicate  with  the  adult 
Natives.  In  all  ca^es  English  is  to  be  used  by  the  teacher  when  he  is 
instructing  the  senior  classes.  In  the  jimior  classes  the  Maori  language  may 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  children  acquainted  with  the  mean- 
ings of  English  words  and  sentences.  The  aim  of  the  teacher,  however, 
should  be  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  Maori  in  school  as  soon  as  possible. 

(6.)  In  all  cases  teachers  will  be  expected  to  live  in  the  houses  provided 
for  them,  unless  their  residing  elsewhere  h&s  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Minister. 

III.— Conduct  of  the  School. 

(1.)  In  every  Native  school  there  shall  be  a  time-table  used.  This  docu* 
ment  is  to  be  hung  up  in  a  conspicuous  position  in  the  school-room,  and  its 
directions  are  to  be  always  strictly  followed.  The  school  clock  must  be 
kept  going  as  correctly  as  possible^  and  every  item  of  school  work  must  be 
begun  and  ended  exactly  at  the  tune  indicated  in  the  time-table.  If  the 
teacher  finds  that  he  cannot  work  by  the  table  he  must  alter  it,  and  con- 
tinue to  do  so  until  the  precepts  of  the  document  and  the  actual  work  done 
are  in  thorough  accord.  A  record  shall  be  kept  in  the  log-book  of  every 
temporary  deviation  from  the  course  of  work  prescribed  by  the  time- 
table. The  entry  should,  if  possible,  be  made  before  the  deviation  takes 
place. 

(2.)  Teachers  will  be  required  to  instruct  the  children  in  the  subjects 
mentioned  in  the  standaros  set  forth  in  Section  IV.  of  this  code,  and  the 
instruction  must  be  made  as  thorough  as  possible.  Quality  rattier  than 
quantity  is  what  is  required. 

IV.-— Native  School  Standards  of  Education. 

Standard  I. 

At  every  school  examination  the  Inspector  shall  examine  according  to  the 
following  standards,  and  shall  report  the  names  of  the  pupils  that  pass  and 
the  marks  assigned  to  each  pupil : — 

Reading, — To  read  with  proper  pronunciation  and  emphasis  previously 
unseen  English  sentences  made  up  of  easy  words  of  one  syllable. 

Spelling. — To  spell  easy  words  of  one  syllable. 

WHting. — To  copy  on  slates  easy  words  written  on  the  blackboard,  or  to 
transcribe  from  the  Native-school  wall-cards  ;  and  to  form  figures  neatly. 

English. — To  know  the  English  of  easy  Maori  words,  such  as  haere.  kino, 
ono,  wharey  rangi ;  also  to  know  the  English  names  of  familiar  oojects, 
such  as  the  school  furniture,  parts  of  the  body,  articles  of  dress  ;  and  to  be 
able  to  name  these  when  taken  singly,  or  in  twos  and  threes  {e.g.,  "one  eye," 
"two  eyes";  "one  man,"  "two  men  ;  "one  child,"  "two  children,"  "three 
children  ") ;  and  to  translate  from  Maori  accordingly. 

AHthmetic. — To  be  able  to  add  any  two  numbers,  one  of  which  at  the 
least  Ls  not  greater  than  nine,  while  the  sum  of  the  two  is  not  higher  than 
100,  to  count  up  to  100,  and  to  read  from  the  blackboard  numbers  up  to 
999  ;  also  to  work  sums  in  addition  consisting  of  not  more  than  three  rows 
of  three  figures  each. 

Setving. — Girls  to  thread  needles  and  to  hem  neatly. 

Standard  II. 

Reading.— To  read  fluently  sentences  made  up  of  words  of  one  syllable, 
and  easy  words  of  two  syllables ;  also  to  be  able  to  give  the  Maori  for 
words  and  phrases  occurring  in  the  lessons  read,  or  to  be  able  to  show  in 
some  other  way  that  the  meaning  of  the  lessons  is  thoroughly  understood. 
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Spelling, — ^To  spell  the  words  in  the  reading  lesson. 

WHihig.—To  transcribe  neatly  from  an  easy  Reader  (on  slatesX  and  to 
write  neatly  in  an  elementary  copy-book. 

English. — To  translate  such  Maori  words  as  ahaUy  hoe^  maku.  f%akuy 
apojx}^  ki  waho,  i  mtMy  tena^  ena,  into  English  ;  to  know  the  Maori  lor  very 
easy  English  sentences,  sucn  as  "  He  langhs  *^ ;  "  I  see  you  "  ;  and  to  under- 
stand the  difference  lietween  such  words  as  "  horse,"  "  mare "  ;  "  j^ood," 
"  better,"  "  best."  Also  to  know  the  names  of  things  represented  in  the 
wall-pictures,  and  of  the  parts  of  these  things  :  in  the  case  of  a  picture  of 
a  fish,  for  instance,  the  chddren  should  know  the  names  of  the  nead,  the 
tail,  the  fins,  and  the  gills. 

Arithtnetic. — To  know  the  subtmction-tables,  and  the  multiplication-table 
up  to  twelve  times  ;  to  do  numei-ation  and  notation  up  to  1,000,000,  and  to 
work  siuns  in  addition,  easy  sums  in  multiplication,  and  very  easy  set  sums 
in  subtraction  and  short  division  ;  also  to  work  very  easy  problems  in  the 
first  foiu*  rules  mentally. 

Ge(Hfrai}hy, — To  know  the  definitioiLs,  and  to  ix>iut  out  the  cardinal  and 
the  four  intermediate  TX)ints,  both  on  the  map  and  on  the  horizon  ;  also  to 
know  the  pasitions  of  tne  oceans,  the  continents,  and  New  Zealand,  and  to 
recognise  their  outlines  roughly  sketched  on  the  blackboard. 

Serving. — Girls  to  run,  seam,  and  fell,  and  to  fix  a  hem. 

Standard  III. 

Reading.— To  read  fluently  the  "  Native  School  Reader,"  and  understand 
it,  and  immediately  after  the  reading  of  a  lesson,  or  of  any  part  of  it,  to  give 
in  English  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  the  sentences  contained  in  it ;  also 
to  read  at  sight  a  passage  from  a  book  not  more  difficult  than  the  Second 
Reader  of  Longmans'  Series. 

Spelling. — To  write  con*ectly  from  dictation  sentences  taken  from  the 
''  Native  School  Primer  "  or  Part  I.  of  the  "  Native  School  Reader." 

Wintiwf.—'^o  write  small-hand  neatly  in  a  copy-book. 

EtuflisJi. — To  be  able  to  describe  familiar  objects  or  actions.  (For 
example,  if  the  examiner  holds  up  a  little  piece  of  pencil,  and  asks  what  it 
is,  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  say,  "  Tnat  is  a  short  pencil."  K  the 
examiner  raises  his  hand,  and  asks  what  he  has  done,  the  pupil  should 
reply,  "  You  raised  your  hand,  sir.")  To  understand  clearly  the  difference 
between  such  expressions  as  "  this  boy,"  "  that  boy,"  "  these  bovs,"  **  Uioee 
l)oys,"  "some  boys,"  "all  l^oys,"  "no  boys"  "many  boys,"  "few  boys": 
"up"  "down,"  "in,'^  "out,"  "over,"  "  under,'^  <fec.;  and  to  translate  into  flood 
English  very  easy  Maori  sentences,  such  as  Ma  ivai  tenet  pukapuJcal  Ehara 
tenei  i  te  tamaiti  jxii.  Also  to  connect  gross  errors  in  short  sentences,  such 
as  those  in,  "  Me  see  you,"  "  He  good  boy,"  "  We  go  there  yesterday." 
European  children  will  be  expected  to  reproduce  a  short  story  or  fable 
instead  of  doing  the  work  specified  above. 

Ay-ithntetic—Suhtnuctiony  long  multiplication,  short  division,  long  divi- 
sion, compound  addition,  and  compound  subtraction  ;  and  verv  easy  prob- 
lems, each  involving  the  use  of  not  more  than  two  of  these  rules  ;  and,  in 
mental  arithmetic,  the  first  four  rules  and  the  money  tables. 

Geogmphy. — To  know  the  map  of  New  Zealand,  and  to  answer  very 
easy  questions  on  the  physical  and  political  geography  of  the  colony.  The 
pupil  should  be  able  to  answer  such  questions  as  these  :  "  Which  is  the 
largest  of  the  towns  on  the  Bay  of  Plenty  ?"  "  Why  do  many  of  the  New 
Zealand  Steamers  go  to  Russell,  although  it  is  but  a  very  small  town  ? " 
"  Why  is  the  climate  of  Hokianga  warmer  than  that  of  Stewart  Island  f " 
"  Why  are  the  rivers  on  the  east  coast  of  the  South  Island  longer  than 
those  on  the  west  coast  ? " 

SetPtn^. — Girls  to  stitch,  to  do  herring-lx)ning,  to  sew  on  strings,  and  to 
be  learning  to  fij:  all  work  up  to  this  stage. 

Standard  IV, 

Rending.  —To  read  fluently  "  Health  for  the  Maori  *'  with  proi)er  pronun- 
ciation and  expression,  to  comprehend  thoroughly  the  meaning  of  what  is 
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read,  and  to  have  a  good  genei-al  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  book, 
also  to  read  at  sight  from  some  other  8chool-l)ook,  such  as  "  Longmans' 
Third  Reader,"  .Series  L,  II.,  or  III.,  and  to  answer  questions  on  the 
passages  read. 

Sjiellmg. — To  write  from  dictation  a  short  paragraph  from  the  "  Native 
iSchool  R€»dcr,"  and  to  write  from  dictation  moderately  difficult  words  in 
veiy  common  use,  such  as  pursue,  until,  necessary,  jwssession,  separate, 
accommodate. 

Writniff.  -To  write  a  goo<l  j)lain  round-hand  in  copy-lKX)ks  and  in 
exercise-books. 

Engliah. — To  si)eak  and  to  understand  English  fairly  well ;  to  translate, 
offhand,  easy  Maori  sentences  into  good  English  ;  and  to  undei-stand  clearly 
the  difference  between  such  expressions  as  "  I  see,"  "  1  saw,"  "  I  shall  see, 
**  I  had  seen,"  "  I  may  see,"  &c.  To  reproduce  in  satisfactory  English  the 
substance  of  a  short  fable  or  story,  or  to  write  a  letter  on  some  familiar 
subject  in  short  but  correct  sentences.  Also,  to  coiTect  mistakes  in  spoken 
or  wi'itten  English.  The  children  of  European  parents  will  be  expected  to 
do  more  difficult  work  of  the  same  general  character,  but  not  involving  any 
knowledge  of  Maori. 

AHthnietic. — To  know  the  compound  rules  and  reduction,  and  to  work 
problems  involving  the  use  of  these  and  the  more  elementary  rules.  Boys 
will  also  be  expected  to  work  easy  questions  in  weights  and  measures, 
simple  rule-of -three,  practice,  and  smiple  interest. 

Geocp^phy. — To  know  the  map  of  the  world,  and  to  answer  easy  questions 
on  pobtical  and  physical  geography.  The  pupil  should  be  able  to  answer  such 
questions  as  these  :  **  AVny  does  the  Danuh^  fall  into  the  Black  Sea,  and 
not  into  the  North  Sea  as  the  Rhine  does  ?  "  "  Why  must^  white  people 
living  in  India  have  all  hard  work  done  for  them  by  the  natives  ? "  "  It  a 
ship  came  to  Auckland  from  the  Mauritias,  what  would  her  cargo  probably 
be  *  "  "  If  this  vessel  sailed  from  Auckland  for  England,  what  would  she 
probably  take  with  her  ?  "  "  How  does  the  Government  of  England  differ 
from  that  of  Russia  ? "  "  When  the  wind  is  blowing  strongly  from  the 
south-west  it  is  generally  cold  :  why  is  this?"  "What  takes  *  place 
when  a  cool  current  of  air  meets  a  much  warmer  one  ? "  "  What  is 
the  cause  of  sunset  ?  "  "  Where  is  it  midnight  when  it  is  noon  at  Green- 
wich." 

Setvtruj.— To  ^x  all  work  required  for  Standard  III.,  to  make  bands  and 
gathers,  to  do  button  holing,  to  work  eyelet-holes,  to  make  loops,  to  sew 
on  buttons,  to  dam  stockings,  and  to  make  some  progress  in  learning  to 
knit  stockings. 

Standard  V, 

The  pass-subjects  for  Standard  V.  of  the  public  schools,  together  with 
the  grammar  for  public-school  Standard  IV.,  and  the  neeolework  for 
public-school  Standard  V. 

Standard  VL 

The  pass-subjects  for  Standard  VI.  of  the  public  schools,  together  with 
the  grammar  for  public-school  Standard  V.,  and  the  needlework  for  Stan- 
dard VI. 

N.B. — Children  may  be  questioned  on  any  part  of  the  work  of  a  stan- 
dard below  that  for  which  they  are  being  prepared. 

Ejrtra  Suhjeets. 

All  the  classes  will  be  examined  in  singing,  drill,  and  elementary 
drawing.  "Singing"  includes  some  knowledge  of  nmsical  notation, 
and  credit  will  l^  given  to  teachers  that  teach  calisthenic  or  gymnastic 
exercises  along  with  the  drill.  With  respect  to  drawing,  the  instruction 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  follow  the  order  in  which  the  different  parts  of 
the  subjectare  arranged  in  section  19  of  the  **  Regulations  for  Inspection 
of  Schools  and  Standards  of  Examination." 
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v.— Scholarships. 

(1.)  To  the  most  proficient  of  the  Maori  chUdren  who  have  regularly 
passed  all  the  Native-school  standards  scholarships  may  be  ^ven, 
to  enable  then^  to  prosecute  their  studies  after  leaving  the  villa^ 
schools.  In  suitable  cases  boys  entitled  to  such  scholarships  may,  if 
satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  made,  be  apprenticed  to  learn  European 
farming,  or  some  mechanical  trade,  insteaa  of  being  sent  to  a  higher 
school. 

(2.)  In  no  case  will  children  that  have  not  passed  Standard  IV.  be 
received  as  Government  boarding-school  scholars  unless  they  belong  to 
Native  settlements  too  small  to  support  a  Native  school. 

(3.)    Pupils  that  have  been  sent  to  boarding-schools   by  the  Govern- 
ment will    be  required  to   pass  an  examination   in  the  following  sub- 
jects :— 

For  Bays, 

(a.)  Old  Work, — All  the  work  prescribed  for  the  Native-school  Standards, 
I.,  IL,  in.,  and  IV. 

(6)  Arithmetic, — Vulgar  and  decimal  fractions ;  square  root ;  the 
commercial  rules,  compound  interest  and  jiartnership  ;  mensuration  of  the 
triangle,  the  parallelogram,  and  the  trapezium ;  and  all  kinds  of  very  easy 
problems. 

(c.)  History  and  Science, — Miss  Bourke's  "  New  Zealand  History," 
**  Health  for  the  Maori,"  and  any  one  chapter  of  Bickerton's  "  Lessons  in 
Elementary  Science." 

{d,)  English, — Translation  into  English  from  a  Maori  book  or  news 
paper. 

(e.)  Music,  kc,  —  Rudiments  of  sin^in^,  drawing  (including  the 
ruoiments  of  practical  geometry),  and  drill  (including  gymnastic  exer- 
cises\ 

(/.) — The  use  of  the  axe,  adze,  saw,  plane,  square,  chisel,  and  hammer ;  or 
the  rudiments  of  blacksmith's  work. 

F&r  Girls, 

(a.)  Old  Woi'k, — All  the  subjects  of  the  Native-school  Standards  L,  IL,  III 
IV. 

{b,)  Arithmetic, — Weights  and  measures,  rule-of- three,  and  interest,  as  in 
Standard  IV.  for  boys,  and,  at  the  final  examination,  easy  sums  in  vulgar 
and  decimal  fractions,  and  very  easy  problems  involving  them. 

(c.)  History  and  ocienc<f.~ Miss  Bourke's  "  New  Zealand  History,"  and 
**  Health  for  the  Maori." 

(d,)  J^Twy/wA.—  Translation  into  English  from  a  Maori  book  or  news- 
paper. 

(e.)  Music^  kc. — Rudiments  of  singing,  drawing,  and  drill  (including  gym 
nastic  or  calisthenic  exercises). 

(/.)  Hotbsehdd  Duties. — Cooking,  laundry-work,  housemaids'  work, 
mending  clothes,  cutting  out  and  making  ordinary  articles  of  dress.  The 
pupils  will  be  examined  on  the  following  special  matters  :  Boiling  (meat, 
potatoes,  cabbagje)  ;  frying  (chops  or  steak,  fish,  eggs)  ;  stewing  (beef  or 
mutton) ;  roasting  ^a  joint)  ;  salting  (dry-salting) ;  making  bread,  also 
scones  and  cake  ;  making  rice,  sago,  or  tapioca  pudding  and  plum-pudding ; 
use  of  a^id  and  soda  in  cooking ;  making  tea  and  coffee  ;  soda  ana  soap  for 
washing  ;  starch  ;  treatment  of  persons  suffering  from  typhoid,  or  from  any 
sudden  attack  of  illness  in  places  where  no  other  help  is  to  be  obtained. 

(4.)  Two  examinations  in  these  subjects  must  be  passed,  one  at  the  end  of 
a  pupiFs  first  year,  and  one  at  the  end  of  the  second. 

A  Government  pupil  who  satisfies  the  examiner  at  both  of  thene  exami- 
nations may  receive  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  his  or  her  Native -school 
education  has  been  satisfactorily  completed. 

VI.— Material  for  Sewing. 
(1)  The  Dejiartiiient  may  authorise   any    sewing-mistress    to   obtain  a 
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stock  of  material,  such  as  calico,  prints,  wincey,  and  dungaree,  and  of 
implenjents,  such  as  needles,  thimbles,  scissoi-s,  &c.  This  material  is  to 
be  made  up  into  useful  articles  of  dress  by  the  girls  at  their  sewing 
lessons.  The  articles  so  made  are  to  be  sold  to  the  Maoris,  for  cash,  at 
the  cost  price  of  the  material.  Implements  will  be  supplied  at  the  cost 
of  the  Department.  The  sewing-mistress  of  each  school  will  l)e  required 
to  keej)  a  debtor  and  creditor  account  c»f  material  received  and  articles 
sold.  Once  a  year,  on  occasion  of  a  visit  of  the  Inspector,  this  account 
must  be  closed,  and  the  value  of  the  Imlance  of  material  on  hand  must  he 
carried  forward  to  the  next  year's  account.  Implements  are  not  to  l>e 
entered  in  the  sewing  account. 

VII.  — Illustratko  Pai»kks  Supplikd. 

(I.)  The  Department  will  be  prepared  to  supply  to  any  Native  school  the 
Illmlvat^d  Limdon  News  or  the  w'a/)/itc»  The  jMijers  must  be  cut  and 
stitched  as  soon  as  they  arrive  at  the  school.  They  are  to  be  kept  at  the 
school  for  one  month  for  the  itse  of  the  children.  They  are  then  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  in  order  that  the  Maoris 
in  the  district  mav  liave  an  opiwrtunity  of  seeing  them.  The  Chairman 
will  retmn  them  before  receivmg  a  fresh  supply.  When  these  papers 
have  been  in  use  for  a  full  year  they  may  be  finally  given  to  such 
Maoris  as  may  desii*e  to  have  them,  or,  if  there  is  no  demand  for  them, 
the  teacher  may  disjxxse  of  them  according  to  his  discretion. 

If  the  Inspector  reports  that  the  papers  are  of  little  use  to  the  Natives  of 
any  settlement,  the  supply  to  that  settlement  will  be  discontinued. 

VIIL— Cl.\«sification  of  Teaoheks. 

(I.)  The  teachers  of  Native  Schools  shall  be  arranged  in  five  classes — 
namely,  uncertificated  teachers,  and  fourth-class,  third-class,  second-class, 
and  first-class  teachers  ;  and  the  classes  shall  be  numljered  V.,  IV.,  III.,  II., 
and  I.  resi^ectively. 

(2.)  Teachers  wishing  to  be  examined  may  at  any  time  give  notice  to  the 
Department  to  that  effect.  Arrangements  will  be  made  for  holding  the 
examination  within  six  months  after  the  date  of  such  notice.  A  classified 
teacher  who  fails  at  an  examination,  or  an  unclassified  teacher  who  fails  at 
two  successive  examinations,  will  not  be  allowed  to  sit  for  examination  again 
until  two  full  years  have  passed. 

(3.)  The  subjects  of  examination,  with  the  marks  assigned  to  each  subject, 
are  tne  following  : — 

Marks. 
Reading, — To  read   a  passage  from  an  English  author  with 
proper  emphasis  ana  expression,  and  to  give  the  meanings 
of  the  words  and  sentences  therein  contained        200 

Writing^  Spelling^  and  Comnosiiuyii, — To  write  a  neat,  legible 
hand,  to  spell  correctly  from  dictation,  and  to  write  a  snort 
essay  or  a  letter  on  a  familiar  subject  200 

Arithmetic, — The  simple  and  the  compound  rules,  and  reduc- 
tion ;  fractions,  vulgar  and  decimal ;  practice,  percentages, 
interest,  and  proportion  ;  also,  easy  problems  founded  on 
inese  rules*         ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  200 

Geography, — To  know  the  map  of  the  world  and  the  map  of 
New  Zealand,  to  have  a  fair  general  knowledge  of  political, 
mathematical,  and  physical  geography,  and  to  be  able  to 
draw  from  memory  a  sketch-map  of  New  Zealand  . . .  200 

Maori, — To  know  Williams's  "  First  Lessons  in  Maori  " ;  to 
translate  a  passage  from  the  Maori  Bible ;  and  to  trans- 
late ^y  English  sentences  or  a  short  English  letter  into 

jJt^VmVjX  4  •■■  ••■  •••  •••  •••  ■••  •••  •••  ^\J\M 

Jfeto  Zealand  Histortf^  etc, — The  hi«tory  of  the  discovery  of 
New  Zealci'nd ;  Maori  traditions  ;  iudigeuous  productions 
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and  their  uses ;  Maori  customs ;  Dhysical  peculiarities  of    Marks. 
New  Zealand  ;  the  history  of  the  Kew  Zealand  wars     ...  400 

The  following  works  will  be  used  as  text-books  in  this 
subject :  Sir  G.  Grey's  "  Polynesian  Mytholo©^,"  Judge 
.  Maning's  "Old  New  Zealand"  and  "Heke's  War  in  the 
North,^  Moss's  "  School  History  of  New  Zealand,"  "  The 
New  Zealand  Reader,"  "  Transactions  of  the  New  Zealand 
Institute,"  Vol.  I.  pp.  213—231,  339—424,  and  the 
Registrar- General's  "Handbook  of  New  Zealand." 

The  Art  of  Teaching,—  Questions  will  be  set  on  the  subject 
generally,  and  on  the  practical  management   of  Maori 

O\/Xlv/vll0  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••■  •••  "Cvv/ 
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(4.)  In  order  to  pass  in  any  class  candidates  will  have  to  satisfy  the 
examiner  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  composition,  and  arithmetic.  Teachers 
who  have  satisfied  these  requirements  as  far  as  reading,  writing,  composi- 
tion, spelling,  arithmetic  are  concerned,  by  passing  some  examination 
recognised  by  the  Department,  will  receive  credit  for  having  so  passed,  and 
may  be  placed  in  Class  IV.  or  III. ;  but,  in  order  to  be  placed  in  the  second 
class,  teachers  must  satisfy  the  examiner  in  New  Zealand  history  and  in 
the  art  of  teaching.  Candidates  for  the  first  class  must  also  show  a 
fair  knowledge  of  Maori. 

(5.)  Candidates  who  gain  400  marks  will  rank  as  fourth-class  teachers. 
For  the  third,  second,  and  first  classes  respectively  the  marks  retiuired  will 
be  600,  800,  and  1,000. 

(6.)  Teachers  will  be  farther  classified  with  reference  to  the  len^h  of  time 
they  have  been  engaged  in  teaching  in  Native  schools  and  to  the  Inspector's 
reports  on  their  worK.  A  master  that  has  served  less  than  two  years  will  be 
a  "  probationer '' ;  one  that  has  served  more  than  two  and  less  than  five  years, 
and  has  had  at  least  one  favoiu^ble  annual  report  will  be  a  "  jimior  ";  and 
a  master  that  has  served  more  than  five  years  will  be  a  "  senior,"  provided 
that  his  school  has  received  favourable  reports  during  the  whole  of  that  time. 

(Thus,  a  junior  third-class  Native-school  teacher  would  be  a  master  that 
had  obtained  600  marks  at  an  examination,  and  had  been  a  master  of  a 
Native  school  for  more  than  two  years  and  less  than  five,  and  received  one 
good  annual  report)  The  public-school  service  of  a  teacher  who  holds  a 
full  certificate  from  the  Education  Department  will  be  reckoned  as  service 
in  a  Native  school,  provided  that  a  Board  Insi^ector  has  reijorted  that  the 
teacher's  work  has  been  satisfactory  for  two  or  fiv^  years,  as  the  case  may 
l)e. 

IX.-  8ALARIE.S  OF  TeACUERS. 

(1.)  The  head  teacher  of  a  Native  school  will,  ordinarily,  have  a  free 
house  provided  for  him,  and  his  salary  will  l>e  made  up  as  follows  : — 

(<i.)  He  will  receive  monthly  a  fixed  salary  at  the  rate  of  £60  per 
annum. 

(A.)  An  allowance  will  be  paid  him  monthly  in  each  quarter  on  the  average 
attendance  of  the  quarter  immediately  preceding  at  the  rate  of 
£1  10s.  per  head  per  annum. 

(c.)  An  increment  at  the  rate  of  6s.  8d.  per  annum  will  be  paid  monthly 
for  every  mark  in  the  total  of  the  marks  assigned  to  the  children 
that  have  passed  at  the  last  examination  iii  the  preceding  calendar 
year ;  and  marks  will  be  assigned  as  follows :  One  mark  for 
each  subject  in  which  the  child  that  passes  does  fairly  good  work  ; 
a  half-mark  instead  of  a  whole  mark  for  each  subject  in  which 
the  child  Imrely  satisfies  the  Inspector,  and  a  mark  and  a-half 
(instead  of  one  mark)  for  excellent  work  in  a  subject.  Two  "  half* 
marks  '  may  1>e  taken  as  contributing  towards  a  ]M8iS  but  for  a 
child  that  has  more  than  two  half- marks  a  failui*e  will  be  recorded. 
The  marks  of  a  child  that  has  been  less  than  three  months  at  the 
school  at  which  he  passes  will  not  be  counted. 
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For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  every  aepa^utely-numbered  subject  in 
the  following  list  will  be  reckoned,  as  one  subject,  and  every  separately- 
numbered  group  of  subjects  as  one  subject : — 

StancUirds  L  and  II. 

1.  English.  2.  Reading,  and  oral  spelling.  3.  Writing.  4.  Arithmetic. 
5.  Sewing.    6.  For  Standard  II.  only,  Geography. 

Standards  III.  and  IV, 

1.  flnglish.  2.  Reading.  3.  Writing  and  dictation.  4.  Arithmetic,  and 
mental  arithmetic.    5.  Geography.    6.  Sewing. 

Stafuiards  V.  and  VI. 

I,  Composition  and  jp'sonmar.  2.  Reading  ai^d  defuiition.  3.  Spell- 
ing, dictation,  and  writing.  4.  Arithmetic.  5.  Gec^graphy.  6.  Needle- 
work. 

(2.)  In  every  school  with  an  average  attendance  of  more  than  fifteen  an 
assistant  teacoer  (ordinarily  the  teacher's  wife)  will  receive  payment  as 
follows : — 

The  payment  for  a  quarter's  work  will  be  made  in  one  sum  after  the 
quarters  attendance  has  been  ascertained,  and  will  depend  on  the 
average  att^:idance,  but  so  that  the  number  paid  for  will  be  ten  less  than 
the  average  attendance. 

The  payment  will  be  made  at  the  rate  of  6s.  3d.  per  head  per 
quarter  for  the  average  attendance  reduced  by  ten,  as  befoie  explained. 

No  payment  will  be  made  unless  the  assistant  has  attended  three  times  a 
week  tor  an  hour  each  time  to  teach  sewing. 

No  payment  above  £3  28.  6d.  will  be  made  unless  the  assistant  has 
attended  for  two  hours  on  each  of  three  afternoons  a  week,  half  the  time 
being  devoted  to  sewing,  and  the  other  half  to  ordinary  school  work. 

No  payment  above  £4  138.  9d.  will  l^e  made  unle.sH  the  assistant  has 
attenaed  every  afternoon  for  two  hours. 

No  payment  above  £7  168,  3d.  will  be  made  unless  the  assistant  has 
attended  during  the  whole  school  time. 

No  assistant  shall  receive  more  than  £12  lOs.  for  a  quarter's  work,  but  a 
second  assistant,  approved  of  by  the  Department,  may  be  employed,  and  in 
that  case  the  payment  approjiriate  to  the  atten<lance  shall  be  divided 
between  the  two  assistants  in  such  proportion  as  may  l)c  detennined  by  the 
Department  after  consultation  with  the  head  teacher. 

The  master's  wife  may  decline  to  act  as  an  assistant  ;  or  she  may  elect  to 
act  only  as  sewing-mLstress.  with  the  title  of  assisUint,  leaving  the  other 
work  to  be  done  by  a  second  assistant ;  or  the  Dei>artment  may  direct  her  so 
to  do. 

A  master's  wife  acting  only  as  sewbig-inistress  will  not  receive  more  than 
£4  13s.  9d.  a  quarter,  and,  if  she  devotes  less  than  six  hours  a  week  to  the 
teaching  of  sewing,  she  will  not  receive  more  than  £3  28.  6d.  a  ijuarter. 

X.— School  Registers  and  Retukns. 

♦  ♦♦«♦♦ 

XI. — The  Use  of  the  Schoolroom. 

(1.)  The  schoolroom  is  to  be  used  as  a  schoolroom  only,  and  the  teacher 
shaU  not  allow  it  to  be  put  to  any  other  i>urix)se  whatsoever,  except  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

(2.)  If  the  people  in  the  district  wish  religious  sei*vices  to  be  held  in  the 
schoolroom  tliey  must  make  an  application  to  the  Minister  of  Education 
and  obtain  his  sanction.  In  cases  in  which  this  has  been  obtained  and 
service  has  been  held  in  the  school  the  room  must  always  )ye  proi)erly 
cleaned  and  set  in  order  for  the  school  work  of  the  following  day,  at  the 
cost  of  the  i)ersons  that  have  had  the  use  of  the  school. 

(3.)  The  schoolroom  is  to  be  used  as  a  polling- nlace  for  the  election  of  a 
member  of  the  General  Assembly,  if  so  required  by  the  Returning  Officer, 
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XIL— Text-books,  Material,  etc. 

*  ♦        "      ♦  ♦  #  ♦ 

XI I L— Holidays. 

(1.)  The  following  shall  l>e  observed  as  clone  holidays  in  all  Native 
schools :  All  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  Gkxxi  Friday,  Easter  Monday,  the 
24th  Maj;,  the  9th  Noveniljer^  the  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
province  in  which  the  school  is  situated,  the  day  of  any  a^cmtural  or 
norticultural  show  in  the  neighbourhood,  anv  holiday  proclaimed  by  public 
authority,  five  days  beginning  with  the  last  Slonday  in  June,  and  the  sij 
weeks  beginning  with  the  third  Monday  in  December.  On  all  other  days 
of  the  year  the  schools  shall  be  open,  and  the  teachers  shall  be  present  at 
their  duty  ;  but  the  pupils  need  not  attend  school  on  the  day  on  which  the 
election  of  Committee  is  held  when  that  day  is  the  Friday  before  the  third 
Monday  in  Deceml>er. 

XIV.—Sl'HOOL-IIOUltS. 

(1.)  The  net  time  devoted  to  school  work  shall  lie  four  hours  daily— viz., 
from  10  to  12,  and  from  1  to  3.  There  are  to  l>e  no  "intei-vals  either 
at  morning  or  afternoon  school. 

(2.)  If  the  schoolmaster  is  also  Postmaster  he  must  make  up  Iwfore 
school-time  any  mails  that  have  to  be  dispatched  during  school-time  ;  and 
if  his  post-office  is  a  telephone-station  he  must  make  arrangements  by  which 
some  member  of  his  household  will  attend  to  the  telephone  in  school-time. 
[This  rule  has  been  made  with  the  c^ncun-ence  of  the  Post  Office 
authorities.] 

XV. — School  Committees. 

(1.)  In  every  district  there  shall  be  a  Committee  of  five  persons. 
This  Committee  shall  be  elected  annually  at  a  meeting  of  the  parents  and 
guardians  of  children  in  the  district.  It  is  desirable  that  the  committee-men 
l)e  all  Maoris  or  half-castes  ;  but,  in  districts  where  there  is  no  Maori  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  European  customs  to  carry  on  the  business  satis- 
factorily, an  extra  member,  a  European,  may  be  elected^  proWded  that  no 
European  shall  act  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  until  his  election  has 
been  ratified  by  the  Minister  of  Education. 

(2.)  Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  election  shall  take  place  in  the 
schoolhouse  on  Friday  in  the  last  week  of  each  school  year,  and  the  new 
Committee  shall  take  office  on  the  Ist  of  January.  Notice  in  English  and 
in  Maori  shall  be  posted  on  the  schoolhouse  door  by  the  teacher  fourteen 
days  before  the  day  of  election.  The  Inspector  of  Native  Schools  shall 
appoint  a  Returning  officer.  Each  candidate  shall  be  proposed  and 
seconded,  and  the  voting  shall  be  by  ballot.  The  Returning  Officer  shall 
decide  who  are  entitled  to  vote,  and,  in  the  case  of  two  or  more  candidates 
receiving  an  e^ual  number  of  votes,  shall  decide  the  election  by  his  casting- 
vote.  The  Minister  may,  if  he  see  fit,  direct  that  the  election  of  any  jiar- 
ticular  School  Committee  take  place  on  some  day  other  than  that  herein- 
before prescribed,  and  in  such  case  the  new  Committee  shall  take  office 
on  the  first  dav  of  the  month  next  following  the  election.  If  in  any  case 
the  election  be  deferred  through  the  non-attendance  of  the  electors 
at  the  time  appointed,  the  Minister  mav  appoint  another  day  for  it.  In 
order  to  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  school  as  little  as  possible,  deferred 
elections  will  be  held  on  Saturday. 

Should  a  member  of  the  Committee  die  or  resign  during  his  year  of 
office  the  remaining  members  shall  appoint  a  successor,  ana  report  to  the 
Department. 

(3.)  As  soon  as  the  election  is^  over  the  members  of  Committee  present 
shall  proceed  to  elect  a  Chairman  from  amongst  their  number. 
The  Returning  Officer  shall  then  enter  the  names  of  the  new 
Committee  hi  the  log-book,  and  shall  forward  to  the  Minister  the  names  of 
the  members.  The  Committee  shall  hold  office  until  their  successors  ar^ 
appointed. 
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(4.)  The  Committee  should  hold  at  least  four  meetings  during  the 
year—viz.,  at  the  beginning  of  each  of  the  months  of  January,  April, 
July,  and  October ;  but  the  Chairman  may  at  any  time  call  a  spfecial 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  any  matter  that  may  need  imme- 
diate attention. 

(5.)  A  concise  statement  of  the  business  transacted  at  each  meeting  of 
the  Committee  shall  be  entered  in  the  log-book,  and  signed  by  the 
Chairman.  This  statement  may  be  drawn  up  by  a  member  of 
the  Committee,  or  by  the  Schoolmaster,  and  may  be  in  Maori  or  in 
English. 

(6.)  The  priQci})al  duty  of  the  Committee  is  to  see  that  a  proper  average 
attendance  is  maintained  at  the  school. 

(7.)  On  the  complaint  of  the  teacher  that  any  pupil  is  unmanageable,  or 
that  it  is  undesirable  that  he  or  she  should  remain  at  the  school  any  longer, 
the  parents  may  be  requested  by  the  Committee  to  remove  such  pupil  from 
the  school.  Should  the  parents  refuse  to  do  this,  the  Conunittee  may  dis- 
miss the  pupil,  provided  that  such  dismissal  be  sanctioned  by  the 
Department. 

(8.)  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Committee  to  see  that  there  is  a  pro|>er  supply 
of  firewood  for  the  use  of  the  school,  and  to  ai*range  matters  so  that  the 
schoolroom  may  be  cleaned  every  nignt,  and  scrubbed  out  at  least  once  a 
month* 

(9.)  The  Committee  may,  should  occasion  arise,  forward  to  the 
Department  any  complaint  they  may  have  to  make  with  regard  to  the 
school.  It  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Committee  to  interfere  with  the 
teacher  personally  in  any  way.  That  officer  has  the  sole  charge  of 
the  schoolhouse,  the  residence,  iand  the  grounds,  and  is  resix)n8ible  to  the 
De})cUtment  alone  for  the  general  management  of  the  school. 

XVI.— Fallin(;-off  in  the  Attendance. 

(1.^  If  the  attendance  at  a  sdiool  should  from  any  cause  suddenly  decrease 
considerably,  r)r  if  after  vacation  the  children  should  not  at  once  assemble, 
the  teacher  should  immediately  report  the  fact. 

XVII.— Native  Schools  may  become  Board  Schools. 

(1.)  As  soon  as  the  Inspector  shall  report  that  all  the  children  in  a  Native- 
school  district  have  maae  sufficient  progress  in  English  to  enable  them  to 
work  for  the  "  standards  of  education  "  with  advantage,  the  Native  school 
in  that  district  may  be  transferred  to  the  Board  of  the  Education  district  in 
which  the  school  is  situated. 

XVIII.-— European  Children  at  Native  Schools. 

(1.)  Where  the  parents  desire  it,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  attendance  of 
European  children  at  a  native  school.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  teacher 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  obiect  for  which  his  school  has  been  established 
is  the  instruction  of  Maori  children.  He  must  let  nothing  interfere  injuri- 
ously with  his  proper  work. 

(2.)  In  a  mixed  school  the  records  of  the  attendances  of  Maoris  and  Euro- 
peans are  to  be  kept  separate. 

(3.)  The  teacher  s  chudren,  if  of  school  age,  may  attend  the  school,  but 
must  in  all  cases  be  subject  to  the  same  discipline  as  the  other  pupils.  The 
younger  children  of  the  teacher's  family  must  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
schooli'oom  during  the  school  hours,  unless  by  special  authority  of  the 
Department. 

XIX.— Grazing. 

(1.)  Unless  with  the  express  sanction  of  the  Department,  teachers 
must  not  have  horses  and  cattle,  or  other  stock  of  any  description,  running 
on  Maori  land,  whether  on  sufferance  or  in  consideration  of  payment  made 
to  Native  owners. 
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XX.— Inspection. 

.  (1.)  The  Inspector  will  visit  every  Native  school  once  in  the  course  of 
each  year  to  examine  the  school  and  report  upon  it.  About  four  weeks' 
notice  of  an  approaching  visit  of  this  kina  will  be  given.  Organising  visits, 
or  visits  for  inspection  only,  may  be  paid  at  any  time  without  notice. 

XXI.— District  Supebintendent. 

(1.)  A  District  Superintendent  may  be  appointed  by  the  Minister  to 
exercise  supervision  over  a  group  of  schools.  The  District  Superintendent 
will  visit  each  school  at  his  convenience.  At  his  visits  he  t^ill  take  note  of 
the  attendance  at  the  school.  He  shall  give  the  Department  information 
concerning  matters  connected  with  the  schools  when  he  considers  it  desir- 
able to  do  so. 

(2.)  The  Committee  and  teacher  of  every  school  will  be  informed 
of  the  name  of  the  Sui)erintendent  of  the  district  in  which  the  school 
is  situated. 

(3.)  The  correspondence  between  any  teacher  and  the  Department  shall 
pass  through  the  hands  of  the  District  Superintendent. 

(4.^  If  in  any  district  there  be  no  District  Superintendent  the  teachers 
will  DC  instructed  as  to  the  channel  through  whicn  the  correspondence  is  to 
be  carried  on. 

(5.)  Local  visitors,  whose  general  function  it  shall  be  to  report  to  the 
Department  any  matter  connected  with  the  Native  school  or  schools  in 
their  district,  may  l)e  appointed  by  the  Minister.  The  special  function  of 
local  visitors  shall  be  to  jwiy  unannounced  visits  to  the  schools,  to  examine 
the  registers,  count  the  children  present,  and  enter  the  rcvsult  in  the  log- 
book. 

XX II.— Teachers  may  Establish  Evening  Classes. 

(1.)  The  teacher  of  a  Native  school  may  establish  an  evening  cla.Hs  for 
adults.  If  the  Inspector  report  that  such  class  is  efficiently  conducted,  the 
attendances  at  the  class — being  stated  in  a  separate  return  made  by  the 
teacher — will  be  added  to  the  ordinary  school  attendances,  sj>  as  to  increase 
the  averajjge  on  which  the  salary  of  the  teacher  partly  depends.  Teachers 
may  receive  fees  from  evening-class  pupils. 

XXIII.— Interpretation. 

(1.)  Of  persons  of  mixed  race,  only  thase  living  as  Maoris  will  be 
reckoned  as  Maoris  in  the  interpretation  of  this  code. 

(Signed) 


Education  Department,  Minister  of  Education. 

VVellimrton. 
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APPENDIX  F. 


"THE  PUBLIC-SCHOOL    TEACHERS    INCORPORATION    AND 
COURT  OF  APPEAL  ACT,  1895,"  AND  ITS  AMENDMENT  IN  1897. 


Title. 

1.  Short  Title. 

2.  CoDAtruction  of  Act. 

3.  Interpretation. 

INCORPORATION. 

4.  ]{egiBtration  of  societies.     Appli- 

cation.    Particulars  to  accom- 
pany application. 

5.  Registrar  to  register  society  when 

Act    complied    with    and     fee 
paid. 

6.  Certificate  of  incorporation. 

7.  Power    to    make  rules.      What 

rules  to  provide  for. 

8.  Evidence  of  rules. 

9.  Powers  of  incorporated  society. 

10.  Eifect  of  resignation  of  member. 

11.  Where  sociefv  deemed    situate. 

Returns.     Penalty  for  neglect. 

12.  Limitation  of  number  of  societies. 

C^!7RT  OF  APPKAL. 

13.  Court  of  Appeal. 

14.  Constitution  of  Court. 


PROCEDURE  ON  APPEAL. 

15.  Notice  of  appeal  to  be  sen'ed  on 

Board  by  appellant. 

16.  Board  to  serve  statement  in  reply. 

17.  Case  on  appeal. 

18.  Minister  on   receipt    to    appoint 

Magistrate. 

19.  Quorum  of  Court. 

20.  Court  to  hear  appeal  at  convenient 

place.     Notice  of  hearing. 

21.  Appearance  of  parties. 

22.  Powers  of  Court. 

23.  Decinion  of  Court  to  be  in  writing, 

24.  Decision  to  be  final. 

25.  Effect  of  decision  for  api^ellant. 

26.  Court  may  award  costs.  Expenses. 

Recovery  of  costs  from   appel- 
lant. 

27.  Extension  of  periods. 

28.  Effect  of  non-attendance  of  mem- 

l>ers  of  Court. 

REGULATIONS. 

29.  Regulations    may    lie  made    for 

purposes  of  Act. 

Schedules. 


1895,  No.  48. 

An  Act   to  provide  for   the  Incorporation  of  Societies  of   Public-School    Title. 
Teachers,  and   the   establishment  of  Court  to  hear   and    detennine 
Appeals  by  such  teachers  against  Dismissal  or  Suspension. 

[31  «<  October,  1895.  J 

Be  it  ENACTED  by  the  General  Assembly  of  New  Zealand  in  Parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same  as  follows  :— 

1.  The  Short  Title  of  this  Act  is  "  The  Public-School  Teachers  Incorpora-  Short  Title, 
tion  and  Court  of  Appeal  Act,  1 895." 

2.  This  Act  shall  be  read  with  "The  Education  Act,  1877,"  and  shall   (instruction 
apply  only  to  teachers  in  public  schools. 

3.  In  this  Act,  if  not  inconsistent  with  the  context,— 
"  Board  "  means  Education  Board  : 
**  Corporation  "  means  a  society  registered  imder  this  Act : 
"  District "  means  education  district : 
"  Minister  "  means  the  Minister  of  Education,  and  includes  any  meml)er 

of  the  Executive  Council  who  for  the  time  being  is  acting  for  the 

Minister : 
"  Prescribed  "  means  prescribed  by  regulations  under  this  Act : 
"  Teacher  "  means  any  person  of  either  sex  whose  employment  is  that 

of  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  the  colony,  whether  actually  so 

employed  for  the  time  being  or  noi. 
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INCORPORATION. 


Kegiistration 
of  societies. 


4.  Any  society  consisting  of  any  number  of  teachers,  not  being  less  than 
ten,  who  reside  \n  any  one  education  district,  and  are  associated  for  any  law 
f ul  purpose  connected  with  their  profession  (not  being  for  purposes  of  gain), 
may  be  registered  under  this  Act  on  compliance  with  the  following  provi- 
sions : 

Appiicatiou         (^.    An  ajjplication  for  reels tration,  stating  the  name  of  the  proiKwed 

society,  and  signed  by  two  or  more  officers  thereof,  shall  be  made 
to  the  Inspector-General  of  Schools  (hereinafter  called  "the 
Registrar  "). 

{%)  Such  application  shall  be  accompanied  by — 

(a.)  A  list  of  the  members  and  officers  of  the  society  * 

(/>.)  A  copy  of  a  r&solution  passed  by  a  majority  of  the  meml>ers 
present  at  a  meeting  of  the  society  specially  called  for  that  pur 
lK>se  only,  and  desiring  registration  under  this  Act ; 

(c.)  An  address  (to  be  called  the  "registered  office")  at  which 
the  business  of  the  society  is  conducted. 


Pai-ticulai-s 
to  accoiii))any 
ayplicution. 


Registrar  to 
register 
society  when 
Act  complietl 
with  and  fee 
paid. 

Certificate  of 
incorporation. 


Power  to 
make  niles. 


What  rules 
to  provide 
for. 


Evidence  of 
rules. 


Powers  of 

iacoi-porated 

society. 


Ettect  of 
resignation  of 
member. 


Wliere    so- 
ciety deemed 
situate. 

Returns. 


5.  On  being  satisfied  that  the  provisions  of  section  four  hereof  have  lieen 
coniplied  with,  and  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  one  pound,  the  Registrar  shall 
register  the  society  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  thereupon  the 
society  shall  become  a  body  corporate  by  the  name  mentioned  m  such 
application,  with  the  addition  of  the  word  "  Registered,"  which  shall  be 
its  corporate  style  and  title. 

6.  The  Registrar  shall  issue  to  such  society  a  certificate  of  incorporation 
in  the  prescribed  form,  and  such  certificate  shall  be  evidence  that  the 
society  named  therein  is  duly  incorporated  under  this  Act. 

7.  Tl.e  members  of  a  society  incorporated  under  this  Act,  and  their 
successors,  in  general  meeting  assembled,  may  make  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  society,  and  alter  and  annul  any  such  rules,  and,  in  particular 
may  by  such  rules  provide,  inter  alia^  for — 

(1.)  The  qualifications  and  subscription  for  membersliip  ; 

(2.)  The  method  of  election  of  new  members  ; 

(3.)  The  number  and  designation  and  the  powers  of  the  officers  ; 

(4.)  The  control,  investment,  and  disposition  of  the  funds  and  pi-oiierty 
of  the  society  ; 

(5.)  The  method  of  enforcing  observance  of  the  rules  by  members  of  the 
society ; 

(6.)  The  control  and  use  of  the  common  seal ; 

8.  PHitid  facie  evidence  of  the  rules  shall  be  afforded  by  the  production 
of  what  purports  to  be  a  copy  thereof,  if  sealed  with  what  purports  to  be 
the  seal  of  the  corporation  and  signed  by  the  President  or  CHiairman 
thereof. 

9.  Every  society  when  incorporated  shall  have  perpetual  succession  and 
a  common  seal,  and.  in  its  corporate  style  and  title,  mav  hold  and  dispose 
of  real  and  i)ersonal  property,  and  may  sue  and  be  sued,  and  may  recover 
any  moneys  due  to  the  corporation   oy  any  person  whether  a  member 

hereof  or  not. 

10.  Any  member  who  resigns,  or  in  any  other  way  ceases  to  be  a  member 
of  the  corporation,  shall,  unless  the  rules  of  the  society  otherwise  provide, 
thereupon  cease  to  have  any  right  or  interest  in  its  property  and  concerns, 
but  shall  not  thereby  be  freed  from  any  then  existing  liability  to  the 
corporation  whether  for  subscriptions  or  otherwise. 

11.  (1.)  Every  society  registered  under  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
situate  in  the  education  di.*itrict  wherein  its  registered  office  is  situate. 

(2.)  Every    such  society  shall    forward  to  the  Registrar,  at   prescribed 
perioiUcal  intervals,  prescribed  returns  cimtaining  prescribed  particulars. 
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{3./  If  any  i«ucli  society  fails  or  naglecta  U<  furnish  such  retuiBis  or  to   Penalty  tor  '_ 
otherwise  comply  with  the  jirovis'oiis  of  thin  Act,  the  Minister  may  cftiioel   n^lect. 
its  in>.'orpor)ition. 

12.  It  shall  not  he  lawful  lor  any  society  to  be  registered  under  this  Act  Liniitntion  oi 
without  the  previous  consent  of  the  Minister,  nor  for  any  society  to  be  nuirtljer  of    ' 
registered  under  a  name  ■»  similar  to  that  of  any  registered  society,  as,  in  societies. 
the  opinion  of  the  Registrar,  to  lead  to  confusion 

rOUHT  OF  APPEAL. 

13.  There  Is  hereby  constituted  a  Teachers'  Court  of  Api^eal  (liereinafter  Toiirt  of 
called  "  the  Court ")  for  the  purjxwe  of  hearing  and  determining  apjieals  by  Appeal. 
teachers  againxt  tlismissal  or  suitpcn.'tioii. 

14.  (1.)  Fur  the  purposes  of  eaeh  api>ea),  as  it  arises  the  Court  shall   Const! tit tiou 
consist  of  three  persons,  as  follows  : —  of  Court. 

Kuch  Stipendiary  Magistrate  in  the  district  wherein  the  appellant 

teacher  was  employed  at  the  time  of  his  dismissal  or  suspension  as 

the  Minister  appoints ; 
(hie  person  of  either  sex,  to  he  nominated  in  the  prescribed  manner  by 

a  corporation  situate  in  such  district :  and 
One  such  person  to  be  similarly  appointed  by  the  respondent  Board 

which  dismissed  or  suspended  such  teacher. 

(i.)  The  Ktipendiary  Mi^strate  shall  be  Chairman  of  the  Court,  and 
shall  liave  an  original  and,  m  the  event  of  an  equality  of  voting,  a  casting- 


ON    APPEAU 

.  .  ,_      .     ,  twenty-eieht  c   ,  ,      .,    , ... 

him  of  the  official  notice  of  dismissal  or  suspension,  serve  on  the  Board  a  Appeal  to  I 
notice  of  appeal  in  the  form  in  the  First  Schedule  hereto.  aerveii  on 

Board  by 

(2.)  Such  notice  shall  briefly  but  clearly  state  the  grounds  of  appeal.  appellaoi. 

(3.)  Such  notice  shall  be  void  unless  it  contains  a  memorandum  by  the 
aforesaid  corporation  nominating  a  member  of  the  t^ourt,  with  his  consent 
in  writing,  for  the  pnrposes  of  the  apiieal,  and  undertaking  to  jiay  what- 
ever costs  may  be  awarded  against  the  appellant. 


(4.)  Such   undertaking  shall  l>e  given  under  the 
corporation  and  the  hanfls  of  two  of  its  officers,  and  when  so  given  shall 
bind  the  corporation. 

(5.)  The  appellant  shall  forward  to  the  Minister  a  copy  of  the  noti*-c  of 
appeal. 

18.  (1.)  The  Board  shall,  within  ten  days  after  service  of  t 
app^,  serie  on  the  appellant,  at  the  registered  office  of  t 
corporation,  a  statement  in  reply,  in  the  forro  in  the  Seco 
hertto,  setting  forth  briefly  but  clearlv  the  rfasons  for  the 
suspension  and  the  Board's  answer  to  the  notice  of  appeal,  and 
a  member  of  the  Court,  with  his  consent  in  writing,  tor  the  pu 
appeal. 

(i.)  Such  statement  in  reply  may  lie  prepared  and  sert-ed  b 
man  or  any  two  members  oi  the  Board,  without  convening  a  meeting  of  the 
Board. 

(3.)  If  the  Board  fails  or  neglects  to  duly  nominate  a  menilier  of  the 
Court,  the  other  two  ineinbers  shall  constitute  the  Court  fin-  the  |iur[s)st-s 
of  the  apiieal. 
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Case  on 
appeal. 


Minister  on 
receipt  to 
appoint 
Ma^rLstrnte. 


Quorum  of 
Court. 


17.  Such  notice  of  appeal  and  statement  in  reply  shall  fomi  the  case  on 
appeal,  and  the  Board  shall,  within  the  said  period  of  ten  days,  forward  to  the 
Minister  a  copy  thereof. 

18.  Upon  receipt  of  such  copy,  if  forwarded,  or,  if  not,  then  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  period  within  which  it  should  have  been  forwarded,  the 
Minister  shall  appoint  the  Stipendiary  Magistrate  as  aforesaid,  and  forward 
to  him  such  copy  (or,  as  the  case  may  be,  tne  appellant's  copy  of  the  notice 
of  appeal),  with  instructions  to  convene  the  Ck)urt  for  the  purposes  of  the 
appeal. 

19.  At  all  sittings  of  the  Court  the  quorum  shall  be  two,  whereof  the 
Chairman  shall  be  one. 


Notice  of 
hearing. 


A  pjiearance 
of  parties. 


Powers  of 
Court. 


Court  to  hear  ^'  ^^'^  '^®  Court  shall  hear  and  determine  the  appeal  at  such  con- 
appeal  at  venient  place  and  time  as  the  Chairman  appoints  in  that  behalf,  the  time 
conrenient  being  not  later  than  fourteen  days  after  receipt  by  him  of  the  Minister's 
place.  instructions  as  aforesaid. 

(2.)  At  least  three  days'  previous  notice  of  such  place  and  time  shall  be 
given  to  the  parties,  and  also  to  the  members  of  the  Court,  by  the  Chair- 
man. 

21.  The  appellant  may  himself  appear,  or  may  be  represented  by  some 
j^rson  on  his  behalf ;  and  the  Board,  as  respondent,  shall  be  represented  by 
its  Chairman  or  some  other  i)erson  appointed  by  the  Board,  but  no  solicitors 
or  counsel  shall  appear  or  be  heard. 

22.  The  Court,— 

(1.)  May  waive  any  technical  error  or  defect  in  the  proceedings  ; 

(2.)  May  adjourn  its  sittings  from  time  to  time  ; 

(3.)  Shall  take  evidence  on  oath,  to  be  administered  by  any  member  of 
the  Court ; 

(4.)  Shall  not  be  bound  by  the  strict  rules  of  evidence  ; 

(5.)  Shall  conduct  its  proceedings  in  public  or  (with  the  consent  of  Iwtb 
parties)  in  private ; 

(6.)  Shall  hear  and  determine  the  appeal  according  to  equity  and  good 
conscience. 

23.  The  decision  of  the  Court  shall  be  in  writing,  signed  by  the  Chairman, 
and  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  given  to  each  of  the  parties,  and  shall  also  be 
forwarded  to  the  Minister. 

24.  The  decision  of  the  Court  shall  be  final  and  binding  on  both 
parties. 

25.  (1 .)  If  by  such  decision  it  appears  that  the  appellant  has  been  wrong- 
fully aismissed  or  suspended,  he  shall,  if  the  Court  so  orders,  be  entitled  to 
be  reinstated,  or,  at  the  option  of  the  Board,  to  be  appointed  to  a  similar 
position  in  another  school,  and  shall  also,  if  the  Court  so  orders,  be  entitled 
to  receive  such  reasonable  compensation  for  loss  of  salary  as  the  0>urt 
directs. 

(2.)  Such  comi>eiisation  shall  in  no  case  exceed  a  continuance  of  his  salary 
from  the  date  of  his  suspension  or  dismissal  until  the  date  ji  his  reinstate- 
ment or  appointment  as  aforesaid. 

(26.)  (1.)  The  Court  may  award  casts,  fix  the  amount  thereof  and  direct 
by' and  to  whom  they  shall  be  i>aid  and  in  what  proi)ortions,  and  they  shall 
be  payable  accordingly. 


DecL'<ion  cf 
Court    to   be 
in  Tvriting. 

DtH^ision  to 
be  final. 

Kffect  1  if  deci- 
sion for 
appella:it. 


(^ourt  may 
award  costs. 
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(2.)  Tn  such  costs  shall  be  included  witnesses'  expenses,  and  the  actual  Expenses, 
expenses  incurred  bv  or  on  behalf  of  the  Court  and  its  members  in  holding 
the  sittings  of  the  Court. 

(3.)   All  costs  -i warded  against  the  appellant  shall  be  payable  by  the  Recovery  of 
corporation  nominating  the  member  of  the  Court  as  aforesaid,  and,  when  so  costs  from 
paid,  may  be  recovered  by  such  corporation  from  the  appellant.  appellant. 

27.  The  Mimster  mav  in  special  circumstances  extend  the  period  within  Extentton  of 
which  anything  is  by  this  Act  required  to  be  done.  periods. 

(28.)  (1.)  If  any  nominated  member  of  the  Court  neglects  or  refuses  to  Effect  of  non- 
attend  the  sittings  of  the  Court,  the  appeal  shall  be  heard  and  detprrliined  attendance 
in  bis  absence.  memberH  of 

i2.)   If  neither  of  the  nominated  members  so  attend,  the  ai)i)eal  shall 
eemed  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  Magistrate  shall  make  craer  accord- 
ingly. 

REGULATIONS. 

29.  The  Governor  in  Council  may  make  regulations, —  Regulations 

(1.)  For  enforcing  the  attendance  of  witnesses  at  the  Court,  and  providing  f^^pu^^^es 
a  penalty  not  exceeding  ten  pounds  in  case  of  non-attendance  of  Qf  Act 
any  witness ; 

(2.)  For  the  procedure  on  appeal,  and  the  conduct  of  the  sittings  of  the 
Court. 

(3.)  For  the  time  and  mode  of  doing  anything  prescribed  by  this  Act 

(4.)  For  any  other  purpose  that  he  thinks  necessaiy  in  order  to  give  full 
effect  to  this  Act. 

All  such  regulations  shall  be  gazetted. 


SCHEDULES. 


Schedules. 


FiKST  Schedule. 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  Education  Board  of  the  District 

of 

Take  notice  that  I  [Tedcher^  fuU  mime\  of  ,  hereby  appeal 

under  the  provisions  of  "The  Public  School -Teachei*s  Incorporation  and 
Court  of  Appeal  Act,  189.'),"  against  the  decision  of   the  Board,  dated  the 

day  of  ,    189    ,  dismissing  [or  suspending,  as 

the  case  may  6el  me  from  my  occupation  as  teacher  at  the 
Public  School.    The  following  are  the  grounds  on  which  I  rely:  [Htre  state 
grounds  of  apj)eaQ, 

Dated  at  ,  this  day  of  ,  18    . 

A.B ,  Teacher. 

Memobandum  [at  foot  of  Notice  of  Appeal]. 

The  [Name  of  Cotporation]  hereby  nominates  CD.,  of  [address!  as  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Court  for  the  purposes  of  this  appeal,  and  also  under- 
takes to  pay  whatever  costs  may  be  awarded  against  the  appellant. 

As  witness  the  common  seal  of  the  [Name  of  coiporatton],  at 
this  day  of  ,  18      . 

(l  s  )  ^•'^•>  [Besifjnatwn  of  office]. 

^     '^  G'fi ,  [Designation  of  office]. 

i  hereby  consent  to  act  as  meml)er  of  the  Court  for  the  purposes  of  this 
appeal.  C.D. 
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Second  Schedule. 
To  A-B. 
The  following  is  the  statement  in  reply,  by  the  Education  Board  of  the 
District  of  ,  as  resnondent,  to  your  notice  of  appeal  under 

the  provisions  of  "  The  Public-Scnool  Teachers  Incorporation  and  €)ottFt  o^ 
Appeal  Act,  1895  "  :  {Here  state  reoBonsfor  dismissal^  <{r.:.]. 

And  take  notice  that  the  Board  hereby  nominates  I  J.,  of  , 

Ts  one  of  the  members  of  the  Ckmrt  for  the  purposes  of  this  appeal. 

Dated  at  ,  this  day  of  ,  18    . 

Chairman  [or  Secretary]  of  the  Board 

I  HEREBY  consent  to  act  as  member  of  the  Court  for  the  purposes  of  this 
appeal.  I.J. 


REGULATIONS   FRAMED    UNDER   THE   PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS   INCORPORATION   AND    COI^RT   OF 

APPEAL   ACT,    1895. 

[26  November,  1895.] 

(1.)  Incorporation  of  Teachers. 

1.  Application  for  registration  may  l>e  made  in  the  form  numbered  1  in 
the  Schedule  hereto.  ' 

2.  The  certificate  of  incorporation  may  be  in  the  form  numbered  2  in 
the  Schedule  hereto. 

3.  The  i*eturn»  referred  to  in  section  1 1  of  the  said  Act  shall  be  made  up 
to  the  31st  day  of  December  in  each  year,  and  shall  set  forth  as  on  that 
<late,— 

(1.)  The  full  names  of  all  the  members  and  officers  of  the  society  (speci- 
fying the  office  held  by  each  officer). 

(2.)  The  amount  of  the  funds  of  the  society,  and  the  investments  (if  any) 
representing  the  same. 

4.  Such  returns  shall  be  certified  as  correct  under  the  hand  of  the 
Secretary,  President,  or  Chairman  of  the  society,  and  shall  be  forwarded 
to  the  Registrar  within  one  month  after  the  date  to  which  they  are  made 
up. 

(2.)  Court  of  Appeal. 

5.  A  summons  to  a  >\'itness  shall  l)e  in  duplicate,  in  the  fomi  numbered 
3  in  the  Schedule  hereto.  Both  duplicates  shall  be  signed  by  a  member 
of  the  Court,  who  shall  retain  one,  and  issue  the  other  for  service  by  the 
apj)licant  Service  shall  be  effected  by  delivering  a  copy  to  the  witness, 
and  at  the  same  time  producing  the  original  tor  his  insj)ection  if  so 
desired. 

G.  Any  nimiber  of  witnesses  may  be  included  in  one  summons,  but 
the  copy  served  need  only  contain  the  name  of  the  witness  upon  whom  it 
is  served. 

7.  Witnesses'  exf)enses  shall  l>e  according  to  the  scale  for  the  time  l>eing 
in  force  in  the  Magistrate's  Court. 

8.  If  any  witness  fails  to  attend  in   terms  of  his  summons  he  is  liable 
to  a  i)enalty  not  exceeding  £10,  recoverable  in  a  summary  way  by  infonna 
tion  or  complaint  under  "  The  Justices  of  the  Peace  Act,  1882." 

0.  The  appellant  shall  open  his  case,  and  call  evidence  in  support  there 
of.    When  all  his  evidence  has  been  called,  his  case  shall  be  closed. 

10.  The  respondent  shall  then  open  his  case,  and  call  evidence  in  support 
thereof.  ANTien  all  his  evidence  (if  any)  has  Wen  called,  his  ca.se  shall  be 
closed. 

11.  Neither  party  shall  address  the  Court  after  his  evidence  has  been 
called  or  his  case  closed. 

12.  Subject  to  the  said  Act  and  these  regulations,  the  C^ourt  may  regulate 
its  f»wn  prc^edure. 
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SCHEDULK 

Form  1  (Reg,  1). 

Under  "  The  Public-School  Teachers  Incorporation  and  Court  of  Appeal 
Act,  1895." 

Appucation  for  Registration. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  "  The  Public-School  Teachew  Incorporation 
and  Court  of  Appeal  Act,   1896,"  we  hereby  make  application  for  the 
registration  under  that  Act  of  a  society  named  the  [A^ame  of  the  Society], 
We  enclose  herewith — 
(a.)  A  list  of  the  members  and  officers  of  the  society. 
(6.)  A  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  by  a  majority  of  the  members 
present  at  a  general  meeting  of  tne  society  specially  called  for 
that  purpose  only,  am!  desiring  registration  under  that  Act. 
The  address  at  which  tne  bunness  of  the  society  is  conducted  is 

Dated  at  ,  this  dr.y  of  ,  189  . 

A.B,, 
[Name  o/oMce]  of  the  said  society. 

CD., 
[Name  of  office]  of  the  said  society. 
To  the  Registrar.  . 


Form  2  (Reg,  2). 

No.    .  New  Zealand. 

Under  "  The  Public-School  Teachers  IncoriK>ration  and  Court  of  Appeal 
Act,  1895." 

Certificate  of  Reoistration  and  Incjorporation. 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  day  of  »  ^.^?  »  ^^®  ^^^  ^^}y 

registered  and  incorporated  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  "  The  Public- 
School  Teachers  Incorporation  and  Court  of  Appeal  Act,  1895,"  under  the 
cori)6rate  style  and  title  of  "  The  (Registered). 

Dated  at  ,  this  day  of  ,  189  . 

,  Registrar. 

Form  3  (Reg.  5). 

Under  "  The  Public-School  Teachers  Incorporation  and  Court  of  Appeal 
Act,  1895." 

Between  A.B.,  Appellant,  and  the  Education  Board  of  the  District 
of  .    Respondent, 

To  A.B.,  of  [Dunedin,  Merchant],  and  CD.,  of  [Dtmedin,  Accountant^ 
You  and  each  of  you  are  nereby  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Court  of 
Appeal  at  ,  on  ,  the  day  of  189  ,  at         o'clock  in 

the  noon,  and  thereafter  from  day  to  day  until  discharged    from 

attendance,  to  give  evidence  concerning  the  above-mentioned  appeal  on 
behalf  of  the  appellant  [or  respondent  I ;  and  you  are  also  retjuired  to  have 
and  produce  all  books,  papers,  deeds,  and  writings  in  your  possession, 
oustoay.  or  control  in  any  way  relating  to  the  matters  in  dispute,  and  in 
particular  (but  not  exclusively)  the  following  :  [stating  tliem]. 

If  you  fail  or  neglect  to  comply  with  this  summons  you  are  liable  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  £10. 

Dated  at  ,  this  day  of  >  189  ,  and  issued  in  the  name 

and  on  behalf  of  the  Court  by  CD., 

Member  thereof. 


[26th  October,  1896.] 

Once  in  every  year  each  society  registered  under  "  The  Public-School 
Teachers  Incorporation  and  Court  of  Appeal  Act,  1895,"  shall  forward  to 
the  Registrar,  within  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
such  society,  a  copy  of  its  annual  report,  together  with  a  statement  of 
accounts,  a  copy  of  by-laws,  and  a  statement  of  the  cases  of  appeal  in 
which  it  intervened  during  the  year  to  which  the  annual  re|)ort  relates, 
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ACT   TO    AMEND    THE    PUBLIC-SCHOOL    TEACHERS 
INCORPORATION  AND  COURT  OF  APPEAL 

ACT  (1895),  1897. 

In  1897  an  Act  to  amend  "The  Public-School  Teachers  Incorporation 
and  Court  of  Appeal  Act,  1895,"  was  f>a8aed.  It  provides  that  a  teacher 
shall  be  deemea  to  be  dismissed  in  any  case  wnere  his  enga^ment  is 
determined  by  notice  from  the  Board  :  provided  that  such  dismissal  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  wrongful  if  the  Board  satisfies  the  Court  of  Appeal 
under  that  Act  that  the  determination  of  the  engagement  was  reasonable, 
having  regard  to  any  of  the  following  circumstances : — 

"(1.)  the  efficient  and  economical  administration  of  the  Board's  affairs  ; 

"  (2.)  the  fitness  of  the  teacher ; 

**  (3.)  his  conduct ; 

"(4.)  any  other  s^ial  circumstances  irrespective  of  the  Board's  own 
legal  right  to  determme  the  engagement  by  notice." 

The  following  account  of  the  Bill  of  1895,  from  "The  New  ZeaUnd 
Schoolmaster  "  of  November,  1895,  is  here  appended  :— 

"  To  make  the  Bill  perfect,  a  few  Committee  alterations  are  required. 
The  definition  of  teacher  is  not  comprehensive  enough.  It  should  be  so 
widened  as  to  make  it  clearly  include  not  only  the  regular  staffs  of  the 
public  elementary  schools,  but  all  specialists  employed  by  the  Boards  as 
itinerating  teachers,  or  as  trainers  and  instructors  of  teachers  in  any  special 
department  of  their  work.  These  should  all  be  protected  from  wrongful 
dismissal  which  might  prejudice  their  chances  of  employment  elsewhere. 

The  general  principles  of  the  Bill  will,  we  feel  sure,  commend  themselves 
to  the  common  sense  of  the  profession.  The  teachers  in  each  educational 
district  are  as  a  preliminary  oroceeding  to  be  incorporated.  This  will  have 
a  ^ood  effect  in  ways  other  than  those  contemplated  in  the  measure.  Any- 
thing tending  to  make  teachers  realize  their  corporate  life  and  professional 
unity  must  do  good.  And  as  the  benefits  of  the  Bill  are  only  extended  to 
members  of  these  district  corporations,  teachers  everjrwhere  will  have  the 
strongest  possible  inducement — their  own  personal  self-interest — to  band 
together.  Every  appeal  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  associated  teachers  of 
the  district  to  which  the  appellant  belongs,  and  his  associated  brethren  mu>*t 
guarantee  such  part  of  the  casts  of  the  appeal  as  the  apjx^llant  may  be 
adjudged  to  pay.  There  is  here  a  direct  stimulus  to  the  careful  investigation 
of  every  case,  which  will  prove  a  powerful  check  against  frivolous  appeals. 
The  Board  of  Appeal  is  well  constituted.  The  Boaixl  of  Education  appoints 
a  representative,  the  local  corporation  one,  and  the  Stipendiary  Magistrate 
of  tuo  district  is  to  preside.  Everything  that  can  be  done  is  done  to  ensure 
fail-  play  for  all  parties — proper  judicial  procedure,  and  a  speedy  settlement 
of  the  dispute.  The  Court  is  to  be  a  Court  of  erjuity,  and  adeuuate  arrange- 
ments are  made  to  prevent  moral  justice  being  thwarted  by  any  mere 
quibble  or  technicality.    Neither  party  to  the  appeal  is  to  employ  counsel.'* 
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APPBMDIX  G. 


STATISTICS    SELECTED    FKOM    THE    TWENTyTHIUD    ANNUAL 

REPORT  OF  THE  MINISTER  OF  EDUCATION  IN  NEW  ZEALAND, 

PRESENTED  IN  AUGUST,  1900. 

(i.)  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY   SCHOOLS. 

TABLE  A.-SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  AND  VEARLV  INCREASE  EROH   IHTT  TO   1S99. 


■ 

School  Att«iiiIaDce. 

" 

Yearly  [ncteaMon 

■2              Average 
^-^-5          w           Attendance. 

i  i 

^3-S 

•g               Average 

-mm 

Poarth 
<jnvt«r. 

Whole 
Yew. 

I  lipl 

Fourth 
tjnarter. 

Whole 
Year. 

1877 

55.688 

1878  ;    50,849 

65,040 

49,436 

46,521 

0.362 

1879  1    59,707 

7o.36« 

67,301 

53,067 

73-8 

8,858 

10,628 

7,866 

7,546 

1880  1    08,124 

82,401 

62,946 

60,625 

74  0 

8,417 

0.835 

5,646 

7,558 

18BI       74.359 

83,660 

63.009 

61.822 

74-2 

6,23.1 

1.159 

63 

1,197 

1882  I    7B,30» 

87,179 

66,428 

83.709 

73-6 

1.950 

3,619 

3.417 

1,887 

1883 

7»,4I6 

9-2,476 

70,077 

07,373 

740 

3,107 

5,207 

3.651 

3,064 

1884 

H4,8tl3 

87,238 

74,660 

72.667 

751 

5.467 

4,762 

4.573 

6,284 

1885 

90.670 

102,407 

80,183 

78,327 

76-0 

5,787 

5,109 

,5.533 

5,070 

1886 

95,377 

106,328 

83,361 

80,737 

70- 1 

4.707 

3,921 

3.178 

2,410 

!887 

99.206 

110,919 

87;38a 

85.037 

77  0 

3,829 

4,591 

4,025 

4,900 

1888 

103,534 

112,685 

00,849 

00.108 

703 

4.328 

1.760 

3,463 

4,471 

1889 

104,919 

116,466 

94,308 

93,374 

80-3 

1,385 

2,771 

3.469 

3,206 

1890 

108,158 

117,012 

96.670 

94,632 

79-9 

3,239 

2,450 

2,302 

1,258 

1891 

110,065 

119,623 

96,264 

97,058 

80-3 

2,607 

1,611 

-406] 

2.420 

1S92 

112,279 

122,820 

100,917 

99,070 

80-6 

1,014 

3,097 

4,063 

2,012 

1893 

114,303 

124,086 

99.872 

98,615 

78  6 

2,020 

2  066 

[  -  1,045] 

-466] 

I8»4 

116,819 

127,300 

106,151 

103,490 

800 

2.514 

2,614 

6,279 

4.876 

1895 

119,900 

129,856 

107,222 

106,622 

81 '4 

3,081 

2,656 

1.071 

3.132 

1896 

122,426 

131,037 

109,263 

108.976 

82-1 

2,625 

1,181 

2,031 

2.354 

1897 

123,633 

132,197 

110,623 

110  993 

82  9 

1,108 

1,160 

l,27» 

2,017 

1898 

123,892 

131,621 

107,904 

110,266 

82-4 

369 

-^76] 

[-2,619] 

[-7371 

1899 

123,207 

131,310 

107.066 

108,406 

81-2 

[-686] 

[-306] 

[-838] 

-  1.861] 

The  Mini-ter  of  Education,  in  hie  report  dated  Aoguat  30th,  1900,  reiiiorka  on 
th«  figorea  for  1899  as  follows  :—" Expressing  the  strict  aTerago  attendance  for  the 
ycttr  OB  a  percentage  of  the  average  weekly  roll-numbers,  we  get  flr2  per  cent  as 
lepreaen ting  the  regularity  of  attendance  during  the  year.  This  is  lower  tnan  thecor- 
reaponding  figures  for  any  year  since  1894.  .  .  .  It  isnoteaty  to  nasign  with  any 
of  the  great  falling-off  in  attendance  as  compared 

-numberii.  WhateTer  may  have  1)een  the  cause,  the 

increase  in  the  amount  of  irregular  attendance  seenia  to  call  for  attention  on  tlie  part 
of  all  concerned  :  there  is  little  doubt  that  to  a  certain  extent  it  is  preventable. 

"The   average  namber  of    weekly  roll-numbers  throughout   the   year   1899 
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was  only  242  less  than  for  the  year  1898,  the  figures  being  133,540  for 
1890,  as  against  133,782  for  1898.  The  returns  furnished  to  the  Rogistrar- 
Gkneral  appear  to  show  that  the  number  on  the  rolls  of  private  schools, 
including  Uoman  Catholic  schools,  increased  during  1899  ov  5i3  pupils ; 
the  nuniber  in  public  secondary  schools  increased  by  17.  Taking  public, 
primary,  and  secondary  schools,  and  private  schools  of  all  kinds,  we  have 
therefore  a  net  increase  of  288  on  the  rolls.  Now  allowing  for  deaths  of 
children  under  five,  the  number  of  births  in  the  Colony  during  1893  and 
1894  would  make  us  expect  an  increased  roll-number  in  1899  of  about 
300  children.  The  agreement  between  these  fijy;ures  is  so  close  as  to  lead 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  little  or  no  mcrease  in  the  number  of 
children  whose  names  do  not  appear  on  any  school-roll.  The  leakage  in 
the  yearly  average  attendance  is  aue,  in  short,  not  to  the  rolls,  but  to  the 
irregular  attendance.'' 


TABLE  B.— School  Attendance  for  1899. 


• 

1 

Education 
Districts. 

c 

is 

25,644 

Boll-numbers. 

1  •     ^ 

1       ^ 

\ 
1 

12,002        9,633 

Pupils  belong: ng  at 
End  of  Year? 

Average  Daily  Attendance. 

t 
1 

Fourth  Quarter,      j 

AMiole 
1               1   Year. 

1,  o  O  h  •-  V 

• 

Boys  '  Girls. 

1 

Total. 

1 

1899. 

1898. 

Aucklaqd    

1 

28,013  11,929  10,605 

22,534 

22,612 

79^ 

80-7 

Taranaki     

3,787 

1,492 

1,240 

4,039     1,666    1,425 

3,091 

3,212    78-2  i  80^ 

Wanganui   

9,561 

4,239 

3,479 

10,321     4.228   3,916 

8,144 

8,415     79-6  i  «>-8 

Wellington 

13,256 

6,882 

5,370 

14,768    6,160    5,579 

11,739 

11,979  !  80-4   j  80-8 

Hawke'sBay     ... 

7,426 

3,191 

2,757  i 

7,860  1  ZM1    2,894 

6.241 

6,499  !  81-7 

S4-4 

Marlborough 

2,061 ; 

648 

609 

2,100       894 

847 

1,741 

1,751     81-2  '  81-0 

Nelson 

5,118 

2,308 

1,591 

5.835    2,448 

2,210 

4,658 

4,793    81-1    '  80-2 

lirey      

1,519 

400! 

314 

1,605  1     680 

731 

1,411 

1,430    87-2 

85<0 

Westland     

1,296 

291 

295 

1,292       559 

570 

1,129 

\,\U 

85-7 

83^ 

North  Canterbury 

19,683 

6,806 

6.271 

20,218 

8.712 

8,033 

16,745 

16,592 

80*4 

82*9 

South  Canterbury 

4,970 

1,379  ; 

1.210 

5,139 

2,300 

2,091 

4,391 

4,338 

83-7 

86-2 

Otago    

19,842 

6,421 

5,655 

20,608 

9,032 

8,333 

17,365 

17,748 

84-3 

86-1 

Southland    

9.044 

3,056; 

2,583 

1 

9,517 

4,158 

3,719 

7,877 

7,902  1  81-8 

1 

80*5 

Totals  for  1899 

123,207 

49,115 

41,007 

131,315 

56,113  50,953 

107,066 

t 
108,405  ,  81-2 

88-4 

ToUls  for  1898  ' 

123,892  ' 

1 

48,633 
482 

40,904, 

131,621 

1 

56,340  51,564 

-,        -             i 

107,904 

110,256 
-1,851 

82*4 

•  •  » 

Difference     ... 

1 
-685 

103 

-306 

1 

227 

"611 

838 

-.^! 

••» 

The  average  number  in  attendance  at  the  schools  during  1899  was 
smaller  than  in  1898  in  every  Education  District  except  Wellington, 
Marlborough,  and  Southland,  the  decrease  being  most  marked  in  North 
Canterbury  and  Otago.  But  the  average  attendance  for  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1899  shows  a  much  smaller  falTingoff  from  that  of  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1898  than  is  shown  in  a  compackon  of  the  other  quarters  of 
the«8  tw(  years  ;  this  fact  may  indicate  tnat  exceptional  causes  tending  tr> 
produce  a  low  attendance  in  1898  were  still  effective  in  the  first  three 
ouarters  of  1899. 
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TABLE  D.— Age  and  Sex  of  Pupils,  December,  1899. 


A  gen. 


Five  and  under  six  yean 
Six  and  under  seven  years 
Seven  and  under  eight  years 
Eight  and  under  nine  years 
Nine  and  under  ten  years 
Ten  and  under  eleven  years 
Eleven  and  under  twelve  years.. 
Twelve  and  under  thirteen  years 
Thirteen  and  under  fourteen  3  eard 
Fourteen  and  under  fiftein  years 
Over  fifteen  years 

Totals 


Boys.       Girls.    I  Total.        Percentages  for  Five  Years. 


5,323 
6,881 
7,533 
7,768 
7,830 
7,763 
7,833 
7,273 
r>.602 
3,095 
1.300 


4,852 
6.355 
7,075 
7,076 
7.282 
7,224 
7,409 
6,699 
4,895 
2,789 
1,458 


10.175 
13,236 
14,608 
14.844 
15,112 
14,987 
15,242 
13.972 
10,497 
5,884 
2,758 


lav9. 

7-8 

101 

HI 

11*3 

U-5 

11-4 

11-6 

10-6 

8  0 

4*5 

21 


68,201      63,114  i  131,315  >  100*0 


1896. 

7-7 

101 

11-2 

11-4 

11-4 

11-7 

11-2 

10-5 

8*1 

4-5 

2-2 

100-0 


IW7. 

1896. 

18K. 

7-6 

7-4 

7-4 

10-0 

9^ 

9-8 

11-2 

11-2 

11-6 

11-2 

11-6 

11-5 

11-6 

11-6 

n-6 

11-5 

115 

11-6 

HI 

11-3 

11-4 

10-7 

10-6 

10-5 

8-3 

8-1 

7« 

4-5 

4-5 

4-4 

2-3 

2-3 

23 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

TABLE  E.— Classification  by  Standards,  December,  1899. 


Standards. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Totals. 

1890. 

Percentages  for  Fire  Years. 

1898.            1897.            1896. 

1806. 

Preparatory  classes    ... 

17,461 

15,490 

32,951 

25  09 

24-52 

24-58 

24-91 

£4-94 

Class 

for    Standard    I. 

8,306 

7,525 

15,831 

1206 

12^32 

12-30 

12-68 

1301 

H. 

8,534 

7,797 

16,331 

12-44 

12-77 

12-85 

13- 13 

13-41 

HI. 

9,632 

8,752 

18,384 

14  00 

14-15 

14  31) 

14-46 

14-80 

IV. 

9,232 

8,694 

17,926 

13-65 

13-67  • 

1410 

1411 

13-90 

V. 

7,451 

7.075 

14,526 

11  06 

1117 

10-90 

10-53 

10-35 

VI. 

5,125 

4,898 

10,0^ 

7-63 

1      7-28  , 

7-26 

6-75  ; 

6-27 

Passed 

Stondanl     VI. 
Totals    

2,460 

2,883 
63,114 

5,343 

4-07 

i    4-12 

100-00  1 

3-71 

3-43 

lOO-O*^ 

1 

\ 

3-32 

68,201 

131,315 

100  <K) 

100-00 

lOO-OO 
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TABLE  F.— Average  Age  of  Pupils  at  Standard  Examinations  in  1899. 


Education  Districts. 


Average  Ages  for  Standards. 


Mean  of  Ages. 


Auckland 

Taranaki 

Wanganui 
Wellington 
Hawke*s  Bay     ... 
Marlborough 

Nelson     

Grey 

Westland 

North  Canterbury 
South  Canterbury 

Otago       

Southland 

Mean 

Range  (difference  be 
tween  highest  and 
lowest)     

Mean  in  1898 
Bangeinl898 


I. 

Yrs.   mot. 
8       11 


9 
9 

8 
8 
8 
8 


3 

1 
8 
11 
6 
5 


II. 

Tn.  mcM. 

10  2 

10  7 

10  1 

9  11 

10  1 

9  U 

9  11 


8 

9 

8 

11 

8 

8 

7 

8 

6 

8 

9 

8 

9 

10 
10 
9 
9 
9 
9 


1 
0 
8 
5 
6 
9 


9     11 


III. 

rre.   mo8. 
11      2 

IV. 

Yra.   mot. 
12      3 

11       9 

12     10 

11      5 

12      7 

10      9 

11     10 

11      3 

12      4 

11      0 

12      6 

10     10 

11     10 

11  0 

10  11 

10  11 

10  8 

10  3 

10  9 

11  0 


12  5 
12  0 
11     11 


11 

8| 

12 

0 

12 

0 

12 

2 

V. 

Vrs.  moa. 

13  2 

13  10 

13  5 

12  9 

13  2 
13  5 

12  10 

13  4 
12  11 
12  11 
12  9 

12  5 

13  0 


13      1 


0       10 


8 
1 


10 
0 


1 


1       6 


9     11 
1       0 


11 
1 


1 
2 


5 


Vf. 

Vn.  mot. 

13  11 

14  8 
14  2 

13  10 

14  0 
14  3 

13  10 

14  4 
13  11 
13  9 
13  8 
13  7 
13  9 


12      3     13       1 


0    11 


1 


14      0 
1       1 


1899. 

Yra.   moB. 

11       7 

1898. 

Yra.   mot 

11       8 

12 

1 

2 

11 

9' 

11 

11 

4 

3 

11 

11 

1 1 

8 

11 

7 

** 

mm 

t 

11 

3 

4 

11 

8 

8 

11 

5 

6 

11 

3 

3 

11 

1 

2 

11 

1 

3 

11 

4 

4 

11 

6 

6 

14 
1 


1 
2 


10       10 


11 
1 


6 
0 


TABLE  G.— Examination  Statistics  for  1899. 


Education  Districts. 


Bolls  on 

Da^s  of 

Examination 


Pre 


reparatory 
Classes. 


Pupils  above 

Sixth 

Standard. 


Present  in 

Standard 

Classes. 


Passed. 


Auckland        

28,571 

9.564 

1 

440 

17,736 

14,496 

Taranaki 

4,065 

1,300 

29 

2,623 

2,057 

Wanganui 

10,330 

3,135       i 

1 

154 

6.749 

5,533 

Wellington 

14,973 

4,591 

516 

9.629 

8,296 

Hawke's  Bay 

7,683 

2,501 

51 

5,009 

4,321 

Marlborough 

2,099 

570 

60 

:        1.413 

1,189 

Nelson... 

5,907 

1.714 

206 

3,886 

,        2,980 

Grey     ... 

1,559 

480       , 

49 

1.008 

870 

Westland 

1,287       ' 

349       1 

76 

838 

761 

North  Canterbury    ... 

20,428 

5,264       ' 

189 

13.583 

11,466 

South  Canterbury    . . . 

5,102 

1,408 

150 

3,445 

2,988 

Otago 

20,693 

6,279 

565 

13,422 

11,839 

Southland       

9,424 

2,847       1 

193 

1        6.204 

5,425 

For  the  Colony  ... 

132,121 

40,002 

2,678 

;      85,545 

1 

72,221 

In  1808 

•  •                •  •  • 

-132,642 

40,599 

2,641 

86,463 

74,260 
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Public  Schools  and  Teachers. 

The  number  of  schools  open  at  the  end  of  1899  was  1,645,  or  21  more 
than  were  open  in  December,  1898.  The  total  avera^  attendance  for  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1899  was  107,066,  against  107,904  in  the  corrospondinK 
quarter  of  1898.  The  mean  average  attendance  per  school,  theretpre,  fell 
from  66*4  to  651. 


TAHLE  J.— NuMBKR  OF  Schools,  Dkce^.ber,  1899. 

In  this  enuroeiation  every  couple  of  half- lime  schools  is  reckoned  as  one  school,  except  in  the  column 

for  number  of  snch  schools. 


Schools  open. 

Average  Attendance  in 
Fourth  Quarter. 

Mean  Average  for  One 
School. 

Number  of  Schools  in  wbich  the  Average 
Attendance  for  the  Quarter  was— 

Ejf-time 

1 

a 

Education 
Districts. 

Under  16 
Pupils. 

15  and  under 
20  Pupils. 

20  and  under 
25  Pupils. 

25  and  under 
50  Pupils. 

50  and  under 
75  Piipilp. 

1 

bi      9   . 

nil 

150  and  under 
301)  Pupils. 

300  and  under 
500  pupils. 

500  Pupils  and 
upwards. 

Number    of    Hi 
Schools. 

Number   of  Sui 
Schools. 

Schools  abulished 

Auckland  ... 

353 

22,534 

63*8 

49 

51 

54 

104 

35'      9 

19 

15     10 

;            ! 

750a825]     13 

1             1 

1 

9 

Taranaki 

63 

'     3,091 

491 

2 

9 

31 

5       5 

1 

1       2 

•      •      •                     L                                                  •      •      • 

• « 

•  • 

Wanganni 

132 

8,144 

61-7 

9 

8 

17 

55 

15       6 

8 

10      4 

...  !  2asl 

18 

3 

Wellington 

146 

11,739 

80-4 

26 

18 

12J    40 

14       9 

10 

6       7 

4       ... 

1 
ii  ... 

Hawke's  Bay      .. 

75 

6.241 

83-2 

11 

6 

6     24 

8;      4 

6 

6       2 

2  2  an  1 

17  .. 

Marlborough 

62 

1,741 

281 

40 

1 

3       8 

4    ... 

5 

1    ... 

1 

•  •  • 

... 

40  3 

Nelson       

123 

4,658 

37-9 

42 

18 

13     28 

7|      7 

3 

t 
4       1 

I 
1 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

41 

1 

Grey 

29 

1,411 

48  7 

9 

5 

1       7 

4        1 

•  •  • 

1        1 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  • 

Westland 

33 

1,129 

342 

18 

6 

'  •  • 

4 

2 

2 

•  •  • 

^^       •  •  • 

•  •  •                  •  •  • 

23   1 

North  Canterbury 

199 

16,745 

841 

19 

18 

23 

70 

16 

14 

14 

11      10 

4 

2asl 

12 

2 

Soatli  Canterbury 

67 

4,391 

665 

5 

6 

9 

26 

10       3 

1 

3 

3 

1 

•  •  • 

20 

1 

Otenpo 

222 

17,365 

78-2 

29 

25 

21 

73 

25 

15 

8 

10     10 

6 

•  «  • 

2 

1 

Southland 

141 

7,877 

56-9 
661 

11 

13 

18 
186 

61 

14 

6 

9 

7 

#1     •  •  • 

77     50 

2 

8as4 

2 

3 

Totals  for  1899 

1,645 

107,066 

275 

176 

531 

169 

81 

84 

26 

64  as  32 

205 

24 

Totals  for  1898 

1,624| 
21 

107,904 

•  - 

66-4 

• « • 

266 
9 

163 
13 

203 
-17 

499 
32 

168 

-9 

91 
-10 

79 
5 

78,    SO 

27i63  as  31 

176 
29 

•20 

Difference     ... 

-838 

-1 

•  •  • 

-1 

1 

4 

413U 
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Tbe  number  of  schools  with  an  average  attendance  during  the  fourth 
quarter  of  less  than  20  increased  by  22 — vie.,  from  429  to  451  ;  the  number 
of  schools  with  averse  attendance  20  to  24  decreased  by  17,  from  203  to 
166  ;  hence  the  total  number  of  schools  with  average  attendance  under  20 
was  5  more  than  in  December,  1898—637  as  against  632.  The  number  of 
schools  with  an  average  attendance  of  25  to  49  pupils  increased  by  32,  the 
Wires  being  in  December,  1699,  631  schools,  and  in  December,  IB98,  499 
scnools. 

Taking  all  flchools  below  50  in  average  attendance,  there  was  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  schools  of  37  during  the  year— viz.,  from  1,131  to  1.168  ; 
there  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a  diminution  of  16  in  the  number  of  schools 
of  50  and  upwards  in  average  attendance — viz.,  from  493  to  477 ;  in  other 
words,  the  larger  schools,  or  town  schools  generally  speaking,  sliow  a  fall- 
ing-off  in  attendance,  while  the  number  of  small  scliools,  or  country  schools, 
is  greater  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  number  of  half-time  schools 
remained  about  the  same  as  in  1898  ;  while  the  number  of  subsidised 
schools,  which  in  December,  1898.  showed  the  large  decrease  of  39,  again 
increaseil  from  176  to  20ri.  The  half-time  schools  and  subsidised  schools 
ai'e  given  separately  in  two  columns  of  Table  .1,  hut  are  also  included  in 
the  other  figures  of  that  table. 

Tbe  number  of  schools  closed  during  1898  was  24  ;  &}*  the  net  increase  in 
the  number  of  schools  was  SI,  apparently  the  number  of  schools  ojtened  or 
reopened  during  the  year  was  45. 


TABLE  K School  Staff,  Deckmrer,  1899. 


*  Incladei  one  vacancy.  t  Inclndee  one  general  kindergarten  InttiqctOT 
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TABLE  L.— Salaries  or  Teachers,  Decemder,  1899. 


Edaoation  Districts. 


Under  £100. 


Sewing- 
mistresMS. 


PnpU- 
teaohers. 


Other 
Teachers. 


•OS 

8 


c*l 


I 


-5 


11 


1= 
If 


o 


Total  of 

rates  of 

Salary, 

December, 

1899. 


Auckland 

Taranaki 

Wan^anni 

WelUngton    ... 

Hawk^sBay... 

Marlborongh ... 

Nelson 

Grey... 

Wastland 

North  Canterbury 

Sou  til  Canterbury 

Otago 

Sonthland 


•  •  •         •  •  • 


•  •  a  •  •  < 


■••  •••  •*« 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


Total.**  for  1899 


Totals  for  1S98 


Difference 


...    ... 


V. 


80 
23 

•  «  • 

12 

•  •  • 

6 


35 
11 
31 


198 


2S9 
32 

110 
175 
94 
15 
54 
13 
10 
117 
29 
82 
62 


1,022 


2,243 
2,256 


229 
36 
47 

109 
36 
54 
94 
29 
34 

147 
37 

142 
29 


1,023 


-13 


266 

41 

13 

1 

869 

41 

4 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

136 

102 

21 

1 

•  •» 

281 

78 

49 

9 

•  •  • 

432 

72 

15 

3 

1 

221 

18 

2 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

95 

54 

5 

2 

•  •  • 

209 

13 

3 

■  •  • 

•  •  • 

58 

11 

2 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

57 

207 

25 

12 

1 

544 

68 

5 

2 

... 

152 

193 

54 

15 

1 

518 

147 
1,270 

11 
237 

1 
58 

... 

240 

4 

3.812 

1,292 

239 

64 

4 

3,855 

-22 

-2 

-6 

... 

-43 

£ 

74,489 

10,219 

28,701 

39,709 

21,521 

5,750 

16,036 

4,290 

4,196 

53,559 

14,268 

58,361 

28,729 


8.  d. 

0  0 

12  0 

16  0 

19  0 

10  11 

2  5 

0  0 

0  0 
18  1 

9  8 

14  0 

1  3 
16  0 


.^7,833  19    4 


364.273    6    4 


-6,4.S9    7    0 


TABLE  M.— Teachers,  Certificated  and  Uncertificated,  31st  December,  1899. 
(Numbers  in  brackets  represent  licensed  teachers  included  in  other  numbers.) 


Education  Districts. 


3^ 


!■ 


^1 

I  8 


04 

I 


111 

2 


8^ 


3 


Pupil-teachers 

having  Certificates , 

not  included  in 

Column  headed 

"  Certificated 

Teachers.'' 


Auckland   

Taranaki    

Wan^ni 

Welluiffton 

Hawke  B  Bav  ... 
BiarlboTough  ... 
Ndflon 

yyl'Pjf       ...      ...      ... 

Westland    

North  Canterbury 
South  Canterbury 

Otago 

Sonthland 


Total 
Total 
Total 
Total 
Total 
Total 
Total 
Total 
Total 


for  1899 
for  1898 
for  1897 
for  1896 
for  1895 
for  1894 
for  1893 
for  1892 
for  1891 


•  «  • 

522 

•  •  • 

2 

13[1] 

3[1] 

10[2] 

•  «  • 

76 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1 

1 

3 

•  •  • 

153 

•  •  • 

1 

7 

5 

5 

•  •  • 

211 

•  •  • 

2 

9[1] 

1 

22 

•  •  • 

108 

1 

•  •  • 

2 

4[2] 

12[2] 

•  •  • 

36 

1 

•  •  • 

3 

1 

33* 

•  •  ■ 

109t 

1 

7[1] 

9[1] 

29* 

•  •  • 

38 

•  •  • 

2[1] 

1 

4 

•  •  • 

29 

•  *  • 

1 

2 

15 

•  •  • 

378 

•  •  • 

12[11 

■  •  • 

2 

•  *  • 

109 

•  •  • 

3[l] 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

400 

4 

1 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

176 
2.345 

2 

5 

3 

1 

3 

•  •  • 

15 

64[6] 

28[4] 

138[4] 

•  •  • 

2^325 

3 

28 

5.5[3 

42[6j 

145[4] 

•  «  • 

2,244 

2 

20 

92L5 

45[61 

146r3] 

•  •• 

2,179 

1 

17 

96[15] 

42[5] 

134(5] 

•  •  • 

2,084 

5 

24 

90[14] 

36(4] 

127[6] 

•  •  • 

1,984 

5 

24 

85 

42 

120 

•  •  t 

1,914 

4 

22 

88 

48 

125 

•  •  • 

1,826 

6 

19 

94 

54 

131 

•  •  « 

1,763 

7 

17 

107 

[    58 

132 

550 

81 

J71 

246 

127 

74 

155 

46 

47 

392 

112 

405 

188 


2,592 
2,598 
2,C49 
2.469 
2,366 
2,260 
2,201 
2,130 
2,974 


4131, 


In  Marlborongh  and  Nelson  are  many  small  household  schools, 
t  Includes  one  general  kindergarten  instructor. 


74 

•  •  • 

17 

34 

9 

2 

6 


4 
3 


150 
175 
HI 
106 


3  f2 
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APPENDIX  H. 


Statjbment  of  Expenditure  and  Recoveries  in  rebfect  of  all 
Services  under  the  Control  or  Supervision  of  the  Minister 
OF  Education  during  the  Year  ending  31st  March,  1900. 


Head  Office. 

Secretary  and  Inspector-General 
Clerks  and  Ckiical  Assistance  - 
Travelling  Expenses  - 
Telei>hone  Subscriptions    - 
Contingencies     -       -       -       - 


Public  Schools. 

Qrants  to  Education  Boards  : 

£       s.   d. 
Capitation  Allowance  -  413,684    1    3 
Less  Revenue  from  re- 
serves      r        -        -     40,354  13  10 


Capitation  Allowance,  at  1<.  60?.  for 

Scholarsbips. 
Subsidies  for  In8^)ection     - 
IVaininff  of  Teachers  - 
Grants  for  School  Buildings 
Grants  for  rebuilding  Schools  destroyed 

by  fire. 

Miscellaneous  Expenditure : — 
Schools  at  Chatham  Islands 
Teachers*  and  Civil  Service   Exami- 
nations. 
Railway  Fares  of  School  Children 
Drill  (model  rifles)      -        -        -        -: 
Preparation  of  Pupil-teacher  Exanii-' 

nation  Papers. 
Grant   to  ^Educational    Institute   for 

Travelling  Expenses. 
Educational     (conference    (allowance 
towards     travelling     expenses     of 
delegates). 
Contingencies     -       -       -       -       - 


Less  Recoveries  (Examination  Fees) 


Carried  forward 


£     <.  d. 

600    0  0 

2,465    7  9 

175    4  3 

37  11  8 

33  19  5 


373,329 

8,090 


7 
0 


5 
5 


4,000  0.  0 

6^  0    0 

61,010  0    0 

3,140  4    6 


403  14  8 

811     5  10 

3,308    0  0 

400  13  7 

r  10  0 

70    U  0 

68  10  5 


12  11 


7 ; 


455,251  18     5 
1,014    0    0 


£«.(/. 


3,312    3    1 


454,237' 18    5 


457,550    T    6 
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Brought  forward  - 
Native  Schools. 


Salary  of  Inspector 

Salanes  and  Allowances  of  Teachers  ^  - 
Higher  Education  and  Apprenticeship 
Books,  School  Requisites,  Sewing  Material, 

Travelling  (including  removals  of  Teachers) 

Buildings 

Repairs  of  Small  Works     -       -        -       - 
Visits  of  Public  School  Inspectors  (subsidy 

to  Auckland  Education  Board). 
Technical  Instruction  :  Material  for  Work- 
shops, kc 
General  Contingencies       -       -       .       - 


Less  Recoveries    -       -       - 

Industrial  Schools. 

Auckland.  Net  Expenditure  (t.e.,  after  de- 
duction of  Recoveries). 
Bumham        „ 
Caversham      ., 
Greneral  Contingencies : 

£  8.  d. 
Salary  of  Visiting  Officer  -  156  0  0 
TravelHng  Expenses,  drc,    260    0    8 

of  Visiting  Officer. 
Sundries  -       -       - 


42    3  11 


99 


Private  Schools : — 

St.  Marsr's,  Auckland.  Net  Expenditure 
(i.e.,  after  deduction  of  Recoveries). 

St  Joseph's.  Wellington     „ 

St.  Marys,  Nelson  „ 

St  Vincent  de  Paulk  Dunedin  - 
Inmates  Maintained  at  other  Institutions  - 

Institution  forDeaf  Mutes.  Net  Expenditure 

(/.«.,  after  deduction  of  Recovenes). 
Institution  for  Blind 


J9 


» 


Technical  Instbuction. 

Examinations  :— 

Science  and  Art  Department^  South 
Kensington. 

CitjT  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  • 
Grants  m  aid  of  Technical  Classes     - 
Examples  of  Drawings  and  Works    - 
Fares  of  Students  ana  Iiistructon     • 
Report  on  Technical  Education  - 
Sundries    - 


Carried  forward 


£     <.   d 


450    0  0 

13,390  10  1 

1,745    6  5 

553    9  5 

466  11  I 

4,157    4  8 

637    0  10 

150    0  0 

28  10  0 

120  18  11 


21,699  11     5 
73  13    3 


945     4    0 

4,844  18  11 
3,839  13    4 


458    4    7 

1,171  15  10 

342  10    4 

1,486    3    5 

12  18  11 

410    8    3 


£        8.  d, 
457,550    1     6 


62    1  II 

24  16  4 
1,909  12    7 

35  17  0 
206  9  4 
210    0    0 

11     1   11 


21,625  18    2 


13,511  17     7 
6,084  16  11 

311  10    2 


2,459  19    1 


501,544    3    5 
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£ 

8. 

d. 

£     &   (i 

Brought  forward  - 

• 

601,644    3    6 

Miscellaneous. 

Subsidies  to  Public  Libraries     - 

. 

3,000 

8 

0 

Grey  High  School  (grant  in  aid) 

- 

200 

0 

0 

Grey  Education  Board  (cost  on  deeds) 
Marlborough  School  Commissioners  (gi 
for  Secondary  Education  in  lieu  of 

- 

76 

0 

0 

*ant 

400 

0 

0 

en- 

dowments). 

Marlborough  High  School  (grant  in 

aid 

1,000 

0 

0 

of  buildinff). 
Bainham  Librarv  (subsidy  towards  cost  of 
restoration  of  building  destroyed  by  fire). 

100 

0 

0 

' 

Auckland  University   College   (grant 
aid  of  additional  class-room).  ' 

m 

1,000 

0 

0 

* 

Victoria  College  (grant  for  buildings 

and 

3,000 

0 

0 

laboratory). 

Nelson   Education    Board    (subsidy 

for 

600 

0 

0 

purchase  of  school-site). 
Westland  Education  Board  (grant  in 

aid 

200 

0 

0 

of  Hokitika  and  Kumara  District  High 

Schools). 

9,476 

8 

0 

Less  Recovery 

• 

8  13 

7 

9,466  14    5 

Statutory  Grants. 

- 

University  of  New  Zealand 

. 

3,000 

0 

0 

Auckland  University  College     - 

« 

4,000 

0 

0 

Victoria  College 

Marlborough  High  School  - 

- 

4,000 

0 

0 

- 

400 

0 

0 

11  Ati^     0     0 

- 

— 

llj'sVl^       V      V 

Total 

622,410  17  10 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTES. 


(i.)  Tho  following  is  an  extract  from  "Papers  relating  to 
University  Education  of  Roman  Catholics  in  certain  Colonies/* 
(ColoniarOffice  Return,  1900,  Ccl  115.) 

"  The  Charter  of  the  New  Zealand  University  states  that  its 
benefits  are  for "  all  clas.sas  and  denominations  of  Our  faithful 
subjects  without  any  distinctions  whatever."  Accordingly  the 
University  of  New  Zealand  itself,  and  the  four  University 
Colleges  to  one  of  which  a  student  must  join  himself  in  order  to 
graduate,  are  quite  undenominational  in  the  constitution  of  their 
governing  bodies,  and  all  their  privileges  are  open  to  any  subject 
of  Her  Majesty." 

(ii.)  Regulatioxs  axd  Particulars  of  Ixm^sxRiAL  Schooi^s. 

(Based  on  a  Betmm  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  dated 

Aiujust  8th,  1899.) 

[Order  of  the  HovMe  of  RepresevtathoR  of  Hfh  A^tfj^isf,  1899. 
Ordered,  **That  there  be  laid  before  this  House  a  return 
showing  the  number  of  children  in  the  industrial  schools  on  the 
31st  March,  1899,  the  return  to  specify  separately  :—(l)  The 
total  number  in  the  schools ;  (2)  the  numoer  committed  as 
destitute  under  section  16,  sub-section  (I)  of  "The  Industrial 
Schools  Act,  1882  " ;  (3)  the  number  committed  for  other  reasons 
than  destitution,  showing  whether  criminal  or  not,  and  showing 
also  the  number  sentenced  to  imprisonment  but  sent  to  an 
industrial  school  inst^d  of  serving  the  term  of  imprisonment."] 

The  sections  of  "  The  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1882."  as 
amended  by  "The  Industrial  Schools  Act  Amendment  Act,  1895," 
relating  to  the  admission  of  children,  are  as  follows : — 

16.  Any  constable  finding  a  child  answering  to  one  or  other  of 
the  descriptions  following,  may  immediately,  without  any 
warrant,  taice  such  child  before  the  nearest  available  Resident 
Magistrate,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  this  Act : — 

(1)  Any  child  having  no  means  of  subsistence,  or  whose, 
.v     parent  is  in  indigent  circumstances,  and  unable  to  support 
such  child ;  . 
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(2)  Any  child  found  begging  or  receiving  alms,  or  being 
in  an)r  street  or  public  place  for  the  purpose  of  begging  or 
receiving  alms ; 

(3)  Any  child  found  wandering  about  or  frequenting  any 
street,  thoroughfieire,  hotel,  or  place  of  pubhc  resort,  or 
sleeping  in  the  open  air,  or  not  having  any  home  or  settled 
place  of  abode,  or  any  visible  means  of  subsistence ; 

(4)  Any  child  residing  in  any  brothel  or  associating  or 
dwelling  with  any  person  known  or  reputed  to  be  a 
prostitute  or  habitual  anmkard,  or  with  any  person  convicted 
of  vagrancy  under  any  Act  or  Ordinance  now  or  hereafter  to 
be  in  force. 

17.  Any  parent  having  a  child  whom  he  is  unable  to  control, 
and  wishing  him  to  be  sent  to  a  school,  may,  without  any 
warrant,  take  such  child  before  the  nearest  available  Magistrate, 
and  if  he  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  Resident  Magistrate 
tliat  ho  is  unable  to  control  such  child,  and  give  security  to  the 
satisfaction  of  such  Resident  Magistmte  for  the  payment  of  the 
maintenance  of  such  child,  the  Resident  Magistmte  may  make 
an  order  such  as  is  mentioned  in  the  next  section  hereof. 

19.  The  Judge  before  whom,  or  the  Resident  Magistrate  by 
whom,  the  child  shall  be  convicted  of  an  offence  punishable  by 
imprisonment,  or  before  whom  a  child  shall  be  accused  of  any 
offence  punishable  by  imprisonment,  or  by  some  less  punish- 
ment, which  child  so  accused  ou^ht,  nevertheless,  in  the  opinion 
of  such  Judge  or  Resident  Magistrate,  regard  being  had  to  his 
age  or  circumstances,  to  be  sent  to  a  school,  ma^*,  in  addition  to 
the  sentence  which  may  be  passed  as  a  punishment  for  the 
offence  of  which  such  child  is  convicted,  order  such  child  to  be 
sent,  at  the  expiration  of  such  sentence,  to  any  school,  or,  in  lieu 
of  passing  such  sentence,  or  in  the  case  of  a  child  so  accused  as 
aforesaid,  whether  such  child  be  convicted  or  not,  may  order 
such  child  to  be  sent  to  any  such  school 

20.  When  any  child  has  been  convicted  by  two  or  more 
Justices  of  any  offence  punishable  by  imprisonment,  such  order, 
as  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section,  may  be  made  at  any 
time  subsequently  to  such  conviction  by  any  Resident  Magistrate 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  convicting  Justices,  or  upon 
the  application  of  any  other  respectable  person, 

24.  Any  child  may  be  admitted  as  an  inmate  of  any  school 
upon  such  terms  as  to  cost  of  maintenance  and  education  thereof, 
and  otherwise  howsoever,  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the 
parents  of  such  child,  and  the  manager  of  such  school,  or  between 
any  such  manager  and  any  person  authorised  by  the  Governor 
or  any  local  body  to  act  as  a  relieving  officer  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act 
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25.  The  Governor  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  order  that  any  person 
under  the  age  of  eighteen  who  has  been  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment shall,  either  in  lieu  of  or  after  serving  his  term  of 
imprisonment  or  any  part  thereof,  become  an  inmate  within  the 
meaning  of  this  Act. 

Such  order  shall  specif  the  particular  school  of  which 
such  person  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  inmate. 
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(iii.)  Summary  of  Mr.  Riley's  Report  on  Manual  and 

Technical  Instruction  (1898). 

The  following  has  been  abstracted  from  a  report  on  Manual 
AND  Technical  Instri^ction  prepared  bv  Mr.  Arthur  D.  Riley  * 
Director  of  Technical  Instruction  to  the  Education  Board  of  the 
Wellington  District,  and  containing   certain  notes    and  sug- 

festions  made  by  him.  The  report  was  presented  to  both 
[ouses  of  the  General  Assembly  by  Command  of  His  Excellency 
the  Governor  in  1898,  and  contains  an  extended  and  valuable 
survey  over  recent  educational  developments,  especially  in  their 
bearings  on  technology,  mainly  in  England  and  Scotland,  with 
references  to  continental  education. 

(i.)  In  his  introduction  the  writer  explains  that  his  notes  an<l 
recommendations  are  based  upon  many  years  of  experience  and 
a  recent  visit  to  some  of  the  more  important  educational  centres 
of  England  and  Scotland.  After  expres.sing  his  admiration  of 
the  "  activity  in  the  cause  of  technical  education,  from  the  sim- 
plest elements  in  the  primarj-  schools  to  the  highest  stages  of 
university  traininj^/'  which  he  found  in  England,  the  writer 
records  His  conclusion  that,  "  if  New  Zealand  desires  to  maintain 
her  position  among  British  colonies,  this  question  of  technical 
education  will  need  serious  attention,  and  must  be  placed  upon 
much  broader  lines  than  are  at  present  contemplatea." 

"In  New  Zealand  we  are  fortunate  in  having  technical 
education  under  the  control  of  the  Education  Department,  which 
undoubtedly  tends  to  strengthen  the  position,  for  upon  the 
developttient  of  our  primarj-  school  system  the  success  or  failure 
of  technical  work  greatly  depends."  ....**  In  this  sense  I 
am  anxious  to  see  the  New  Zealand  educational  course  made 

E regressive  from  the  primary  to  the  secondar}'  and  technical,  and 
•om  thence  to  the  University." 

The  report  then  enters  more  into  detail,  and  is  divided 
under  seven  heads:  Primary  Instruction,  Intermediate  or 
Secondary  Instruction,  Schools  of  Art  and  Art  Crafts,  Science 
and  Technology,  Agriculture  and  Mining,  Commercial  Educa- 
tion, and  "  General,"  including  examinations,  the  training  of 
teachers,  appliances,  &c.,  and  administration. 

(ii.)  Kindergarten, — "  Everything  that  can  be  devised  in  the 
way  of  technical  instruction  wdl  fail  if  our  primary  and  secondary 
schools  are  not  efficient.  Everything,  therefore,  that  tends  to 
promote  the  intelligence  of  children  from  the  earliest  age  is  of 
importance.  In  this  sense  I  would  urge  the  adoption  of  kinder- 
garten schools  in  every  district  throughout  New  Zealand,  for 

*  Mr.  Riley  is  a  National  Scholar  and  gold  medallist  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  of  London.  The  summary  of  the  reports  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  R.  Balfour, 
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to  my  mind  the  methods  of  Kindergarten  work  are  of  the  ttuest 
educational  value.  With  its  day-modelling,  paper*folding,  mat- 
working,  stick-building,  &c.,  the  child  s  life  is  made  interesting 
and  instructive.  Manual  instruction  is  in  fact  commencea-, 
for  notions  of  work,  order,  and  neatness  are  at  pnce  instilled 
into  them." 

• 
The  writer-  then  speaks  of  th,e  present  condition  of  Kinder- 
garten work  in  England :  "  Gfreat  changes  in  methods  and 
ideas  of  instruction  have  taken  place  within  recent  years. 
Kindergarten  methods  are  widely  adopted  in  the  standard 
instruction,  and  in  many  districts  are  compulsory.  Manual 
instnictjon  in  wood  and  iron,  and  domestic  instruction,  is  now 

f'ven  in  every  county  in  England.  In  no  single  instance  hav^ 
found  the  primary  school  teachers  speak  adversely  of  Jthe  new 
order  of  instruction,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  highast  and 
wannest  praise,  has  been  given." 

"  Our  New  Zealand  system  of  primary  instruction  may,  I  am 
sure,  foligw  with  advantage  the  changes  made  in  Englana.  Our 
children  undoubtefUy  learn  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  but  this  is 
not  all  that  is  required  in  a  colony  such  as  New  Zealand,  where 
fully  90  per  cent,  of  our  school  <?hildren  must  enter  agricultural 
or  industrial  pursuits." 

"  Thfere  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  child's  school-life  gives  a  bias 
to  his  future  career.  Why,  then,  should  instruction  not  be 
given'in  those  subjects  whicn  will  aid  more  directly  to  fit  a  boy 
for  his  after-life  ?  Children  should  be  taught  how  to  work  and 
to  love  work — that  is,  if  education  means  fitting  a  man  for  his 
future." 

"  Between  Kindergarten  work  and  the  work  of  the  standards 
there  is  at  present  an  unfortunate  gap.  Why  should  the 
occupations  arid  methods  of  the  Kindergarten  (the  truest  system 
of  eoucation)  be  completely  dropped  whore  they  are  likeljr  to  bfe 
most  beneficial  ?  I  strongly  urge  the  advisabihty  of  cohtihuinff 
such  exercises  as  clay-modelling,  paper-cutting  and  folding  and 
use  of  coloured  papers,  bricklaymg,  wire-work,  cardboard- work, 
brush-work,  &c.,  in  the  standards*  ....  I  suggest'  therefore 
as  a  means  of  bridging  the  gap  between  Kindergarten  and 
standard  work,  that  the  following  exercises  be  introduced  as  a 
part  of  the  ordinary^  course  of  thef  standards:  (1)  Modelling  in  clay ; 
(2)  cutting-out  in  paper  and  folding ;  (3)  bricklaying ;  (4)  wire- 
work;  (5)  modelling  in  cartridge  paper  or  cardboard ;  (6)  brush- 
Work,  from  a  sketch  or  from  tne  object.  The  materials  for  all 
such  exercises  should  be  provided  by  the  Education  Board  of 
the  district,  or  by  the  Education  Department  through  the 
Board.  ...  There  is  no  desire  upon  my  part  to  increase  the 
burden  of  teachers  with  regard  to  the  number  of  subjects 
taught;  as  I  have  already  stated,  a  change  in  the  syllabus  is 
necessary  if  time  is  to  be  devoted  to  hand-and-eye-traininff 
ej^ercises.  Nor  do  I  suggest  that  all  the  exercises  named  should 
te  introdijuced ;  freedom  of  choice  and  the  gradual  introduction 

413U  3  U 
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of  this  Work  is  all  that  I  ask In  the  introduction  of 

this  work  in  our  New  Zealand  schools  the  question  of  the  time 
available  is  one  of  importance.  I  suggest  that  one  hour  per 
week  be  given  in  Standards  I.  to  IV.  for  varied  occupations,  and 
two  hours  an4  a  half  per  week  in  Standards  V.  and  VI.  for  manual 
or  domestic  instruction." 

The  report  then  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  English 
methods  of  Kindergarten  work  as  followed  in  the  standards. 
Mr.  Riley  concludes  that  "  the  high  opinions  held  by  English 
teachers  and  the  results  obtained  in  the  various  districts,  should 
be  sufficient  to  warrant  their  introduction  in  our  New  S^ealand 
standards.  The  exercises  are  in  every  sense  education ;  not  onlv 
will  they  relieve  the  present  monotony  of  exercises,  they  will 
impart  a  knowledge  of  form,  colour,  and  the  properties  of 
material,  and  at  tne  same  time  foster  a  certain  amount  of 
manual  dexterity,  which  may  be  made  a  steppmg-stone  to 
exercises  in  other  materials,  and,  lastly,  help  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  children  something  which  may  give  them  a  love  for 
occupations  outside  their  ordinary  school-life.*'  He  suggests  that, 
with  a  view  to  training  teachers  for  this  special  Kindergarten  work, 
**  Saturday  classes  should  be  establishea  by  the  various  technical 
schools  in  conjunction  >vith  drawing,  and  evening  classes  when  a 
sufficient  number  of  applicants  present  themselves,  the  instruc- 
tion being  provided  free  of  cost.  .  .  .  Departmental  assistance 
would  be  rendered  by  the  payment  of  capitation  upon  attendance 
of  teachers  at  the  various  classes  held  for  the  special  training  in 
these  subjects  in  accordance  with  the  Technical  Instruction  Act." 
He  further  suggests  the  "  payment  of  a  bonus  of  10«.  for  every 
certificate  of  competency  in  any  one  of  the  occupations  namra, 
the  maximum  sum  paid  to  any  one  teacher  to  be  £2." 

(iii.)  Drawing, — "If  the  public-school  system  is  to  be  made 
the  instrument  whereby  our  future  wortmen  are  trained  in 
technical  work,  then  drawing  must  be  thoroughly  taught.  The 
importance  of  drawing  as  an  industrial  subject  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. .  No  industry  can  wholly  dispense  with 
drawing,  for  in  almost  every  case  something  has  to  be  made; 
the  first  step  must  therefore  be  either  a  drawing  or  a  model — often 
both.  Drawing  must  be  accepted  as  a  language  common  to  all, 
and  equally  as  indispensable  as  writing.  As  a  basis  of  industrial 
education  it  is  now  recoenised  throughout  the  world.  ...  I 
would  again  recommend  the  Department  to  make  a  failure  in 
drawing  a  failure  in  the  general  examination,  and  that  each 
section  of  drawing  in  whicn  a  certain  percentage  of  martis  is 
obtained  should  entitle  such  candidate  to  a  special  certificate. 
This  would  enable  him  to  devote  his  energies  to  one  or  other  of  the 
remaining  sections,  instead  of.  as  required  at  present,  the  whole 
four  sections." 

"  Memory-drawing  and  cutting-out  exercises  combined  Avill  be 
found  invaluable,  as  also  wiU  dictation  work.  .  .  .  Application 
of  simple  exercises  to  borders  on  patterns  should  be  given,  say, 
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upon  brown  paper,  using  white  and  one  or  two  coloured 
chalks.  .  .  .  Further,  say  once  a  month,  ask  the  class  to 
draw  some  familiar  object,  it  matters  not  what.  .  .  .  Black- 
board practice  upon  a  large  scale  should  be  given  to  the  scholars 
when  the  board  is  not  in  use." 

The  writer  then  gives  a  suggested  scheme  of  work  of  this 
nature  adapted  to  each  standard.  In  regard  to  the  work  recom- 
mended for  Standards  II.  and  III.  he  observes,  "  I  recognise  the 
fact  that  not  less  than  two  hours  per  week  will  be  needed  for 
this  work,  but  my  hope  is  that  the  Education  Department  will 
see  the  way  to  a  re-arrangement  of  other  matter  to  enable  this 
(i.^.  dramng)  and  the  varied  occupation  exercises  to  be  done 
effectively.  The  result  of  my  inspection  of  the  various  schools 
in  England  has  shown  me  that  it  can  be  done,  not  only  without 
detriment  to,  but  with  increased  efficiency  to,  other  sections  of 
educational  work." 

The  writer  has  a  high  opinion  of  the  value  of  what  is  called 
shoulder-work  (i.e.  drawing  at  arm's  length,  whether  sitting  or 
standing),  and  suggests  that  it  should  be  connected  with  decora- 
tive art — "the  forms  produced  and  their  combinations  will 
naturally  suggest  decorative  and  natural  shapes,  and  it  should  be 
the  object  of  She  teacher  to  develop  this  association  of  ideas.** 

Brush-work  is  then  described.  Its  aims  are  said  to  be  the 
cultivation  of  a  sense  of  colour  and  form,  particularly  in  relation 
to  "  patterns  and  repeats,"  in  which  "  the  natural  forms  of  plants 
and  animals  may  be  broadly  treated  as  motives  of  ornament  and 
employed  to  fill  given  spaces." 

Certain  suggestions  are  then  made  in  regard  to  drawing  as  a 
whole: — "It  would  be  possible  that  scholars  in  New  Zealand 
showing  special  aptitude  in  this  direction  should  be  permitted  to 
attend  the  local  art  schools  where  such  are  in  existence,  and  that 
the  Education  Department  should  recognise  such  attendances  as 
school  attendances  under  the  Education  Act.  I  find  every  pos- 
sible facility  is  now  given  in  England  to  encourage  special  ability 
in  any  particular  direction,  and  would  recommend  similar 
privileges  in  this  colony."  The  writer  suggests  the  adaptation 
to  New  Zealand  conditions  of  the  device  of  the  circulating  loan 
collections  of  pictures  begim  by  the  Manchester  Art  Museum.  The 
first-grade  dra^nng  examination  established  by  the  Wellington 
Education  Board  is  recommended  for  adoptioii  throughout  the 
colony,  with  the  proviso  that  the  practice  of  the  teachers  should 
be  to  present  at  the  examination  only  those  who  are  reasonably 
fitted  to  obtain  a  pass,  that  is  to  say,  not  the  whole  standard. 
The  subjects  for  examination  are  freefiand,  plane  geometry,  scale 
and  model  drawing.  "  Should  each  educational  district  even  • 
tually  appoint  a  superintendent  of  drawing,  the  examinations 
might  tnen  be  personally  held  by  the  superintendents  upon 
papers  set  and  provided  by  the  Education  Department." 

Mr.  Riley  next  suggests  that  seventy  «rAo/ff/W//y).v  in  each  of 
the  larger  districts,  and  a  correspondingly  smaller  number  in  the 
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1^80^ rdistndfi,  should  be  established,  •fifty  to.  be  availftble  for  oM 
jjrear  at  the  iTefehnicfli  pr  Art  School  of  the  district,  for  oneiifitiflr- 
noon's  instruction,  the  monetary  value  to  be  X0«.;  theexAuuna- 
jbioti  to  be  confined '  to  scholars  holding  the  ivM  fifst-grade 
drawing  certificate.  .  .  .  "Scholars  who  hold  the  fifty: fiist 
year's  scholarships  should  be  entitled  to  compete  for  twenty  of  a 
second  year  of  the  vahie  of  a  £1,  with  mstniction  in  more 
advanced  stages  of  industrial  drawing.  Successful  scholars  leav- 
ing* the  primary  schools  to  be  entitled  to  attend  evening  classes 
in*  those  stibjeets  during  the  period  of  their  scholarship.*' 

The  remainder  of  the  writer\s  suggestions  are  given  verbiftim  : 
—"Tt'diving  of  TerichfrK— Attention  imust  of  necessity  be  given 
to  this  liiost  important  matter  if  we  wish  technical  education  to 
be  successful,  for  it  is  by  means  of  our  primary  school  teachers 
that  the  true  basis  of  the  work  must  be  reached.  Failure  in 
this  matter  means'failure  generally.  Every  eftbrt  should  th^re- 
iprp  be  made  to  ensure  efficient  instruction  to  our  teachers. 

,  "  Classes  in  all  sections  of  draAving  should  be  absolutely  free 
to  teachers  on  Saturday  morning ;  nor  would  I  advise  any  limit 
to  instruction  ii;,more  advanc'cd  art  subjects,  for  all  such  instruc- 
tion is  a  gaiii  to  education. 

"  Exaniinatipjis  and  certificates  should  be  available  in  all 
sectioAs  of  work.  1  would  urge  further  enoouragement  in  the 
shape,  pf  a  bonus  of  £2  to  all  teachers  obtaining  a  fiiU  certificate 
cousi^tiijg .  of  j)ractical  plane  and  solid  geometry,  model-dra^wing, 
freeliajicl  dra^wg,  element-ary  light  and  sbane,  ^nd  meraqiyr 
drawing.  >  , 

*' SuperinieiHlfitts  of  Ihyarintj.— In  the  lai^er  centres  where 
technical  arid  art  schools  are  established  I  would  urge  that  the 
art  master  be  made  responsible  for  drawing  in  primary  sciiools: 
his  duty  being  to  supervise  the  instruction  of  all  teachers  classes, 
visit  or  ciiuse  to  be  visited  the  primary  schools,  aid  •and,apd\'i^ 
teachers  in  the  nature  and  method  of  the  instniction  pvon, 
undertiike  the  examinations  in  drawing,  and  supervise  all  matters 
pertaining  to  this  particular  work.  In  the  smaller  disjLricts, 
where  the  advantage's  arc  not  so  great,  I  wpiild  doubly  urge  such 
an  appointment. 

"  Depart  me  itUil  AtiHlKUmce. — Capitation  is  ^id  upon  all 
teachers'  classes  in  accordance  with  the  Technical  lustniction 
Act.  I  furth^  recommend  a  grimt  of  5>*.  ior  each  &fst-j*ear 
drawing  scholarship,  a  grant  pf  lOw.  for  e^ch  second-year  drawing 
scjbfplarship, .  a  bonus  of  £2  for  each  full  leacher!s  dniwinj^^ 
certificate,  and  a  grant  of  £50  per  aiuiuni  towards  the  salary  of 
the  drawing  superintendent  appointed  by  each  district." 

(iv.)  The  report  then  passed  on  to  Ehmeiifary  SH^nre  and 
gives  in  fuU  the  Code  Instructions  in  this  subjwt  issued  by  the 
English  Education  J>epanment  (1898),  together  with' a  sylmbiis 
for  Instruction  in  Elementary  Science  (the  "  heuristic  "  schehie) 
issued  by  the  School  Board  for  London,  and  syitebus  of  tlf4 
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Birmingham  School  Board.  Briefly,  Mr.  Riley's  recommexKiatioiis 
Jlrei(l)  the  creation  of  "  higher-graide  centres  "  in  at  least'  one  .of 
the  larger  schools  in  each  city,  and  at  the  larger  (x)imtry  centres 
<rft?he 'colony;  (2)  the  appointment  of  science  teachers  for  each 
district^  whose  first  duty  should  be  the  tminine  of  teachers  by 
Saturday  and  evening  classes,  and  who  siKiuld  m  mlditkui  vi^it 
the  schools  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  >and  advising  tl>^teaehers 
in  their  class-work ;  (3)  inducements.to  be  given  to  teadie^s^io 
obtain  the  necessary  instruction,  free  instruction  (if  possible)  at 
the  university . or  university  college  classes  for.advancadriyxj^k, 
Aodia  honus  of  £2  for  the  completion  of  certificaWs  in  .jgerUwa 
groups  of  science  instruction ;  (4)  (wer. and  above  xb^.-r^apitotion 
u^n  all  teachers'  classes  under  the  Technical  imtructiott^Afit) 
a.  bonus  of  £2  upon  the  completioa  by  seholans.of  CQrtifeKato:  in 
groups  of  science  subjects,  a,  g^mnt  of  £50  per  anmnttitftwwds 
ibe  .salary  of  jtpecial  science  teachers  appointed  by  Edui^tion 
Boards,  and  agrant  of  one-half  the  cost  offittingsiuidappliatooes 
for  special  centres  of  science  instniction  for  sqholms  of  primar}' 
flchooK  '         ti 

i  .  •  r 
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(v.)  The  next  subject  dealt  with  is  Mantud  hudruetiim.^T^ 
"'What  other  countries  tind  a  necessity  will  naturallv  force  iteelf 
lipou  ua  sooner  or  later.  ...  It  is  utterly  impossi&le  to  expect 
si^oeess  by  teaching  manu<ii  instruction  after  school  hours  i^dt 
mtist^>i>e.a  part  of  the  ordinary  school  course,  and  taugkb  withhi 
school:* hoarsiEveiT  nation,  which  has  undertaken  a  isysl;elii  of 
manual  instiotction  has  proved  this  an  absolute  necesi^ty; 
I  therefore  earnestly  hope  tliat  the  syllabus  of  the  Nbw  ZeaJkjid 
Education  Departmeait  will  be  so  revised  as.lo  enable  scbodls 
desirous  of  commencing  this  important  work  to  do  so."  . 
'  After  an  account  of  the  general  aims  of  manual  instruction 
(^it  must  be  a  training  which  places  intellectual  aiKl  moml  rewdts 
Dofofe  nUM'hanical  skill")  the  following  suggestions' arc^rpiit 
forth:— (I)  That  centres  for  manual  work,  sAoulcL  bo  created 
wherever  {K)ssiblc  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  necessary  instruct 
tion  daily,  two  hours',  instruction  (including  the.  drawing 
exercise)  to  be  given  to  each  class;  (2)  class  teachers  shotdd 
accompany  the  scholars,  ami  generally  a^ist  in  carrying  <m  thu 
.work;  (3)  tests  shoiiid  frequently  be  made  fn  the  pow^^r.  of 
using  tools,  and  interpreting  a  drawing,  or  makine  one ;  (4)  the 
exercises  should  be  capable  of  completion  wilEia  the  time 
allowed  (it  is  further  suggested  that  the  ^Is  ^ould  diuio^ 
these  hours  be  in  attendance  at  a  domestic-economy  centre); 
(5)-  in  organising  teachers  should  be  apnoi&tM  in  each 
district,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  conduct  tne  classes  formed 
far  the  present,  and  to-  imdertake  the  training  of  the  r^iilar 
sofaool  teachers^;  (G)  classes  should  be  held,  free  to  all  tea<3iers, 
on  Saturdays  ^md  in  the  evenings,  every  induoetnent  should  be 
offisred  rthem  to  ..qualify  themselves  for  eomluctirig^  mannal 
classes,  /  and .  a  bonus  of  £2  should  be  paid  to  ali  teaohars 
ebtainingi.a.  certificate  in  accordance  with  th^  reqiurements  of 
tiifl:i2itY  and  fiuilds.of  London  Institute;  (7)  (over  and  above 
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the  capitation  upon  class  attendances)  a  bonus  of  £2  to  each 
certificated  teacher,  a  grant  of  £50  per  annum  towards  the  salary 
of  each  organising  instructor,  a  grant  of  10«.  to  each  holder 
of  a  manual  instruction  scholarship,  a  grant  of  one-half  the  cost 
of  furniture  and  appliances  in  fitting  up  the  workshops,  and 
a  grant  of  one-half  the  cost  of  erection  of  special  worksnops  as 
centres  oi  instruction,  subject  to  the  Department's  approval  of 
the  plans  and  specifications. 

(vi.)  A  section  on  the  subject  of  Damestic  Economy  then 
follows.  "Manual  instruction  is  to  the  boys  what  domestic 
economy  is  to  the  girls,  a  necessary  part  of  daily  life  instruction. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  the  age  in  which  such  instruction  should 
commence.  I  am  of  opinion  that,  until  the  work  is  organised, 
a  medium  course  is  aavisable,  and  that  rirls  of  Standards  V. 
'^.nd  VI.  should  receive  instruction  in  me  domestic  sciences, 
whilst  the  boys  of  the  same  standards  would  be  engaged  in 
manual  exercises.  A  writer  to  Education  thus  defines  the 
sections  of  instruction :  *  (1)  Laundry- work  taught  practically  and 
thoroughly ;  (2)  cookery :  all  kinds  of  plain  cookery,  Avith  simple 
lessons  on  the  choice,  and  food-value,  and  money-value,  of 
articles  used ;  (3)  housewifery  :  simple  definite  rules  for  general 
housework  and  cleaning,  the  pupils  being  guided  to  think  out 
for  themselves  proper  methods  of  spendmg,  using,  and  saving ; 
(4)  simple  lessons  in  health,  care  of  infants  and  children,  and 
sanitation ;  (5)  dress-cutting  from  any  size  measurement,  with 
suflScient  practice;  (6)  simple  dressmaking  and  fitting;  (7) 
undergarment  pattern  cutting  ftx)m  any  size  measurement ; 
(8)  plain  needlework ;  (9)  mendmg.*  .  .  .  The  above  would  be  an 
excellent  course  of  work ;  the  question  is  how  much  can  be 
done  in  connection  with  our  primary  school  system.  .  .  .  We 
already  have  sewing  in  our  schools.  Girls  unfortunately  are 
often  taught  to  sew,  but  not  to  cut  out,  or  make  use  of  material 
CO  the  best  advantage.  .  .  .  The  lessons  in  sewing  might  be 
made  considerably  more  practical." 

The  following  are  the  suggestions  made  in  the  report  in  this 
connection:  (1)  For  country  schools  the  teachers  should  be 
trained  in  the  Saturday  classes,  and  a  peripatetic  teacher  should 
be  appointed  to  visit  and  assist  such  classes  as  are  in  operation ; 
the  larger  towns  would  find  Uttle  diflSculty  in  this  matter;  (2) 
the  Education  Department  should  provide  half  the  cost  of 
buildings  erected  for  this  special  instruction  of  primary  scholars, 
as  well  as  half  the  cost  of  fittings  and  appliances ;  the  Depart- 
ment should  approve  the  plans  and  specincations  of  all  builcungs 
towards  which  funds  were  contributed;  (3)  a  limited  number, 
perhaps  fifty,  scholarships  in  each  district  should  be  offered  to 
candiaates  from  primary  schools ;  these  scholarships  to  involve 
free  education  in  all  branches  of  domestic  economy,  extending 
over  a  period  of  half  a  year,  and,  in  place  of  a  moijey  pBtyment,  two 
meals  a  day;  no  candidate  whose  parents  are  in  receipt  of  £100 
a  year  are  ehgible  for  a  scholarship;  the  scholax^pa  to  be 
tenable  at  the  central  technical  schools  in  cookery,  aomdstio 
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economy,  and  dressmaking ;  the  scholarship  examinations  to  be 
held  for  the  colony  by  the  Education  Department. 

The  extracts  already  given  will,  it  is  hoped,  convey  some  idea 
of  the  suggestions  which  the  writer  makes  in  his  report  for  the 
enlargement  of  technical  instruction  in  the  primary  schools  of 
New  Zealand.  They  are  based  upon  his  study  of  corresponding 
methods  observed  in  England,  and  incidentally  give  a  description 
of  what  has  hitherto  been  done  in  New  Zealand. 

(viL)  Leaving  primary  schools,  the  writer  passes  to  "inter- 
mediate instruction,"  including  under  this  head  Evening 
Continuation  Schools,  Higher-grade  Day  Sclwols,  Fann  Schools, 
and  Secondary  Schools,  As  schools  of  a  type  and  function 
corresponding  to  Continuation  Schools  or  Higher-grade  Schools 
at  present  exist  in  New  Zealand,  the  writer's  suggestions  in 
regard  to  technical  instruction  in  schools  of  this  type  are  omitted 
from  this  summary.  In  connection  with  "  Farm  or  Intermediate 
Agricultural  ScJiools,'*  he  writes : — "  The  Canterbury  Agricul- 
tural College  already  attends  to  the  higher  branches  of  instruc- 
tion— is,  in  fact,  our  Agricultural  University ;  but  to  the  bulk  of 
our  youths  such  a  course  as  is  there  riven  is  financially  beyond 
them.  An  intermediate  course  would,  I  venture  to  say,  be  of 
great  advantage.  The  results  obtained  by  the  farm-schools  of 
Preston,  Crewe,  Bedford,  and  Leeds  lead  me  to  suggest  the 
adoption  of  similar  schools  in  New  Zealand.  .  .  .  These 
schools  would,  if  established,  form  a  connecting  link  from  the 
primary  schools  to  the  Agricultural  College,  where  scholarships 
obtain^  at  the  farm-schools  might  be  tenable.  As  an  instance 
I  might  suggest  the  Wairarapa  as  one  suitable  district  in  the  North 
Island.  The  Town  Lands  Trust  of  Masterton  is  in  an  excellent 
position  to  carry  out  such  a  scheme.  Surely  it  would  be  possible 
to  obtain  from  the  large  landowners  of  the  district  a  sufficient 
area  of  land  either  as  a  loan  for  the  benefit  of  education  or  at  a 
nominal  rent." 

(viii.)  "  In  connection  with  the  Secondary  Schools"  says  Mr. 
Riley,  "  I  recognise  many  difficulties,  inasmuch  as  our  population 
is  small  and  tne  curriculum  is  necessarily  a  very  general  one.  I 
should,  however,  urge  that  wherever  drawing,  practical  science, 
manual  instruction  or  domestic  economy  (in  connection  with 
girls'  schools)  are  efficiently  taught,  a  capitation  grant  be  made 
to  such  schools,  such  grants,  however,  to  be  paid  only  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Education  Board  of  the  district 
in  which  such  school  is  situated.  Grants  so  paid  should  mainly 
be  used  for  the  equipment  of  science  laboratories,  art  rooms, 
manual  training,  or  domestic  economy  class-rooms.  Such 
assistance  would,  I  am  sure,  lead  to  the  encouragement  of  those 
subjects,  and  considerably  strengthen  the  cause  of  technical 
eduoition." 

(ix.)  The  thud  section  of  the  report  deals  with  Schools  of 
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AH  cmd  Crafts.    "The  art  schools  already  established  (in  the 
colony)  are  available  for  both  day  and  evening  classes,  and 
naturally  form  an  important  part  of  our  technical  system.     To 
be    uSeiul,  such    schools   must    work   hand-in-hana   with   the 
technical  classes — there  should  bo  no  distinction  or  separation 
one  from  the  other.     One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  scnools  of 
art  contend  against  is  the  student  s  want  of  elementary  know- 
ledge   as  a  basis    on    which    to    continue    his     studies.     An 
instructor's  time  is  often  spent  in  giving  instruction  in  such 
work  as  ought  to  have  been  done  in  our  primary  schools.     It  is 
therefore  essential  that  the  drawing  in  primary  schools  should 
be  under  the  control  of  or  directed  by  the  head  of  the  art  schools, 
who  should  have  the  training  of  all  primary  school  teachers 
carefully  attended  to,  and  should  by  personal  visits  advise  and 
assist  in  giving  class  instruction  in  the  schools.    There  can  be  no 
question  of  the  necessity  of  this  point,  for  it  is  the  foundation, 
and  without  it  success  cannot  possibly  be  generally  obtained.  .  . 
There  is  a  danger  in  connection  with  our  art  schools  that  there 
may  be  too  much  teaching,  particularly  in  the  case  of  promising 
students.     In  such  cases  what  is  really  wanted  is  not  so  much 
teaching  as  direction ;    .    .     .    particularly  is  this  so  in  such  a 
subject    as  design,   where  originality,   even  if  unfortunate  in 
composition  or  treatment,  should  oe  encoiu-aged."     Mr.  Riley 
refers  to  the  requirement  of  the  London  County  Coimcil  that  not 
less  than  one  handiorafb  shall  be  taught  in  connection  with  each 
school  of  art  receiving  aid  from  the  Technical  Education  Board, 
and  accordingly  he  suggests  that  double  the  ordinary  grant  should 
be  allowed  by  the  Education  Department  to  New  I^e^and  schools 
of  art  for  the  instruction  they  give  in  "  crafts."     He  urges  that 
very  liberal  assistance  should  be  rendered  to  all  art  schools  ami 
classes  in  the  matter  of  appliances,  and  particularly  in  Ulusirations 
of  industrial  arts  and  designs ;  every  possible  assistance  and  advic*o 
should  be  given  as  to  the  nature  and  selection  of  such  appliances, 
particularly  if  grants  are  made  in  aid  of  them.    He  believes  exami- 
nations to  be  necessary  for  the  sake  of  teachers  and  industrial 
workers,  but  would  abolish  them  for  ordinarv  students.     *'  I  am 
not  in  favour  ot  exanrination  as  a  girido  to  tlie  nature  of,  or  the 
value  of,  a  school's  work,  but  suggest  the  adoption  of  a  very 
thorough  inspection  of  work  in  progress  and  class-teaching  as  the 
best  means  of  judging  the  qualifications  of  any  school  or  class 
entitled  to  claim  capitation  from  the  Department."    He  concludes 
this  section  of  his  subject  with  the  following  recominendations : 
a.  ^cjiolour ships,  ii:c, :  (1)  Five  free  studentships,  available  lor  all 
evening  classes,  for  two  years,  tenable  at  the  central  schools,  and 
five  scholarships  available  for  all  evening  classes,  of  the  vahie  of 
j65  p^r  annmu  for  two  years ;  (2)  two  free  studentships  available 
for  all  day  classes  for  two  years;  two  scholarships  nvailabfc  ior 
all  day  classes   of  the  value  of  £10  per  annum  for  two  years : 

(3)  .thrive  scholarships  available  for  day  and  evening  classes,  of  the 
value  of  £50  per  annum,  open  to  the  whole  colony,  and  tenable 
at  any  art  school  approved  by  the  Department,  tor  two  years ; 

(4)  ond  travelling  scliolarship  of  th^  total  value-ol  £850  (qt^  two 
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yerirfe, 'to  enable  a  student  to  obtain  instruction  at  the  Best 
English  or  Continental  Schools ;  (5)  the  examinations  for  these 
scholarships  should  be  held  by  the  Education  Department  and 
should  be  open  to  all  New  Zealand  students  registered  in  schools 
of  art  or  art  classes,  b.  GranU :  (1)  Double  capitation  grant  for 
craft  classes;  (2)  grants  towards  the  alteration  of  buildings 
already  erected,  or  new  buildings,  to  the  extent  of  one-half  the 
cost ;  plans  to  be  submitted  to  the  Department  for  approval ; 
•(3)  grants  of  one-half  the  cost  of  appliances  ;  (4)  a  grant  of  £150 
per  annum  towards  the  appointment  of  directors  of  technical 
instruction,  whose  sole  duty  would  be  the  control  of  such  education 
throughout  a  district ;  (5)  grants  in  aid  of  scholarships  to  the 
extent  of  one-half  the  amount  involved  by  the  recommendations 
(1)  and  (2)  made  above,  and  of  the  whole  amount  involved  by 
riedommendations  (3)  and  (4)  above,  i.e.,  two  £50  two-year 
sch&Urships  for  day  and  evening  classes  and '  one  travelling 
scholarship. 

(x.)  In  r^ard  to  "  Science  and  Technology "  and  the 
important  fields  of  Mining  and  Agricultural  Instruction,  Mr. 
Riky's  recommendations  enter  into  special  detail.  From  the 
section  dealing  with  Agricultural  Instruction  the  following  passage 
may  be  quoted*: — 

"The  New  Zealand  syllabus  provides  that  Eletnentary  Agri- 
ctdture  may  be  taken  as  an  alternative  subject.  I  would 
suggest  that  for  use  in  the  country  schools  the  Agricultural 
Department  should  compile  a  manual  dealing  in  a  simple 
manner  with  the  chemistry  and  application  of  manures,  the 
tJheOry  and  practice  of  the  rotation  of  crops,  lessons  on  tree- 
plianting,  garaening,  fruit-growing,  the  main  features  and  qualities 
of  the  land  in  the  various  provincial  districts,  and  its  appropriate 
vifies,  with  a  short  account  of  the  various  breeds  of  sheep,  cattle, 
and  horses,  &c.,  their  value  and  suitability  for  difterent  districts. 
A  book  of  this  kind,  carefully  compiled  with  special  regai^' to 
New  Zealand  particulars  and  wants,  coupled  with  the  iltiwtr&t^ 
leaflete  of  the  Department  upon  fruit  pests,  &c.,  would  be  of 
the  greatest  value  and  service  to  our  country  teachers,  and 
scholars.  .  .  .  The  cultivation  of  small  garden  or  vegetable 
plots  in  the  school  grounds  would  give  encouragement  to 
scholars,  and  form  a  useful  occupation  in  country  centres." 


i. 


(xi.)  Section  VI.  of  the  report  deals  with  Ciynimercial 
Education  and  contains  a  descnption  of  the  work  done  in  the 
Manchester  Central  Commercial  Evening  School  and  in  <jertain 
French  Commercial  Schools  together  with  suggestions  drawii 
from  them.  For  his  application  to  the  conditions  of  New 
Zealand  of  certain  forms  of  commercial  education,  Mr.  Rilev 
takes  9S  his  text  a  distinction  once  made  by  Mr,  Sidney  Webb : 
"  First,  the  education  of  the  youth  before  he  enters  biiisiness4if<^ ; 
second,  the  provision  of  opportunities  of  evening  insfniction  for 
the  young  clerk ;  and  thim,  but  perhaps  most  importfl^nt  of  aU, 
there    fe   what    may  be  called  nigher  commercial- -educatioA 
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recmired  by  the  oflBcer  of  the  commercial  anny,  if  not  by  every 
ambitious  member  of  the  rank  and  file."  Mr.  Riley  proceeds  as 
follows:  "With  reference  to  the  first  section,  would  it  not  be 
possible  to  make  a  distinction  in  our  secondair  schools  of 
scholars  in  the  upper  forms,  say,  over  the  age  of  fourteen — the 
one  section  for  trades  or  a^culture,  and  the  other  for  commerce ; 
the  former  entering  more  mto  science,  mathematics,  manual  in- 
struction, and  drawing ;  the  latter  languages,  commercial  arith- 
metic, and  book-keeping  ?  With  reference  to  the  second  section, 
it  is  possible  to  form  a  moderately  complete  course  of  instruction 
in  connection  with  evening  continuation  schools  by  the  establish- 
ment of  special  classes  in  commercial  arithmetic;  commercial 
geography  and  history ;  languages — French,  German,  &a ;  book- 
keeping; shorthand;  typewriting;  commercial  correspondence; 
and  economics  of  commerce.  In  tne  four  principal  centres  of  New 
Zealand  there  should  be  sufficient  students  to  enable  such 
classes  to  be  formed.  In  connection  with  the  third  section,  that 
of  higher  commercial  education,  I  suggest  that  the  Victoria 
University  College  should  make  this  section  a  special  feature 
of  its  curriculum  by  courses  of  lectures  and  special  classes. 
The  lectures  might  embrace  such  subjects  as  the  life  and  duties 
of  the  citizen  ;  commercial  geography  and  history ;  commercial 
and  industrial  history ;  mercantue  law ;  insurance — life,  fire,  and 
marine ;  economics  of  commerce,  etc." 

In  concluding  this  section  of  his  subject  the  writer  makes  the 
following  suggestions: — (1)  An  effort  should  be  made  to  rive 
additional  training  in  languages,  mathematics,  and  shorthand  in 
our  secondary  schools ;  (2)  special  commercial  sections  should  be 
formed  in  connection  with  evening  continuation  classes  in  the 
larger  centres ;  (3)  the  Victoria  University  College  should  give 
a  special  course  of  work  in  the  higher  branches  of  commercial 
education ;  and  (4)  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  should  take  this 
question  into  serious  consideration,  and  assist  the  technical 
committees  in  the  formation  and  support  of  commercial  classes 
and  provide  scholarships  for  each  district. 

(xii.)  In  Section  VII.  ("General")  some  remarks  are  made 
upon  Examination  and  In8})ectum.  Speaking  of  the  "new 
system  of  inspection  adopted  by  the  [English]  Education 
iJepartment  in  lieu  of  examination,"  the  writer  says  the 
question  is  one  of  the  highast  importance  to  technical  education, 
"  for  by  means  of  the  change  to  freedom  of  classification  manual 
instruction,  domestic  economy,  and  an  extension  of  thS  Kinder- 
garten methods  to  the  standards  have  become  possible."  .... 
"  The  teachers  themselves  inform  me  the  system  has  proved  itself 
immeasurably  superior  to  the  old  one.  Such  being  the  case,  we 
must,  if  we  are  to  keep  in  touch  with  education,  adopt  similar 
lines.  I  surest,  therefore,  a  trial  of  the  system  in,  say,  the 
WeUington  ^ucation  District,  taking  the  large  schools,  insfjec- 
tion  being  substituted  for  examination,  and  the  syllabus  being 
so  relieved  as  to  permit  the  introduction  of  manual  and  domestic 
instmotion  up6n  the  lines  of  the  English,  schools."    In  seccmdary 
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and  technical  schools  the  writer  is  of  opinion  that,  "  wherever 
possible,  examination   work  should  be  dispensed   with,  more 
reliance  being  placed  upon  the  teacher  to  give    sound  and 
systematic  instruction  ot  the  best  kind,  with  a  view  to  the  real 
educational  development  of  his  students.     There  are,  of  course, 
cases  where  examination  is  a  help  and  a  necessity — such,  for 
instance,  as  teachers  and  trade  students ;  but  otherwise  I  would 
not  urge  students  to  present  themselves  for  examination  in 
general  work.  .  .  .   Examinations  for  technical  schools  should,  in 
my  opinion,  be  held  solely  by  the  Education  Department.     The 
teachers*  examinations  are  now  so  held,  but  the  local  technical 
examinations,  being    conducted    by   the    various    Boards,  are 
wanting  in  uniformity.     I  suggest  that  the  Education  Depjart- 
ment    should    undertake    all    technical    school    examinations 
throughout  the  colony,  and  that  regular  trade  certificates   be 
issued  by  the  Department,  which  should  be  recognised  by  the 
various  trades,  and  considered  as  a  part  of  apprenticeslup  by 
those  holding  the  same  under  certain  ages.     Persons  desirous  of 
holding  special  certificates  under  British  institutions  would  at 
the  same  time  have  the  privilege  of  presenting  themselves  for 
examination  under  the  following  institutions: — ^The  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute,  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
London ;  the  Society  of  Arts,  London.     It  is  hardly  possible  to 
restrict  examinations  to  these  three  institutions.     Local  exami- 
nations are  a  necessity  in  trade  subjects,  for  there  are  many 
cases  in  which  candidates  would  attend  only  the  local  one  in 
order  to    qualify  for    their    trades.     There    are,  again,  great 
advantages  in  doing  so,  inasmuch  as  local  interest  is  aroused, 
and  the  masters  and  men  are  induced  to  interest  themselves, 
greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  trade  concerned."    Mr.  Riley  notes 
with  satisfia<;tion  that  the  New  Zealand  Education  Department 
has  adopted  the  plan  of  payment  upon  attendance  in  technical 
schools  as  against  "  the  English  method  of  partial  payment  on 
results." 

(xiii.)  For  the  Training  of  Teachers  in  technical  subjects 
such  as  manual  instruction,  domestic  economy  and  hygiene, 
elementary  agriculture,  drawing  and  bnish- work,  and  elementary 
science,  classes  similar  to  those  held  under  the  Technical  Edu- 
cation Committees  of  Coimty  Councils  in  Great  Britain  are 
recommended.  The  writer  is  convinced  that  "  Kindergarten 
schools  should  be  established  in  each  island  for  the  training  of 
tefichers  in  the  Froebel  system.  Kindergarten  training  is 
undoubtedly  the  foundation  of  technical  training,  and,  if  success 
is  to  be  obtained,  it  is  necessary  that  our  primary  system  should 
be  made  as  eflScient  as  possible,  every  possible  assistance  being 
given  to  teachers  .to  enable  them  to  obtain  a  very  thorough 
grounding  in  the  best  and  latest  methods  of  education.  Unless 
this  is  done  little  progress  can  be  expected  in  technical  work, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  paid  particular,  attention  to 
the  work  of  the  primary  schools  visitea.  In  such  subjects 
as  manual  instruction  and  domestic  economy  it  would  be  wise 
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to  obtain  a  number  of  efficierft  instructors  having  experience 
of  this  special  work  in  England,  these  instructors  to  organise 
systems  of  work,  and'  particularly  to  undertake  the  traitiing 
of  teachers,  in  order  that  the  work  may  be  effectively  dealt  witB 
throughout  the  various  districts.'* 

(xiv.)  On.  the  Supply  of  Technical  T^che^^a  for  New  Zealand 
Mr.  Riley  remarks :  "  We  are  fortunate  in  having  many  capable 
instructors  in  various  parts  of  the  colony,  but  in  the  teaching 
of  trade  classes  we  are  not  so  fortunate."  The  difficulty  is  t([ 
find  men  of  practical  experience  who  also  understand  the  theory 
and  principles  of  the  sciences  and  arts  applicable  to  their  wor£, 
and  nave,  besides,  the  capacity,  natural  or  acquired,  of  teaching. 
The,  difficulty  can  only  bq  overcome  by  "  a  judicious  selection 
of  likely  men  from  amongst  the  student  workers  in  any  par- 
ticular branch  of  work,  and  the  careful  training  of  such  men  a;^ 
%r  ajs  circumstances  will  pennit.  It  is  out  of  the  question  to 
establish  a  training  college  for  the  colonj  for  such  requirements.'' 
The.  writer  believes  that,  if  the  *'  travelling  scholarships  "  recom- 
mended  by  him  \Vere  awarded,  *'  the  scholarship-holders  would 
oe  invaluable  to  the  colony  on  their  return." 

(xv.)"  In  connection  with  industrial  art  it  is  a  necessity,"  writ^ 
Mr.  Riley,"  that  Illustrated  Examples  be  freely  provided,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  cultivating  a  knowledge  of  what  is  possible 
and  what  has  been  accomplished  in  (dolour,  design,  and  workman- 
ship.  The  industrial  art  schools  of  New  Zealand  are  unfortimate 
in  having  no  collection  of  art  objects  and  illustrations,  such  a8 
are  especially  provided  by  the  Science  and  Art  Departmait  ^f 
Gr()at  Britain."  The  following  suggestions  are  made:— 
(1)  The  ei^tablishment  of  a  circulating  branch  of  industrial  art 
by  the  Education  Department,  a  sum  of  £250  a  year  being  voted 
for  this  purpose  for  five  years  ;  (2)  the  Science  and  Art  fiopart- 
ment^of  London  to  be  asked  to  grant  a  loan  of  sixtv  frames  of 
cJuunples  annually,  containing  illustratioiis  or  reproductions,  for 
ciieujation  amongst  the  schools  of  New  Zealand,  the  cost  of  sufh 
loan. to  be  defrayed  by  the  colony;  (3)  the  sum  of  XtiObe  spent 
annually  *for  five  years  in  the  purchase  of  prize  national  com- 
petition' works,  the  Science  and  Art  Department  undertaking 
the  selection  and  purchase  on  behalf  oi  the  colony;  (4)  the 
authorities  of  the  British  Museum  to  be  asked  to  provwic  draw- 
ings, photographs,  or  reproductions  of  prints  on  behalf  of  tjw 
colonv-^the  whole  of  the  cost  of  these  undertakings  to  he  met  by 
ihe  Slim  of  £250  suggested  under  (1). 

(xxi.)  Tlie  importance  of  Technical  SchooL  Libraries  is  next 
insisted  upon;  "each  central  institution,  at  least,  should  possess 
a^libfarv^  and  reading-room,  available  for  the  use  of  thie  students, 
whete  the  best  possible  works  and  periodicals  might  bex^onsult^, 
tod  text-books  lent  to  registered  students,"  It  is  ucgsd.  that 
^Isistance  shtJuld  l^e^ven*  t^T^^awls  the  purchase  of  teclmiottl 


Works;  riiostly,  th^  stigge^ticm  i^  t)ut-  forth  that  "  an  oflScer  *of 
the  Education  Department  shoula  be  appointed  to  carefully 
watch  the  progress  of  educational  and  industrial  work  in  Britain 
and  other  countries,  and,  where  possible,  obtain  copies  of  lectures 
and  papers  read  before  the  various  societies,  nave  the  same 
printed  and  circulated  throughout  such  centres  as  are  affected 
Dv  tt>!B  subject,  at  the  same  time  obtaining ,  such  modakt^ 
illustrations,  or  lantern  slides  as  may  give  due  effect  to  the 
same." 

(xyii.)  Mr.  Riley  then  summarises  the  recommendations  made 
by  him  in  ,  regard  to  the  Admin  istratioiii  and  organisation 
of  the  new  branches  of  technical  instruction  l^e  proposes.  The 
GnjbnU  proposed  in  his  report  would,  for  the  iirst  year,  not 
exceed  £6,000 ;  and  for  the  second  year,  he  estimates  the  total 
expenditure  at  about  £16,500,  made  up  as  follows : — C^apitation 
upon  classes,  £2,200;  bonus  to  teachers  for  complettV certificates 
£250 ;  scholarships,  £2,000 ;  grants  towards  salanes  of  specialist^, 
£2,000;  grants  for  buildings  and  appliances,  say,  £10,000.  He 
believes  that  "  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  general  direction*  and 
supervision  should  emanate  from  the;  technical  branch  of  th^ 
Education  Departnjent,  and  that  thorough  inspectioii  should  be 
maiutainod.  .  .  .  Carefiil  direction  at .  the  pr^ejat  Stage  of 
iedhinical  >\^rk  in  the  colony  will  mean  a  considerable  saymtg, 
and  place  this  important  branch  of  education  upon  a  sputid 
footing."  Two  suggestions  for  the  Admin wfratimi  of  Techniml 
Edivcafion  are  then  put  forward: — (1)  That  provision  be 'made 
to  enable  the  City  and  County  Councils '  to  render  assistance 
towards  the  development  of  industrial  classes  within  their  own 
district  by  means  of  grants  of  land  for  building  plurposes,  or 
money  grants- (the  latter  being  doubled  by  the  Uover — '^'^  " 
the  £  for  £  principle),  and  when  such  a  contribution 
City  or  (^ounty  Council  exceeds  £100  per  annum  the 
Chairman  of  it  should  be  a  member  of  the  governing '  body 
to  which  the  contribution  is  made ;  (2)  that  the  whole  system, of 
primary,  secondary,  technical  and  university  work  should  be 
(continuous;  all  schools  should  bear  relation  one  to  another, 
without  overlapping ;  ...  it  is  only  by  as^^igning  each  section 
its  definite  course,  and  by  true  continuity  oif  work,  that  high 
success  will  follow.  Our  educational  districts  and  cfentres  are 
comparatiwly  small ;  it  is  therefore  all  •  the  more  advisable  that 
onr  efforts  should  be  eoncentrat-ed."  '  :     - 

(xyiii.)  Lastly,  it  is  suggesttnl  that  the  Education  Boards, of  the 
colonvi  as  the  Boards  having  control  of  tef'hni9al  education 
in  each  distri(;t,  should  have  power  to  extend  th^ir  number  upon 
special  committees,  in  onter  that  persons  having  special 
ki^QWledge  of  the  various  branches  of  techiiical  work  may  act  as 
co-ope*raiive  nienilx^rs.  ,. 

.(^xix.)  The  greater  part  of  the  last  section  (V'lll.)  of  Mr.  Biley'j^ 
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report,  containing  his  general  RecoriimendittianSy  is  here  quoted 
verbatim : — 

"As  a  summary  of  this  report,  I  respectfiiUy  make  the 
following  recommendations : — 

1.  That  Kindergarten  schools  be  established  as  a  part  of  the 
primary  system  of  education,  with  central  schools  for  the 
training  of  teachers. 

2.  That  the  following  subjects  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
ordinary  standard  instruction,  the  introduction  to  be  gradual, 
the  choice  of  section  being  left  to  the  teacher's  discretion :  clay- 
modelling,  paper-folding  and  cutting,  bricklaying,  Avire-work, 
cardboard-worfe,  brush-work.     .     .     . 

3.  That  a  bonus  of,  say,  £2  be  paid  to  teachers  completing 
certificates  in  the  following  subjects,  viz.,  drawing,  elementary 
science,  manual  instruction,  domestic  economy  (as  well  as  in  the 
Kindergarten  subjects  specified  under  2  and  aoove). 

4  That  manual  instruction  and  domestic  economy,  including 
practical  cookery,  be  considered  a  part  of  the  ordinary  standard 
mstruc-ion. 

5.  That  the  present  syllabus  be  modified  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  permit  of  the  introduction  of  the  above  subjects,  and  that  a 
trial  in  one  educational  district  be  made  of  such  modified 
syllabus  and  of  inspection  in  lieu  of  examination. 

6.  That  schools  known  as  higher-grade  schools  be  established 
in  continuation  of  the  primary  system. 

7.  That  a  trial  be  made  of  farm-schools  as  a  means  of  inter- 
mediate agricultural  education. 

8.  That  provision  be  made  for  evening  continuation  classes, 
coupled  witn  higher  commercial  education. 

9.  That  applied  design  be  taught  in  connection  with  the  art 
schools  of  the  colony. 

10.  That  every  eftbrt  be  made  to  associate  the  employees* 
associations  and  the  tmdcs-unions  with  the  system  of  technical 
education,  and  that  such  education,  given  in  a  recognised 
technic^il  school,  should  be  accepted  (sunject  to  conditions  to  be 
defined)  as  a  part  of  apprenticeship. 

11.  That  attention  be  given  in  each  district  where  technical 
schools  are  established  to  the  training  of  such  persons  as  are 
likely  to  prove  efficient  instnictors  in  the  various  trades  and 
technical  subjects. 

12.  That  a  complete  scholarship  scheme  be  organised,  from 
the  primary  schools  to  the  university,  including  travelling 
scholarships,  and  that  a  Joint  Scholarship  Board  be  established. 

13.  That  special  assistance  be  given  in  the  direction  of  building- 
grants  and  appliances  for  manual  and  technical  instruction. 

14.  That  an  industrial  art  museum  be  established,  and  the 
works  and  objects  circulated  amongst  the  schools  of  art  and 
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technical  schools  throughout  the  colony,  and  that  arrangements 
be  made  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department  and  the  British 
Museum  authorities,  as  before  suggested. 

15.  That  the  Education  Department  establish  a  sub-depart- 
ment for  the  control  of  all  technical  matters,  and  undertake  all 
technical  examinations  in  connection  with  the  schools  of  the 
colony. 

16.  That  a  code  of  regulations  be  issued  by  the  Department, 
containing  the  fullest  possible  information  in  relation  to  manual 
and  technical  instruction,  the  same  to  be  widely  circulated 
throughout  the  colony." 

(xx.)  "  In  conclusion,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  do  not 
consider  this  report  by  any  means  complete.  I  have  dealt 
particularly  with  the  primary  system,  considering  that  to  be 
the  basis  of  technical  work.  ...  I  shall  have  accomplished 
something  if  I  succeed  in  impressing  the  fiict  that  great  advances 
have  been  and  are  still  being  made  in  educational  work.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  standing  still,  or  being  satisfied  with  past 
progress.  We  also  in  the  colony  cannot  afford  to  remain 
satisfied.  If  we  are  to  keep  even  ordinary  pace  with  the  world's 
progress,  our  educational  system  must  be  modemiised.  We 
cannot  afford  to  treat  with  contempt  what  other  countries  have 
found  a  necessity.  With  regard  to  industrial  progress,  it  must 
be  generally  recognised  chat  such  progress  is  based  on  the 
skilfulness  of  the  workman,  and  upon  the  excellence  and  cheap- 
ness of  his  methods  of  work ;  and  it  concerns  this  colony  that 
her  people  should  be  skilful,  as  well  as  economical  in  their  time, 
labour,  and  material " 
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Short  Title. 


luterpreta- 
tiuu. 


(iv)  Act  to  make  better  Pkovisiox  fob  Manual, Technical, 
,    .  .  .    AND  Commercial  Education. 

The  folio  wing  is  the  text  of  the  Act  to  make  better  provision 
for  Manual,  Tecnnical,  and  Cvomraercial  Education,  which  biecame 
law  on  October  13th,  1900. 

The  document  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  be  fiilly  noticed  in  the 
iB%t  of  the  report. 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  General  Assembly  of  New  Zealand  in 
Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as 
foJUoWs:^— , 

1.  The  Short  Title  of  this  Act  is  "The  Manual  and  Technical 
Instruction  Act,  1900";  and  it  shall  fomi  part  of  and  be  read 
together  with  "Tlie  Education  Act,  1877*  (hereinafter  called 
•'  tne  principal  Act "). 

.2J  In  this  Act,  if  not  inconsistent  with  the  context — 

r.." Classes"    means   classes   recognised  by  the   Minister  in 
accordance  with  this  Act: 

"  Continuation  class  "  means  a  class  commencing  not  earlier 

•^  than  tour    o'clock    in    the    afternoon,  and    givinff 

instruction    in   such  of  the  ordinary  public-school 

subjects,  or  other  subjects  of  general  or  commercial 

education,  as  are  prescribed  by  regulations  under  this 

.'■  '■-  ''  ■■•  Act:  ' 

"  Controlling  authority  "  means  the  Education  Board,  or  the 
governing  body  of  a  secondary  school  or  of  a 
iTniversity  College,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  which 
classes  under  this  Act  are  established ;  ana,  in  the 
case  of  associated  classes,  means  the  Education 
Board  or'  the  governing  body  of  the  University 
College  joining  in  the  establishment  thereof: 

Provided  that  in  the  case  of  the  associated  classes  specified 
in  the  Second  Schedule  hereto  the  controlling 
authority  shall  mean  the  managers  thereof: 

**  Managers "  means  the  persons  having  immediate  control 
or  charge  of  associated  classes : 

"  Manual  instruction "  means  such  exercises  as  shall  train 
the  hand  in  conjunction  with  the  eye  and  brain ;  it 
includes  kindergarten  employments,  exercises  in  con- 
tinuation thereof,  modelling  in  any  material,  and 
generally  practice  in  the  use  of  tools : 

"  Secondary  school "  means  a  secondary  school  open  at  all 
times  to  an  Inspector  appointed  by  the  Minister  of 
Education,  and  named  in  Part  I.  of  the  First  Schedule 
hereto : 
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"  Technical  instruction  "  means  instruction  in  the  principles 
of  any  specified  science  or  art  as  applied  to  industries 
accompanied  by  individual  laboratory  or  workshop 
practice,  or  instruction  in  modem  lano^ages,  or  in 
such  other  subjects  connected  with  industrial,  com- 
mercial, agricultural,  or  domestic  pursuits  as  are 
prescribed  by  regulations  under  this  Act : 

"University  College"  means  a  college  attiliatecl  to  the 
University  of  New  Zealand  and  named  in  Part  II.  of 
the  First  Schedule  hereto : 

3.  Manual  instruction  and  such  subjects  of  technical  instnic-  ¥*'*?|^  ^°' 
tion  as  are  prescribed  in  that  behalf  by  regulations  under  this  maS^^be  given 
Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  included  in  the  list  of  subjects  of  in  ordinary 
instruction  prescribed  by  subsection  one  of  section  eighty-four  schooi-houra. 
of  the  principal  Act, 

4.  The  Minister  may  recognise  as  classes  under  this  Act—         Sf?*?®®  ^^^^ 

(1.)  "  School  classes,"  meaning  therebv  classes  for  manual  j^ul. 
or  technical  instruction  established  by  any  Education 
Board  in  connection  with  any  public  school,  or  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  any  secondarv  school  in 
connection  with  such  secondary  school,  and  held 
during  the  ordinary  school-hours,  the  syllabus  of 
such  instruction  being  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions under  this  Act : 

(2.)  "  Special  classes,"  meaning  thereby  classes  for  manual 
or  technical  instruction,  or  continuation  classes, 
established  bv  an  Education  Board  or  the  Board  of 
.  Governors  of  a  secondary  school,  apart  from  the 
ordinary  course  of  primary  or  secondary  school 
instruction,  as  the  case  may  be  : 

(3.)  "Associated  classes,"  meaning  thereby  classes  for 
manual  or  technical  instruction,  or  continuation 
classes,  estabhshed  jointly  by  an  Education  Board,  or 
a  School  Committee  (where  no  classes  are  established 
by  the  Education  Board  of  the  district),  or  the 
governing  body  of  a  University  College,  and  a  School 
of  Art,  a  School  of  Mines,  an  Agricultural  College, 
an  Industrial  Association,  an  Inoustrial  Union,  an 
Agricultural  and  Pastoral  Association,  or  any  similar 

Eublic  association  formed    in    connection  with  any 
ranch  of  trade,  industrv,  or  commerce : 

(4.)  "  College  classes,"  meaning  thereby  classes  established 
by  any  University  College  for  technical  instruction, 
or  for  instruction  in  such  branches  of  higher  com- 
mercial education  as  are  prescribed  by  regulations 
under  this  Act. 
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When  cer- 
tain classes 
need  not  be 
recognised. 


Minister  may 
revoke  re- 
cognition in 
certain  cases. 


Kegnlations 
as  t}  asso- 
ciated 
classes. 


Existing 
classes  to  be 
recognined. 


5.  The  Minister  shaD  refuse  to  recognise  any  special,  associated, 
or  college  class  in  any  subject  if  Be  considers  that  sufficient 
means  of  instruction  in  that  subject  are  already  provided  by 
classes  under  this  Act  within  a  radius  of  five  miles  from  the 
place  where  the  class  seeking  recognition  is  to  be  held. 

6.  The  Minister  may  revoke  at  anv  time  the  recognition 
granted  to  any  class,  if  he  is  dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  class  is  being  conducted,  or  if  he  considers  that  suffi- 
cient provision  is  made  by  other  similar  recognised  classes  in  or 
reasonably  near  to  the  same  locality :  Provided  that  in  the  latter 
case  he  shall,  if  the  controlling  authority  of  such  class  so  require, 
give  six  months*  notice  of  his  mtention  to  cancel  the  recogmtioa 

7.  The  Governor  in  Council  may  make  regulations  for  the 
appointment  of  managers  of  associated  classes,  and,  in  the  case 
ot  associated  classes  other  than  those  specified  in  Part  II.  of  the 
Second  Schedule  hereto,  the  powers  of  appointment  possessed  by 
the  controlling  authority  and  the  public  associations  Joining  in 
the  establishment  of  such  classes  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the 
cost  of  maintenance  borne  by  them  severally. 

8.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  six  hereof,  the  classes 
estabUshed  under  "  The  Manual  and  Technical  Elementary 
Instruction  Act,  1895,"  and  specified  in  the  Second  Schedule 
hereto,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  classes  recognised  by  the  Minister 
under  this  Act 


Payments  in 
respect  of 
classes 


9.  (1.)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  every  controlling 

^^  authority  of  classes  unaer  this  Act  (not  being  school  classes) 

established,     shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  by  way  of  capitation,  payment  out  of 

the  public  funds  in  respect  of  the  attendances  of  pupils  at  the 

several  classes  at  the  following  rate : — 


Kate  thereof. 


For  every    attendance    at  a   class    for 
manual  instruction 

For    every  attendance  at    a  class    for 
technical  instruction 

For  every  attendance  at  a  continuation 

V/XIwOO     ...  •••  ,,,  .,  ... 


Threepence ; 


Threepence; 
Three  halfpence 


Provided  that,  in  the  case  of  a  continuation  class,  no  payment 
shall  be  made  in  respect  of  any  subject  in  which  the  stanoard  is 
lower  than  the  Fifth  Standard  prescribed  by  regulations  under 
the  principal  Act,  nor  in  respect  of  any  pupil  under  the  age  of 
thirteen  years,  nor  in  respect  of  any  pupil-teacher  for  any 
subject  included  in  his  course  of  instruction  as  pupil- teaher  : 

Provided  further  that,  in  the  case  of  associated  classes  other 
than  those  specified  in  Part  II.  of  the  Second  Schedule  hereto, 
the  controlling  authority  sh  11  pay  over  all  capitation  moneys  Ui 
the  managers  of  the  classes 
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(2.)  An  addition  of  one-half  to  the  rate  of  payment  herein-  Additional 
beiore  specified  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister,  be  made  !?^^^^^^*' 
in  the  case  of  any  class  held  in  any  place  distant  more  than  five 
nailes  from  the  oflSce  of  an  Education  Bpard. 

(3.)  An  "  attendance,"  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  means  the  ^atPt^n*^^*"" 
attendance  of  one  pupil  for  one  hour  at  any  class  for  which  ances. 
payment  can  be  claimed  under  this  Act. 

(4.)  A  roll  of  every  such  class  shall  be  kept,  and  one  attend- 
ance recorded  therein  for  each  hour  of  each  pupil's  presence  in 
class ;  but  no  attendance  shall  be  marked  on  account  of  a  pupil 
on  any  occasion  when  he  is  absent  from  his  place  in  class  for  more 
than  ten  minutes  of  the  hour  of  attendance. 

(5.)  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  record  an  attendance  on  the  roll 
of  any  special,  associated,  or  college  class  on  account  of  any 
person  under  the  a^e  of  thirteen  years ;  nor  in  the  case  of  any 
such  class  held  on  tne  premises  of  any  public  school  or  secondary 
school,  and  within  the  ordinary  school-nours,  shall  it  be  lawful  to 
record  an  attendance  on  account  of  any  pupil  on  the  roll  of  such 
school. 

10.  No  capitation  payment  shall  be  made  in  respect  of  any  No  payment 
class  which  U  not  been  carried  on  with  regularity  through  a  -'- f- 
term  of  at  least  ten  weeks :  weekp. 

Provided  that  in  any  case  where  the  class-day  is  a  public 
holiday,  or  a  day  appointed  by  the  Minister  for  the  examination 
of  the  students,  the  failure  of  the  class  to  meet  for  instruction  on 
that  day  shall  not  aflfect  the  right  to  such  payments 

11.  In  no  case  shall  any  capitation  payment  in  respect  of  any  Competent 
class  be  made  unless  the  Mimster  is  satisfied  that  the  class  has  instructor 
been  efficiently  instructed  by  a  competent  instructor  throughout  ^fJo^ 
the  term,  nor  unless  the  claim  for  pajnnent  is  rendered  to  the 
Minister  within  one  month  after  the  end  of  the  term. 

12.  The  payments  hereinbefore  provided  for  shall  be  made  out  Payments  to 
of  moneys  to  be  appropriated  by  rarliament  for  the  purpose.        moneys  ap- 

propnated. 

13.  In  the  case  of  all  classes  imder  this  Act  except  associated  Fees  for 
classes,  the  controlling  authority  thereof,  and  in  the  case  of  a-^^^^^ance 
associated  classes  the  managers  thereof,  may  fix  and  charge  fees 

for  attendance  at  such  classes : 

Provided  that  no  fees  shaU  be  fixed  or  charged  unless  they 
have  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Minister. 

14.  The  Minister  may  appoint  Inspectors  to  visit,  inspect,  and  Inspection, 
examine  aU  classes  under  this  Act. 

15.  (1.)  The  controlling  authority  of  every  class  imder  this  Act  ^i^^^/"™®, 
shall  transmit  to  the  Minister,  before  the  commencement  of  the  transmitted 
instruction  in  any  year,  a  programme  of  the  work  to  be  done  to  Minister, 
during  the  year  m  such  class,  and  satisfectory  proof  of  the  com- 
petency of  the  instructor. 
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authority  or 
controlling 
authority 
may  oontri- 
bate  funds. 


(2.)  Within  one  month  after  the  close  of  the  instniction  in 
any  year  the  controlling  authority  shall  forward  to  the  Minister 
such  details  of  the  work  and  attendance,  receipts  and  expendi- 
ture, of  the  class  as  are  prescribed  by  regulation  under  this 
Act. 

16.  Any  local  authority  may  from  time  to  time,  out  of  its 
general  funds,  contribute  such  sum  as  it  thinks  fit  to  any  con- 
trolling authority  for  the  purpose  of  encoura^ng  the  formation 
or  increasing  the  efficiency  of  classes  imdcr  this  Act :  and  for  the 
same  purpose  any  controlling  authority  may  from  time  to  time, 
out  of  its  general  fimds,  contribute  or  apply  such  sum  as  it 
thinks  fit,  anything  in  any  Act  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding 


Subsidies  on 
voluntary 
contribu- 
tions. 


17.  In  respect  of  all  voluntary  contributions  received  by  any 
controlling  authority  for  the  special  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
formation  or  increasing  the  efficiency  of  classes  under  this  Act, 
subsidies  shall,  without  further  appropriation  than  this  Act,  be 
payable  out  of  the  Consolidated  JFund  to  such  authority  in  the 
cases  and  to  the  extent  following,  that  is  to  say : — 

(1.)  A  subsidy  at  the  rate  of  ten  shillings  for  every  pound 
of  bequest : 

Provided  that  in  no  case  shall  the  subsidy  in 
respect  of  any  single  bequest  exceed  five  hunored 
pounds : 

(2.)  A  subsidy  at  the  rate  of  twenty  shillings  for  every 
twenty  shillings  of  voluntary  contributions  (other 
than  bequests)  from  any  person  not  being  a  control- 
ling authority,  or  from  any  local  authority. 


buildings. 


Scholarships        1^-  Out    of   moneys   from   time    to    time   appropriated  by 
and  grants  in  Parliament  for  the  purpose,  the  Minister — 

aid  of 

erection  of  ^^^  j^^y  ^jj^^  scholarships,  tenable  by  students  attending  or 

who  have  attended  any  classes  under  this  Act ;  and 

also 

(2.)  May  make  grants  in  aid  of  the  erection,  acquisition,  or 
equipment  of  buildings  for  classes  under  this  Act, 
and  for  the  purchase  and  supply  of  apparatus, 
material,  and  appliances  for  such  classes ;   and  also 

(3.)  May  make  grants  in  aid  of  school  classes  as  defined — 

Provided  that  every  grant  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  in  acconlanco  with  regulations  under  this 
Act,  and  shall  in  no  case  exceed  the  amount  of 
capitation  which  would  be  payable  if  the  class  were 
entitled  to  capitation  under  section  9  hereof;  and 
also 
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(4.)  May  make  grants  for  the  training  of  instructors  ot 
classes  imder  this  Act ;  and  also 

(5.)  May  defray  the  general  expenses  of  administering  this 
Act. 

19.  The  Governor  in  Council  may  from  time  to  time  make  Kegulationp. 
regidations  for  all  or  any  of  the  following  purposes,  that  is  to 
say:— 

(1.)  Defining  the  branches  and  subjects  of  manual  instruc- 
tion and  technical  instruction,  and  the  subjects  to  be 
taught  in  continuation  classes  under  this  Act,  and 
the  course  and  number  of  hours  of  instruction 
therein  : 

(2.)  Providing  for  the  mode  in  which  applications  for  sums 
payable  in  respect  of  classes,  scnolarships,  subsidies, 
and  gnints-m-aid  under  this  Act  shall  be  made  : 

(3.)  Providing  for  the  establishment  of  scholarships  in  any 
subjects  of  instruction  under  this  Act,  and  prescrib- 
ing the  amounts  and  tenure  thereof,  and  the  condi- 
tions subject  to  which  they  may  be  awarded  and 
held : 

(4.)  Such  other  matters  as  he  deems  necessary  in  order  to 
give  full  ettect  to  the  intention  of  this  Act. 

20.  '*  The  Manual  and  Techniciil  Elementary  Instruction  Act,  Kopeal. 
1895,"  is  hereby  repealed  :     Provided  that — 

(1.)  All  regulations  under  that  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  have  Saving, 
been  made  under  this  Act,  and  shall  continue  in 
force  until  revoked  under  this  Act. 

(2.)  All  claims  for  payment  under  thar  Act  may  be  paid  out 
of  moneys  appropriated  under  this  Act. 
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•Schedules 


SCHEDULES. 


FIRST  SCHEDULK 
Paet  I. 


8EC0NBAKY  SCHOOLS. 


The  Auckland  Grammar  School. 

The  Auckland  Girls'  Hieh  School. 

The  Whangarei  High  School. 

The  Thames  High  School. 

The  Gisborne  High  School. 

The  Napier  High  Schools. 

The  New  Plymouth  High  School. 

The  Wanganui  Girls'  College. 

The  Wellington  College. 

The  Wellington  Girls'  High  School. 

The  Marlborough  High  School. 

The  Nelson  College. 

The  Greymouth  High  School. 

The  Hokitika  High  School. 


The     Christchurch     Boys'     High 

School. 
The     Christchurch     Girls'     High 

School. 
The  Rangiora  High  School. 
The  Akaroa  High  School. 
The  Ashburton  High  School. 
The  Timaru  High  Schools. 
The  Waimate  High  School. 
The  Waitaki  High  Schools. 
The  Otago  Boys'  and  Girls'   High 

Schools. 
The    Southland    Boys'   and    Girls 

High  Schoob. 


Part  II. 


UNIVERSITT  COLLEGES. 


The  Auckland  University  College. 
The  Victoria  College. 


The  Canterbury  College. 
The  University  of  Otago. 


SECOND  SCHEDULE. 
Part  I. 

EXISTING  SCHOOL,  SPECIAL,  AND  COLLEGE  CLASSES. 

All  school  and  special  classes  in  existence  at  June  30th,  1900,  and 
established  by  Boards  of  Education,  or  by  School  Committees,  or  Com- 
mittees of  District  High  Schools  under  a  Board  of  Education  as  the 
controlling  authority  ;  and  also  the  following  college  classes,  that  is  to  say : 
The  Christchurch  School  of  Art  and  the  Christchurch  School  of 
Engineering  under  Canterbury  College  as  the  controlling  authority, 
and  the  Dunedin  School  of  Mines  under  the  University  of  Otago  as  the 
controlling  authority. 


Part  II. 


EXISTING   ASSOCIATED  CLASSES. 


Auckland  Technical  Classes. 
Elam  School  of  Art. 
Masterton  Technical  School. 


Christchurch    School  of    Domestic 

Instruction. 
Dunedin  Technical  Classes. 
Invercargill  Technical  Classes 
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(v.)  Report  of  Maori  Schools  in  1899  and  Brief  Retrospect 
OF  Native-School  Work  in  New  Zealand,  1880-1900.* 

At  the  end  of  1899  there  were  84  Maori  village  schools  open, 
with  8,065  children  on  the  rolls,,  or  93  more  children  than  on 
December  31st,  1898.  There  was  a  slight  falling  off  in  the 
regularity  of  attendance  during  the  year.  The  examination 
reports  show  that  403  children  passed  Standard  I. ;  340  Standard 
11. ;  242  Standard  III. ;  143  Standard  IV. ;  40  Standard  V. ;  and 
17  Standard  VI. 

The  four  Maori  boarding-schools — Te  Ante  and  St.  Stephen's 
for  boys  and  Hukarere  and  St.  Joseph's  for  rirls — carried  on  their 
work  as  usual.  Government  maintains  27  Doys  and  38  girls  as 
scholarship  holders  or  pupils  at  the  four  secondary  schools,  two 
medical  students  at  the  Otago  University,  one  student  at  Canter- 
bury College,  six  apprentices  or  holders  of  industrial  scholarships, 
and  one  gin  holding  a  hospital-nursing  scholarship  at  the  Napier 
hospital  Other  scholarships  (the  Te  Makarini)  are  due  to 
private  UberaUty. 

In  addition  to  the  scholarships  given  to  Maori  boys  and  girls 
who  have  passed  the  4th  Standara  in  the  Native  Village  Schools, 
there  have  now  been  established  scholarships  for  deserving  Maori 
children  attending  the  ordinary  public  schools.  A  Maori  ooy  or 
girl  entitled  to  such  a  scholarship  may  be  sent  to  a  higher  school 
approved  by  the  Minister,  or  may  be  apprenticed  to  learn  a 
trade. 

In  March  and  April,  1900,  the  Inspector-General  of  Schools  in 
New  Zealand  visited  a  number  of  scnools  typical  of  the  Maori 
School-system,  and  the  following  passages  from  his  special  report 
will  be  read  with  interest : — 

Nearly  all  the  teachers  seemed  to  be  doing  coDscientious  work,  although 
there  is  naturally  much  difference  in  the  quality  of  their  performances. 

Although  our  Native-school  Inspectors  have  always  laid  great  stress 
upon  the  teaching  of  English,  I  am  convinced  that  even  greater  attention 
and  a  larger  amount  of  time  ought  to  be  devoted  to  this  subject,  especially 
to  the  speaking  of  English,  and  that  we  ought  to  be  content  with  no 
standara  that  does  not  include  such  proficiency  in  English  speech  as 
would  enable  Maori  children  to  readily  express  themselves  in  our  language, 
and  to  read  ordinary  English  books  and  newspapers.  The  amount  of 
arithmetic,  ffeopiphy,  and  history  might  be  somew.iat  curtailed.  Drawing 
of  the  South  Kensington  Fir.it  Grade  type  is  being  discredited  even  for 
European  children  :  as  an  educational  instrument  for  the  education  of  the 
Maon  I  believe  it  is  almost  useless.  The  drawing  in  Native  schools  I 
would  limit,  perhaps  entirely,  to  drawing  to  scale  and  to  the  making  of 
such  sketches,  plans,  and  elevations  as  would  be  required  for  the  hand- 
work they  have  to  do. 

Next  to  the  strengthening  of  English,  I  consider  the  introduction  of  a 
substantial  amount  of  hand-work,  or  of  manual  and  practical  industrial 

*  Summarised  from  the  official  report  on  Native  Schools  in  New 
Zealand,  1900. 
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instruct'um,  witli  the  aim  not  only  of  inijjarting  practical  skill,  but  in  order 
also  to  stiniuliite  in  the  Maori  children  a  liking  lor  work.  Manual 
instruction  should  be  introduced  as  soon  cas  ix>ssible  in  all  efficient  schools. 

Many  of  our  teachers  suffer  from  want  of  training  ;  it  seems  to  me  just 
as  important  that  Maori-school  teachers  should  be  trained  in  methods  as 
that  other  teachers  should.  It  would  be  a  good  thing,  I  think,  if  we  could 
have  an  organizing  sujxjrintcndent  of  Native  schools  to  visit  schools,  and 
to  stay  long  enough,  esi)ccially  in  weak  schools,  to  show  masters  good 
methods,  and,  where  suitable,  to  introduce  hand-work. 

The  time  seems  to  have  come  for  a  revision  of  the  Native  Schools  Code 
in  some  respects — e.g.^  as  regards  methods  of  jiayment  of  teachers,  in 
addition  to  the  amendment  of  the  syllabus  as  indicated  aliove.  I  hml 
several  strong  testimonies  given  to  me  una^sked  lus  to  the  good  the  Native 
iSch«>ols  have  done  and  are  doing  ;  but  there  aixj  many  hindrances  to  the 
Wi»rk.  Among  the.se  1  would  put  .  .  .  the  Vitst  eAj»enditur(?  by  the 
Maoris  of  time  and  mciins  on  meetings  of  one  kind  and  another  (these 
unsettle  the  minds  of  the  children,  and  do  much  to  prevent  the  fonuation 
of  goixl  habits) ;  the  influence  of  the  ^laori  tohurnjas  and  their  super- 
stitions, which  leiid  to  pmctices  often  dangerous  to  health  .  .  .  ;  the 
absence  of  facilities  for  young  Maoris  of  both  sexes,  taught  in  the  ^nllage- 
and  secon<lary  schools,  to  lead  the  more  civilised  life  they  have  learnt  ; 
in  conse<iuence  of  this  they  often,  it  is  to  be  feared,  fail  to  make  the  best 
use  of  the  greater  knowledge  they  have  acquired,  or  even  altogether  miss 
the  benefits  that  their  education  should  confer  on  them. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  suggest  a  better  remedy  for  the  last  evil  than 
is  contained  in  a  recent  suggestion  of  Mr.  Pope'.s,  if  it  is  possible  to  apply 
it~-namely,  the  formation  of  si»ecial  settlements  in  Avhich  young  educated 
Maoris  could  live  in  the  Euro[»ean  fashion,  and  learn  to  work  steadily 
and  intelligently.  It  is  tnie  that  we  must  not  exiHJct  result^s  too 
soon  ;  a  native  race  like  the  Maori  is  probably  not  likely  to  adopt 
our  ways  more  rapidly,  but  less  rapidly,  by  reason  of  its  own  inherent 
strength  of  charjwter,  whi(rh  imiMjscs  an  obstacle  very  real,  if  not  very 
visiblt',  to  the  inroad  of  foreign  ideas.  I  am  gla<l  to  sec  that  the  (loverii- 
ment  luus  apinoved  the  ivcominendations  I  have  made  for  the  immediate 
extension  of  hand-work  in  Native  sc1um>1s,  for  the  establishment  t)f  t<H*hnical 
schools  for  those  who  have  left  the  Maori  villa^o-scho<jls,  and  for  the  sub- 
stantial encouragement  of  manual  and  technical  instmction  at  Te  Ante  and 
St.  Stephen's.  1  am  sure  this  course  of  action  will  result  in  pjreat  Ijenetit 
to  the  Native-school  system  and  the  whole  Maon  race. 

In  connection  with  the  remarks  of  the  Inspector-General,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  three  technical  schools  for  Maori  boys 
who  have  left  the  village  schools  are  already  being  set  up  at 
Rakamnanga,  Rangitukia,  and  Whirinaki  respectively,  and  that, 
at  the  request  of  the  Maoris  themselves,  carpentry  is  the  subject 
with  which  a  start  is  to  be  made ;  other  subjects  Avill  follow  in 
due  course,  and  if  the  experiment  succeeds,  there  is  no  reason 
why  technical  schools  should  not  be  opened  in  other  districts 
also.  In  like  manner  the  Government  is  giving  substantial 
encouragement  to  the  manual  and  technical  instruction  at  Te 
Ajite  and  St.  Stephen's.  Hand-work  is  being  taken  up  with 
enthusiasm  in  some  of  the  village-schools.  A  vote  will  be  placed 
on  the  estimates  for  providhig  u  visiting  teacher  (or  "  organizing 
superintendent "),  who  will  be  able  to  sp^nd  a  much  loilger  time 
at  schools  w^here  his  presence  is  foiuid  to  be  helpful  than  the 
Native-school  Inspectors  can  atlbrd  to  give,  and  will  devote, 
moreover,  special  attention  to  organizing  the  manual  and 
technical  work  in  the  schools. 

The  following  interesting  remarks  on  the  work  done  in  the 
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Maori  schools   1880-1900  are  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  James   H. 
Pope,  Inspector  of  Native  Schools  : — 

A  Bkief  Retrospect  of  Native-School  Work. 

Just  now,  when  Native  village  schools  in  their  more  fully  developed 
form  have  completed  their  twentieth  year  of  existence,  the  time  would 
seem  to  be  suital^le  for  taking  a  backward  glance  along  the  road  that  has 
been  traversed  by  them.  Near  the  close  of  the  reiwrt  for  1880-81  the 
following  passage  occurs.: — ^"That  the  Maoris  will  ultimately  become 
Europeanized  and  Ije  absorbed  into  the  general  population  does  not  admit 
of  doubt.  It  is  easy  t<>  see  that  the  proccHs  has  already  commenced,  and 
that  it  is  going  on  with  more  or  less  rapidity  in  most  parts  of  New 
Zealand.  But  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  change  can  be 
effected  in  a  year  or  two,  or  even  in  a  generation— to  suppose  that  schools 
or  any  other  agency  can  bring  about  in  a  short  time  such  a  revolution  as 
has  in  other  countries  required  centuries  to  complete.  The  Native  schools 
are  doing  and  will  do  much  good  ;  it  is  useless  to  expect  that  they  will,  in 
a  few  years,  change  the  character  of  a  whole  race  to  such  an  extent  that  its 
members  will  be  nrepared  to  abandon  all  their  old  habits,  traditions, 
l»rcjudices,  and  moaes  of  living.  Nor  is  it  at  all  plain  that  such  an  utter 
change  should  be  brought  about  hastily,  even  if  the  thing  were  possible. 
Pa.st  experience  seems  to  show  that  uncivilised  i)eoi)les  cannot,  without 
in^minent  risk  of  extermination,  give  up  their  old  ways  of  life  all  at  once, 
and  adopt  others,  for  which  they  can  l>e  really  fitted  only  by  slow  and 
gradual  changes  in  the  conditions,  subjective  and  objective,  under  which 
they  exist.  If  it  can  Ixj  shown,  as  I  Ijclieve  it  can,  that  the  Native  schools 
a.s  a  whole  are  effecting  considerable  improvements  in  the  mental,  moral, 
and  j»hysical  condition  of  oiu*  Maori  fellow-subjects,  and  that  tliey  are 
having  the  efftvt  of  familiarising  them  with  the  better  class  of  Euro|)can 
ide^iH  and  customs,  then  they  are  doing  all  that  can  or  ought  to  be  exijected 
from  them.  Thei-e  are  a  few  exceptions,  but  in  the  gieat  majority  of  the 
Maori  districts  those  liest  tpialified  to  juage  say  that  this  is  just  the  kind  of 
work  that  the  schools  are  doing,  and  tnat  tney  are  the  best  means  yet 
contrived  for  heli»ing  the  Maoris  to  help  themselves." 

There  was,  of  course,  nothing  very  original  in  this  imssage  even  when  it 
was  written.  What  worth  it  passessed  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it 
was  a  tolerably  clear  statement  of  the  Native-school  problem  a«  it  con- 
fronted us  at  the  beginning  of  the  "eighties."  The  really  interesting 
circumstance  for  us  is  that  twenty  years  afterwards,  when  we  are  fast 
approaching  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  statement  is  just  as  true 
and  complete  as  it  was  when  it  was  written. 

Are  we  then  to  understand  that  Native  schools  are  just  joggng  along 
quietly  and  smoothly,  very  much  as  they  did  twenty  years  ago  ?  That  is  by 
no  means  the  position.  Ceitainly,  the  direction  and  the  goal  remain 
unchanged,  but  there  has  been  decided  progress  in  that  direction  and 
towards  that  goal.  A  few  brief  paragraphs  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  actual  progress  made. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  the  original  Native  schools 
were  founded  under  the  auspices  of  the  Native  Ministers  and  by  the  old 
Native  Department.  Eight  years  and  more  of  work  done  by  these  schools, 
with  much  energy  and  earnest  desire  to  benefit  the  Maori  race,  could  hardly 
fail  to  jiroduce  solid  results— sufficient,  in  factj  to  form  a  basis  for  a  more 
completely  organized  system.  And,  indeed,  it  did  not  fail :  perhaps  its 
attempts  to  meet  wants  as  they  arose,  to  supply  needs  as  they  were  felt, 
did  moi-e  in  the  wav  of  making  a  good  begmning  than  could  have  been 
achieved  by  any  full-blown  scheme^  based  on,  say,  one  of  the  education 
systems  then  in  vogue  in  New  Zealaitd.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
problem  to  be  dealt  with,  was  almost  entirely  new :  it  was  to  bring  an 
untutored  but  intelligent  and  high-spiiited  people  into  line  with  our  civili- 
sation, and  to  do  this,  to  a  large  extent,  by  instructing  them  in  the  use  of 
our  langua^,  and  by  placing  in  Maori  settlements  European  school-build- 
ings, and  European  families  to  serve  as  teachers  and  especially  as  exemplars 
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of  a  new  and  more  desirable  mode  of  life.  It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to 
say  who  was  the  first  to  set  up  this  admirable  ideal,  remarkable  alike  for 
its  thorough-going  effectiveness  and  for  its  simplicity ;  but  at  all  events  it 
was  fully  operative  when  the  Education  Department  took  over  the  l^ative 
schools,  and  it  had  already  been  productive  of  much  good  to  the  MaorL 
As  the  greater  portion  of  tms  article  will,  to  some  extent,  appear  to  be  a 
criticism  of  the  old  Native  Department's  methods^  and  a  statement  of  the 
advances  made  by  the  Education  Department,  it  is  only  ri^ht  to  acknow- 
ledge^— (1)  that  the  leading  idea  that  governs  Native-school  work  was 
already  in  full  operation  when  we  took  the  schools  over  ;  and  (2)  that,  in 
face  of  the  remarkable  and  previously  unknown  difficulties,  the  Native- 
school  authorities  had  managed  to  make  their  Native  schools  a  going 
concern,  and  to  get  much  useful  work  done  by  them.  To  this  it  naay  be 
added  tnat  the  Native  schools  were  taken  over  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment iust  at  the  time  when  it  was  necessary  that  somewhat  more  technical 
knowledge  than  had  been  previously  available  should  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  them. 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  is  in  what 
may  be  called  the  extemtJs  of  our  schools — the  sites  in  general,  the  gardens, 
schoolhouses,  and  residences.  Tt  must  be  confessed  that  there  were  a  few 
pleasing  school-sites  and  gardens  connected  with  Native  schools  even  in 
1880,  but  these  were  quite  exceptional.  Now  very  many  of  the  teachers' 
gardens  and  pounds  are  in  first-class  condition.  In  the  old  times,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  the  authorities  considered  any  building  that  would  keep 
out  most  of  the  rain,  and  give  more  or  less  complete  shelter  from  wind  and 
sun,  a  tolerably  satisfactory  Native  schoolhouse.  In  some  districts,  at  all 
events,  this  mistake  appears  to  have  been  largely  influential.  The  effect 
was  decidedly  bad.  In  most  cases  the  Maoris  could  see  at  a  glance  that 
their  schools  were  far  inferior  to  those  put  up  for  the  European  children. 
The  Maoris  do  not  like  to  be  slighted,  and  they  took  umbrage  at  what  they 
considered  humiliating  treatment.  TTiey  were  well  aware  that  in  the  main 
they  contributed  to  tne  revenue  just  as  other  people  did,  and,  no  doubt, 
thought  that  they  ought  to  cet  the  same  kind  of  value  for  their  money.  In 
the  early  days,  too,  the  residences  of  some  of  the  teachers  were  altogether 
inadequate  for  their  needs ;  there  were  cases — extreme  ones — in  which 
teachers  with  large  families  had  no  more  living  accommodation  than  was 
afforded  by  two  small  rooms  attached  to  their  schoolrooms.  One  finds  little 
difficulty  m  believing  that  the  ci\ilising  influence  of  such  school  residences 
was  but  small.  At  the  present  time  our  schoolhouses,  residences,  school- 
glebesj  and  gardens  are  turned  out  of  hand  in  such  form  that  teachers  and 
committees  alike  may  take  a  real  pride  in  them.  It  may  be  added  that  our 
school  furniture,  which  twenty  years  ago  was  common  and  poorly  adapted 
to  its  purpose,  is  now,  besides  being  pretty  uniform,  neat  and  handy  .and 
well  up  to  date. 

Just  here,  perhaps,  the  financial  question  comes  in.  How  could  all  these 
improvements  be  paid  for  without  unduly  increasing  the  cost  per  head  of 
the  education  of  Maori  children  \  For  our  present  practical  purpose  it  may 
suffice  to  say  that  our  cost  per  head  is  now  very  considerably  less  than  it 
was  years  ago.  The  increased  average  attendance  far  more  than  neutralises 
the  increased  average  expense  resulting  from  the  improvement  in  the 
accommodation.  A  few  figures  will  show  how  great  this  increase  has  been : 
At  the  beginning  of  1880  the  total  number  of  cnildren  "  belonging"  to  the 
schools  was  1,336  ;  at  the  end  of  1899  the  number  was  3,065.  Tne  strict 
average  for  1880  was  1,171 ;  for  1899  it  was  2,436.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  attendance  has  been  considerably  more  than  doubled.  It  may  be 
renoarked  incidentally  that  the  increase  here  shown  is  a  rather  striking  one, 
seeing  that  it  has  taken  place  among  a  race  supposed  by  many  to  be  losing 
heart  and  dying  out.  It  is  worth  mentioning,  too,  iJiat  these  nigh  numbers 
have  been  secured  in  a  year  remarkable  for  the  frequency  and  severity  of 
epidemic  sickness  in  Maori  settlements. 

The  or^nization  of  our  schools  \&  altogether  different  from  what  it  used 
to  be.  The  introduction  of  a  standard  system  was  really  a  first-rate 
improvement  It  gradually  induced  the  teachers  to  direct  their  efforts 
towards  the  attainment  of  aefinite  ends.    Next  came  the  perception  of  the 
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advantages  to  be  derived  from  classification  of  children  with  reference  to 
the  ends  that  they  were  capable  of  attaining,  and  consequently  were 

xpected  to  attain.  Gradually  all  other  bases  of  classification — such  as 
size,  age,  importance  of  parents  of  pupils — became  quite  obsolete,  and 
classification  was  made  to  depend  on  educational  considerations  alone. 
Time-tables  also  were  gradually  improved.  Due  proportionate  attention 
was  given  to  the  various  subjects.  Slowly  but  surely  approaches  were  made 
to  strict  observance  of  time-table  precepts.  From  time  to  time,  as  the 
schools  have  been  able  to  bear  the  change,  the  standards  have  been  raised, 
and  the  incidence  of  effort  on  particular  subjects  has  been  changed  in 
accordance  with  the  improved  aoility  of  the  children  and  the  increased 
skill  of  the  teachers.  Also  the  Department  has  seen  fit  from  time  to  time 
to  make  changes  in  salaries,  holidavs,  apparatus,  etc.,  or  to  remove  pressure 
here  and  bring  a  stimulus  to  bear  tnere,  in  ways  that  seem  to  have  led  in 
the  end  to  greatly  increased  efficiency.  It  may  be  added  that  while 
uniformity  has  been  striven  for  as  a  real  good,  endeavours  have  been  made 
to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  pedantic  demands  for  conformity  to  one  stereo- 
tvped  plan.  Where  a  teacher  shows  power  and  originality  the  display  of 
these  is  welcomed,  even  if  it  lead  to  considerable  aberration  from  the  usual 
course. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  deal  at  length  with  the  subject  of  discipline  in  the 
Native  schools.  I  said  in  my  report  for  1880,  "  Maori  children  if  properly 
dealt  with  are  very  easy  to  manage.  They  take  great  interest  in  their 
work  when  taught  mtelhgently,  anof  they  are  seldom  disposed  to  be  either 
sullen  or  disorderly."  I  see  no  reason  to  change  the  views  thus  expressed. 
Discipline,  it  may  be  added,  depends  very  largely  on  the  personal  disposi- 
tion and  characteristics  of  the  master.  One  man  is  a  good  disciplinarian 
and  another  is  not,  and  there,  for  the  time,  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  The 
man  with  the  negative  qualification,  however,  is  in  many  cases  susceptible 
of  indefinite  improvement,  and  may  in  the  end  succeed  in  passing  over  into 
the  ranks  of  good  disciplinarians ;  but  the  capacity  for  doing  tms  implies, 
on  the  one  hand,  a  latent  power  of  self-control  and  facultv  for  concentrating 
attention  and  eflfort  on  the  particular  business  on  which  one  is  engaged. 
There  is  nothing  so  likely  to  develop  these  latent  powers  as  a  thoroughly 
sound  school  organization  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  teacher  is  lackadaisical, 
or  flightjr,  or  incapable  of  taking  interest  in  his  work,  he  is  most  unlikely  to 
be  a  gooNcl  disciplinarian,  even  though  he  may  by  means  of  something  very 
like  qruelty  be  able  to  secure  a  death-like  stillness  in  his  schoolroom.  It  is, 
I  believe,  right  to  say  that  although  our  discipline  is  not  always  and  every- 
where qidte  what  could  be  desired,  yet  under  the  influence  of  improved 
organization  many  inexperienced  teachers  who  formerly  failed  to  maintain 
good  discipline  have  come  over  into  the  ranks  of  competent  disciplinarians. 

In  one  way  and  another  the  thoroughly  incapable  teacher  has  been 
induced  to  leave  us,  the  effective,  if  somewhat  latent,  eliminative  agency 
being  always  the  organization  that  has  been  gradually  getting  itself  evolved 
in  connection  with  our  Native-school  work ;  it  is  jast  this,  too,  that  has 
tended  to  exclude  from  our  ranks  persons  altogether  unlikely  to  become 
competent  and  successful  teachers. 

The  only  other  matter  that  requires  treatment  is  the  improvement  in  the 
instruction  given  in  Native  schools — its  nature  and  effects.  There  are  two 
points  that  should  be  briefly  dealt  with  before  an  attempt  is  made  to  treat, 
with  some  completeness,  the  thesis  to  be  maintained  witn  regard  to  Native- 
school  instruction — viz.^  that  it  is  now,  all  things  considered,  very  satis- 
factory. The  two  preliminary  questions  are— (1)  What  are  the  cardinal 
Native-school  subjects  ?  (2)  What  ought  to  be  the  limit  to  our  expectations 
with  regard  to  Native-school  work  ? 

The  cardinal  subjects — if  there  are  such — are  certainly  those  on  which 
success  in  teaching  the  other  subjects  entirely  depends.  Now,  Maori 
children  who  can  read  and  speak  English  with  fair  fluency  can  learn 
arithmetic  and  geography  just  as  well  as  European  children  can ;  these, 
therefore,  may  for  our  present  purpose  be  considered  quite  secondary 
subjects.  It  might,  pernaps,  be  oojected  that  Native-school  children 
cannot,  in  fact,  treat  the  public-school  stcmdard  arithmetic  cards  as  well  as 
European  children  can ;  but  the  truth  of  this  statement  would  entirely 
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de|)end  on  the  knowledge  of  English  possessed  by  the  Maori  cliildren 
referred  to.  The  truth  is  just  as  I  have  stated  it :  Maori  chDdren  that 
know  English  do  arithmetic  quite  as  well  as  English  children  of  similar  age 
and  general  mental  development.  The  reason  of  this  ^vill  be  sho\vn  lat<?r 
on.  Writing  correctly  from  dictation  is,  I  believe,  the  only  other  cardinal 
subject.  In  our  efforts,  then,  to  make  the  attainments  of  our  Maori 
children  approximate  to  those  of  wep -instructed  European  children  we 
have  to  bestow  our  most  careful  attention  on  English,  reading,  and  writing 
from  dictation. 

In  replv  to  the  question  as  to  what  is  the  upjjer  limit  of  efficiency  for 
Native  schools,  I  should  say  that  we  have  no  right  whatever  to  ex|»ect 
Maori  children  in  a  Maori  district— hearing  in  many  cases  no  more 
English  than  that  sj)oken  by  their  teiU'hers  and  by  occasional  visitors— to 
s{>cak  and  write  English  fluently  after  l>eing  at  scliool  as  "  Preimratories " 
f<>r  two  years,  and  in  due  course  afterwards  pjissing  four  standards.  It 
must  l>e  remembered  that  for  Maori  pui)ils  living  in  a  settlement  there  is  no 
complete  break  in  the  use  of  their  motner-tongue  as  there  is  in  the  case  of 
English  bcjys  sent  to  a  French  or  a  German  school.  In  such  cases  the 
mother-tongue  almost  disapi>eai's,  and  the  i»upil  has  to  concent  rate  attention 
on  the  language  that  is  constantly  being  spoken  around  him.  Our  Maoris 
on  the  contrary,  si)end  four  hours  a  day  in  school :  during  this  time  they 
hear  goixl  English.  Perhaps,  also,  they  si>end  an  liour  in  the  playground, 
where  a  kind  of  English  is  s|K)kcn,  the  eaucational  value  of  which  is  very 
small.  All  the  rest  of  their  time  is  sjient  in  the  settlement,  where  they 
heiir  Maori,  and  generally  Maori  only.  These  being  in  the  in«ain  the  condi- 
tions under  which  English  is  taught  to  Maoris  in  INIaori  districts,  it  would 
almost  seem  that  if  clever  young  Maori  boys  and  girls  are,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen,  able  to  translate  an  easy  piece  of  Maori  into  decent 
English,  to  corix»ct  grammaticnl  errors  in  sini]>le  English  sent*;nces,  to  write 
a  brief  letter  on  some  iMirticular  subject,  to  read  and  understand  a  tolerably 
advanced  English  1)ook,  to  sinmk  and  understand  ordinary  English,  and  to 
write  from  dictation  with  considemble  correctness,  they  do  remarkably 
well.  It  is  found  that  boys  and  girls  of  similar  age  who  have  attended 
European  gnimmar  schools  or  high  sc1kk)1s  very  often  fail  to  do  as  much  as 
this  with  1  rench  or  Uerman,  to  say  nothing  of  Latin.  It  seems,  then,  that, 
instead  of  setting  the  upfier  limit  of  our  Native-school  attainment  at  the 
ability  to  wield  English  as  well-educated  English  childi*en  wield  it,  we 
should,  perhaps,  take  the  less  prejudiced  and  empty-headed  plan  of  a^sking 
our  teacners  to  endeavour  to  bring  aU  their  Fourth  Standard  pupils  up  to 
the  state  of  efficiency  now  reached  by  their  best  pupils,  or,  if  this  shoula  be 
considered  too  severe,  to  set  themselves  the  task  of  making  all  their  pupils 
capable  of  dealing  ^ith  English  as  well  as  grammar-school  pupils  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen  deal  vdih  French  or  German. 

Now  that  the  ground  has  been  cleared  to  a  certain  extent,  an  attempt 
may  be  made  to  show  what  is  the  nature  of  the  improvement  that  has  taken 
place  in  Native-school  instruction  during  the  time  that  the  Education 
Department  has  had  charge  of  it.  At  the  beginning  of  Native-school  work 
in  ^ew  Zealand  the  only  available  plan  was  to  follow  dosdy  the  old- 
fashioned  methods  in  vogue.  These  methods,  unintelligent  as  they  were, 
had  to  be  used  ^vithout  any  exact  notion  as  to  the  effects  they  would  pro- 
duce ;  still  less  was  there  any  distinct  aim.  Now,  just  here  was  the  point 
where  a  divergence  took  place.  The  new  management  knew  as  little  as  the 
old  what  the  aim  ought  to  be,  what  the  necessities  of  the  case  were.  The 
difference  was  that  strong  determination  to  solve  the  enigma  was  brought 
to  bear  on  it.  In  the  first  place,  then,  it  was  found  that  chaos  rather  than 
cosmos  prevailed  ;  only  OBe  thing  was  clear— until  light  should  come  any 
system  was  better  than  none.  Therefore  a  rough-and-ready  attempt  was 
made  to  draw  up  standards,  to  devise  a  time-table  scheme,  and  to  get  a 
workable  code  of  niles  based  on  such  experience  of  the  past  as  was  available. 
These  measures  soon  began  to  effect  improvement  m  some  directions: 
above  all,  a  certain  amount  of  light  began  to  dawn,  it  became  possible  to 
see  in  what  directions  we  were  actually  moving,  and  in  what  directions  we 
ought  to  be  moving. 

Soon  a  great  mistake  was  corrected.    It  had  been  taken  for  granted  that 
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generally  it  was  right  to  make  some  allowance  for  the  fact  that  our  pupils 
were  Maoris,  and  tJiat  it  was  unrciisonable  to  cxj>ect  Maori  children  to  do 
as  well  as  English.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  reading  it  was  thought 
absurd  to  expect  thoroughly  good  pronunciation  from  Maori  children. 
Hence  we  allowed  ourselves  to  be  contented  with  third-  or  fourth-  or  even 
seventh-  or  eighth-rate  reading.  The  light-giving  thought  that  corrected 
this  mistake  was  that  we  ought  to  *be  content  with  nothing  but  the  best, 
whether  our  pupils  were  Maoris  or  Europeans  ;  that  if  we  failed  to  get  it 
at  first,  we  ougnt  to  go  on  tiying  till  we  did  get  it.  Many  of  our  teachers 
took  up  this  idea  ai)il  made  full  use  of  it.  At  our  examinations  an 
"  excellent  *^  mark  is  used.  It  is  given  for  fii*st-class  work  only,  and  it  is 
now  very  often  secured  by  our  Maori  pupils  for  i*eading  that  is  excellent  so 
far  as  it  goes. 

The  next  fruitful  idea  was  that  English  is  our  most  important  subject. 
Of  course,  English  always  has  great  intrinsic  importance,  but  it  is  also 
the  master-key  to  arithmetic,  geography,  and  other  subjects.  It  had  been 
found  that  cmldren  strong  in  English  were  strong  in  tne  other  subjects  ; 
also  that  inability  to  deal  with  simple  problems  was  entirely  owmg  to 
inability  to  make  out  what  the  English  statement  of  them  meant ;  the 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  view  was  fomid  in  the  fact  that  problems 
given  in  English  and  found  imj)enetrable  were  quite  within  a  pupil's  reach 
when  given  m  Maori. 

Tlie  next  feature  develo|X)d  is  connected  with  the  principle  stated  above, 
that  nothing  but  the  l>est  should  be  judged  thoroughly  satisfactory.  It 
was  recogmsed  that  this  principle  might  with  very  great  propriety  l)e 
applied  to  handwriting,  seeing  tnat  Maoris  have  sjiecial  faculty  for  this 
branch  of  school  work.    It  is  now  being  done  with  success. 

What  was,  from  our  Native-school  point  of  view,  an  imiwrtant  discovery 
dawned  upon  us  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  arithmetic ;  it  wasi 
simply  that  problem  work  could  be  most  effectually  taught  if  taken  in 
connection  with  vivd  voce  arithmetic.  This,  a^gain,  was  a  development  of 
the  principle  that  success  in  teaching  arithmetic  very  largely  depends  on 
success  in  teaching  Eng:lish.  What  may  be  called  the  mathematical 
thinking  in  connection  with  arithmetic  presents  little  or  no  difficulty  to 
ordinarily  intelligent  Maoris ;  the  meaning  of  English  questions  of  a 
necessarily  somewhat  obscure  character  is  an  altogether  different 
matter. 

The  latest  and  perhaps  most  important  principle  that  has  come  to  light  is 
that  if  Maori  children  are  to  tnoroughly  master  the  difficulties  of  the 
English  language  they  must  begin  young.  In  a  more  practical  form  the 
principle  amounts  to  this  :  that  if  children  do  well  at  tlie  "rn*e]Kinitory" 
examination,  and  make  a  very  strong  i)ass  in  reading  and  English  when 
they  go  through  their  First  Standard  examination,  they  seldom  have  any 
trouble  in  afterwards  iiassing  all  the  stixndards  well.  The  reason  for  this  is 
very  obvioius,  but  the  pnncijile  took  long  to  discover  nevertheless. 
Genemlly  it  may  be  said,  that  if  teachers  put  i-eally  hanl  and  intelligent 
work  into  the  first  two  yeai*s  of  the  tmining  of  their  scholars,  they  will  be 
well  rejxiid  throughout  the  whole  course  for  the  trouble  they  have  taken. 

The  adoption  of  these  princijiles,  which  now  set^m  quit«  simple  and  even 
obvious,  has  rtMidtred  fnupicDt  altemtions  in  the  code  and  changes  in  the 
modes  of  teacliing  necesstiry,  as  well  as  in  the  scoik*  and  general  dii'ection 
of  our  work.  It  must  at  times  have  seemed  to  the  teachers  that  as  fast  as 
one  difficulty  was  mastered  by  them  a  new  oiie  was  discovered  and  set  up  in 
place  of  the  old  one,  and  that  there  was  no  finality  ;  nevertheless,  they  have 
as  a  body  followed  the  lead  most  loyally  and  heartily,  and  in  numerous 
cases  teacheis  have  given  hints  and  indications  that  have  been  of  very  great 
utility—  have  i>ointed  out  how  another  turn  might  he  given  to  the  screw  ! 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  now  se<*uivd  a  satisfactory  standard  of 
efficiency— that  is,  tliat  the  objects  at  which  we  aim  are  in  the  main  what 
they  ought  to  be,  and  that  nothing  moi*e  than  changes  in  mere  detail  will  be 
neces.'ary.  Such  changes  will  tend  to  follow  the  success  that  we  may 
achieve,  and  they  will  be  of  the  nature  of  closer  approximation  to  the 
public-school  model,  with  probably  a  strong  bias  towards  technical  cduca- 
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tion.  Indications  may  be  seen  in  many  districts  of  growing  desire  for  such 
education. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  Department  has  long  given  a  kind  of  technical 
scholarships  which  have  proved  to  be  of  a  more  or  less  serviceable 
character.  There  is,  however,  plenty  of  room  for  ex[)ansion  in  this  im- 
]>ortant  dii*ection,  and  there  are  many  indications  of  its  l)eing  alxiut  to  take 
l)lac*e.  Of  course,  such  changes  ought  to  Ikj  made  with  great  care,  and  not 
to  involve  starting  before  one  Ls  ready. 

It  is,  of  course,  one  thing  to  have  good  aims  and  another  to  8e<^ure  what 
is  aimed  at ;  but  there  is  much  real  ground  for  satisfaction  with  what  has 
IxHjn  done.  Thirty  of  our  eighty-eight  village  schools  deserve  to  he 
called  "  very  good,  while  eleven  of  these  are  excellent.  Of  the  remaining 
schools  a  large  proportion  are  doing  solid  work  of  one  kind  or  another,  in 
spite  of  some  considerable  drawbacks  that  prevent  them  from  reaching 
tne  front.  The  cases  in  which  radical  change  and  improvement  are 
urgently  needed  are  but  few. 

To  conclude,  I  may  draw  attention  to  a  rather  singular  feature  of  our 
Native-school  work ;  it  is  just  this :  Other  educationists  become  more 
indispensable  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  successful ;  we  Native-school 
l)eople  become  less  and  less  necessary  in  proportion  as  we  thorou^y 
succeed  in  performing  the  work  that  we  have  in  hand.  There  is  another 
neculiar  circumstance  connected  ^vith  our  teachers'  operations :  Although 
Native-school  teachers  are  as  hard  workers  and  do  as  intelligent  and 
certainly  as  noble  work  as  any  in  the  country,  there  is  a  tendency  in  some 
quarters  to  hold  this  work  cheap,  and  even  to  look  down  upon  the  workers, 
but  then,  such  views  are  not  characteristic  of  those  best  qualified  to  have 
views  on  the  subject,  and  so,  perhaps,  this  little  difficulty  does  not  matter 
very  much. 
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I.  Primary  Education. 

For  very  nearly  half  a  century  after  the  British  occupation  of  Adininistni 
the  Island  in  1796  Government  control  of  public  education  was  ^^*^"' 
restricted  to  the  few  schools  supported  entirely  from  the  public 
revenues.  The  Archdeacon  of  Colombo,  under  the  title  of 
"  Principal  of  Schools  and  King's  Visitor/*  had  the  sole  super- 
vision of  these  schools  for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  Tiiey 
consisted  of  a  few  English  schools  established  by  Government  in 
the  principal  towns,  and  the  vernacular  schools  that  had  been 
established  by  the  Dutch  and  taken  over  by  the  EngUsh  Govern- 
ment when  the  Island  capitulated  to  them.  An  expenditure 
from  the  public  revenues  or  not  more  than  2,000/.  a  year  was 
incurred  tor  the  maintenance  of  both  these  classes  ot  schools. 
Such  efforts  as  the  various  missionary  bodies  were  even  then 
making  for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  both  in  the  vernacular 
of  the  country  and  in  English,  were  left  unrecognised.  In  1834, 
on  the  report  of  the  "  Royal  Commissioners  of  Inquiry"  who 
visited  the  Island  in  1830,  and  with  whom  some  of  the  most 
important  administrative  reforms  in  the  country  are  associated, 
a  "  Commission  "  was  established  for  the  supervision  and  control 
of  the  Government  schools  that  then  existed.  But  no  account 
was  even  on  this  occasion  taken  of  the  much  larger  number  of 
Mission  schools,  both  English  and  vernacular,  scattered  through- 
out the  Island,  which,  from  statistics  given  in  the  "Ceylon 
Government  Calendar,"  were  in  the  proportion  of  7  to  1  compared 
with  the  Government  schools. 

Of  this  "  Commission,"  composed  principally  of  the  Episcopal 
clergy  resident  in  Colombo,  witn  three  of  the  leading  Government 
officials  in  the  metropolis  as  additional  members,  the  Archdeacon 
was  made  President.  Sub-committees,  consisting  of  the 
Government  Agent,  the  district  judge,  and  the  clergy  resident  in 
each  station,  were  also  established  at  Colombo,  Kanay,  Galle,  and 
Jaifria. 

In  1841  this  "  Commission  "  was  dissolved,  and  a  re-modelled 
board,  entitled  the  "  Central  School  Commission  for  the  Instnic- 
tion  of  the  Population  of  Ceylon,"  was  established  in  its  stead. 
The  new  board  was  less  clerical  in  its  constitution  than  its 
predecessor,  four  members  out  of  the  seven  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed being  la3anen.  Under  this  **  Commission,"  which  in  some 
measure  recognised  and  aided  private  educational  effort,  unlike 
the  body  it  superseded,  considerable  progress  would  seem  to 
have  been  made.  But  it  was  ab  initio  doomed  to  the  failure 
inevitable  to  all  such  amateur  boards.  It  started  with  vague 
aspirations  and  an  undefined  area  of  possible  administration  and 
organization.  It  had  no  central  responsibility,  and  therefore  no 
central  coherence.    The  labour  was  essentially  volunteer  and  the 
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results  spasmodic.  The  conviction,  therefore,  b^an  to  gain 
ground  that  the  efficient  control  of  the  education  of  the  country 
could  not  longer  be  assured  at  the  hands  of  such  a  board. 
Accordingly,  as  a  residt  of  a  motion  carried  before  the  Legislative 
Council  in  1865,  a  committee  of  three  official  and  two  unofficial 
members  of  that  council  was  appointed  "to  inquire  generally 
into  the  state  and  prospects  of  edlucation,  and  to  suggest  such 
improvements  as  seemea  to  them  advisable." 

On  the  report  of  this  conunittee,  the  "  Central  School  Com- 
mission for  the  Instruction  of  the  Population  of  Ceylon "  was 
dissolved,  and  in  1869  the  administration  of  education  in  the 
Colony  was  centralised  in  a  department  entitled  the  "  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,"  with  an  officer  at  its  head  styled  the 
*'  Director,"  directly  responsible  only  to  the  Governor.  And  this 
is  the  form  of  administration  that  obtains  at  the  present  time. 

Among  the  reforms  suggested  by  the  committee  of  the 
Legislative  Coimcil  referred  to  above,  and  adopted  by  Grovemment, 
.vas  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  that,  at  a  later  stage  in  its 
administration,  were  enforced  by  the  "Central  School  Com- 
mission ''*  in  regard  to  the  religious  teaching  and  the  use  of  text- 
books in  aided  schools,  and  which  resulted  m  the  relinquishment 
by  certain  missionary  bodies  of  the  aid  they  fonnerly  enjoyed. 
The  difficulty  was  apparently  sectarian.  Ihe  new  policy  was 
essentially  unsectarian. 

The  system  of  payment  by  results,  impartially  for  all  aided 
schools  for  secular  instruction  only,  was  also,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  this  committee,  brought  into  operation  by  the  new 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  instead  of  the  old  rules,  imder 
which  it  was  found  impossible  for  all  missionary  bodies  alike  to 
accept  aid  from  Grovemment  for  their  educational  work. 

With  this  concession  to  missionary  feeling  in  particular,  the 
number  of  aided  schools  rose  within  one  year  from  21  to  229. 

The  following  statement  shows,  in  quin(j|[uennial  periods,  the 
growth  and  development  of  school  work  since  1869  under  the 
new  system  of  administration,  and  affords  irresistible  proof  oi 
the  wisdom  which  accepted  the  advice  tendered  by  tne  sub- 
committee of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  substituted  for  the 
original  controlling  agency  of  "  an  un wieldly  commission  deficient 
in  promptness  and  responsibility,"  "  a  single  responsible  officer 
amenable  like  the  neads  of  other  departments  to  the 
Governor  " : — 


1 
1869. 

1874. 

1879. 

lft)U 

1 

1894. 

1897.  • 

lOOV. 

lOOv. 

Departmental  Schools    • 
Aule<l  Schools 

64 
21 

243 
595 

372 
814 

431 
814 

1 

440 
938 

468 
1,042 

474 
1.172 

Total    .     -    - 

85 

838 

1,186 

1,245 

1,378 

1 

1,510 

1,646 



For  figures  for  1898,  see  Snpplenientary  Notes  (i). 
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A  glance  at  the  above  table  will  bring  into  prominence  the 
further  feet  that  the  extension  of  Departmental  schools  liad 
ceased  bv  1879  to  advance  at  the  rapid  pace  of  the  ten  years  that 
preceded,  it.  The  number  of  Departmental  schools  established 
annually  never  fell  below  100  before  1879,  while  the  average  for 
the  years  that  followed  it  never  exceeded  30.  As  evidence  of  the 
stability  of  private  enterprise  and  of  the  firm  root  it  had  taken 
imder  the  new  system  which  fostered  it,  these  figures  are  in 
the  highest  degree  instnictive.  The  maritime  parts  of  the 
country  in  particular  were  the  most  affected  by  the  mission 
societies,  who  had  thrown  themselves  with  much  zeal  and 
vigour  into  the  work.  The  Department  was  thus  enabled  to 
leave  these  districts  almost  exclusively  in  their  hands,  and 
practically  retire  from  the  sea-board  for  exploiting  the  more 
inland  divisions  where  much  pioneering  work  had  to  be 
done.  And  this  confidence  in  the  successful  co-operation  of 
mission  agencies  has  been  well  sustained.  For  the  last  fifteen 
years  the  Central,  North-Central,  and  North-Westem  Provinces, 
lying  remote  from  the  sea-board,  have,  without  injury  to  the 
mantime  provinces,  received  the  almost  exclusive  attention  ot 
the  Department,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  ofiicers  of  tho 
Grovemment,  warmly  seconded  hy  the  authorities  of  the  village 
communities,  a  large  number  of  Government  schools  have  been 
established  in  these  hitherto  neglected  parts  of  the  country. 

In  1879  the  first  step  was  taken  in  the  direction  of  forming 
the  coimtry  into  inspectorates.  Hitherto,  the  schools  in  all  parts 
of  the  Island  were  supervised  by  two  chief  inspectors  stationed 
in  the  metropolis.  The  Island  was,  however,  from  that  year 
divided  into  tnrce  inspector's  districts,  the  southern  and  western 
sea-board  forming  one,  the  northern  and  etistem  a  second,  and 
the  central  district  the  third.  In  1886  the  southern  sea-board 
was  converted  into  a  separate  inspectorate,  as  the  work  in  the 
Western  Province  was  found  by  itself  severely  to  tax  the  time 
and  energy  of  one  officer,  with  the  result  that  the  Southern 
Province,  where  the  work  of  extension  was  proceeding  apace,  was 
somewhat  neglected. 

In  1884  by  special  legislative  enactment  the  central  Govern- 
ment was  relieved  of  the  responsibilitv  of  maintaining  EngUsh 
schools  in  municipaUties  and  towns  witn  local  govermnent  boards. 
These  municipalities  and  boards  were  empowered  to  take  over 
the  English  schools  within  their  administrative  limits,  the 
Government  pa)ang  the  same  grant-in-aid  to  these  scho<)ls  ai 
they  would  to  an  ordinary  aided  school,  the  rest  of  the  fundi 
necessary  for  their  upkeep  being  found  by  the  municipality  o; 
local  board.     For  this  purpose  an  educational  rate  on  m  mici- 

Ealities  was  included  in  the  enactment.  This,  however,  had  to 
0  abandoned,  as  it  did  not  prove  acceptable,  and  the  schools 
were  ultimately  handed  over  to  the  already  existing  mission 
agencies  %villing  to  accept  them.  The  Government,  however,  did 
not  relinquish  its  unsectarian  policy.  The  present  responsi- 
bility of  the  Department  for  the  entire  maintenance  of  schools 
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has  been  narrowed  to  those  teaching  the  vernacular  of  the  masses 
and  to  half  a  dozen  Anglo- vernacular  or  bilingual  schools  in 
the  more  important  villages.  The  provision  of  English  educa- 
tion in  towns  has  thus  been  left  to  private  enterprise. 

In  1896  a  further  administrative  step  of  some  importance  was 
taken,  and  a  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  eight  members,  was 
formed  to  advise  the  Director  on  such  questions  connected  with 
the  working  of  voluntary  schools  receiving  aid  from  the  public 
revenues  as  he  might  wish  to  take  their  advice  upon.  This 
board,  of  which  the  Director  is  the  chairman,  consists  of  one 
clerical  representative  for  each  of  the  three  Christian  denomina- 
tions more  largely  engaged  in  educational  work  in  the  colony,  viz., 
the  Church  of  England,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Wesleyan.  A  lay 
member  representmg  the  interests  of  the  Buddhists  has  also  a 
seat  at  this  board.  The  heads  of  the  Royal  and  Technical 
Colleges,  both  Government  institutions,  and  the  chief  inspector 
of  the  metropolitan  province  are  the  official  members  of  the 
board.  The  functions  of  this  board  are  purely  advisory,  and 
relate  only  to  aided  schools.    (See  also  Supplementary  Notes, 

(ii) ) 

467  vernacular  schools  and  7  Anglo-vernacular  schools  are 
entirely  maintained  by  the  Department;  121  English  schools,  18 
Anglo-vernacular  schools,  and  1,033  vernacular  schools  receiving 
aid  from  the  Department  are  under  its  control.  The  nmnber  of 
children  borne  on  the  rolls  of  these  1,646  schools  for  the  year 
to  which  this  report  refers,  was  150,593,  with  an  average  dfaily 
attendance  of  88,849,  and  a  proportion  under  inspection  to  the 
population  of  1  in  20.  (For  figures  for  1898,  see  Supplementary 
Notes  (i.)  ) 

Laws  of  No  special  enactment  for  enforcing  attendance  at  these  schools 

school  finds  a  place  in  the  statute  book  of  the  colony.     In  the  large 

attendance  provincial  and  other  towns,  where  the  existence  of  mimicipalities 
and  local  boards  attests  to  some  measure  of  self-government,  no 
rules  bearing  any  reference  to  schools  are  yet  to  be  seen  among 
their  bye-laws.  The  maintenance  of  a  gooid  attendance  at  the 
schools  in  these  towns  is  therefore  dependent  entirely  on  the 
attractions  the  schools  hold  out  and  on  the  social  influence  of 
the  teachers.  In  the  schools  where  English  is  taught  the  atten- 
dance difficulty  is  less  marked.  The  desire  for  a  knowledge  of 
the  language,  which  practically  is  the  only  avenue  to  remimera- 
tive  employment  of  any  kind,  acts  as  perhaps  the  best  incentive 
to  punctuality  in  attendance  that  a  teacher  could  desire ;  but  to 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population  of  these  large  towns  the 
vernacular  is  the  only  medium  of  instruction  possible.  In  the 
absence,  therefore,  of  legislation  by  which  attendance  can  be 
made  compulsory  in  town  schools,  tne  purely  vernacular  schools 
established  within  these  limits  for  the  poorer  and  lower  classes 
are  comparatively  very  thinly  attended.  In  the  various  rural 
subdivisions,  however,  of  the  several  revenue  districts  of  the 
colony,  rules  making  attendance  at  school  compulsory  are  in 
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force  under  the  law  which  regulates  the  working  of  village 
communities;  but  such  compulsion  in  respect  of  attendance 
at  schools  as  these  rules  enforce  affects  only  the  vernacular 
schools  entirely  managed  and  maintained  by  the  Department. 
No  aided  school — that  is  a  voluntary  school  receiving  aid 
from  Grovemment — can  claim  the  apphcation  of  this  riue  in 
its  favour.  Nor  can  this  be  wondered  at.  The  village  com- 
mittee, as  a  rule,  represents  feelings  alien  to  those  of  the 
mission  agencias,  which  seek  to  establish  themselves  in  the 
district,  avoAvedly  with  denominational  ambitions.  The  members 
of  the  village  committee  are  for  the  most  part  Buddhists,  and 
naturally  disinclined  to  lend  their  help  to  proselytizing  aspirations. 
As  regards  village  sectarian  schools,  they  therefore  remain  aloof 
from  coercion  of  attendance.  The  non-sectarian  school  is,  as  a 
rule,  well  supported  by  them. 

With  r^ard  to  Roman  Catholic  schools,  the  above  remarks  do 
not  hold  good.  These  schools,  established  as  a  rule  in  districts 
exclusively  Roman  Catholic,  by  reason  of  superior  organization 
and  of  the  inherent  compulsion  which  the  parish  priests  are 
enabled  to  bring  to  bear,  are  in  great  measure  independent  of 
the  influence  oi  village  committee  r^ulations,  and  many  of  the 
largest,  best  attended,  and  best  equipped  village  schools  represent 
this  community. 

One  result  ot  this  feature  of  such  local  administration  oi 
education  as  is  imdertaken  by  these  village  communities  is,  that 
Departmental  schools  still  continue  to  be  the  means  of  ensuring 
the  instruction  of  the  masses  in  the  remoter  and  more  inlana 
districts  in  particular. 

Speaking  generally,  the  machinery  by  which  these  village 
committees  enforce  their  rule  of  comjpulsory  attendance  is  simple. 
The  village  schoolmaster  submits  his  list  of  absentees,  weekly  or 
monthly  as  the  local  rule  may  require,  to  the  village  headman, 
whose  auty  it  is,  under  the  rule,  to  secure  the  appearance  of  the 
parents  of  the  defaulting  children  at  the  communal  court,  to  be 
nned  or  otherwise  dealt  with  there  according  to  the  discretion 
of  the  president  of  the  village  tribimal. 

Theoretically,  this  provision  for  the  enforcement  of  compulsory 
attendance  at  school  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired ;  but,  practi- 
cally, the  same  obstacles  have  to  be  contended  with  here  that 
beset  the  working  of  the  more  elaborate  laws  enforcing  compulsory 
att^idance  in  more  advanced  countries. 

The  cost  of  education  in  Departmental  schools  is  borne  almost  Cost  of 
entirely  by  the  Government.    The  only  item  of  expenditure  ®^''*^*^'^'* 
from  which  the  Central  Government  is  relieved  is  the  cost  of 
school  buildings.    These  the  village  authorities  have  to  provide 
and  maintain,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  establishment  of 
the  school. 
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The  salaries  of  the  teachers  and  the  cost  of  equipment  are 
lK)me  by  the  Central  Govemuicnt.  To  this  rule  must  be 
mentioned  the  exception  of  two  lai-ge  village  English  schools 
housed  in  pubUc  buildings  erected  at  thcpubBc  cost  before  188:^, 
when  the  whole  expenditure  on  these  schools  was  borne  by  the 
Central  Government,  and  which,  as  public  property,  are  still 
maintained  in  consequence  out  of  the  public  revenue. 

The  cost  to  the  Central  Government  of  aided  schools  takes 
the  form  solely  of  a  money  grant-in-aid,  measured  bv  the  results 
of  examination  of  individual  scholars  in  the  individual  subjects 
of  instruction  prescribed  for  them  in  a  code  regulating  the 
instruction  given  in  these  schools  (see  Appendix  A.).  In  so  fur 
as  this  payment  affects  vernacular  schools,  it  is  more  than 
merely  a  grant-in-aid.  A  very  large  part  of  the  cost  of  these 
schools  may  be  said  to  be  met  out  of  this  payment.  The 
statistics  available  to  the  Department  of  the  cost  of  its  own 
schools  make  an  approximate  guess  possible  as  to  the  cost  of 
the  same  class  of  schools  under  voluntary  management. 

In  respect,  however,  of  aided  English  schools,  the  result 
payment,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  schools  in  the  less 
important  towns,  is  but  a  small  fractional  part  of  the  expenditiu^ 
of  the  larger  and  more  important  schools  in  •  the  larger  and 
more  important  towns.  A  revision  of  the  scale,  in  the  erection 
of  a  more  liberal  valuation  of  "  passes "  in  the  higher  EngUsh 
schools,  would  most  certainly  make  for  more  efficient  work. 

Fees.  In    accordance    with    the  almost  universally  acknowledged 

principle  that  primary  instruction  should  be  available  to  the 
masses  free  of  all  payment,  no  fees  are  levied  in  the  Govern- 
ment vernacular  schools  of  the  colony,  the  masses  being  taken 
as  represented  in  this  coimtry  only  by  the  Sinhalese-  and  Tamil- 
speaking  peoples. 

In  the  few  Departmental  Anglo-vernacular  schools  a  uniform 
fee  is  charged.  In  the  first  five  out  of  the  eight  standards  over 
wliich  the  curriculum  in  these  schools  is  spread  out,  the  monthly 
payment  is  fifty  cents.  In  the  three  other  standards  a  rupee  is 
charged. 

In  aided  vernacular  schools  no  fees  are  charged;  but  no 
condition  precedent  to  the  reception  of  a  grant  fit)m  the  public 
revenues  has  imposed  this  procedure  on  the  managers  of 
voluntary  vernacular  schools.  It  would  rather  seem  to  be  the 
outcome  of  their  desire  not  to  be  fettered  by  a  fee  payment  in 
their  co-operation  with  the  Grovemment  in  the  eaucation  of 
the  masses.  In  aided  English  schools  fees  are  charged  without 
exception,  though  the  same  scale  of  payment  does  not,  as  a 
rule,  obtain  even  in  two  schools  of  the  same  class  and  in  the 
same  locality.  The  rivalry  is  too  apparent,  and  the  tendency  to 
undersell  each  other  in  the  scramble  for  pupils  inevitable.  A 
sliding  scale  of  charges  is  the  rule,  commencing  in  nearly  all 
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but  the  weakest  schools  with  one  rupee  or  fifty  cents  a  month 
in  the  lowest  class,  and  ending  with  two,  three,  or  four,  and 
sometimes  five  rupees  in  the  eighth  standard,  or  the  highest 
class,  as  the  montnly  fee.  In  a  very  few  schools  of  the  highest 
class  in  the  chief  provincial  towns  a  maximum  fee  of  ten  rupees 
is  reached.  A  minimum  fee  of  two  rupees  is  also  charged  in 
some  of  these  schools.    But  these  charges  are  exceptional. 

How  far  vokmtarv  subscriptions  contribute  towards  the  Voluntmy 
maintenance  of  the  scnools  not  managed  entirely  by  the  Depart-  »pbRcri|  - 
ment  it  is  diificult  to  say  with  any  certainty.  Individual  ^^^^^' 
munificence  is  not  unknown,  and  there  are  crises  of  schools,  both 
vernacular  and  English,  being  maintained  at  the  expense  either 
of  one  philanthropic  individual  or  by  small  knots  of  individuals 
interested  in  the  upkeep  of  the  schools  from  a  religious  point 
of  view.  In  no  case,  however,  has  this  munificence  been  known 
to  be  of  any  appreciable  duration.  Government  aid  is  diligently 
sought  for,  and  when  obtained  the  private  contributions  either 
cease  at  once  or  are  gradually  withdrawn  till  the  school  has,  so 
to  speak,  learnt  to  aaapt  its  expenditure  to  the  income  obtain- 
able from  Government.  It  must  not  be  omitted  to  be  mentioned 
here  that  the  salaries  of  the  missionary  principals  in  the  large 
mission  colleges  are  always  borne  by  the  societies  appointing 
them  to  these  charges. 

Of  English  schools  actually  endowed  by  private  munificence.  Endow- 
there  are  but  five  instances  in  the  country,  and  these  are  schools  ment«. 
fiving  secondary  education  of  the  highest  kind  imparted  in  the 
sland.  One  has  for  its  foimder  an  Anglican  bishop  of  this 
diocese.  Two  others,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  were 
established  by  the  wealthiest  native  gentleman  in  Ceylon  to 
commemorate  the  visit  to  the  Island  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in 
1875.  The  fourth  owes  its  existence  to  the  praiseworthy 
ambition  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  Island  to  have  a  school 
of  their  own  of  the  highest  class ;  and  the  fifth,  in  Jaffna,  to  the 
enterprise  of  the  Tamil  Protestant  Christians  of  the  north.  But 
all  these  institutions,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  in  Jaffiia, 
accept  pecimiary  aid  from  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
on  tne  result  system  for  their  elementary  work,  and  compete  for 
the  scholarships  and  money  payments  awarded  by  the  bepart- 
ment  for  the  promotion  of  secondary  education. 

Of  private  English  schools  wholly  unconnected  with  the  Private 
Department,  and  therefore  outside  the  State  system,  the  number  ^*^^'**- 
actually  recognised  by  the  public  as  deserving  of  support  is  few. 
In  the  metropolis  of  Colombo  three  such  schools  exist.  One  is 
a  bovs*  school,  tolerably  well  organized  and  feirly  well  supported 
by  the  public.  But  it  is  of  very  recent  establishment ;  and  as  it 
professes  to  impart  secondary  education  of  the  same  quality 
imparted  in  the  nigher  schools  at  cheaper  rates,  it  has  attractions 
for  the  classes  less  able  to  pay  the  higher  rates  of  tuition 
demanded  in  the  older  and  better  recognized  institutions.    The 
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two  others  are  girls'  schools  following  curricula  of  their  own 
and  sending  up  their  advanced  pupils  for  the  Cambridge  local 
examinations,  at  which  one  of  them  at  least  has  met  with  a  fair 
share  of  success.  In  the  Central  Province,  at  Kandy,  the  Church 
of  England  maintains  an  English  school  for  girls,  from  which 
students  have  competed  with  success  at  the  local  examinations 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  A  few  English  schools  on  a 
smaller  scale  and  unconnected  with  the  Department  are  main- 
tained by  various  missionary  bodies  in  the  interests  of  their 
adherents,  even  though  the  attendance  is  nowhere  large  enough 
to  enable  them  to  be  enrolled  under  the  Department.  Private 
Endish  schools,  conducted  with  no  special  regard  to  discipline 
ana  organization,  afford  native  young  men  who  have  just  passed 
out  of  school  a  small  livelihood  till  something  more  remunerative 
is  obtained.  The  number  of  such  schools  for  the  Island  may  be 
put  down  at  forty. 

Private  primary  or  vernacular  schools  with  any  pretension  to 
organization  do  not  exist  in  any  very  large  number  outside  the 
State  system. 

The  number  of  imaided  vernacular  schools,  as  given  in  the 
returns  forwarded  to  this  Department  by  missionary  and  private 
managers  and  the  Government  agents  and  their  assistants,  is 
2,280.*  But  from  this  number  snould  be  deducted  the  purely 
indigenous  Sinhalese  schools  attached  to  Buddhist  temples  an3 
the  Koran  schools,  numbering  respectively  1,516  and  264, 
leaving  600  schools  to  be  accounted  tor  as  private  schools.  Of 
this,  nearly -a  third  may  be  said  to  be  maintained  with  a  view  to 
enrolment  imder  this  Department,  when  the  conditions  of  atten- 
dance, &c.,  have  been  fulfilled.  Mission  societies  also  maintain 
in  addition  smaller  schools  as  ancillary  agencies  at  several  centres 
of  their  work.  These  schools  are  too  small  ever  to  be  registered 
as  aided  schools,  and  yet  too  useful,  from  the  missionary  point 
of  view,  to  be  abandoned.  Their  number  may  be  said  to  stand 
at  about  60.  In  the  Northern  Province  alone  the  returns  give 
157  unaided  non-Christian  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  2,867, 
or  an  average  of  18  pupils  to  each  school.  The  number  of 
similarly  small  private  schools  scattered  throughout  the 
Sinhalese-speaking  districts  of  the  Island  may  safely  be  taken 
as  making  up  the  diflference  of  almost  150.  These  non-Christian 
private  schools,  except  those  maintained  with  a  view  to  enrol- 
ment imder  the  Department,  are  conducted  on  the  primitive 
methods  of  the  Gttrn.  But  whenever  State  aid  is  expected  the 
regulations  laid  down  in  the  revised  code  for  aided  schools  are 
closely  conformed  to.  Two  schools  established  very  recently  by 
a  Sinnalese  gentleman  of  Colombo  at  his  ancestral  seat  in  the 
coimtry  must,  however,  be  excepted  from  this  cat^ory.  They 
are  conducted  in  conformity  with  Departmental  nUes,  and  thouen 
ireceiving  no  pecuniary  aia  are,  at  the  special  request  of  the 
foimder,  exammed  annually  by  the  officers  of  this  Department 
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And  in  nearly  all  the  Buddhist  temples  scattered  throughout  Temple 
the  countr}'  instruction  is  still  given  in  reading  out  of  the  ancient  Schools. 
ola,  or  palin  leaf,  manuscript  books,  and  in  writing  on  tablets 
strewn  with  fine  sand.  Enbrts  have  been  made,  since  the 
constitution  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  on  its 
present  basis,  to  bring  these  indigenous  schools  within  the  circle 
of  Departmental  influence,  but  without  success.  A  Buddhist 
college,  established  in  the  metropolis  for  the  instruction  and 
trainmg  of  Buddhist  priests,  has  even  been  subsidized  by  the 
Government,  and  instruction  in  elementarv  arithmetic  added 
to  its  course  of  Sanscrit,  Pali,  and  the  higner  Sinhalese,  in  the 
hope  that  when  the  student  monks  had  completed  their  pro- 
fessional and  linguistic  studies  in  the  college,  and  had  taKen 
orders  and  entered  on  the  charge  of  temples,  a  new  departure 
might  be  taken  under  their  auspices,  and  the  course  of  instruction 
in  the  village  temple  schools  imder  their  management  even 
somewhat  assimilated  to  that  of  the  primary  schools  recognised 
by  the  Department.  But  temple  schools  still  prefer  to  stand 
upon  their  ancient  ways  and  to  adhere  to  tneir  traditional 
methods.  All  efforts  at  the  introduction  of  such  a  useful  subject 
as  arithmetic  are  passively  resisted,  and  reading  is  still  confined 
to  ancient  books,  which  it  is  of  litUe  practical  use  for  the  pupils 
to  study.  With  the  steady  extension,  however,  of  primary 
Departmental  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  these  temples,  attendance 
at  these  schools  has  considerably  declined,  and  the  recipients  of 
such  instruction  as  is  still  given  by  the  priests  are  seldom  more 
than  a  dozen  lads,  some  of  them  engaged  in  the  temples  as 
servants,  and  others  drawn  thither  by  the  prospect  of  a  breakfast 
at  midday,  a  meal  of  uncertain  recurrence  at  their  own  homes. 

The  inspection  of  all  these  schools,  both  Departmental  and  inspection, 
aided,  is  carried  out  by  four  chief  inspectors  ana  thirteen  assis- 
tant inspectors.    To  ensure  the  more  effective  supervision  of 
these  schools  the  Island  is  divided,  as  stated  above,  into  four 
inspectors'  districts.    The  present  management  is  as  follows : — 

Central  Division : — Population,  1,029,091 ;  area,  12,454  square 
miles;  number  of  schools,  315  (including  the  Central,  North- 
Central,  North-Westem  Provinces,  and  the  Province  of  Uva) ; 
senior  chief  inspector  and  three  assistant  inspectors. 

Western  Division :— Population,  1,021,159  ;  area,  8,333  square 
miles ;  number  of  schools,  070  (including  the  Western  Province 
and  the  Province  of  Sabaragamuwa) ;  chief  inspector  and  six 
assistant  inspectors. 

North-Eastem  Division  .-—Population,  467,740;  area,  7,400 
square  miles ;  number  of  schools,  447  (including  Northern  and 
Eastern  Provinces) ;  chief  inspector  and  three  assistant  mspectors. 

Southern  Division  :— Population,  489,799 ;  area,  2,146  square 
miles;  number  of  schools,  214  (including  Southern  Province); 
uef  inspector  and  one  assistant  inspector. 


chief  inspector  and  one  assistant  inspector. 
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For  the  due  examination  of  all  their  schools  the  chief  inspectors 
are  held  responsible  to  the  Department ;  and  to  ensure  the  work 
of  examination  being  carried  out  with  ease  and  efficiency,  and 
with  a  due  regard  to  economy  in  the  expenditiu^  incurred,  the 
schools  in  each  group  are  assigned  a  particular  month  for  their 
annual  examination — in  aidecl  schools  for  the  determination  of 
thcgrant  payable,  and  in  Departmental  schools  for  the  annual 
report  on  the  working  of  the  school  that  has  to  be  submitted  for 
the  information  of  the  Director.  Chief  inspectors  are  required 
to  submit  for  the  approval  beforehand  of  the  Director  quarterly 
programmes  of  then'  work,  their  assistants  submitting  similar 
programmes  for  the  timely  approval  of  their  respective  chiefs. 
With  the  final  approval  of  these  programmes  by  the  Director, 
dates  of  examination  are  communicated  to  the  managers  of 
aided  schools  and  the  head  teachers  of  Departmental  schools. 
Frequent  surprise  visits  of  inspection  to  all  classes  of  schools 
form  a  chief  part  of  the  chief  inspector's  duty.  The  examination 
of  the  Englisn  schools  in  his  district  devolves  upon  the  chief 
inspector  alone,  and  this  duty  cannot  be  delegated  to  a  subordinate 
officer. 

Appointments  to  the  Inspectorial  stafi,  when  made  by  the 
Governor  in  the  Colony,  are  always  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Director.  Chief  inspectors  have,  however,  been  appointed 
direct  from  England  in  tne  past.  But  since  the  knowledge  of  at 
least  one  of  the  vernaculars  of  the  country  was  made  a  necessary 
qualification  for  the  office  of  chief  inspector,  this  appointment 
has  of  late  years  been  oftener  made  in  tne  Colony. 

Assistant  inspectors  have  always  been  men  bom  in  the  country, 
and  have  in  nearly  all  instances  been  selected  from  among  those 
teachers  of  Departmental  English  schools  who  had  received  a 
three-year  course  of  training  at  the  English  Normal  School  that 
till  1883  was  attached  to  the  Department.  In  selecting  assistant 
inspectors  it  is  assumed  that  an  efficient  knowledge  of  the 
vernacular,  in  addition  to  a  practical  acquaintance  with  teaching, 
adds  much  to  the  practical  knowledge  of  their  work.  The 
duties  of  these  assistant  inspectors  are  at  the  present  time  limited 
to  the  examination  of  vernacular  schools.  They  also  take 
a  leading  part  in  examining  in  the  vernacular  subjects  of 
the  Departmental  examinations  for  teachers'  certificates  and 
license. 

Inatruction  Singing  as  a  subject  of  instruction  has  not  yet  been  formally 
in  singing,  recognized  by  the  Department.  Its  recognition  generally,  except 
amongst  town  English  high  schools,  may  be  described  as  most 
rudimentary  or  practically  non-existent.  The  ambition  of  native 
minstrelsy  rarely  varies  beyond  a  monotone.  In  the  larger  girls 
vernacular  boarding  schools  under  missionary  management  in 
both  the  Sinhalese  and  Tamil  divisions  of  the  country  fairly 
systematic  instruction  is,  however,  given  whenever  the  principal 
of  the  school  happens  to  be  a  European  or  an  American  la<ly. 
Some  of  the  native  young  women  who  pass  out  from  thos>t 
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schools  and  are  placed  in  charge  of  village  schools  are  occasion- 
ally known,  mero  motu,  to  make  sin^ng  a  subject  of  instruction, 
albeit  a  very  subsidiary  one.  Singing,  however,  though  not  a 
special  subject  of  instruction,  forms  yet  a  re^ilar  jpart  of  the 
opening  and  closing  exercises  in  girls'  English  hiffh  schools. 
But  village  children  among  the  Sinhalese  and  Tamils  have  yet 
to  be  broken  into  the  self-control  necessary  to  enable  them 
docilely  to  submit  to  the  initial  teaching  in  this  subject. 

Cookery  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  "  trades  "  to  be  taueht  in  Cookery, 
aided  industrial  schools  for  girls.  It  has  now  been  included  in 
the  Code  for  these  schools  for  the  last  five  years.  Only  four 
schools  have  as  yet  taken  it  up  as  a  subject  for  instruction.  In 
the  absence  of  any  manual  on  the  subject,  the  lessons  given  are 
not  in  the  form  of  lectures,  but  the  girls  are,  under  skilled  super- 
vision, taught  how  to  cook  with  their  own  hands,  principally  on 
European  methods.  English  and  native  cookery  are  widely 
divergent  in  their  metho(6,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  girls 
in  attendance  at  these  industrial  schools  are  Sinhalese  and 
Tamils.  Instruction,  therefore,  that  does  not  seem  likely  to  be 
serviceable  for  home  life  in  a  village  is  not  appreciated.  European 
cookery  must  so  far  be  regarded  as  an  exotic. 

Domestic  economy  is  also  included  in  the  Code  lor  aided  Domestic 
schools  as  a  specific  subject,  and  can  under  the  regulations  be  economy, 
tauj^ht  only  to  the  two  highest  classes  in  a  school.  As  a  subject 
of  instruction  it  is  popular  with  all  the  higher  rirls'  English 
schools  in  the  large  towns,  but  in  vernacular  schools  it  has  not 
met  with  much  acceptance,  for  the  reason  perhaps  that  the 
teaching  of  the  books  in  use  does  not  bear  very  much  on  ordinary 
daily  native  life. 

Drawing  as  a  subject  of  instruction  finds  no  place  in  the  Drawing, 
curriculimi  of  Departmental  schools.    Pupils  may  be  presented  in 
this  subject  in  aided  schools  as  a  specific  subject  of  instruction. 
Three  stages  of  examination  are  laid  down  in  the  Code,  and  are 
described  as  follows : — 

Stage  I. — Freehand  drawing  from  flat  examples. 

Stage  II, — Freehand  drawing  from  models. 

Sta^e  III — Perspective. 

Till  now  the  teaching  in  this  subject  has  been  confined  to 
aided  English  schools,  in  some  of  which  the  teaching  has  been 
so  efficient  as  to  enable  the  pupils  to  obtain  the  mark  of  distinc- 
tion at  both  the  Cambridge  Senior  and  Jimior  Local  Examina- 
tions. No  certificate  of  ability  to  teach  is  demanded  from  the 
teacher  of  drawing.  The  reason  why  the  subject  is  not  taken  up 
in  vernacular  schools  may  be  found  in  the  ateence  of  the  ability 
to  teach  it  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge. 

No  provision  for  the  encoiuragement  of  manual  training  in  the  Manual 
strictest  sense  exists  in  the  country.     The  teaching  of  improved  •^'^^li^g 
processes  in  arts  already  practised,  or  such  education  of  the 
hand  and  eye  as  would  make  more  skilful  and  capable  workmen 
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in  their  own  art,  has  as  yet  found  no  place  in  our  system,  and 
for  the  reason  perhaps  that  the  demand  for  such  instruction 
does  not  exist,  such  arts  and  industries  as  are  indigenous  to  the 
coimtry  and  capable  of  improvement  being  few  in  number  and  of 
the  humblest  character. 

Drill  and  In  the  large  English  schools  in  towns  physical  exercise  receives 

cx^li.         ^^^^^  attention.     The  boys  are  encouraged  to  take  part  in  such 
games  as  cricket  and  football,  and  inter-collegiate  tests  of  skill  in 
cricket  at  least  are  of  annual  occurrence  and  promote  a  healthy 
esprit  cie  corps.    Gymnasiums  on  a  small  scale  are  also  a  part  of 
the  equipment  of  some  of  the  larger  EngUsh  schools.     In  the 
colleges  in   the  metropolis    the    drill    sergeant    is,  besides,   a 
permanent  member  of  the  statt',    but,  for  the  want  of  adequate 
playgrounds  attached  to  the  schools  themselves,  ettbrts  in  the 
direction  of  promoting  the  physical  health  and  the  development 
of  the  children  in  attendance  are  in  most  schools  much  restricted. 
Some  large  schools  are  built  in  crowded  localities,  and  have 
practically    not    an    inch  of  groimd  capable  of  being  utilized 
lor  school  games.    With    aU    these  drawbacks,    however,   the 
importance  of  physical  exercise  is  not  lost  sight  of  in  schools 
of  the  higher  grade,  the  smallest  facilities  being  readily  availed 
of   for  such  exercises    as  are   possible  within   the    limits  at 
disposal.     In  vernacular  schools  in  country  places  the  move- 
ment is  still  in  its  infancy.     In  the  Departmental  vernacular 
schools,  however,  drill  instruction  within  the  last  three  years 
has  been  made  compulsory,  the  extension  motions  and  orderly 
marching  being  fietirly  taught  as  a  first  stage  in  the  process.    The 
growing  popularity  of  the  subject  with  native  village  masters 
may  in  some  degree  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  a  translation 
witn  illustrations  into  the  Sinhalese  vernacular  of  the  manual  on 
the  new  physical  exercise  as  practised  in  the  EngUsh  Army  has 
found  much  acceptance.     In  aided  vernacular  boys'  schools  drill 
instruction  of  even  the  most  elementary  description  is  very  rarely 
met  withi     It  might  perhaps  tend  to  the  encouragement  of  in- 
struction in  this  subject,  and  thereby  to  the  gradual  acknowledg- 
'    ment  of  its  importance  in  these  schools,  if  the  result  payment 
now  awarded  by  the  Department  in  augmentation  of  salary  to 
trained  teachers  of  aided  schools  holding  first-class  certificates 
were  made  conditional  on  the  provision  ot  instruction  in  drill  or 
other  suitable  physical  exercises  in  their  school. 

In  girls'  English  schools  in  the  large  provincial  and  other 
towns  musical  drill  finds  favour,  but  systematic  drill  instruc- 
tion has  not  yet  found  a  place  in  the  ciu-riculum  of  these  schools. 
In  girls'  vernacular  schools  in  country  places  instruction  in 
physical  exercises  is  looked  upon  with  positive  disfekvour  by 
parents,  and  is  objected  to  as  not  in  their  opinion  being  consis- 
tent with  the  modesty  of  deportment  that  should  characterize 
girls.  Oriental  prejudices  of  this  kind  die  hard.  Western 
methods  of  promoting  the  bodily  development  of  the  girls  in  our 
country  schools  at  least  must  therefore  tor  the  present  stand  in- 
definitely postponed. 
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No  religions  instruction  is  recognized  by  the  Department  of  Religiouft 
Public  Instruction.     In  Departmental  schools  it  is  not  permitted,  instruction. 
In  aided  schools  the  Department  takes  no  cognizance  of  it.    But 
three  hours  are  required  to  be  devoted  d^ily  to  secular  instruction 
exclusively. 

Of  the  few  elementary  English  schools  for  boys  still  entirely  Tejwhers, 
under  the  control  of  the  Department,  trained  teachers  are  in  J^^®."". 
charge,  appointed  to  their  offices  by  the  Governor  on  the  recom-  appoinfment, 
mendation  of  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction.  Their  salaries  and  mcnle  of 
range  from  Rs.  480  to  Rs.  1,200  per  annum,  according  to  the  paynient. 
class  of  certificate  they  hold.  A  certificate  of  the  third  class 
entitles  the  holder  to  a  salary  of  Rs.  480  per  annum,  a  certificate 
of  the  second  class  enables  a  teacher  to  start  with  a  salary  of 
Rs.  600  per  annum,  and  a  certificate  of  the  first  class  gives  him  a 
minimum  salary  of  Rs.  1,200  per  annum.  Certificates  of  the 
second  class  were  issued  after  examination  on  the  expiry  of  the 
three-years  course  of  training  at  the  Normal  School  tnat  existed 
till  1883.  Those  students  at  this  examination  who  failed  to 
obtain  50  per  cent,  of  the  examination  marks,  or  who  showed 
conspicuous  weakness  in  any  one  of  the  subjects,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  school  management,  were  awarded  a  third-class 
certificate,  on  which  no  higher  salary  than  Rs.  480  per  annum  is 
at  any  time  eamable.  Teachers  holding  second-class  certificates 
could  be  awarded  increments  to  their  salaries  for  good  work  and 
good  reports  earned  at  the  annual  examination  of  their  schools 
till  Rs.  1,100  is  reached,  and  after  ten  years'  good  service  they 
could  claim  a  first-class  certificate  and  the  higher  salary  of 
Rs.  1,200  per  annum,  subject  to  the  approval  of  their  work  by  the 
Director,  up  to  the  year  1883,  when  tne  Department  ceased  to  be 
responsible  lor  the  entire  management  of  English  schools  in 
municipal  and  local  board  towns,  first-class  certificated  teachers 
had  one  appointment  of  Rs.  2,500  per  annum,  and  six  of  Rs.  1,200 
to  which  they  could  aspire.  Teachers  with  second-class  certificates 
had  31  appointments,  with  salaries  ranging  between  Rs.  600  and 
Rs.  1,000  within  their  grasp.  Twenty-five  assistant  masterships, 
carrying  salaries  of  Rs.  480  per  annum,  held  out  opportunities 
for  teacners  with  third  class  certificates. 

To  the  Normal  School  for  the  training  of  male  teachers  for 
English  schools  was  attached  a  department  for  the  training  of 
male  teachers  for  the  vernacular  schools,  under  the  immeoiate 
supervision  of  the  head  master  of  the  English  department. 
These  trained  teachers  were  appointed  exclusively  to  the  charge 
of  Government  vernacular  schools.  The  course  of  instruction, 
in  all  respects  similar  to  the  English  course,  extended,  like  it, 
over  three  years.  On  the  expiry  of  this  time  a  final  examination 
for  the  award  of  certificates  was  held,  the  second  and  third  class 
certificates  being  issued  under  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as 
obtained  in  the  English  department  of  the  Normal  School. 

Teachers  holding  third-class  certificates  were  entitled  to  a 
salary  of  Rs.  180  per  annum.  Teachers  with  second-class  cer- 
tificates started  with  a  salary  of  Rs.  240  per  annum,  which  by 
increments  depending  on  their  success  in  maintaining  efficient 
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and  well-attended  schools  could  be  raised  to  Rs.  420  per  annum. 
These  trained  teachers  with  second-class  certificates,  after  an 
uninterrupted  service  of  ten  years,  became  eligible  for  first-class 
certificates,  carrying  a  minimum  salary  of  Rs.  432  per  annum, 
"provided  their  conduct  and  efficiency  bo  approved  by  the 
Director."  Teachers  holding  first-class  certificates  were  enabled 
by  increments,  depending  as  before  on  their  success  in  main- 
taining efficient  and  well-attended  schools,  to  reach  a  maxinuim 
salary  of  Rs.  600  per  annum. 

All  certificated  teachers,  men  and  women,  in  Government 
English  and  vernacular  schools,  receive,  in  addition  to  their 
salary,  what  is  called  a  "  bonus "  on  the  results  of  the  annua] 
examination  of  their  schools.  This  payment  is  dependent  on 
fairly  stringent  conditions,  and  therefore  whenever  awarded  may 
be  taken  as  a  recognition  of  really  efficient  work.  To  begin  \\ith, 
80  per  cent,  is  demanded  of  the  maximum  of  pas.ses  obtainable 
at  tne  annual  examination.  This  percentage  is  reduced  to  70 
when  fifteen  or  more  children  are  presented  for  examination 
above  the  fifth  standard,  where  the  subjects  are  more  in  number 
and  comparatively  more  difficult.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  children  on  the  rolls  on  the  day  of  examhiation  should  be 
the  average  daily  attendance  of  the  year,  and  65  per  cent,  of  the 
children  examined  should  be  in  the  standards,  that  is,  above  the 
lowest  or  the  "  alphabet  class,"  as  the  children  below  the  first 
sUmdard  are  departmentallv  known.  Under  these  conditions 
5,  10,  15,  and  20  per  cent,  of  the  teachers*  salaries  is  rewarded  as 
a  "bonus"  when  50,  80,  120,  and  200  children  are  respectively 
presented  for  examination.  Head  teachers  of  Government  ver- 
nacular schools  are  allowed  a  further  "  bonus  "  for  every  n^s- 
tcred  pupil  teacher  who  passes  his  annual  examination :  Rs.  20 
for  a  pupil  teacher  in  his  fii-st  year,  Rs.  30  for  the  second,  and 
Rs.  40  for  the  third  year. 

Of  the  512  teachers  employed  in  Government  vernacular  boys' 
schools,  483  are  either  trained  or  certificated.  The  establishment 
ot  schools  in  very  remote  and  inaccessible  districts  necessitated 
the  employment  of  men  with  local  influence.  This  circumstance 
accounts  for  the  presence  of  the  29  unccrtificiited  teachers  in  the 
service  of  the  Department. 

In  1883  the  English  department  of  the  normal  school  was  closed 
with  the  closure  of  the  21  Government  English  schools  in 
municipal  and  local  board  towns.  The  arrangments  above 
detailed  for  the  professional  training  of  the  teachers  for  ver- 
nacular boys'  schools  continued,  however,  till  1886.  About  that 
time  it  began  to  be  felt  that  the  centralization  of  the  students  to 
be  trained  in  a  normal  school  in  the  metropolis  narrowed  the 
sphere  of  selection  of  students  almost  insensilbly  to  the  Western 
Province,  in  which  the  metropolis  stands.  Provision  coiUd  not, 
therefore,  be  efficiently  made  to  meet  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
the  mountain  or,  as  they  are  locally  termed  up-country  districts 
of  the  Island,  between  the  inhabitants  of  which  and  those  of  the 
lowland  districts  marked  differences  in  customs  and  character 
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obtain.  Kandyans,  as  this  mountain  population  is  usually  termed' 
show  a  marked  aversion  to  residence  on  the  seaboard.  Similarly 
low-country  Sinhalese  dislike  work  in  Kandyan  districts.  As  a 
result  of  tnis,  the  number  of  Kandyan  recruits  that  could  be 
beaten  up  for  the  charge  of  Kandyan  schools  always  fell  consider- 
ably below  requirements.  Kandyan  schools  had  m  conseauence 
to  be  officered  largely  by  low-country  teachers.  Estrangea  fix)m 
their  country  and  their  relations,  these  men  fitiled  to  permanently 
interest  themselves  in  their  new  sphere  of  labour,  and  failed  also, 
therefore,  to  make  themselves  acceptable  to  the  people  and  to 
maintain  well-attended  schools. 

Althoug;h  separated  by  no  physical  barrier  and  though 
identical  in  customs  and  character  with  the  people  of  the 
Western  Province,  youn^  men  from  the  Southern  Province,  too, 
could  not  be  induced  to  join  the  normal  school  at  Colombo.  To 
ensure  the  first  element  in  a  vernacular  teacher's  success — local 
influence — the  Colombo  vernacular  training  school  was  closed, 
and  three  other  schools  on  a  smaller  scale,  located  in  three 
separated  Provinces,  were  started  in  1886.  The  best  of  the 
native  teachers  turned  out  of  the  old  English  normal  school 
were  selected  and  placed  in  charge  of  these  new  schools.  The 
period  of  training  at  these  provincial  schools  was  reduced  to  two 
years,  and  the  course  of  instruction  made  somewhat  more 
elementary  than  before.  Admission  to  these  schools  is  open  to 
pupil  teachers  and  students  of  Government  vernacular  schools. 
These  are  the  arrangements  now  in  force  for  the  professional 
training  of  teachers  for  Government  vernacular  scnools,  with 
the  only  diflerence  that  the  training  school  in  the  Southern 
Province  has  been  closed,  as  Avith  the  rapid  extension  of  aided 
schools,  especially  in  the  maritime  districts,  as  large  a  number  of 
trained  teachers  for  Government  vernacular  scnools  was  not 
necessary  as  before.  It  has  only  to  be  added  in  this  connection 
that  an  imcertificated  teacher  may  take  out  a  third  class 
certificate  by  passing  the  first  year's  examination  of  these 
provincial  trainmg  schools  as  he  did  before  1886,  by  passing  the 
intermediate  examination  of  the  normal  school,  ana  a  teacher 
Avith  a  third  class  certificate  may  now  take  out  a  second  class 
certificate  by  passing  the  final  examination  of  these  training 
schools,  as  he  was  enabled  to  do  before  1886,  by  passing  the  final 
examination  of  the  normal  school 

No  training  schools  for  women  teachers  for  Government  girls 
vernacular  schools  exist  in  connection  with  the  Department. 
Since  1882,  however,  an  examination  for  women  holding  office  as 
teachers  of  Government  vernacular  schools,  and  for  others 
desirous  of  taking  service  under  the  Department  as  such,  is  held 
annually,  with  a  syllabus  of  subjects  in  all  respects  similar  to  the 
syllabus  of  Government  training  schools  for  men,  except  that 
sUghtly  less  proficiency  is  demanaed  in  arithmetic,  while  needle- 
work and  domestic  economy  are  included  among  the  subjects 
of  examination.  This  examination  consists  of  two  parts,  one 
enabling  the  successful  candidate  to  take  out  a  second  class 
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certificate  and  the  other  a  third  class  certificate.  A  second  class 
certificate  entitles  the  holder  to  all  the  privil^es  which  a  similar 
certificate  confers  on  a  male  teacher.  Holders  of  third  class 
certificates  are  entitled  to  the  same  salary  as  male  teachers 
holding  the  same  certificate,  and  may  make  themselves  also 
eligible  by  passing  the  higher  examination  for  the  higher  certi- 
ficate, the  higher  salary  and  the  other  privileges  accompanjing 
the  higher  certificate.  From  the  present  year  a  first  class  certi- 
ficate can  be  earned  by  a  female  teacher  folding  a  second  class 
certificate  after  an  immtemipted  service  of  ten  years,  "  provided 
that  her  conduct  and  efficiency  be  approved  bv  the  oirector." 
By  the  establishment  of  this  examination  97  teachers  in  Govern- 
ment vernacular  girls*  schools  have  been  enabled  to  take  out 
certificates,  leaving  at  the  present  moment  only  15  uncertificated 
teachers  in  service.  No  imcertificated  woman  is  now  appointed 
to  a  Government  girls'  school  save  under  very  exceptional 
circumstances. 

No  new  aided  vernacular  boys*  school  can  now  be  registered 
under  the  Department  unless  the  head  teacher  holds  the  necessary 
certificate  or  licence :  a  second  class  certificate  or  a  first  class 
licence  if  the  school  is  a  middle  school,  that  is,  if  children  are 
taught  above  the  fifth  standard  of  the  Code.  Schools  teaching 
up  to  only  the  fifth  standard  are  termed  primary  schools,  to  be 
the  head  master  of  which  a  third  class  certificate  or  a  second 
class  licence  is  a  sufficient  qualification. 

To  enable  managers  of  aided  schools  to  secure  the  services  oi 
certificated  teachers,  training  schools  under  their  management 
in  Colombo,  Kandy,  Galle,  and  Jaffina  are  aided  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction.  For  the  registration  of  an  aided  training 
school  the  only  conditions  imposed  by  the  Departuient  upon  the 
authorities  are,  that  the  staft*  of  teacners  be  sufficient  in  number 
and  quality ;  that  the  managers  should  be  able  to  guarantee  the 
stability  ot  the  school,  and  that  a  practising  school,  imder  the 
same  management  as  the  training  school,  be  either  attiiche<l  to, 
or  within  easy  reach  of  the  training  school.  A  syllabus  of 
studies  for  a  two-year  course  appears  annuallv  as  an  appendix  to 
the  Code  for  aided  schools.  Tne  grant  in  aici  takes  the  form  of  a 
payment  at  Rs.  200  each  for  such  a  number  of  successfully  trained 
etudents  as  shall  be  equal  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  boys'  and  mixed 
vernacular  schools  imaer  the  management  to  which  the  registered 
training  school  belongs.  This  papnent  is  spread  over  two  years : 
Rs.  75  for  success  at  the  first  year's  examination,  and  lis.  125 
for  success  at  the  final  examination.  The  examination  of  those 
schools  is  conducted  by  the  officers  of  the  Department. 

The  system  of  selecting,  on  the  results  of  the  examination  for 
admission,  the  number  or  students  for  whose  training  the  school 
is  entitled  to  a  grant,  and  appointing  them  Queen's  scholars,  and 
restricting  the  payment  of  grant  to  the  success  of  these  students, 
was  in  force  for  some  years.  But  it  was  often  found  that  these 
Queen's  scholars  belied  the  hopes  that  hf^d  been  formed  of  them, 
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failed  at  their  examinations,  and  deprived  the  management  of 
the  payments  due  on  their  training — a  hardship  accentuated  by 
the  fact  that  students  not  bearing  tnis  distinctive  title  succeeded 
in  their  examination  and,  but  for  the  regulation  limiting  the. 
payment  to  Queen's  scholars  alone,  would  have  made  up  the  tale 
of  successful  students  necessary  to  ensure  the  money  grant  for 
the  school.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  remove  the  restriction 
as  to  Queen's  scholars,  and  allow  the  grant  for  any  successful 
student  until  the  number  allowed  to  the  school  was  reached 

These  trained  students  are  awarded  a  second  class  certificate 
on  passing  the  final  examination  ot  their  school.  No  student  is 
passed  who  fails  to  obtain  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
marks  and  one-third  of  the  marks  allowed  for  any  one  of  the 
subjects,  reading,  Avriting,  arithmetic,  and  school  management.  A 
student  who  fails  at  the  final  examination  and  determines  upon 
leaving  the  school  is  allowed  a  third  class  certificate,  provided  he 
has  been  successfiil  at  the  first  year's  examination.  It  is 
competent,  however,  for  such  student  to  continue  in  school  and 
compete  for  his  second  class  certificate.  Trained  teachers  holding 
second  class  certificates  are  given  first  class  certificates  after  five 
years'  satisfactory  service  imder  the  same  management. 

No  candidate  imder  17  years  of  age  can  be  admitted  to  a 
training  school,  and  a  declaration  from  the  manager  to  the  effect 
that  the  candidate  intends  bond  fide  to  adopt  and  follow  the 
profession  of  teacher  is  a  condition  necessary  to  be  fiilfiUed 
before  admission. 

Nearly  every  missionary  body  at  all  largely  engaged  in 
educational  work  maintains  its  own  training  school.  But  the 
training  schools  in  the  Sinhalese-speaking  districts  are  feeble 
when  compared  with  those  of  the  Tamil  districts,  a  distinction 
accounted  for  in  the  sequel. 

To  meet  in  some  measure  a  difficulty  that  presented  itself  at 
the  outset,  of  securing  certificated  and  professionally  trained 
teachers,  and  to  make  Departmental  recognition  of  teaching  ability 
somewhat  more  easily  obtainable,  especially  for  schools  that 
could  not  by  reason  either  of  their  inaccessibility  or  insufficiency 
of  children  find  the  higher  salary  of  a  fully-trained  teacher,  a 
concession  was  made  to  managers,  and  an  easier  examination 
for  a  licence  to  teach  was  instituted.  Holders  of  these  licences 
were  to  be  considered  qualified  to  hold  the  office  of  head  teacher. 
What  was  in  its  inception  intended  only  as  a  concession  to  meet 
a  particular  emergency  has  now  ceased  to  be  looked  at  in  that 
lignt,  and  even  threatens  to  undermine  the  existence  of  training 
scnools.     In  the  Sinhalese-speaking  districts  of  the  country  in 

Particular  has  this  been  the  case,  where  the  four  training  schools 
etween  them  count  25  students  for  the  250  schools  they  are 
supposed  to  provide  teachers  for,  and  have  to  compete  with  at 
least  an  average  of  35  men  who  each  year  take  out  these  inferior 
certificates  of  ability  to  teach.  From  a  purely  educational  pomt 
of  view  the  evil  is  too  serious  to  be  acquiesced  in. 
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In  aided  girls*  vernacular  schools,  certificated  teachers  are  not 
demanded  as  a  condition  necessary  for  registration.  But  with 
the  growing  popularity  of  the  Departmental  examination  for 
certificates  tor  women  teachers,  girls  vernacular  aided  schools  in 
charge  of  uncertificated  teachers  are  diminishing  in  number. 
Women  candidates,  besides,  are  not  excluded  from  the  examina- 
tion for  a  "  licence." 

The  Tamil-speaking  part  of  the  country,  however,  enjoys  the 
proud  pre-eminence  of  being  the  first  to  recognize  the  wisctom  of 
training  schools  for  women  teachers.  Three  such  schools,  under 
the  Church  of  England,  Wesleyan,  and  American  Missions,  in 
connection  with  their  large  and  successful  boarding  schools  for 
girls  in  Jaffiia,  have  now  been  in  operation  for  upwards  of  ten 
years.  These  training  schools  are  registered  on  the  same 
conditions  as  those  for  men,  and  are  also  examined  on  the  same 
syllabus  of  subjects  for  a  two-year  course  without  any  distinction 
in  favour  of  sex. 

The  number  of  successfully  trained  students,  however,  for 
whom  the  management  of  these  training  schools  for  women 
teachers  can  demand  the  grant  allowed  by  the  Department,  is 
fixed  at  10  per  cent,  of  the  girls'  vernacular  schools  under  the 
management  to  which  the  training  school  belongs.  Two  training 
schoo&  for  women  teachers  have  within  the  last  two  years  been 
established  in  the  Sinhalese-speaking  part  of  the  Island  in  the 
Galle  District. 

Teachers  in  aided  EngUsh  boys'  schools  are  now  required  to 
be  certificated  to  entitle  the  schools  to  be  paid  their  grants  at 
the  higher  rates  appearing  in  Schedule  F  of  the  Code  (see 
Appendix  B.).  Where  the  majority  of  teachers  are  not  certifi- 
cated before  the  year  1900  the  grants  will  be  paid  at  the  lower 
rate. 

To  enable  these  teachei-s  to  take  out  the  necessary  certificates, 
an  examination  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Education 
mentioned  above  is  held  annually  by  examiners  appointed  by 
the  Board.  Certificates  of  two  classes  are  issued  on  the  results 
of  this  examination :  a  certificate  of  the  second  class  qualifying 
the  holder  to  be  the  head  teacher  of  a  middle  school,  and  a 
certificate  of  the  third  class  qualifymg  the  holder  to  be  an 
assistant  teacher  in  a  middle  school  or  head  teacher  in  a  primary 
school. 

No  training  school  for  teachers  in  English  schools  is  mam- 
tamed  by  any  of  the  societies  managing  schools. 

No  information  is  available  to  the  Department  regardmg  the 
salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  aided  schools.  Such  a  statement  of 
receipts  and  expenditure  in  connection  with  each  aided  school  a& 
managers  are  required  to  send  in  annually  to  the  Department, 
gives  only  the  total  amount  expended  on  the  salaries  of  the 
(eachers  employed,  but  at  what  rate  each  individual  teacher  is 
paul  is  not  given.  Each  trained  head  teacher,  however,  of  an 
aided  vemacular  school  holding  a  first-class  certificate  is  entitled, 
on  a  tavourable  report  from  the  Inspector,  to  an  annual  payment 
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from  the  Department,  in  augmentation  of  the  salary  he  receives 
from  his  manager.  This  payment  is  calculated  on  the  results  of 
the  examination.  Where  100  children  are  presented  for  ex- 
amination and  80  per  cent,  of  passes  is  gained,  the  head  teacher 
receives  a  payment  from  the  Department  of  15  per  cent,  of  the 
grant  earned  by  his  school ;  10  per  cent,  of  the  grant  earned  is 
given  when  not  less  than  50  children  are  presented  and  80  per 
cent,  of  passes  is  gained,  and  5  per  cent  of  the  grant  eamect  is 
paid  on  the  presentation  of  not  less  than  30  children  with  the 
same  percentage  of  passes.  When,  however,  not  less  than  15 
children  are  presentea  in  standards  above  the  fifth,  a  percentage 
of  70  is  suificient  to  ensure  this  pajTiient. 

Teachers  in  Departmental  schools  drawing  annual  salaries  of  PenH.ons  to 
250  rupees  and  above  are  alone  entitled  to  pensions  under  teaciier?. 
Colonial  regulations.  Every  teacher  entitled  to  a  pension  can 
claim  it  on  the  expiry  of  his  fifty-tifth  year.  Pensions  be^n  to 
count  after  the  tentn  year  of  service.  Five  years  are  adaed  to 
the  actual  years  of  service  in  counting  the  period  for  which  the 
pension  is  due,  and  one-sixtieth  part  of  the  annual  salary  of  the 
officer  retiring  is  allowed  as  an  annual  pension  for  every  year  thus 
computed.  An  officer  compelled  by  ill-health  to  retire  after  the 
completion  of  ten  years  of  service  is  entitled  to  pension,  provided 
a  medical  board  condemns  him  as  physically  unfit  for  employ- 
ment in  the  public  service.  If  the  same  cause  makes  retirement 
compulsory  before  the  expiry  of  the  tenth  year  of  service,  one 
month's  salary  for  every  completed  year  of  service  may  be  given 
as  a  gratuity  to  the  teacher,  if  testimony  is  borne  to  good  and 
efficient  worlc  by  the  Director.  It  is  within  the  competence 
of  the  Department  to  call  upon  a  teacher  to  retire  wiio  has 
completed  nis  sixtieth  year,  and  a  teacher  who  has  completed 
his  sixty-fifth  year  becomes  ipso  facto  incompetent  for  fiirther 
continuance  in  the  public  service. 

Pupil  teachers  are  employed  in  both  Departmental  and  aided  Pupii 
schools.  Pupil  teachers  for  Departmental  vernacular  boys*  and  teacher 
furls'  schools  are  appointed  by  the  Director  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  head  teacher.  Li  submitting  the  application  for  a 
1)upil  teacher  the  head  teacher  has  to  submit  tne  names  of  at 
east  two  of  his  most  deserving  pupils,  recommending,  as  he  may 
think  fit,  the  one  best  fitted  in  his  opinion  for  the  office.  No 
pupil's  name  can  be  submitted  who  has  not  passed  in  at  least  the 
fiftn  standard.  To  have  passed  in  a  higher  standard  does  not 
disqualify  a  pupil  from  oeing  nominated.  A  syllabus  for  a 
three-year  course  regulates  the  examination  of  pupil  teachers. 
The  first  year's  examination  is  conducted  at  the  school  to 
which  the  pupil  teacher  is  attached  on  the  day  of  the  annual 
examination  of  the  school.  Pupil  teachers  of  boys'  schools 
in  their  second  and  third  year  are  all  examined  on  a  fixed 
day  in  the  month  of  July  at  centres  convenient  for  the  schools, 
the  questions  being  prepared  at  the  office  of  the  Director  and 
issued  to  the  examiners  presiding  at  the  several  centres.  The 
questions  are  the  same  for  all  the  cwtres,    Pupil  teachers  of  the 
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second  and  third  year  of  boys*  schook  in  two  of  the  remote  and 
outlying  provinces  and  pupil  teachers  of  all  girls'  schools  are 
exempted  from  appearing  at  these  central  examinations.  They 
are  for  the  present  examined,  like  first-year  pupil  teachers,  in 
their  own  scnools  on  the  day  of  the  annual  examination.  No 
pupil  teacher  can  be  presented  for  examination  who  has  not 
completed  nine  montns  of  service  on  the  day  fixed  for  the 
examination.  A  pupil  teacher  failing  to  pjiss  the  prescribed 
examination  forfeits  all  claims  to  remuneration  for  the  year's 
service.  A  pupil  teacher  failing  at  the  first  time  may  be  presented 
a  second  time.  A  second  fitilure  entails  discontinuance  from 
office.  No  pupil  teacher  who  has  failed  to  obtain  60  per  cent  of 
the  marks  assigned  for  each  of  the  subjects,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  school  management,  is  allowed  to  pass.  Sixty  per 
cent,  of  the  maximmn  marks  should  also  be  obtained  to  entitle  a 
pupil  teacher  to  pass.  Pupil  teachers  who  have  passed  their 
examinations  are  paid  an  allowance  of  2*50  rupees,  3  rupees,  and 
4  rupees  for  each  month  of  completed  service,  according  as  they 
have  passed  their  first,  second,  or  third  years*  examination*  Pupil 
teachers  who  have  passed  their  final  examination  are  also  awarded 
a  third  class  certificate,  and  if  not  immediately  employed  as 
teachers  are  allowed  to  draw  their  allowance  as  third-year  pupil 
teachers  in  their  schools  until  such  time  as  employment  is  found 
for  them.  Pupil  teachers  in  Departmental  scnools  are  only 
appointed  when  the  schools  fiilfil  certain  conditions  of  average 
attendance  (see  Appendix  C).  Every  pupil  teacher  is  entitled  to 
receive  two  hours'  instruction  daily  from  his  master,  and  no 
more  than  three  hours  of  work  in  school  can  be  demanded  from 
him. 

Both  English  and  vernacular  aided  schools  which  have  main- 
tained stanoards  above  the  fifth  for  at  least  three  years  before  the 
date  of  application  are  allowed  pupil  teachers  on  the  fulfilment  of 
certain  conditions  of  average  attendance  in  the  school. 

To  entitle  a  school  to  one  pupil  teacher,  the  average  number  of 
pupils  in  attendance  during  the  three  preceding  years  must  not 
DC  less  than  40;  for  every  additional  30  in  average  attendance 
during  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  applica- 
tion a  school  will  be  entitled  to  an  additional  pupil  teacher,  but 
not  more  than  two  pupil  teachers  will  be  registered  for  any  school 
during  the  same  year. 

Pupil  teachers  in  aided  schools  are  examined  in  their  own 
schools  on  the  day  of  the  annual  examination.  A  pupil  teacher, 
at  the  date  of  registration,  must  not  be  less  than  fourteen  years 
of  age  completed^  and  must  have  passed  the  fifth  or  a  higher 
standard  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  at  least  one 
additional  class  subject.  No  pupil  teachers  can  be  presented  for 
the  first  examination  within  nme  months  of  the  date  of  registra- 
tion. A  pupil  teacher  failing  to  pass  the  prescribed  examination 
may  be  presented  again  at  me  next  annual  examination  of  the 
school,  but  no  result  pavpaent  for  a  candidate  who  fails  can  be 
obtained  at  the  time  of  failure. 
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The  grants  made  for  pupil  teachers  are  as  follows : — 

First  Years  ExaTYiituition, — English  schools,  50  rupees  and 
grant  in  fiiU  for  Sixth  standard  pass.  Vernacular,  30  rupees  and 
grant  in  full  for  Sixth  standard  pass. 

Second  Year, — English  schools,  75  rupees  and  grant  in  full  for 
Seventh  standard  pass.  Vernacular,  60  rupees  and  grant  in  fiill 
for  Seventh  standard  pass. 

Third  Year. — English  schools,  100  rupees  and  grant  in  fiill  for 
Eighth  standard  pass.  Vernacular,  75  rupees  and  grant  in  fidl 
for  Eighth  standard  pass. 

The  additional  grant  for  a  pass  in  any  standard  will  not  be  paid 
on  account  of  any  pupil  teacher  who  has  already  earned  a  grant 
in  the  same  standard. 

A  pupil  teacher  who  has  passed  his  third  year's  examination  is 
awardea  provisionally  a  teacher's  certificate  of  the  third  class, 
which  is  confirmed  after  two  years'  satisfactory  work  either  as 
principal  teacher  of  a  j)rimary  school  or  as  assistant  teacher  of  a 
middle  school 

Provision  for  free  meals  for  needy  scholars  in  elementary  Free  meals 
schools,  except  in  the  casual  form  in  temple  schools  as  indicated  for  needy 
in  a  previous  paragraph,  is  very  rare  in  this  country.     The  only  ^  ^  ^^"*" 
6ases  brought  to  tne  notice  of  the  Department  are  those  of  the 
Colombo  ragged  school  and  an  industrial  school  for  boys  and 
girls  just  registered  in  the  metropolis.    Both  these  schools  are 
attended  by  Indo-Portuguese  children,  and  in  view  of  their 
poverty  as  a  class  a  midday  meal  is  daily  given  free  to  the  needier 
children. 

Nine  aided  vernacular  night  schools  are  borne  on  the  registers  Night 
of  the  Department  attended  by  scholars  above  the  age  of  fourteen,  Schools, 
the  admission  of  pupils  under  that  age  being  prohibited  under 
the  regulations.  This  is  the  only  form  of  evening  continuation 
schools  connected  with  this  Department.  The  elementary 
subjects,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  are  those  generally 
selected  by  the  students  ot  these  schools.  No  desire  to  adventure 
on  any  higher  subject  than  the  geographv  of  the  island  and  of 
Asia  in  a  less  degree  has  as  yet  mamfested  itself.  In  short,  these 
schools  are  centres  merely  for  the  completion  of  the  elementary 
education  which  the  stress  of  the  necessity  for  early  employment 
had  obliged  the  students  to  abandon  in  the  day  school.  The 
desire  for  even  this  modicum  of  instruction  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  in  any  sense  widespread,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  students  on  the  rolls  of  these  nine  schools  for  the 
year  to  which  this  report  refers  was  420,  of  whom  240  pre- 
sented themselves  for  examination. 

Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  feature  in  the  extension  of  Buddhist 
education  in  the  country  is  the  part,  even  though  tardy,  taken  by  Schools, 
indigenous  private  enterprise  m  the  establishment  of  schools. 
For  the  seventv  years  anterior  to  the  constitution  of  the  present 
•Department  of  PubUc  Instruction,  the  only  extraneous  agency 
ancillary  to  the  department  in  the  promotion  of  popular  instruc- 
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tion  were  the  various  missionaiy  societies  at  work  in  the  Island. 
,  Unrecognised  and  unaided  by  Government  these  societies  had 

within  half  a  century  of  the  British  occupation  of  the  Island 
spread  a  network  of  schools  throughout  the  country  that 
cnallenged  recognition  when  the  instruction  of  the  people  ceased 
to  be  the  object  of  sectarian  animosities.  The  more  liberal  spirit 
displayed  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject  in  1869  gave  birth 
to  a  more  enlightened  policy,  and  though  the  portals  of  religious 
neutrality  in  education  were  since  that  year  thrown  open  to  all 
engaged  in  this  enterprise  without  distinction,  native  Buddhists 
were  still  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opening  for  educational 
activity  in  the  interests  of  their  co-religionists  that  thus  pre- 
sented itself.  For  fifteen  years  or  more  after  that,  the  Christian 
societies  continued  to  be  in  almost  undisputed  possession  of  the 
field.-  With  the  Buddhist  theosophical  movement  in  1886  the 
Buddhist  community  awakened  to  the  responsibilities  to  their 
co-religionists  that  the  presence  of  well-organised  and  successfiil 
proselytizing  societies  could  no  longer  permit  them  to  shut  their 
eyes  to.  A  society  was  formed  to  resist  the  inroads  of  the  forei^ 
faith,  and,  by  the  establishment  of  Buddhist  schools  for  Buddhist 
children,  to  narrow  the  scope  and  the  opportunities  of  the 
opponents  of  their  religion.  The  apathy  wKch  for  these  lon^ 
years  contented  itself  with  a  policy  of  inactivity  was  shaken  oft, 
and  in  ten  years*  time  63  Buddhist  schools  have  been  registered 
under  the  management  of  the  Buddhist  Theosophical  Society. 

A  few  Buddhist  priests,  too,  have  in  the  meanwhile  interested 
hemselves  in  education,  and  three  of  their  number  share  the 
management  of  13  schools.  A  few  wealthy  lay  Buddhists  are  the 
managers  of  27  schools,  well  attended,  and  in  many  instances 
admirably  housed.  The  total  number  of  what  may  be  termed 
avowedly  Buddhist  schools,  as  distinguished  from  those  private 
schools  maintained  in  the  interests  of  the  teachers,  now  stands 
at  103,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  this  number  will  be 
increased  year  by  year.  For  the  present  year  no  less  than  20 
applications  for  Buadhist  schools  are  imder  consideration. 

Female  The  great  impetus  given  to  female  education  under  the  new 

education,  administration  is  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  notice.  In 
1869,  before  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  payment  by  results 
for  all  schools  alike,  whether  under  the  management  of  missionary 
bodies  or  private  individuals,  the  only  girls'  schools  recognised 
by  Government  were  two  schools  in  the  metropolis  and  two  others 
in  two  of  the  chief  provincial  towns,  giving  instruction  in  English, 
seven  bilingual  schools  in  the  large  minor  towns,  and  thirteen 
vernacular  schools  in  the  villages  in  the  Western  Province,  one 
of  the  same  class  in  an  important  town  in  the  Southern  province, 
and  one  other  in  the  chief  provincial  town  at  that  time  of  the 
Eastern  Province,  making  in  all  a  total  of  26  girls'  schools  for 
the  Island.  To  this  numoer  were  added  the  very  next  year,  with 
the  introduction  of  the  system  of  grants-in-aid  on  results,  59 
girls'  schools  and  29  schools  for  both  boyB  and  girls.  Six  verna- 
cular schools  for  girls  were  also  opened  in  that  year  by  the 
Department  in  villages  in  the  Western  Province.    The  number 
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of  schools  at  which  girls  could  receive  instruction  was,  in  the 
first  year  of  the  working  of  the  new  Department,  no  less  than  120, 
as  against  26  in  the  last  year  of  the  system  it  superseded.  At 
the  time  to  which  this  report  refers  85^  Departmental  schools 
and  284  grant  schools  for  girls  were  borne  on  the  registers  of  the 
Department,  645  schools  were  registered  as  mixed — that  is,  for 
botn  boys  and  girls,  making  in  1897  a  provision  for  tJie  instruction 
of  girls  of  1,004  schools. 

Side  by  side  with  this  increase  in  the  number  of  girls*  schools 
and  of  the  number  attending  them  has  also  gone  on  an  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  the  instruction  imparted.  Where  in  1869 
and  1870  no  girl  liad  been  taken  in  her  school  course  beyond  the 
curriculum  of  an  ordinary  primary  school,  the  number  that 
now  takes  the  higher  work  prescribed  in  the  schedule  of 
specific  subjects  laid  down  in  the  Code,  and  the  mathe- 
matical, classical,  and  scientific  sections  of  the  Cambridge 
Senior  and  Junior  Local  Examinations  is  yearly  on  the 
increase.  The  number  of  girls  who  competed  at  this  examination 
last  year  was  82. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  has  within  the  last  few  years 
established  a  school  for  the  daughters  of  Kandyan  chiefe,  who 
till  that  time  had  come  under  no  educational  influence  whatever. 
It  promises  to  be  a  success. 

In  1890  the  attention  of  the  Department  was  for  the  first  time  Mohaiunjo- 
directed  to  the  education  of  the  girls  of  the  Moorish  community,  *^^  ^J^*' 
who  profess  the  Mohammedan  religion.  The  movement  was 
from  the  outset  beset  with  difficulty,  though  the  active  co-opera- 
tion of  the  leading  men  of  the  community  had  been  enlisted  in 
the  cause.  The  deep-rooted  conservatism  of  the  Moors  in  all 
matters  aifecting  their  females,  the  notion  only  too  prevalent 
among  Eastern  peoples  that  education  as  a  means  of  livelihood 
has  no  concern  for  women,  and  in  the  case  particularly  of  the 
Moors,  peculiar  social  customs  which  practically  discourage  the 
acquisition  of  literary  knowledge  by  women,  all  these  in  combina- 
tion presented  obstacles  which  the  greatest  tact  and  sympathy 
have  not  yet  been  able  finally  to  overcome.  Seven  years  of 
generous,  even  indulgent,  treatment  has  succeeded  in  adding  to 
tne  rolls  of  the  Department  only  six  schools  of  this  class,  with 
364  pupils  on  the  list,  and  190  in  averse  daily  attendance. 
These  schools  are  all  maintained  entirely  at  the  exi)ense  of  the 
Department.  The  strong  religious  feeling  which  insists  on  all 
knowledge  being  made  to  yield  in  importance  to  instruction  in 
the  Koran  is  everywhere  respected,  and  a  teacher  proficient  in 
the  learning  of  Islam  is  on  the  staff  as  an  assistant  to  impart 
to  the  girls  this  essential  instruction.  The  head  teacher,  oftener 
a  male  than  a  female,  gives  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  in  Tamil,  the  vernacular  of  the  Moors.  A  second 
assistant,  a  female,  is  employed  to  give  instruction  in  needlework 
when  the  head  happens  to  be  a  male.  A  moiety  is  also  paid  of 
the  rent  of  the  Houses  occupied  by  these  schools  m  the  metropolis 
and  some  of  the  chief  provmcial  towns. 

Compared,  then,  witn  the  cost  to  the  revenue  of  the  schooh* 
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for  the  girls  of  the  Sinhalese  and  Tamil  communities,  the  expendi- 
ture on  Mohammedan  girls*  schools  may  &irly  be  termed  munifi- 
cent. But  the  support  accorded  to  the  movement  by  the 
community  itself  is  stiU  very  half-hearted. 

II.  Secondary  and  Higher  Education. 

The  secondary  and  higher  education  at  present  provided  by 
the  Department  is  covered  by  the  Senior  and  Junior  Local  Exami- 
nations of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  the  Matriculation  and 
Intermediate  Arts  Examination  of  the  London  University,  and  a 
special  examination  entitled  "  The  University  Scholarship  Exami- 
nation," open  to  all  the  collies  and  high  schools  in  the  Island,  of 
the  value  of  150?.,  tenable  for  four  years,  and  awarded  on  a  special 
examination  in  English  and  Latin  and  Greek  Classics  and 
English  and  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science  in  alternate  years. 
This  examination  is  conducted  for  the  present  by  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Schools  Examination  Board.  The  holder  of  this 
scholarship  is  at  liberty  to  join  any  one  of  the  British  universities 
and  graduate  in  arts,  science,  memcine,  or  law,  as  he  may  decide 
upon.  It  is  also  permitted  him  to  enter  upon  a  course  of 
engineering,  such  as  at  Cooper's. Hill. 

The  examination  of  the  Calcutta  and  Madras  Universities,  to 
which  some  of  the  colleges  and  high  schools  in  the  Island  are 
affiliated,  also  provide  education  of  a  higher  kind ;  but  the 
Department  has  no  connection  at  all  with  these  examini^tions. 
Secondary  education  of  a  humbler  character  is  provided  for  in  a 
schedule  of  eighteen  specific  subjects  of  instruction  appended  to 
the  Code  (see  Appendix  D.). 

The  Koyal  "^^  ^^Y  institution  in  the  island  imparting  secondary  educa- 
College.  tion  that  is  subsidized  in  the  strictest  sense  is  the  Royal  College. 
This  is  a  Government  institution  maintained  at  a  net  cost  to  uie 
public  revenue  of  very  nearly  20,000  rupees  per  annum.  The 
managers  of  the  aidea  and  other  colleges  and  schools  that  send 
up  candidates  for  the  Cambridge  local  examinations  receive  for 
each  successful  candidate  taking  a  place  in  the  class  lists  in  the 
junior  examination  10  rupees,  7.50  rupees,  and  5  rupees,  according 
as  the  candidate  has  taken  a  place  respectively  in  tne  first,  secona, 
or  third  class  of  the  examination.  These  grants  are  doubled  for 
each  subject  in  which  the  mark  of  distinction  has  been  taken. 
For  candidates  failing  to  take  a  place  in  any  class  a  grant  of 
10  rupees  is  paid  for  each  subject  in  which  the  mark  of  distinction 
is  taken.  Three  exhibitions  for  boys,  each  tenable  for  three  years, 
at  any  college  or  high  school,  are  also  awarded  to  the  three  best 
candidates  passing  mis  examination  in  honours,  one  of  the  value 
of  240  rupees  per  annum  and  two  each  of  the  value  of  120  rupees 
per  annum.  Two  scholarships,  each  of  120  rupees  per  annum, 
tenable  for  three  years  at  any  recognised  girls'  high  school,  are 
awarded  to  the  two  girls  who  pass  best  at  this  examination. 

For  every  candidate  at  the  senior  examination,  classed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  jimiors,  20  rupees,  15  rupees,  and  10  rupees 
can  be  claimed.    The  grants  are  doubled  for  each  subject  in  which 
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the  mark  of  distinction  is  gained.  For  candidates  foiling  to  take 
a  place  in  the  class  lists  at  the  senior  examination,  a  simi  of 
20  rupees  is,  however,  paid  for  each  subject  in  which  the  mark  of 
distinction  is  taken. 

A  scholarship  of  the  value  of  240  rupees  per  annum,  tenable 
for  three  years  at  any  recognised  girls'  high  scnool,  is  awarded  to 
the  girl  candidate  wno  passes  best  at  this  examination. 

A  money  prize  of  100  rupees  is  given  annually  to  the  boy 
candidate  who  takes  the  first  place  among  the  candidates  from 
the  Colony  in  pure  and  applied  mathematics  at  this  exami- 
nation. 

For  success  at  the  Matriculation  Examination  of  the  London 
University  a  grant  is  paid  of  200  rupees  for  a  place  in  the  honours 
division,  100  rupees  in  the  first  division,  and  50  rupees  in  the 
second  division.  For  a  candidate  passing  the  Intermediate 
Examination  in  Arts  of  this  University,  a  grant  of  200  rupees  is 
paid.  But  no  grant  for  success  at  any  of  the  examinations  of  the 
University  of  London  is  paid  for  any  candidate  for  whom  a  gtant 
has  been  paid  at  the  Cambridge  Senior  Local  Examination,  and 
vice  versd.  The  grants  are  paid  only  to  successful  students  from 
the  recognised  high  schools  and  colleges  in  the  island. 

For  candidates  who  pass  in  the  specific  subjects  of  instruction 
a  grant  is  paid  of  2  rupees  for  each  subject  in  the  first  stage, 
4  rupees  in  the  second,  and  6  rupees  in  the  third  sta^e.  But  no 
candidate  can  be  presented  in  more  than  two  subjects  besides 
drawing  and  bookkeeping.  A  scholar  who  has  passed  through  all 
the  standards  may  be  presented  in  not  more  than  four  of  these 
subjects  besides  drawing  and  bookkeeping.  No  pupil  who  has 
failed  in  two  out  of  the  three  R*s  is  ehgible  for  examination  in 
specific  subjects. 

The  total  amount  paid  dimng  the  year  just  ended  in  grants  and 
scholarships  for  secondary  education  was  16,288  rupees. 

A  scholarship  under  the  Gilchrist  Trust  of  India  of  150^.,  tenable 
for  three  years,  is  awarded  every  third  year  to  the  Ceylon  student 
who  takes  the  fii*st  place  in  the  mathematical  and  natural 
philosophy  sections  of  the  Senior  Local  Examination  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  iTie  Gilchrist  scholar  is  expected  to 
pursue  a  course  of  study  in  engineering  in  Great  Britain  at 
Cooper's  Hill,  or  any  other  school  approved  of  by  the  trustees  of 
this  fund. 

The  various  colleges  and  high  schools  also  ofier  scholarships 
named  after  their  respective  donors  for  proficiency  in  the  higher 
subjects  of  instruction. 

III.  Technical,  Commercial,  and  Agriccltubal  Education. 

If  it  is  admitted  that  the  office  of  technical  instruction  is  not  Technical 
to  create  artisans,  but  to  make  of  men  already  instructed  in  trades  instruction, 
and  industries  more  capable  and  skilful  workmen,  then  schools 
with  that  end  in  view  must  be  pronounced  non-existent  in  this 
Colony.    And  the  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.    There  is  no 
demand,    practically,    for    technical    instruction,   because    the 
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industries  do  not  exist  on  the  improvement  of  which  it  miriit  be 
brought  to  bear.  Under  the  appellation,  however,  of  the  "  Ceylon 
Technical  College  "  an  institution  has  been  started  at  the  pubhc 
expense  in  the  metropolis,  and  is  worked  on  a  syllabus  avowedly 
desimed  to  substitute  for  the  more  costly  agency  imported  from 
England  for  the  railway,  survey,  and  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment of  the  Colony,  the  less  expensive  skilled  labour  of  the 
country.  Classes  in  telegraphy  and  telephony  are  added  to  the 
curriculiun  to  provide  ror  vacancies  in  the  teleCTaph  and  tele- 
phone  branches*^  of  the  Postal  Department.  &  Government 
Technical  College  may  therefore  fairly  be  called  a  Grovemment 
Engineering  College.  And  though  it  may  at  first  be  limited  to 
supplying  the  neeas  to  which  it  owes  its  establishment,  yet  it  is 
hoped  that  as  time  goes  on  it  inav  find  a  wider  sphere  of  apprecia- 
tion, and  that  those  who  have  snown  skill  and  promise  in  local 
factories  and  workshops  may  be  attracted  to  it  for  advanced 
instruction.  Obviously,  all  tne  students  of  this  college  cannot 
make  sure  of  employment  under  Government  on  the  successfiil 
completion  of  their  course.  But  for  the  special  kind  of  instruction 
they  have  come  under,  the  lai^e  number  of  mills  and  factories 
in  the  Island  cannot  fail  to  find  profitable  and  remunerative  scope 
for  its  exercise  for  at  least  some  time  to  come.  Looked  at  from 
this  point  of  view,  a  vista  of  future  usefulness  opens  up  for  this 
newly-created  college,  which  justifies  the  foresight  that  decreed 
the  organisation  of  the  institution  on  its  present  unes.  Admitting 
that  tne  industries  are  absent  for  the  development  of  which 
technological  instruction  of  a  more  comprehensive  kind  would 
have  had  to  be  undertaken,  the  departure  that  has  been  in  the 
meantime  decided  upon  seems  for  the  present  at  least  to  be  the 
most  practicable  means  of  advancing  technical  instruction  in  the 
country.        (See  also  Supplementary  Notes  (v.) .) 

Coniuiercial  Schools  espedally  designed  to  impart  a  commercial  education 
education.  ]^^yQ  j^^q^  ^g  y^t  begun  to  appear  in  the  country.  In  many 
of  the  high  schools,  and  in  some  much  more  than  in  others, 
bookkeeping,  shorthand,  and  commercial  arithmetic  at  least 
receive  special  attention.  Classes  for  this  purpose  would  p^haps 
form  a  more  distinct  branch  of  school  work  if  better  prospects 
of  salary  and  advancement  could  be  relied  upon. 

Affricultuial  X  school  for  instruction  in  agriculture  is-worked  in  connection 
Education,  ^j^j^  ^j^^  Department  and  maintained  wholly  out  of  the  public 
revenues.  It  gives  instruction  in  agriculture,  botany,  chemistry, 
veterinary  science,  and  bookkeeping.  English,  arithmetic,  and 
elementary  EucUd  and  algebra  also  form  part  of  the  school  course, 
which  extends  over  two  years. 

The  school  established  under  the  directorate  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Green, 
when  Sir  Arthur  Gordon  (now  Lord  Stanmore)  was  Gtnremor,  has 
new  be^i  thirteen  years  in  existence,  and  as  th^re  has  been  little 
change  in  the  curriculum  during  that  period  the  time  has 
undoubtedly  come  for  extending  its  scope  and  us^hlness.  At 
present  very  little  in  the  way  of  experimental  cultivation  is  carried 
on,  but  witii  a  very  necessary  adjunct  provided  in  the  form  of 
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a  fairly  extensive  and  suitable  fl.rea  for  the  growing  of  economic 
plants,  experiments  in  mqj^uring,  &c.,  the  course  of  training 
should  be  more  complete ;  without  this  provision  it  must  always 
remain  an  incomplete  course  with  little  of  the  practical  siae 
developed. 

In  1893  a  dairy  was  established  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Arthur 
Havelock  to  supply  all  Government  hospitals  and  asylums  with 
milk.  This  establishment,  which  is  in  durect  charge  of  a  manager 
working  under  the  superintendent  of  the  school,  has  proved  a 
successful  venture,  both  as  a  model  dairy  and  as  a  financial 
project  In  connection  with  the  farm  a  breeding  estabhshment 
IS  also  maintained,  and  the  total  number  of  stock  at  any  one 
lime  is  never  less  than  100.  The  average  daily  output  of  milk  is 
about  40  gallons. 

Two  grass  farms,  one  directly  connected  with  the  dairy  and 
meeting  the  demand  for  fresh  foader,  are  also  worked  in  connec- 
tion with  the  school ;  the  total  area  under  grass  cultivation  being 
125  acres.  The  grass  cultivated  is  that  known  as  "  Mauritius,"  a 
water  grass  (Panicuni  MoUe\  which  grows  in  low,  wet  lands. 

Within  the  last  two  years  a  brandhi  forestry  school  has  been 
established  under  the  auspices  of  the  local  Forest  Department  for 
the  training  of  officers  for  its  service.  This  institution  is  still 
more  or  less  in  the  experimental  stage,  but  so  far  the  results  would 
seem  to  justify  its  continuance. 

The  School  of  Agriculture  is  at  present  the  subject  of  inquiry 
by  a  Commission  appointed  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor  to 
consider  the  measures  to  be  adopted  to  place  the  school  on  a 
tetter  footing.  It  does  not  now  attract  a  sufficient  number  of 
students,  nor  are  the  students  that  seek  admission  drawn  from 
the  truly  agricultural  classes.  It  is  admitted  that  the  school 
wants  re-organising  with  possibly  a  larger  staff  of  assistants,  more 
scope  for  developing  the  practical  side  of  agricultural  education, 
better  means  of  reaching  the  rural  population,  and  like  measures, 
which  will  no  doubt  be  fully  discussed  by  the  Commission  now 
sittmg. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  mentioned  that  instruction  in 
theoretical  agriculture  is  given  in  all  Departmental  schools  from 
the  fifth  standard  upwards  out  of  a  primer  on  the  subject 
repared  by  a  late  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  Mr.  H.  W.  Green, 
'he  teachers  of  these  schools  are  desired  to  make  use  of  the  plots 
of  ground  attached  to  their  schools  for  purposes  of  ornamental 
and  economic  gardening.  The  cultivation  of  flowering  and  foliage 
plants,  new  to  the  villages,  makes  the  school  buildings  themselves 
easily  recognisable,  and  surrounds  the  schools  with  an  atmosphere 
of  brightness  that  cannot  but  react  advantageously  on  children 
accustomed  from  infency  to  squalid  and  cheerless  surroundings. 
The  pupils  of  these  schools  are  also  often  engaged  after  school 
hours  with  the  teacher  in  growing  vegetables  and  other  useful 

rden  produce,  and  enter  into  me  work  all  the  more  eagerly 

cause  a  share  of  the  outturn  fells  to  them  for  home  con- 
sumption. 
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IV.  Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools. 

Two  reformatories  under  missionary  management  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Department.  All  juvemle  offenders,  except 
when  they  happen  to  be  Roman  Catholics,  are  sent  to  the 
reformatory  unaer  Wesleyan  management  in  the  hill  country.* 
Roman  Catholic  juvenile  offenders  are  sent  to  the  reformatory 
under  the  management  of  that  chiurch  in  the  low  country. 
Nine  rupees  per  mensem  is  paid  for  the  board  and  lodging  of  each 
offender  to  the  managers  of  the  Wesleyan  school  and  6.50  rupees 
each  to  the  manager  of  the  Roman  Catholic  school.  A  ^rant  on 
results  is  made  for  the  literary  instniction  given  to  them  in  terms 
of  the  schedule  of  standards  for  examination  laid  down  in  the 
Code  for  Aided  schools.  A  further  sum  of  10  rupees  each  in 
terms  of  the  Code  is  paid  for  each  offender  taught  a  trade  in  the 
industrial  school.  Reformatories  in  this  coimtry  are  still  in  the 
experimental  stage.  But  the  information  supplied  by  the 
managers  goes  far  to  show  that  the  primary  object  of  these 
institutions,  the  moral  reformation  of  these  culprits,  has  in  some 
measure  been  achieved.  Many  of  the  lads  wno  have  left  the 
reformatory  on  the  expiry  of  their  terms  of  confinement  have 
foimd  suitable  service,  and  satisfactory  testimony  to  their  honesty 
and  general  good  behaviour  is  borne  by  their  employers. 

Ot  industrial  schools  managed  and  maintained  exclusively  by 
the  Department  there  are  none ;  but  fifteen  industrial  schools  iu 
different  parts  of  the  Island,  managed  by  missionary  bodies,  receive 
aid  from  the  Department  for  instruction  in  carpentry,  printing, 
bookbinding,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  and  smiths'  work  in  boys' 
industrial  schools,  and  for  lacemakmg,  dresjmiaking,  embroidery, 
and  cookery  in  girls'  industrial  schools.  In  none  of  these  branches 
of  industry  does  the  instruction  given  produce  more  than  an 
ordinary  workman.  It  seems,  therefore,  a  question  as  to  whether 
these  industrial  schools  deserve  the  active  encouragement  given 
them,  and  whether  they  serve  any  useful  purpose  which  could  not 
be  attained  otherwise.  It  can  hardly  be  urged  that  any  disincli- 
nation to  encourage  the  industrial  schools  will  seriously  affect  the 
production  of  skilled  workmen  in  the  particular  industries  they 
undertake  to  teach.  On  the  contrary,  wnen  the  extremely  limited 
scope  of  their  work  is  taken  into  account,  it  may  safely  be  assumed 
that  the  larger  and  more  thriving  establishments^  where  work  of 
greater  variety  and  excellence  is  turned  out,  can  always  be  reUed 
upon  for  the  production  of  better  skilled,  because  more  skilfully 
taught,  workmen  in  these  crafts.  (See  also  Supplementary 
Notes  (vi.)  ). 

V.  Schools  for  the  Blind,  Deaf,  and  Dumb. 

Schools  for  the  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb  have  as  yet  not  been 
established  in  the  Colony.  A  movement,  however,  imder  the 
auspices  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission,  has  just  been  set  on  fdot  to 
provide  reading  books  for  a  school  for  the  blind. 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  this  reformatory  has  been  closed,  and 
.arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  transfer  of  two  juvenile  offenders 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  reformatory. 
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Government  have  agreed  to  pay  a  moiety  of  the  cost  of  the 

{)rimer  now  being  printed  for  their  use,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  a 
ew  months  more  the  first  step  will  be  taken  to  bring  them  imder 
instruction. 

Arthur  Van  Cuylenburg, 

Colombo,  Jnly  6,  1898.  Inspector  of  Schools. 

J.  B.  Cull, 

Director  of  JPuhlic  Instruction. 

[Since  this  report  nnis  written,  Mr.  Cull  has  been  succeeded  in 
the  office  of  Directoi'  of  Public  Instruction  by  Mr.  S.  M.  Burrows.] 

SUPPLEMENTARY  MOTES. 


The  following  are  extract^  from  the  Report  of  the  Director 

of  Public  Instruction  for  1899  (Ceylon  Administration  Reports, 

1899)» 

(i.)  Statistical  Summary. 

The  total  number  of  scholars  said  to  be  receiving  instruction 
in  Ceylon  is  193,468,  of  whom  158,627  are  attending  Government 
and  Grant-in-aid  schools,  and  34,841  are  attending  unaided 
schools.  It  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  about  6*39  per  cent, 
of  the  total  population  are  going  to  school.  Ii  is  usually 
calculated  that  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  a  country 
ought  to  be  attending  school.  This  figure,  nowever,  presupposes 
about  six  years  as  the  average  duration  of  a  child's  school 
attendance;  in  Ceylon  the  average  period  is  probably  about 
four  years.  Allowing  for  this,  we  have  no  right  to  expect  to  find 
more  than  12  per  cent,  of  the  population  at  school.  It  may 
therefore  be  interred  that  about  half  of  the  rising  generation  is 
receiving  something  in  the  way  of  education. 

The  total  number  of  Government  Schools  in  1899  was  489, 
with  47,482  scholars.  The  numbers  for  1898  were  479  and 
46,279.  There  is,  therefore,  an  increase  of  10  schools  and  1,203 
scholars. 

The  Grant-in-aid  schools  for  1899  numbered  1,263,  and  their 
scholars  111,145,  as  against  1,220  schools  and  103,951  scholars  in 
1898.  There  has,  therefore,  been  an  increase  of  43  schools  and 
7,194  scholars. 

The  number  of  unaided  schools  which  have  reported  to  Govern- 
ment is  1,887,  with  34,841  scholars.  In  1898  tne  numbers  were 
2,330  and  34,805  respectively,  showing  a  decrease  of  443  schools 
and  an  increase  of  36  scholars. 

The  average  number  of  children  in  each  school  is  97  in 
Government  schools,  88  in  aided  schools,  and  18  in  unaided 
schools.  

♦This  can  be  seen  at  the  Board  of  Education  Library,  St.  Stephen's 
House,  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 
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The  aveiage  cost  to  the  revenue  of  each  pupil  in  a  Government 
boys'  school  in  1899  was  Rs.  5.53,  as  compared  with  Rs.  5.32  in 
1898,  and  in  a  Government  girls'  school  in  1899  Rs.  3.94,  as  com- 
pared with  Rs.  3.69  in  1898. 

Of  the  Government  schools  4  were  English,  10  English 
Primary  and  Middle,  and  475  Vernacular. 

Of  the  Grant-in-aid  schools  57  were  English,  81  English 
Primary  and  Middle,  and  1,125  Vernacular. 

The  following  table  gives  a  summarised  comparison  of  the 
figures  of  Government,  Grant-in  aid,  and  Unaided  schools  for 
1898  and  1899:-^ 


1898. 

1899. 

• 

Increase. 

T^p<*TpnRP 

• 

XJ^Vf  1  *,<1{*V« 

Scholars  in  Government  schools 
Scholars  in  Grant-in-aid  schools 
Scholars  in  Unaided  schools 

46,279 

103,951 

34,805 

47,482 

111,145 

34,841 

1,203            — 
7,194            - 
36 

Total  Scholars  in  Ceylon    - 
Total  Schools  in  Ceylon     - 

185,035 
4,029 

i     193,468 
1        3,639 

8,433            — 
—                  390 

1 

It  should  be  added  that  of  the  489  Government  schools  870 
are  boys*  schools,  95  are  girls'  schools  and  24  are  mixed  schools ; 
of  the  1,263  Grant-in-aid  schools,  320  are  boys'  schools,  289  are 
girls'  schools,  and  654  are  mixed  schools. 


Ghunt'in-Aid  Schools, 

The  following  comparative  table  shows  the  number  on  the 
list  and  the  average  attendance  of  those  Grant-in-aid  schools 
which  were  exammed  in  1898  and  1899,  classified  according  to 
their  management : — 


Management. 


American      .... 
Baptist-       .       .       »       - 
Buddhist      .... 
aiiirch  of  England  (C.  M.  S.) 
Ohnrch  of  England  (Diocesan) 
Private  and  Sivite 
Presbyterian 
B(Hn*n  Catholic  • 
Weeleyan 
Mohammedan 

Total 


1898. 


No.  of 
Schools. 


Nominal 
Attend- 
ance. 


181 
27 
90 

239 

85 

49 

2 

296 

289 
8 


9,010 
2,081 
11^77 
U,110 
7,812 
5,042 
293 
30,425 
I     22,808 
243 


Averago 

Atteiicl- 

ance. 


6,023 

1,227 

6,586 

8,718 

5,182 

8,712 

229 

18,808 

18,386 

177 


1,2S0       108,961         63,998 


1899. 


No   ofr     Nominal 
^hX.u   !  Attend- 
ance. 


Schools. 


ISO 

24 

120 

244 

81 

67 

2 

808 

299 

4 


Average 
Attend- 
ance. 


9,415 

2,026 

15,878 

14,816 

8,196 

6,195 

281 


6,840 
1,170 
9,04fl 
9,554 
7,244 
8,867 
228 


82,181         17,716 

I 

22,808  18,02» 


408 


201 


1,268      '    111,145    I     67,888 
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The  number  of  schools,  of  scholars  on  the  list,  and  the  daily 
average  attendance  in  Government  primary  and  middle  schools 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table : — 


1od6> 


1899. 


Kami. 

Number    Number 

of              of 
Schools.    Scholars. 

1 

'                   i      ■ 
Average       Number  ;  Number 

Daily              of              of 

At  tendance.  1   Sc>hoo]8.    Scholars. 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance. 

Boys'  Eogliah  Fiimaiy 
Boys'  Vernacular 
Qirls'  EDglish      -       •       . 
Oirls'  English  Primary      • 
Girls'  Vernacular 
Mixed  Vernacular 

8 

351 

1 

91 
25 

1,781 

84,884 

52 

7,060 
2,721 

1,206 

80,968 

87 

4,808 
1,631 

10 

867 

1 

94 
24 

2,034 

84,880 

47 

7.2M 
2,851 

1,826 

21,585 

32 

4,340 
1,755 

Total    •    •    < 

476 

46,896 

28,149 

486 

47,046 

28,988 

(U.)  The  Boabd  of  Education. 

The  Board  of  Education  is  constituted  as  follows : — 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Colombo. 

The  Rev.  T.  Moscrop,  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission. 

The  Very  Rev.  Father  C.  Collin,  Rector  of  St.  Joseph's 

College. 
E.  R.  Gooneratne,  Esq. 
The  Principal  of  the  Royal  College. 
The  Supermtendent  of  the  Technical  College. 
The  Inspector  of  Schools,  Western  Province  (Secretary 

to  the  Board). 
The  Director  of  Public  Instruction  (Chairman). 


(iii.)  Educational  Pkovision  for  the  Poorer  Classes  in  Colombo. 

Under  this  heading  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  says : — 

"  My  predecessor  made  some  very  interesting  remarks  under 
this  heading  last  vear,  the  purport  of  which  was  that  there  are 
7,000  children  of  the  poorer  class  who  do  not  attend  school, 
owing  to  (1)  there  being  no  proper  {provision  of  school  premises, 
(2)  there  being  no  means  of  enforcing  attendance,  (3)  indiflfer- 
ence  of  parents.  He  dwelt  on  the  gravity  of  the  evil  and  its 
tendency  to  swell  the  criminal  classes,  and  the  matter  seemed  to 
me  so  important  that  I  determined  to  have  the  figures  analysed 
still  further  before  reporting  fully  on  the  subject.  The  investi- 
mtion  has  been  entrusted  to  the  able  hands  of  the  Inspector, 
Western  Province,  aided  by  the  Municipal  Inspectors.  It  is 
necessary  to  know  for  instance  how  many  of  tnese  neglected 
children  are  Malay  and  Moor ;  how  many  belong  to  the  poorer 
Burgher  class,  who  talk  English  at  home  but  cannot  afford 
English  schools ;  to  what  extent  the  want  is  being  supplied  by 
growing  schools  like  St.  Benedict's,  and  so  on.  The  question 
will  be  more  fiilly  dealt  with  in  the  Report  for  1900." 
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The  following  is  the  passage  from  the  Report  for  1898  referred 
to  by  the  Director : — 

"  The  question  how  far  the  existing  schools  form  a  sufficient 
provision  for  Colombo  is  one  of  some  importance.  The  population 
of  Colombo  in  1891,  exclusive  of  the  military  and  shippmg,  was 
126,825 ;  since  that  date  it  has  probably  increased  to  about 
140,000.  The  number  of  children  on  the  registers  of  Government 
schools  in  1898  was  448,  the  number  on  the  registers  of  Grant- 
in-aid  schools  was  7,941,  the  number  returned  as  attending 
Unaided  schools  was  1,692.  ...  I  do  not  think  that  on  the 
most  liberal  estimate  the  number  of  children  attending  school  in 
Colombo  can  be  put  down  at  more  than  9,800.  This  is  not  the 
average  daily  attendance,  which  would  be  much  lower.  This 
estimate  is  on  the  whole  borne  out  by  the  independent  returns 
suppUed  for  the  Census  in  1891,  which  give  9,413  as  the  total 
number  of  children  attending  school  in  Colombo  at  that  date 
Assuming  140,000  as  the  population  and  12  per  cent,  as  the 
proportion  which  ought  to  be  at  school  (and  this  is  a  low  estimate), 
the  number  of  children  at  school  ought  to  be  16,800.  This  leaves 
7,000  children  who  do  not  go  to  school,  of  whom  I  estimate 
about  3,000  to  be  boys,  and  about  4,000  to  be  girls.  This  may 
be  an  over-estimate  of  those  who  receive  no  instruction  whatever ; 
a  certain  number  of  the  boys  perhaps  pick  up  some  elementary 
knowledge  of  reading  and  wnting  in  veranclah  schools  or  else- 
where. But  it  is,  I  feel  convinced,  an  under-estimat«  of  the 
number  of  those  who  receive  no  regular  schooling ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  any  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  life  of  the 
poor  of  Colombo  will  agree  with  me." 

"  It  is  noticeable  that  in  the  Census  of  1891  only  26,559  persons 
in  Colombo  were  returned  as  able  to  read  and  wnte ;  this  is  about 
20  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population.  Of  those  who  go  to  school, 
the  majority  attend  English  schools.  The  figures  of  the  Aided 
schools  show  this  clearly  enough.  Of  7,941  children  attending 
Grant-in-aid  schools  in  Colombo,  4,587  are  attending  English 
schools,  most  of  which  are  colleges  or  high  schools,  providing 
higher  as  well  as  elementary  education,  and  charging  fees  which 
place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor.  Only  3,166  are  attend- 
ing vernacular  schools.  I  believe  that  all  those  who  can  aflFord 
an  English  education  send  their  children  to  school ;  for  this  class 
the  schools  provided  are  sufficient  in  number  and  excellent  in 
quality." 

"  If  it  be  asked  why  the  remainder  do  not  go  to  school,  the 
answer  is  two-fold : 

(1)  In  some  of  the  most  densely  populated  parts  of  the  town 
there  is  no  proper  provision  of  school  premises.  The  Government 
and  the  Municipality  have  stood  on  one  side  and  left  the  Mission- 
aries and  other  private  agencies  to  provide  Colombo  with  educa- 
tion. As  regards  higher  education,  these  bodies  have  been  most 
successful.  But  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  would  be  able 
to  purchase  expensive  sites  in  the  heart  of  the  town  and  put  up 
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buildings  adequately  provided   with  space,  light,  and  air  for 

elementary  education In  some  cases  the  teachers  are  no 

better  than  the  buildings:  not  much  can  be   expected  from  a 
Madras  Tamil  on  Rs.  10  per  month. 

(2)  There  are  no  means  of  enforcing  attendance.  The  children 
are  not  eager  to  attend  vernacular  schools,  and  their  parents  will 
not  or  cannot  make  them  ....  The  parents  are  indifferent  and 
have  little  or  no  control  over  their  sons." 

"  I  will  only  add  that  the  needs  of  Colombo  seem  to  me  more 
urgent  than  those  of  rural  districts ;  quite  apart  from  any  question 
of  the  value  of  education,  it  must  be  a  grave  evil  for  the  community 
and  must  tend  to  swell  the  criminal  classes,  when  a  large  part  of 
the  town  population  spend  so  many  years  under  no  proper 
control  and  in  absolute  idleness.  School,  if  it  did  nothing  else 
for  them,  would  occupy  their  time  and  might  give  them  some 
elementary  habits  of  industry  and  self-control." 

(iv.)  Statement  of  Accounts  of  the  Department  of  Public 

Instruction  for  1898  and  1899. 


Receipts. 


Amount  received  as  school  fees,  Royal  College 
Amount   received   as   school    fees.    Technical 

College    -        -        -        -        -        -        - 

Amount  received  as  school  and  boarding  fees, 

School  of  Agriculture 

Amount  received  as  school  fees,  Primary  and 

Middle  English  Schools  -        -        - 
Amount  recovered  by  sale  of  stationery    - 
Amount  recovered  by  sale  of  books   - 
Amount  received  as  examination  fees 
Net  Receipts  on  account  of  votes 

Total    -    -    .    - 


1898. 


Rs.     c. 
19,397  50 

4,600    0 

1,162  80 

1,871  27 

1,396  28 

10,496  70 

1,097  50 

698,100    0 


738,122    5 


1899. 


Rs.      c. 
18,327  60 

10,080  62 

991  80 

1,966  73 

2,043  42 

10,911  26 

2,345    0 

731,467  52 

778,133  85 


EXPENDrrURB. 


Administration 

General  Instruction — Superior  .... 
Greneral  Instruction — Middle  and  Primary 
Special     Instruction     (including   Agricultural 
Schools,  Veterinary  Establishment,  Colombo 
Technical  College,  Government  and  Grant-in - 
Aid  Training  Schools,  Industrial,  Orphan  and 
Ragged,  Reformatory'  Schools 
Libraries  and  Reading  Rooms,  donations  - 
Preparation  of  School  Books      .... 
Books  purchased  for  sale    -        -  -        - 

Miscellaneous     ....  -        . 


TOTAI 


1898. 


99,270  9 
3,550  0 
4,880  56 
3,865  32 
1,010  92 


1899. 


Rs.     c. 

Rs.     c. 

59,790  21 

62,335  0 

98,179  11 

1034226  5 

467,575  84 

486,302  49 

111,120  61 
3,850  0 
5,135  29 
4,222  78 
1,941  63 
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(v.)  Technical  College. 

(The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  Annual  Colonial 
Report  on  Ceylon  for  1898,  No.  274):— 

"  It  has  been  now  arranged  to  assign  a  certain  number  ot 
appointments  in  Government  Departments  to  students  at  the 
TBchnical  College,  but  the  scheme  has  not  yet  come  into  full 
operation." 

(vi.)  Industrial  Schools. 

(The  following  are  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Director 
of  Public  Instruction  for  1899):— 

"  In  the  year  1899  there  were  31  Industrial  Schools  in  receipt 
of  aid  from  Government,  and  the  number  of  children  receiving 
industrial  education  was  1,460.  The  numbers  for  1898  were: — 
Schools,  25,  Children,  1,193." 

The    following    passage,    which    refers    to     trade    teaching 

in  industrial   schools,  is   taken  from  the  report  for   1898 : — 

**  A  useful  beginning  in  industrial   teaching  has  certainly  been 

made  in  many  of  these  schools.     But  industrial  teachmg  in 

Ceylon  is  stiU  m  a  somewhat  embryonic  state.    A  very  important 

step  in  the  direction  of  a  more  organized  system  was  taken  by 

the  Code  for  1899,  in  which  a  schedule  appears,  mapping  out  three 

years'  work  in  the  trades  of  joinery,  printing,  and  book-  binding. 

The  grants  for  these  trades  will  in  future  only  be  paid  for  those 

children  who  perform  the  reauired  test  in  a  proper  manner.    This 

may  tell  haroly  on  some  scnools  in  which  the  trades  are  taught 

witnout  the  supervision  of  a  competent  instructor.    Some  of  the 

above  schools  have  a  properly  trained  foreman  in  charge  of  each 

trade.  But  there  are  managers  who,  having  themselves  no  practical 

knowledge  of  the  use  of  tools,  think  that,  if  they  turn  their  boys 

into  a  shed  with  a  sufficient  number  of  planes  and  saws  and  a 

native  carpenter  to  look  after  them,  some  good  result  will  follow. 

This  is  a  mistake.    The  native  carpenter  does  good  work  under 

proper  supervision ;  but  he  has  little  or  no  idea  of  method,  and 

the  parts  of  his  work  which  are  likely  to  be  out  of  sight  are  often 

rotten  and  dishonest.     Industrial  instruction  is  haroly  worthy  of 

support  which  does  not  teach  good  methods  of  work  and  the 

proper  use  of  tools.    In  the  future  the  Technical  College  may 

provide  a  supply  of  Ceylonese  who  will  do  a  useftil  work  in 

organizing,  and  perhaps  in  inspecting,  the  work  of  industrial 

scnools.    Certainly,  if  the  work  extends,  an  industrial  inspector 

will  become  a  necessity." 

vu.)  Extracts  from  the  Report  (lj899)  of  Mr,  A.  Van  Cuylenbtoo, 
Inspector  of  Schools,  Western  Province. 

(a)  Instruction  in  English  Schools, 

"  The  one  subject  which  is  of  the  most  vital  use  to  all  school 
bovs  is  English.  The  subordination  then  of  this  subject  to  anv 
other  invoh  es  to  my  mind  an  injustice  to  the  boy.  What  has 
to  b^  i^lways  kept  forerpQ^t  in  vjew  is  the  edu(^aimi  of  the  Iwy 
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and  not  the  reputation  of  his  master  or  the  school  One 
cannot,  however,  help  feeling  that  in  the  pressure  of  examination 
this  greai:  end  is  nowadays  very  often  lost  sight  of. 

"  I  almost  feel*  too,  that  a  revolution  to  the  decided  advantage 
of  our  children  would  result  if  we  could  only  be  courageous 
enough  to  pull  down  the  Dagon  of  examination  that  we  have 
set  up  for  imiversal  adoration,  and  return  to  the  practice  of 
the  period  when  the  schoolmaster  had  a  free  hand  and  worked 
with  no  thought  of  examinations  to  cramp  and  hamper  his 
efforts  in  the  boy's  behalf.  There  are  many  rf  us  who  can 
remember  the  days  when  our  leading  public  f  jhools  piuisued 
independent  methods  of  their  own,  and  worked  unfettered  by 
any  thoughts  of  'classes,'  'honours,'  and  'distinctions'  for 
justifying  their  existence  and  alluring  public  approval  and 
support.  And  nobody  who  has  given  tne  subject  a  tnought  can 
deny  that  more  substantial  work  was  done  under  that  regime ; 
that  the  boy  who  had  completed  his  school  course  in  those  days 
was  a  much  better  read  youth,  with  a  much  wider  acquaintance 
with  at  least  English  and  classical  literature,  and  with  whom, 
above  all  things,  the  prominent  idea  was  the  mastery  of  the 
subject  of  study  and  not  the  passing  of  a  successful  examination 
in  it.  Less  the  slave  of  copiously,  I  had  almost  said  criminally 
profusely,  annotated  editions  of  his  text,  his  work  was  more  the 
miit  of  his  own  independent  labour,  while  the  guidance  of  his 
teacher  was  never  more  than  suggestive,  leaving  the  final  results 
entirely  to  the  boy's  own  exertions.  The  mental  training  under 
such  a  system  is  what  one  misses  in  the  present  rSgime,  where 
the  boy  is  a  mere  machine  passively  submitting  to  being  crammed 
with  information  which  his  memory  is  relied  upon  to  reproduce 
at  the  examination  ordeal  for  the  glory  of  his  school  and  the 
reputation  of  his  teachers.  How  little  the  idea  of  education  in 
its  broadest  and  best  sense  enters  into  such  a  scheme  is  what  we 
should  all  with  one  voice  lament,  and  lamenting,  endeavour  to 
do  away  with  it,  if  we  had  the  true  interests  of  our  children  at 
heart.  Where,  under  the  old  order,  knowledge  gained  created  a 
thirst  for  more,  the  system  now  in  vogue  gives  us  a  victim 
*  crammed '  to  repletion,  in  whom  the  thou^t  of  any  further 
absorption  of  knowledge  only  produces  the  mevitable  loathing 
of  surfeited  appetite." 

(b)  Village  English  Schools, 

"  Two  large  vernacular  schools  in  the  Kegalla  District  have,  at 
the  special  request  of  the  Assistant  Government  Agent,  been 
converted  into  English  schools  on  a  vernacular  basis,  and  are 
worked  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Government  schools  of  this 
class  in  the  Western  Province.  These  new  schools  are  only  in 
the  first  year  of  their  existence,  the  one  at  Mawanella  in  the 
Four  Korales  having  25  children  and  the  other  at  Ruanwella 
in  the  Three  Korales  having  48  children  learning  English  in 
addition  to  the  vernacular.  In  this  connection  I  cannot  help 
expressing  my  regret  that  the  extension  of  this  class  of  school 
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is  not  pushed  on  with  more  vigour.  It  meets  a  want  which 
willingly  or  unwillingly  we  must  acknowledge  as  not  only 
existent,  but  which  we  are,  in  the  interests  of  the  people,  in  a 
way  boimd  to  provide  for.  No  Sinhalese  lad  can  now  do 
anything  for  himself  outside  the  agricultural  walk  of  life 
without  some  knowledge  of  English.     When  armed  with  this 

Sualification  he  is  preferred  as  a  conductor,  a  small  clerk,  a 
omestic  servant,  a  peon,  a  kangany,  or  even  a  village  school- 
master to  his  bucohc  brother,  whose  linguistic  attainments  are 
contined  to  his  native  language.  The  State  declines  to  recognise 
signatures  in  Sinhalese  unless  attested  by  witnesses  signing  in 
English,  and  yet  it  is  slow  to  place  the  means  of  attaining  this 
modicvmi  of  the  foreign  tongue  within  reach  of  the  Sinhalese 
peasantry.  With  the  cry  that  this  little  knowledge  of  English 
nas  an  unsettling  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  native  qoiya,  I  nave 
no  sympathy,  bS^ause,  to  my  experience,  the  conclusion  is  not 
based  on  fact.  What  I  deprecate,  and  what  I  reaUy  beUeve 
unsettles  the  imfortunate  village  Sinhalese  lad,  is  the  utterly 
unreal  course  of  instruction  which  he  has  to  conform  to  when 
he  enters  the  portals  of  what  are  borne  on  our  books  as  EngUsh 
high  schools.  He  goes  there  in  (juest  of  the  English  language, 
and  the  school  authorities  take  him  in  hand  ana  undertake  to 
provide  him  with  it  on  a  system  which  assumes  English  and  not 
Sinhalese  as  his  vernacular.  A  wrong  start  leads  on  a  wrong 
course ;  a  false  foundation  supports  a  spurious  superstructure ; 
and  unreal  methods  result  in  unreal  views  of  life  and  labour. 
It  is  this  unscientific  method  of  teaching  the  Sinhalese  country 
lad  the  English  lan^aj^e  that  leads  to  the  imsettling  result 
complained  of.  It  is  tor  this  reason  that  I  contend  most 
strongly  that  English  should  not  be  made  the  medium  of 
instruction  for  such  Sinhalese  lads  as  hear  nothing  but  Sinhalese 
at  their  homes. 

"In  the  teaching  of  English,  too,  in  these  schools,  the 
experience  I  have  gained  from  the  working  of  the  Government 
schools  of  this  class  makes  me  feel  that  very  much  better  results 
can  be  obtained  in  English,  if  reading  books  can  be  provided  for 
them  more  suitable  to  the  conditions  of  life  of  tne  ordinary 
Sinhalese  lad.  We  now  place  in  his  hands  readii^  books 
intended  specially  for  English  children,  and  require  him  to  get 
up  in  each  standard  the  reader  intended  for  that  standard  in  an 
English  school.  This  involves,  as  I  think,  too  great  a  strain.  As 
a  start  in  the  direction  of  lessening  the  strain  I  would  therefore 
suggest  that  the  First  Standard  oe  allowed  to  take  the  highest 
Infant  Primer,  and  each  standard  above  it  the  book  intended  for 
the  standard  next  below  it  in  an  English  school.  What  we  have 
to  remember  is  that  our  chief  aim  in  teaching  English  reading 
in  schools  of  this  class  is  to  enable  the  boy  thereby  to  handle 
English  as  a  lan^age  for  the  everyday  purposes  of  his  life. 
As  a  medium  of  increasing  his  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of 
things  ii  is  not  availed  of  at  all  For  thislatter  purpose  his  own 
lam^age  is  preferentially  made  use  of.  The  more  we  lessen  the 
difficulties  m   the  way  of  his  acquiring  a  practically  useftil 
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knowledge  of  the  new  language,  the  surer  are  we  to  reach  the 
object  of  our  eflforts.  Perhaps  the  greatest  stumbling  block  now 
m  the  way  of  acquiring  linguistic  feiciUty  in  En^ish  is  the 
difficulty  and  the  unsuitability  of  the  English  books  he  is  now 
compelled  to  use.  Remove  this  stumbung-block,  or  in  some 
measure  lessen  the  arduousness  it  adds  to  his  path,  and  an  almost 
immediate  advance  in  the  object  aimed  at  will  be  perceptible." 
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APPENDIX  A.— (i). 


Standards  of  Examination  for  BnoUsU 


Reading. 


'  < 


Writing. 


M^- 


Standard  1. 


Standard  U. 


Standard  ni. 


Standard  TV.  • 


Standard  V. 


Stand  ml  VI. 


SlmdardVII. 


SUndord  VIU. 


A  few  BontenceB  from  a  First  Book  (at 
least  80  pages)  distinctly  and  accu- 
rately pronounced. 


A  few  sentences  from  a  Second  Book 
slowly  and  distinctly  read. 


Clear  and  intelligible  reading  from  a 
Third  Book.  Questions  will  be  put 
to  test  comprehension  of  passage 
read. 


Oood  and  intelligent  reading  from  a 
Fourth  Book.  Questions  wUl  be  put 
to  test  comprehension  of  passage 
read. 


Oood  and  intelligent  reading  from  a 
Fifth  Book  with  particular  regard 
to  emphafeis.  Questions  will  be  put 
to  test  comprehension  of  passage 
read. 


The  same  from  any  book  above  a  Fifth 
Book  containing  selections  from  good 
English  authors.  Questions  will  be 
put  to  test  comprehensiun  of  passage 
read. 


Reading  with  fluency  and  expression 
from  any  book  brought  by  the  In- 
spector. Questions  will  be  put  to 
test  comprehension  of  passage  read. 


The  same,  from  a  newspaper  or  book 
brought  by  the  Inspector.  Questions 
will  be  put  to  test  comprehension  of 
read  passage. 


To  form  letters,  small  and  capital,  oo  ilate  or 
black-board. 


To  copy  in  manuscript  characters  a  line  of  print 
on  slate  or  black-board,  and  write  from  dicta- 
tion a  few  common  wcn^.  Copy-writing 
^single  letters  in  large  text)  must  be  shown  in 
this  standard. 


To  write  from  dictation  w<m^  uid  abort  soi- 
tences  from  one  of  the  reading  books,  slowly 
read  and  then  dictated.  Copy-writing  in  large 
round  text  must  be  shown  in  this  standard. 


To  write  a  connected  passage  fnmi  one  of  the 
reading  books,  slowly  read  and  then  dictated. 
Copy-writing  in  small  round  text  must  be 
shown  In  this  standard. 


To  write  about  eight  lines  slowly  dictated  from 
one  of  the  reading  boolES.  Copy-writing  in  a 
running  hand  mu«t  be  shown  in  this  standard. 


To  write  to  dictation  from  any  newspaper  or 
book. 


Writing  from  memory  the  substance  of  a  short 
story  read  out  twice;  spelling,  hand-writing, 
and  grammar  to  be  considered. 


A  short  theme  or  letter ;  the  conipoaition,  spel- 
ling, grammar,  and  hand-writing  to  be  con- 
sidered. 


.  ^•7*^J?'***".|°*y  "<>*  ^  presented  a  second  time  for  examination  under  the  same  standard  unless  they  fail 
beads,  they  will  be  considered  to  have  failed  altogether,  and  no  result  payment  can  be  claimed  for  them. 
i^CI^rJ^  '"•^  ^  '***^  *".***®  ordinary  class  book,  if  approved  by  the  Inspector :  but  the  books  must  be 

» -iv.^v^iiR'i"  "^^J^nest^Kl  to  send  a  copy  of  all  reading  books  used  to  the  Department,  with  an  intima- 

8.— copy-writing  is  to  be  done  on  paper  in  the  presence  of  the  Inspector. 
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PRIMABY  AKD  MIDDLE  SCHOOLS, 


Arithmetic. 


Omnmar. 


Geography. 


HiBtory. 


Needlework. 


KoUtioD  to  009,  addi- 
tion ondly  of  Dom- 
bera  whose  nun  does 
not  exceed  twenty, 
and  snbteaction  of 
digits. 


Simple  addition  and 
subtraction  of  nwn- 
ben  containing  not 
more  than  five 
flgoree.  Mnltiplica- 
tion  to  3  times  12. 


The  four  simple  roles. 
Miscellaneous  qnes* 
ticms. 


Use  of  rupees  and 
cents,  bills  of  parcels, 
simple  problems. 


Reduction  of  common 
weights  and  mea- 
sures, and  their 
application  to  fore- 
going rules,  and  the 
use  of  English 
money. 


The  former  rules,  with 
vulgar  and  decimal 
fractions. 


The  former  rules,  with 
simple  and  com- 
pound prop(ntion 
and  practice. 


Simple  and  compound 
interest  and  dis- 
count, with  exercises 
on  all  the  foregoing 
rules. 


To  point  out  simple  subject, 
ooject  and  predicate  in 
short  sentences,  and  to 
answer  questions  on 
nouns. 


Same  as  above,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  point  out  the 
simplest  extension  of  sub- 
ject, predicate,  and  obiect 
in  short  sentences,  and  to 
answer  questions  on  adjec- 
tives and  pronouns. 


Same  as  above,  and  in  addi- 

ikm  to  parse  and  analvse  a 

simple  sentence  and    to 

answer  questions  on   all 

the  parts  of  speech. 


Definitions : 
Ceylon         in 
deUil. 


Same  as  above, 
with  Europe. 


Ceylon 


Same  as  above,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  parse  and  analyse 
a  short  complex  sentence, 
and  to  answer  simple  uues* 
tions  on  the  composition 
and  derivation  of  words. 


Same  as  above,  with  ad- 
vanced proficiency.  A 
passage  of  poetry  may  be 
given  for  parsing  and 
anab'Bls  in  this  sUndard. 


Same  as  above, 
with  Asia. 


Same  as  above, 
with  Africa. 


Physical    and 
Political  Geo- 
graphv  of  the 
World. 


Neat  hemming. 


Hemming,  sewing,  and 
feUing,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  make  a  bag ;  also 
patchwork. 


Outline  of 
English  His- 
tory from 
1060  to  1486. 


The  former  stitches,  and 
back  stitching,  to  be 
able  to  make  pillow- 
cases; alsomaridng. 


As  bef<»e,  and  to  put  in 
a  neat  eusset  so  as  to 
make  their  own  jao- 
kets. 


Stitches  as  before;  also 
button-holes  and  darn- 
ing, and  to  be  able  to 
cut  out  a  jacket. 


Same,   from 
1485  to  1688. 


Same,    from 
1688  to  1815. 


As  in  the  previous  stan- 
dards ;  also  to  be  able 
to  cut  out  and  make 
under-jackets.  Knit- 
ting may  be  taught  in 
this  standard 


As  before  ;  also  to  be 
able  to  put  in  a  neat 
patch  and  to  make  a 
little  child's  frock, 
pinafore,  or  shirt ; 
knitting. 


As  before,  and  to  cut  out 
and  make  a  plain  shin 
with  yoke  oack  and 
gathered  sleeves  put 
into  wristbands;  knit- 
ting. 


to  pass  in  more  than  one  of  the  three  first  heads.    If  they  fail  to  pass  in  more  than  one  of  the  three  first 

of  reasonable  length  and  difilculty  and  unmarked.    Every  class  ought  to  have  two  or  three  sets  of  reading 
tion  of  the  standard  for  which  they  are  intended. 
4.  ~In  Grammar,  the  order  of  subjects  adopted  in  Mason's  Grammar  is  to  be  followed. 
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standard  I. 


Standard  II. 


Suuidard  III. 


Standard  IV.  • 


Ataudard  V. 


Standard  VI.  • 


Standard  YII.  - 


Standard  VIII 


APPENDIX  A  (u). 

Schedule  of  Examination  for  Primary  and 


Reading  in  English. 


Writing  in  English. 


Arithmetic  In  any 
Language. 


A  few  sentences  from  a  First 
Book  ^at  least  thirty  pages) 
distinctly  and  accurately  pro- 
nounced. Corresiwnding  words 
in  the  Sinhalese  or  Tamil  to  be 
known. 


A  few  sentences  from  a  Second 
Book,  slowly  and  distinctly 
read.  Corresponding  words  in 
the  Sinhalese  or  Tamil  to  be 
known. 


From  a  Third  Book,  with    ex- 
planations hi  the  vemacalar. 


Good  and  intelligent  reading 
from  a  Fourth  Book,  with  ex- 
planations in  the  vernacular 
and  a  paraphrase  in  the  verna- 
cular of  what  has  been  r«ad. 


Good  and  intelligent  reading 
from  a  Fifth  Book,  with  ex- 
planation both  in  the  verna- 
cular and  in  English. 


Good  and  intelligent  reading 
from  any  book  above  a  Fifth 
containing  selections  from  good 
English  authors.  Questions 
will  be  put  to  test  comprehen- 
sion of  passage  read. 


Reading  with  fluency  and  ex- 
pression from  any  boK)k  brought 
by  the  Inspector.  Questions 
will  be  put  to  test  comprehen- 
sion of  passage  read. 


The  same,  from  any  newspaper 
or  book  brought  by  the  In- 
spector. Questions  will  be  put 
to  test  comprehension  of  pas- 
sage read. 


To  form  letters,  small  and 
capital,  on  slate  or  black- 
board. 


To  copy  hi  manuscript  charac- 
ters a  line  of  print  on  slate  or 
black-board,  and  write  from 
dictation  a  few  common 
words.    Copy-writing,  &c. 


To  dictation,  not  more  than 
six  lines  from  one  of  the  read- 
ing books  of  the  standard. 
Copy  -  writing,  large  round 
text. 


To  dictation,  not  more  than 
eight  lines  from  one  of  the 
reading  books  of  the  standard. 
Copy-writing,  small  round 
text. 


To  dictation,  not  more  than 
eight  lines  from  one  of  the 
reading  books  of  the  standard. 
Copy-writing,  small  hand. 


To  dictation,  any  passage  from 
a  newspaper  or  book  brought 
by  the  Inspector.  Copy- 
writing,  small  hand. 


To  dictation,  same  as  above, 
but  the  passage  should  be 
harder.  Handwriting  to  be 
considered. 


Same  as  above,  but  the  passage 
should  be  harder.  Hand- 
writing to  be  considered. 


Notation  to  090.  Addftioo 
orally  of  numbers  whose 
sums  do  not  exceed 
twenty,  and  subtraction 
of  digits. 


Simple  addition  and  sab- 
traction  of  numbers  of 
not  more  than  five  figures. 
MultiplicaUon  to  S  times 
12. 


The  four  simple  mlea  and 
miscellaneous  qnesUoos 
on  them. 


The  former  rules  and  the 
use  of  rupees  and  centa, 
bills  oS  parcels,  and 
simple  problems. 


Reduction  of  common 
weights  and  measures 
and  their  applicaticm  to 
foregoing  rules,  and  the 
use  of  Bnglish  money. 


The  former  rules,  with 
vulgar  and  decimal 
tractions. 


The  former  rules,  with 
simple  and  compound 
proportion  and  practice. 


Interest      and    discount,  , 
with  exercises  onid]  the 
foregoing  rules. 


1. — Scholars  may  not  be  presented  a  second  time  for  examination  undei  *he  same  standu^  unless  they  fail 
they  will  be  considered  to  have  failed  altogether,  and  no  result  payment  can  ve  claimed  for  them. 

2  —Reading  may  be  tested  in  the  ordinary  class  book,  if  approved  by  the  Inspector ;  but  the  book  most  tie  of 
Managers  are  retiuested  to  send  a  copy  of  all  reading  books  UEed  to  the  Iiepartment.  with  an  intimation  ot  the 
S.— Cops -writing  In  to  be  <!one  on  paper  in  the  presence  of  the  Inspector. 
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APPENDIX  A  (u). 
Middle  English  Schools  on  a  Vernacular  Basis. 


Orammar  In  Englislu 


Composition  in 
English. 


Geography  in 
any  Language. 


History. 


Needlework. 


Pointing  oat  nouns,  verbs, 
ad'ectirea,  adverbs,  ana 
personal  pronouns. 


To  point  out  simple  subject, 
predicate,  and  object  in  short 
sentences,  and  to  answer 
questions  on  nouns. 


Same  as  above,  and  in  addition 
to  point  out  the  simplest  modi- 
fications of  subject,  predicate, 
and  object,  and  to  answer 
questions  on  adjectives  and 
pronouns. 


Same  as  above  and  in  addition 
to  parse  and  analyse  any  simple 
sentence      and      to      answer 
questimis  on  all  the  parts  ofi 
speech. 


Same  as  above,  and  in  addition 
to  parse  and  analyse  a  short 
complex  sentence  and  to 
answer  simple  questions  on  the 
composition  and  derivation  of 
words. 


Same  as  above,  with  advanced 
proficiency.  A  passage  of 
poetry  may  be  given  for  parsing 
and  analysis  in  this  standard. 


To  fflve  the  En- 
glish of  Sinhalese 
or  Tamil  words 
in  common  use 
qualified  by  single 
words  or  phrases. 


To  translate  easy 
vernacular  simple 
sentences  into 
English. 


To  translate  longer 
and  more  difficult 
vernacular  sim- 
ple sentences  into 
English. 


To  translate  into 
English  a  passage 
from  any  book 
not  more  difficult 
than  a  Second 
Beader. 


Same  as  above,  but 
from  any  book 
not  more  difficult 
than  a  Third 
Beader. 


Same  as  above,  but 
from  any  book  not 
more  difficult 
than  a  Fifth 
Keader. 


Ceylon    (In  de- 
tail). 


Same  as  above, 
with  Europe. 


Neat  hemming. 


Hemming,  sewing  and 
felling,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  make  a  bag;  also 
patch-work. 


Same  as  above, 
with  Asia. 


Same  as  above, 
with  Africa. 


Physical  and 
Political  Geo- 
graphy of  the 
World. 


Ceylon  (in 

any 
language). 


England, 
1066  to  1486 

(in 
English). 


England, 

1486  to  1688 

(in 

English.) 


England, 
1688  to  1816 


Bng: 


(lish.) 


The  former  stitches  and 
back  -  stitching,  to  be 
able  to  make  pillow- 
also  marking. 


As  before,  and  to  put  In 
a  neat  gusset  so  as  to 
make  their  own  jackets 


Stitches  as  before,  also 
butt<Mi-holes  and  d»m- 
ing,  and  to  be  able  to 
cut  out  a  jacket. 


As  In  the  previous 
standards;  also  to  be 
able  to  cnt  out  and  make 
under-jackets.  Knitting 
may  be  taught  in  this 
standard. 


As  before ;  also  to  be  able 
to  put  in  a  neat  patch 
and  to  make  a  little 
child's  frock,  pinafore, 
or  shirt. 


As  bef(Hre,  and  to  cut  out 
and  make  a  plain  skirt 
with  yoke  back  and 
gathered  sleeves  put  into 
wristbands ;  knitting. 


to  pass  in  more  than  one  of  the  first  three  heads.    If  they  fail  to  pass  in  more  than  one  of  the  first  thiee  heads 

reasonable  length  and  difficulty  and  unmarked.    Every  class  crght  to  have  two  c  r  three  sets  of  readinf  becks, 
standard  for  which  they  are  intended. 
4.— In  Grammar,  the  order  of  subjects  adopted  in  Mason's  Grair  mar  is  to  be  followed. 
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Stakdabds  of  ExAitnrATio)} 


Eeading. 


Writing. 


Standard  I  . 


Standard  n. 


Standard  III. 


Standard  IV. 


/ 


H 

•J 


Standard  V. 


A  few  sentence!  from  a  First  Book 
distinctly  and  accurately  prononnoed. 


A  few  tentencea  from  a  Second  Read- 
ing Book  slowly  and  distinctly  read. 


Clear  and  intelligible  reading  from  a 
Third  Book.  Qnestions  will  be  pnt 
to  test  comprehension  of  passage 
read. 


Qood  and  intelligent  reading  from  a 
Fourth  Book.  Questions  will  be  put 
to  test  comprehension  of  passage 
read. 


Standard  VI. 


g  (     Standard  VII. 


\ 


Standard  VIII. 


Good  and  -intelligent  reading,  with 
questions  to  show  comprehension  of 
passage  read  (Fifth  Reader). 


Good  fluent  reading,  with  explanation, 
from  a  classical  work  in  prose,  or 
from  a  Sixth  Standard  Reader. 


To  form  letters  <ni  date  or  blackboard. 


To  write  to  dictatioo  short 
out  of  the  reading  book.      Oo|iy- 
writing  to  be  shown,  laige  hand  only. 


To  write  a  oonnected  pasMge  from 
the  reading  book  containing  two  or 
three  sentences.  OcHiy-wriuiig  to  be 
shown,  large  hand  only* 


Dictation  from  reading  book, 
hand  oopy-writing. 


Round 


Dictation  friNn  reading  book, 
hand  oopy-writii^. 


Small 


Writing  from  memory  the  sabstance 
of  a  abort  narraUYe  read  ont  twice. 
Spelling,  handwriting,  and  grammar 
to  be  considered. 


The  same,  with  addition  of  verse,  or 
from  a  Seventh  Standard  Reader. 


The  same  with  advanced  proflcency, 
or  from  an  Eighth  Standard  Reader. 


A  short  theme  or  letter. 


An  essay  in  oompoaitioo. 


1.— Reading  may  be  tested  in  the  ordinary  class  book,  if  approved  by  the  Inspector ;  bat  the  books  most  be 
books.    Managers  are  requested  to  send  a  copv  of  all  reading  books  used  to  the  Department,  with  the  intimatton 

2.— Copv-writlng  to  be  done  on  paper  in  the  presence  of  the  Inspector. 

S.— Under  the  head  of  "  Reading  the  following  alternative  subjects  will  be  accepted  ;■— Standard  VI.— To 
other  book  or  document  in  correct  modem  vernacular,  selected  by  the  Examiners.  Standard  VII.  -Good 
vernacular.    Standard  F///. --Reading  a  letter  or  docimient  written  in  ordinary  cunmit  vernacular  hand* 
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PoR  Vernacular  Schools. 


Arithmetic. 


(Jmnintft 


Oeography. 


History. 


Koedleworki 


Notation  up  to  999. 
Addition  np  to  20,  «nd 
rabtraotion  of  digits. 


Simple  addition  and 
subtraction  of  nnm- 
bers  of  not  more  tlrnn 
four  figures.  Multi- 
plication table  to  8 
times  12. 


Multiplication  and 
division  with  miscel- 
laneous questions  in 
the  four  rules. 


Use  of  rupees  and 
cents,  bills  of  parcels, 
simple  problems. 


Reduction  of  ccnnmon 
weights  and  measures 
and  their  application 
to  foregoing  rules. 


The  former  rules,  with 
vulgar  and  decimal 
fractions. 


The  former  rules,  with 
simple  aud  compound 
proportion  and  prac- 
tice. 


Simple  and  compound 
interest  and  discount, 
with  exerclBes  on  all 
the  for^;oing  rules. 


Definitions, 

and 

Ceylon  in 

detail. 


Same,  with 
Asia. 


To  point  out  the  four  parts  of 
speech,  with  Banna  Nama  Pada 
Sandhi  in  detail  for  Sinhalese 
schools.  Eluththyal  and  Path- 
avyal  for  Tamil  schools. 


Same  as  above,  with  Krya  Pada, 
TJktanuktha  Karaka,  ViBesana 
Tiseshya,  Nipatha.  and  Upasarga 
in  detail  for  Sinhalese  schools. 
Same  as  above,  with  Peyaryal. 
Vinaiyyal,  Idaiyyal,  and  Urrayyai 
for  Tamil  schools. 


Same  as  above,  with  Taddhita, 
Kitaka,  Samasa,  and  Pada  Siddhi 
in  detail  for  Sinhalese  schools. 
Same  as  above,  with  Uyerittupu- 
naryal,  Meyittupunaryal,  and 
TJmppupunaryal  for  Tamil  schools. 


Same,  with 
Europe, 


Same,  with 
Africa. 


The  World. 


Ceylon, 

from  the 

landiiig  of 

Wijayatothe 

landing  of 

the 
Portuguese. 


Ceylon. 


Neat  hemming. 


Hemming,  sewing,  and 
felling,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  make  a  bag;  a.l80 
patchwork. 


The  former  stitches, 
and  back  stitching  to 
be  able  to  make 
pillow  -  cases ;  also 
marking. 


As  before,  and  to  put 
in  a  neat  gusset,  so  as 
to  make  their  own 
jackets. 


Stitches  as  before,  also 
button  -  holes  and 
darning,  and  to  be 
able  to  cut  out  a 
Jacket. 


As  in  the  previous 
standards ;  also  to  be 
able  to  cut  out 
and  make  nnder- 
jackets.  Knitting  mau 
be  taitght  in  Un$ 
stafidard. 


As  before ;  also  to  be 
able  to  put  in  a  neat 
patch  and  to  make  a 
little  child's  frock, 
pinafore,  or  shirt ; 
knitting. 


As  before,  and  to  cut 
out  and  make  a  plain 
shirt  with  yoke  oack 
and  gathered  sleeves 
put  into  wrist-bands ; 
knitting. 


of  reasonable  length  and  difficulty  and  unmarked.  Everv  class  ought  to  have  two  or  three  sets  of  reading 
of  the  standard  for  which  they  are  intended. 

read  at  sight,  with  comprehension,  a  pawage  from  a  vernacular  newspaper,  public  notice,  school  manual,  or 
fluent  reading  at  sight,  with  comprehension,  of  a  fairly-written  letter  or  manuscript  in  correct  modem 
writing. 
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Standards  of  Examinations  for 


Stan- 
dATd. 


ReAdlng.* 


Writing.^ 


Arithmetic* 


Onunnur. 


I. 


II. 


in. 


S 


A  few  sentences  from 
a  First  Book,  dis- 
tinctly and  aeon- 
lately  pronounced. 


A  few  sentences  from 
a  Second  Book  slowly 
and  distinctly  read. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 


Clear  and  intelligible 
reading  from  a  Third 
Book.  Questions  will 
be  put  to  test  com- 
hension  of  passage 
read. 


Good  and  Intelligent 
reading  from  a  Fourth 
Book.  Qnestionswill 
be  put  to  test  com- 
in^hensionof 
read. 


Good  and  intelligent 
reading  with  ques- 
tions to  show  com- 
prehension of  passage 
read  (Fifth  Reader). 


Good  fluent  reading 
with  explanation 
from  a  classical  work 
in  prose. 


The  same,  with  addi- 
tion of  Terse. 


Same,  with  adraneed 
proficiency. 


To  form    letters    on 
slate  or  blackboard. 


To  write  to  dictation 
short  sentMices  out 
of  the  reading  book. 
Copy-writing  to  be 
shown,  laige  hand 
only. 


To  write  a  connected 
passage  from  the 
reading  book,  c(m- 
taining  two  or  three 
sentences.  Copy- 

writing  to  be  shown, 
large  hand  only. 


Dictation  from  reading 
book.  Round  hand 
copy-writing. 


Dictatimi  from  readincr 
book.  Small  hand 
copy-writing. 


Writing  from  memory 
the  substance  of  a 
short  narrative  read 
out  twice.  Spelling, 
hand  •  writing,  and 
grammar  to  t>e  con- 
sidered. 


A    short    theme    or 
letter. 


An 
tion. 


y  in  composi- 


Notation  up  to  099. 
Addition  up  to  20. 
and  subtraction  of 
digiU. 


Simple  addition  and 
subtraction  of  num- 
bers of  not  more  than 
four  figures.  Multi- 
plication table  to 
8  times  12. 


MultiplicaUon  and 
dirislon,  with  mis- 
cellaneous questicms 
on  th^  four  rales. 


Use  of  rapees  and 
cents,  bills  of  parcels, 
simple  problems. 


Reduction  of  oonmion 
weights  and  mea- 
sures, and  their  appli- 
cation to  fcHregoIng 
rules. 


The  former  rules,  with 
vulgar  and  decimal 
fractions. 


The  former  rules,  with 
simple  and  compound 
proportion  and  prac- 
tice. 


Simple  and  compound 
interest  and  discount, 
and  exercises  on  all 
the  foregoing  rules. 


To  point  out  the  four 
pans  of  speech,  with 
Banna  Nama  FadaSandhi 
in  detan  for  Sinhalese 
schools.  Sluththyal  and 
Pathavyal  for  Tamil 
schools. 


Same  as  above,  with  Kira 
Pada  Uktanuktha  Ka- 
raka  Visesana  Viseahya, 
Nipatha  and  Upasaiga 
in  detan  for  S&halese 
schools.  Same  as  above, 
with  Peyaryal  Vlnaiyyal, 
IdaiyraL  and  Uirayyal  for 
Tamil  schools. 

Same  as  above,  with 
TaddhiU  Kitaka,  Samaaa, 
and  Pada  Slddhl  for 
Sinhalese  schools.  Same 
as  above,  with  Uyerittn- 
punanral,  Meyitipunaiyal, 
and  Urappupunaiyal  for 
Tamil  B»ools. 


*  Vernacular. 

1.— Reading  may  be  tested  in  the  ordinary  closs  book  if  approved  by  the  Inspector ;  but  the  boc^  must  be  at 
reasonable  length  and  difficulty  and  unmarked.  Every  class  ought  to  have  two  at  three  sets  of  reading  books. 
Hanagers  are  requested  to  send  a  copy  of  all  reading  books  used  to  the  Department,  with  an  intimation  of  the 
standard  for  whion  they  are  intended. 

2.— Copy -writing  is  to  be  done  on  paper  in  the  presence  of  the  Inspector. 
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Anglo-Vernacular  Girls'  Boarding  Schools. 


Geo- 
graphy 
in  any 
Langnaee. 


History 

in  any 

Language. 


Reading  in  English. 


Writing  in  English. 


Compoaition  in 
Sngliih. 


Needlework. 


Deflnl- 
tions^and 
Ceykm  in 

deUiL 


Same, 

with 

AaU. 


Same, 

with 

Europe. 


Same, 

with 

Africa. 


Ceylon, 
outlines 

of 

principal 

periods. 


The 
World. 


Ceylon. 


A  passage  from  a  First 
Book  of  not  less  than 
thirtr  pages,  dis- 
tinctly r^  and  accu- 
rately pronounced. 
CfHTesponding  words 
in  Sinhalese  or  Tamil 
to  be  known. 

A  passage  from  a 
Second  Book  dis- 
tinctly read  and  ac- 
curately pronounced. 
Corresponding  words 
in  Sinhnlese  or  Tamil 
to  be  known. 


A  passage  from  a  Third 
Book,  with  explana- 
tl<Hi  in  the  vernacular. 


Good  and  intelligent 
reading  from  a  Fourth 
Book,  with  explana- 
tion in  the  remacu- 
lar,  and  a  paraphrase 
in  the  vernacular  of 
what  has  been  read. 


Good  and  intelligent 
reading  from  a  Fifth 
Book,  with  explana- 
tion both  in  the 
vernacular  and  In 
English. 


Good  and  intelligent 
reading  from  a  Sixth 
Book  containing  se- 
lections from  good 
English  authora. 
Questions  will  be  put 
in  English  to  test 
comprehension  of  the 
passage  read. 


To  write  from  dicta- 
tion five  or  six  com- 
mon words.  To  copy 
in  manuscript  charac- 
ters on  slate  a  line  of 
print. 


To  dictation,  not  more 
than  four  Unee  from 
one  of  the  reading 
books  of  the  standanl 
Copy-writing,  large 
round  text. 


To  dictation,  not  more 
than  six  lines  from 
one  of  the  reading 
books  of  the  standartL 
Copy-writing,  small 
round  text. 

To  dictaticHi.  not  more 
than  ei|^t  lines  from 
one  of  the  readins; 
books  of  the  standard. 
Copy-writing, 
hand. 


To  dictation,  not  more 
than  ei|^t  lines  friNn 
one  of  the  readins 
books  of  the  standard. 
Copy-writing,  small 
hand. 


To  dictation,  any  pas- 
sage from  a  news- 
paper or  book  brought 
m  the  Inspector. 
Handwriting  to  be 
considered. 


To  give  the  English 
ot  Sinhalese  or 
Tamil  words  in 
common  use,  quali- 
fied by  single  words. 


To  make  a  written 
translation  of  easy 
vernacular  simple 
sentences  witJti  no 
enlarsement  or 
modification  above 
single  words. 


To  make  a  written 
translati(Mi  of  longer 
and  more  difficult 
simple  sentences 
into  English. 


To  make  a  written 
translation  into 
English  of  a  passage 
from  any  book  not 
more  •difficult  than 
a  Second  Book. 


Same  as  above,  but 
from  any  Book  not 
more  difficult  than 
a  Third  Book. 


Same  as  above,  but 
from  any  book  not 
more  difficult  than 
a  Fourth  Book. 


Neat  hemming. 


Hemming,  sewing 
and  felling,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  make 
abag;also  patch- 
work. 


The  former  stitches 
and  back-stitch- 
ing, to  be  able 
to  make  pillow- 
cases; also  mark- 
ing. 


As  before,  and  to 
put  in  a  neat 
gusset  so  as  to 
make  their  own 
jackets. 


Stitches  as  b^ore 
also    button-hole 
and  darning,  and 
to  be  able  to  cut 
out  a  jacket. 


As  in  the  previous 
Standards ;  also  to 
be  able  to  cut  out 
and  make  under- 
jackets.  Knitting 
may  be  taught  in 
this  standard. 


As  before ;  also  to 
be  able  to  put  in 
a  neat  patch  and 
to  make  a  little 
child's  frock,  pina- 
fore, or  shirt. 


As  before,  and  to 
cut  out  and  make 
a  plain  shirt  with 
yoke  back  and 
gathered  sleeves 
put  into  wrist- 
bands ;  knitting. 


8.— Under  the  head  of  !' Reading"  the  following  alternative  subjects  will  be  accepted  :—5tafMtor(l  Vl.-  To 
read  at  sight,  with  comprehension,  a  passage  from  a  vernacular  newspu>er,  public  notice,  school  manual,  or  other 
book  or  doonment  in  ccurect  modem  vernacular,  selected  bv  the  Bxaminen.  Standard  Vll.—Qood  flnant 
reading  at  «i^t,  with  comprehension,  of  a  fairly-written  letter  or  manuscript  in  correct  modem  vemaeular. 
Standard  r///.— Beading  a  letter  or  oocument  written  in  ordinary  current  vernacular  handwriting. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

Schedules  op  Grants  to  Schools. 
Schedules  of  Pajrment  for  Schools  where  the  majority  of  Masters  are 
certificated : — 

Value  of  Passes,  English,  Primary,  and  Middle  Schools.* 


Standard. 

1 

bb 
.S 

• 

i 

i 

eography. 

.2 

1 

« 

^ 

< 

o 

O 

» 

H 

Rs.  c. 

Rs.  c. 

Rs.  c. 

Rs.  c. 

Rs.  c. 

Rs.  c 

Rs.  c 

I. 

2    0 

2    0 

2    0 

— 

6    0 

II. 

2    0 

2    0 

2    0 

— . 

— — 

6    0 

III. 

2  50 

2  50 

250 

— 

7  50 

IV. 

2  50 

250 

2  50 

2  50 

2  50 

— 

12  50 

V. 

3    0 

3    0 

3    0 

3    0 

3    0 

3    0 

18    0 

VI. 

3    0 

<    3    0 

3    0 

3    0 

3    0 

3    0 

18    0 

VII. 

3  50 

3  50 

3  50 

3  50 

3  50 

3  50 

21    0 

VIII. 

4    0 

4    0 

4    0 

4    0 

4    0 

4    0 

24    0 

Schedules  of  Payment  for  Schools  where  the  m^ority  of  Masters  are 
not  certificated  : — 

Value  of  Passes,  English,  Primary,  and  Middle  Schools.* 


• 

.2 

• 

■«d 

ij 

^ 

Standard. 

bo 
1 

to 

0) 

c 

1 

eograp 

• 

1 

1 

« 

< 

o 

O 

» 

H 

Rs.  c. 

Rs.  c. 

Rs.  c. 

Rs.  c. 

Rs.  c. 

Rs.  c. 

Rs.  c. 

I. 

1  50 

1  50 

1  50 

— 

4  50 

II. 

1  50 

1  50 

1  50 

— 

— 

— 

4  50 

III. 

2    0 

2    0 

2    0 

— 

6    0 

IV. 

1    0 

2    0 

2    0 

1    0 

2    0 

^_ 

8    0 

V. 

1    0 

2    0 

2    0 

1    0 

1    2    0 

2    0 

10    0 

VI. 

1  25 

2  50 

2  50 

1  25 

2  50 

2  50 

12  50 

VII. 

1  25 

2  50 

2  50 

1  25 

2  50 

2  50 

12  50 

VIII. 

1  25 

1 

2  50 

2  50 

1  25 

;     2  50 

2  50 

12  60 

*  In  girls'  schools  a  pass  in  **  needlework  "  is  of  the  same  value  as  a  pass  in 
other  heads. 

APPENDIX  C. 

Assistant  Teachers  and  Pupil  Teachers. 

The  number  of  Assistant  Teachers  and  Pupil  Teachers  allowed  in  Govern- 
ment Primary  and  Middle  Schools  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  average 
daily  attendance : — 


Average  Daily 

Teaching  Staff. 

Attendance. 

Head  Teacher. 

Assistant. 

Pupil  Teacher. 

Below    40      - 

1 

— 

— 

40—  60      • 

.  — 

— 

1 

60—  80      - 

— 

— 

2 

80—100 

1 

2 

100-125      - 

1 

3 

125—150      - 

2 

2 

150—175      - 

— 

2 

3 

175—200      - 

2 

4 

200    225       • 

3 

2 

225—250 

_-_ 

3 

3 

260—276 

— 

3 

4 

275—300 

1 

4 

3 
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1  llAthemAtict 


2  Latin 


8  Mechanics 


4  Animal  Physiolosy 


ft  Botany 


e  Drawing 


7  ChemiaUy 


APPENDIX  D. 
Schedule  of  Specific  Subjects. 


STAGK  I. 


staoi  n. 


stagi  in. 


Algebra :  notation,  addi- 
1 1  o  n ,  subtraction  ; 
Bnclid,  Book  I.,  proposi- 
tions 1  to  16,  inclosive 


Algebra:  to  simple  eqna- 
tlons  (inclosire).  Euclid, 
Book  I. 


6  Physics :  Light  and  Heat 


9  Physios:       Magnetism, 
Electricity. 


Orammar  to  the  end  of    Irregular  rerbs  and  first 
regular  verbs.  rules  of  Syntax.     Know- 

I    ledge  of  Delectus  or  other 
>    first  Latin  reading  book. 
Translation     of     simple 
sentences  of  £nglish(three 
<nr  four  words)  into  Latin. 

Elementary  knowledge  of  !  Elementarv  knowledge  of 

the  different  states  of  i  force  and  of  the  oonser- 

matter— solid,     liquid,  vation  of    energy.     The 

and  gaseous— with  ulus- 1  parallelogram  of  forces, 

trations  of  oompressi-  General  notions  of  grari- 

bility,    elasticity,    and  tation. 
resistance.       Measures  < 
of    space    and     time.  I 
Velocity. 

The  build  of  the  human 
body.  Names  and  posi- 
tions of  the  internal 
organs. 


Algebra :  to  quadratic  equa- 
tions (inclusive).  Euclid, 
Books  I.  and  II. 


The  Latin  Grammar,  Cassar 
de  Bello  Gallico,  Book  I. 
Somewhat  longer  sen- 
tences to  be  translated 
from  English  into  Latin. 


Elementary   knowledge  of 
the  mechanical  powers. 


Circulation  and  respiration  ,  The  organs  and  function  of 
and  the  broad  structure  alimentation.  The  pro- 
of the  organs  concerned.        perties    of    muscle    and 

nerve. 


Characters  of  the  root,    Structure  of  wood,   bark, 


stem,  leaves,  and  part 
of  the  flower,  illustrated 
by  specimens  of  com- 
mon flowering  plants. 


Freehand  drawing  from 
flat  example 


and  pith,  cells  and  ves- 
sels. Food  of  plants,  and 
manner  in  which  a  plant 
grows.  Functions  of  the 
root,  leaves,  and  different 
parts  of  the  flower. 


Elementary  and  com- 
pound matter.  Illus- 
tratl<ms  of  combination 
and  decomposition  in 
such  bodies  as  hydro- 
chloric acid,  water, 
oxide  of  mercury,  and 
rust  of  iron. 


General  notions  respect- 
ing the  formation  of 
shadows  and  the  reflec- 
tion of  light,  the  forma- 
tion of  images  by  a 
looking-glass,  the  three 
modes  in  which  heat 
may  be  conveyed  from 
one  place  to  another, 
effects  of  heat,  expan- 
sion, melting,  boiling, 
and  evaporation. 

Attraction,  repulsion, 
and  polaritv  as  illus- 
trated by  the  magnet, 
terrestrial  magnetism, 
and  the  mariner's  com- 
pass. 


Freehand 
models. 


drawing    fix>m 


Preparation  and  properties 
of    the    common    gases, 
such  as  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and   nitrogen,  and  chlo- 
rine.       The      chemical 
character  and  constituents  | 
of    pure   air    and    pure ; 
water,  and  the  nature  of  I 
the  impurities  sometimes  * 
found  in  both.    The  air- 
food  of  plants. 

Refraction  of  light,  appear- 
ance of  objects  under 
water,  separation  of  white 
light  into  its  components 
by  a  prism,  explanation 
of  the  thermometer.  The 
disappearance  of  heat  in 
the  melting  of  solids, 
and  the  boiling  of  liquids. 


Attraction  of  light  bodies 
by  rubbed  sealing-wax  and 
glass.  Experimental  proof 
that  there  are  two  forms 
of  electricity— attraction 
and  repulsion.  Gold  leaf 
electroscope. 


The  comparison  of  a  fern 
and  a  moss  with  a  flower- 
ing plant,  the  formation 
of  different  kinds  of  fruits, 
the  structure  of  a  bean 
and  of  a  grain  of  rice,  the 

Phenomena    of    germina- 
ion. 

Perspective  Candidates 
will  be  required  to  show 
a  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
vanishing  snd  measuring 
points  used  in  horixontal 
planes,  and  represent 
simple  solids  or  objects  on 
the  ground  plane  in  any 
position. 

The  properties  of  carbon  as 
found  both  in  inorganic 
and  organic  bodies,  with 
elementarv  knowledge  of 
the  constituents  of  food. 
Differences  between  metal- 
lic and  non-metallic  bodies. 
Combination  by  weight 
and  volume,  llie  use  of 
symbols  and  chemical  for- 
mula. 

Rudimentary  explanation 
of  the  camera  obscura, 
burning  glass,  magnifying 
glas8,microscope,and  teles- 
cope. Illustration  of  the 
difference  of  the  speolflc 
heat  of  bodies.  The  causes 
of  cloud,  rain,  and  dew. 


Construction  of  electro- 
phorus,  electrical  machine, 
and  Leyden  Jar  ;  construc- 
tion of  a  common  battery ; 
explanation  of  a  thunder- 
storm. Action  of  a  cur* 
rent  on  the  magnet. 
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APPENDIX  D,— continued. 


10  Sanitation 


11  Agrlcultore 


12  Domestic  Economy  (for 
Oirla  only). 


18  Bookkeeping  • 


14  Pall 


16  Sanskrit 


10  Mensuration 


17  French  or  Oerman 


18  Shorthand 


10  English  Literature 


Staob  I. 


Chapters  I.  to  VI.,  inclu- 
sive, of  "The  Way  to 
Health,"  published  by 
the  Christian  Vernacu- 
lar Educational  Society, 
and  general  questions. 

Chapters  I.  to  IV.,  inclu> 
sive  of  the  Depart- 
mental Primer. 

Keely's  Advanced  Text 
Book  of  Domestic  Eco- 
nomy, pages  1  to  51,  and 
general  questions. 

Explanation  of  ordinary 
commercial  terms :— (1) 
Prom  a  given  set  of 
simple  transactions  to 
show  how  to  keep  a 
cash  book,  purchasers' 
book,  sales  book;  (2) 
Double  entry,  its  mean- 
ing and  advantages ; 
(3)  Explanation  of  per- 
sonal and  other  ac- 
counts. 


Declensions  of  nouns; 
conjugations  of  verbs ; 
Balawatara :  combina- 
tions and  nouns  (sandhi 
andnama).  Rasawahini 
or  Dampiyatuwawa : 
fl'St  ten  stories.  Trans- 
lation into  Pali  of  simple 
sentences  containing 
two  or  three  words. 

Combination  of  letters 
and  declensions  of 
nouns.  Translation  of 
words  and  sentences 
from  a  Sanskrit  First 
Book,  such  as  Padaman- 
Jariya. 

Triangles  and  parallelo- 
grams. 


Grammar,  to  the  end  of 
regular  verbs.  Ten 
pages  of  an  easy  reading 
book. 


Staqb  it. 


The  whole  book  and  general 
questions. 


To  write  from  slow  dicta- 
tion (at  the  rate  of  at 
least  SO  words  a  minute) 
a  passage  from  a  Second 
Reader  not  used  in  the 
school,  or  from  some 
book  of  equal  difficulty, 
and  also  some  separate 
words  and  short  phrases. 
The  shorthand  notes  to 
be  transcribed  after  an 
interval  of  at  least  two 
hours. 

Goldsmith's  Deserted  Vil- 
lase  and  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield. 


Chapters  I.  to  VII,  inclu- 
sive, of  the  same  boolc 


Keely's  Ad  vanced  TextBook 
of  Domestic  Economy, 
pages  1  to  115,  and  general 
questions. 

'  (1)  Bills  of  exchange,  bills 
receivable     book,     bills 

Saysble  book  ;  (2)  the 
onmal ;  its  intention  and 
uses ;  (S)  from  a  given  set 
of  transactions  to  show 
the  method  of  keeping  a 
record  of  simple  com- 
mercial transactions  by 
double  entry,  with  illus- 
trations of  necessary 
ledger  accounts. 


Balawatara  :  compounds 
(samasa).  The  nominal 
derivatives  (taddhita). 
Verbs,  nouns,  and  adjec- 
tives ;  subject  and  object. 
Dampiyatuwawa,  Pari  II. 
Translation  of  simple  sen- 
tences into  Pali. 


Agreement  between  the 
subject  and  the  verb  and 
the  noun  and  adjective ; 
compounds.  Hitopadeea. 
Book  I.  TransIaUon  of 
simple  sentences  into 
Sanskrit. 

As  for  Stage  I.,  and  the 
circle. 


Grammar,  to  the  end  of 
Irregular  verbs  and  trans- 
lation into  English  of 
easy  narrative  sentence. 
Ten  pages  of  a  French  or 
German  reading  book 
approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

As  for  Stage  I.,  but  dicta- 
tion to  be  at  the  rate  of 
at  least  40  words  a  minute 
from  a  Fourth  or  Fifth 
Reader  not  used  in  the 
s'^liool,  or  from  some  book 
of  eqnal  difficulty. 


staoi  m. 


Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,  Cantos  I.,  II.' 
and  III.,  and  twenty 
Msays  from  Addison's 
Spectator. 


The  whole  book,  with  ques- 
tions' from  any  standutl 
work. 

Eeely'sAdvanced  Text  Book 
of  Domestic  Eoonomy. 
the  whole  book,  and 
general  questions. 

(1)  Bad  debts,  consign- 
ments, discounts;  (2)  the 
Journal :  its  relatioos  to 
other  books,  Joumalixing ; 
(S)  from  a  given  set  of 
transactions  to  (a)  con- 
struct a  journal ;  (b)  post 
this  into  ledger;  (c)  to 
arrange  a  trial  balance  ; 
(d)  to  close  ledger  by  pre- 
paring profit  and  losa 
account  and  balance 
sheet. 

Balawatara,  Uie  whole  book. 
Translation  from  a  mode- 
rately difficult  Pali  book, 
such  as  Mahabodhivansa. 
Translation  of  more  diffi- 
cult sentences  into  Pali. 


Conjugation  of  verbs.  The 
nominal  and  verbal  deri- 
vatives (taddhita  and 
krudanta).  Hitopadeaa, 
Books  n.  and  in.  Trans- 
lation of  longer  sentences 
into  Sanskrit. 

As  for  Stage  II.,  and  the 
paralleloplped  sphere, 
right  coned  and  cylinder. 

Grammar  and  knowledge 
of  some  ewsy  French  or 
German  book  approved  by 
the  Department.  Trans- 
lation of  more  difficult 
sentences. 


As  for  Stage  11.,  but  dicta- 
tion to  be  at  the  rate  of  at 
least  00  words  a  minute 
from  any  ordinary  book  or 
newspaper.  Accuracy  will 
be  specially  considered 
through  the  stages,  and 
the  shorthand  charscterB 
Mid  outlines  must  be 
clearly  and  correctly 
formed. 


Tennyson's  Enoch  Arden 
and  Macaulay's  Essay  on 
Lord  Clive. 
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THE    SYSTEM    OF    EDUCATION    IN    MALTA.* 


Introduction. 

The  Island  of  Malta,  with  an  area  of  91  square  miles  and  a 
civil  population  of  157,736  persons,  and  the  sister  Island  of  Gozo, 
with  an  area  of  24J  square  miles  and  a  civil  population  of  20,009, 
are  both  well  provided  with  the  means  of  eclucation,  every  town 
and  village  of  any  importance  having  separate  elementary  schools 
for  boys  and  girls. 

In  Malta  there  are  29  elementary  day  schools  for  boys,  30  for  girls 
(including  14,  to  which  are  attached  special  mixed  infant  classes) 
and  four  for  infants,  25  ni^ht  schools,  a  technical  and  manual 
school,  a  secondary  school  lor  girls,  a  Lyceum  and  a  University. 

In  Gozo  there  are  nine  elementary  day  schools  for  boys,  tho 
same  number  for  ^rls,  one  infant  school,  five  night  schools,  and  a 
secondary  school  for  boys. 

The  above  educational  establishments  form  the  Education 
Department  in  the  Maltese  Islands. 

The  number  of  students  and  scholars  attending  those 
institutions  at  the  end  of  1897  was  as  follows : — 


University. 

Lyceum. 

Secondary  Schools. 

Technical. 

Total. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

155 

438 

120 

37 

18 

768 

Primarv  Schools. 


( 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Infants. 


Total. 


Day  /Number  on  the  Rolls 
Schools^  Average  Attendance 
I  Night  /Number  on  the  Rolls 
Schools  I  Average  Attendance 


6,645 
4,532 
2,087 
1,470 


6,108 
4,603 


921 

806 


12,674 

9,941 

2,087 

1,470 


The  expense  of  maintaining  the  Education  Department  is  borne 
mainly  by  Government  and  was  as  follows  for  1897. 


Ti'/irV\ATl/1lf  111*A 

Revenue. 

Sum 
provided  by 
Govemmen*. 

1 

University    ...        - 

£. 
3,509 

£. 
465 

£. 
3,044 

Lyceum        .... 

2,381 

222 

2,159 

Secondary  Schools 

• 

563 

228 

335 

Technical  School  - 

470 

110 

360 

Primary  Schools  - 

-    £. 

10,721 

— 

10,721 

Total    •    - 

17,644 

1,025 

16,619 

♦  This  report  was  prepared  in  1898.  Information  about  recent  importan 
changes  in  education  in  Malta  and  the  statistics  for  1899  are  given  in  the. 
SuppiomcntAry  Not(\^. 
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Besides  Government  institutions  mentioned  above,  there  are 
69  private  schools  attended  on  an  average  by  about  3,000  boys 
ana  girls. 

Of  these  69  private  schools,  22  are  schools  or  colleges  imder 
the  direction  oi  members  of  religious  orders,  the  rest  are  conducted 
by  private  individuals ;  two  are  seminaries  chiefly  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  candidates  for  the  ministrj'. 


Census  of 
1891. 


Rejiort  of 
Royal  Com- 
iiiiHsioners 
in  1838. 


AdminitttrcL- 
tion. 


1.  Primary  Education. 

In  the  year  1891,  when  the  last  census  of  the  Maltese  Islands 
was  Uiken,  there  were  37,000  children  of  school  age,  above  three 
and  under  15,  of  whom  about  11,000  attended  Government 
schools  and  2,400  attended  other  schools.  From  these  numbers 
it  appears  that  only  35  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school  age 
were  receiving  education  in  Government  or  other  schools  in  that 
year. 

Although  no  reUable  returns  have  been  published  since  the 
above-mentioned  date,  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  the  percentage 
now  is  much  about  the  same  as  it  was  then. 

Elementary  education  has  always  been  entirely  voluntary. 

There  were  on  the  1st  January  1898  upwards  of  6,000  children 
seeking  admission  into  the  Government  primarv  schools  for 
whom  no  accommodation  was  available.  Althougn  several  large 
and  commodious  schools  have  lately  been  built  by  Government, 
and  others  are  in  contemplation,  yet  for  some  time  to  come  it  \v\l\ 
not  be  possible  for  the  Government  to  provide  sufficient  school 
accommodation  for  the  ever  increasing  wants  of  the  population. 

The  first  step  towards  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
elementary  education  in  Malta  may  be  said  to  have  been  taken 
by  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  Enquiry  in  1838. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  Sir  George  Cornwall  Lewis  and  Mr. 
Austin,  found  in  1838  that  only  three  elementary  schools  were 
supported  by  the  Government,  one  at  Valletta,  one  at  Senglea, 
and  one  at  Gozo ;  and  that  the  schools  of  Valletta  and  Senglea 
were  attended  by  about  728  children.  The  attendance  at  Uozo 
was  said  to  be  "  inconsiderable."  "  The  school  at  Valletta  cost 
250?.  per  annum ;  that  at  Senglea,  1001. ;  and  that  at  Gozo,  50L 
Thus  the  total  amoimt  expended  on  the  maintenance  of  public 
elementary  education  was  400i.  per  year." 

The  Royal  Commissioners  recommended  "  that  Government 
should  establish  and  support  in  Malta  and  Gozo  such  an 
additional  number  of  elementary  schools  as,  along  with  those 
already  existing,  might  provide  elementary  instruction  for  the 
whole  of  the  population. 

This  proposal  necessitated  ten  schools  in  all,  each  to  consist  of 
two  divisions,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls. 

The  cost  of  the  proposed  establishment  was  estimated  at  850Z. 
per  annum. 

No  school  fees  were  to  be  exacted. 

The  rector  of  the  University  was  then  charged  mth  the  control 
of  the  primary  schools. 
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In  1844  the  Government  separated  the  administration  of 
elementary  schools  from  that  of  the  University  and  established 
the  ofBce  of  Director  of  Primary  Schools. 

In  I80O  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  rullieino,  D.J).,  was  appointed 
Director  of  Primary  Schools,  which  oHico  ho  held  till  LSXO. 

Jn  that  yciir  all  the  public  schools  in  Malta  and  Gozo  were 
reunited,  and  the  management  of  the  entire  Education  Depart- 
ment was  entrusted-to  a  Director  of  Education.  This  arrangement 
continued  to  the  end  of  1897,  when  the  direction  of  primary  schools 
was  again  committed  to  the  charge  of  an  independent  officer. 

In  1850  there  were  24  Government  primary  schools  in  Malta 
and  four  in  Gozo,  besides  a  night  school  for  artisans  at  Zabbar, 
and  an  industrial  school  for  orphans  atEloriana — 80  schools  in  all. 

It  was  estimated  that  one-sixtieth  of  the  entire  population 
attended  the  Government  primary  schools,  and  that  probably 
another  sixtieth  attended  pnvate  schools. 

In  1878  the  late  Sir  (then  Mr.)  Patrick  Joseph  Keenan,  Royal 
Commissioner,  who  made  a  full  mquiry  into  the  system  ot 
education  in  the  Maltese  Islands,  found  63  primary  schools  in 
Malta  and  16  in  Gozo,  attended  by  7,746  children ;  there  were 
also  about  100  private  schools  attenaed  by  nearly  2,000  pupils.* 

The  primary  school  staff  consists  of  38  masters,  44  mistresses,  Tcachin 
69  assistant  masters,  122  assistant  mistresses,  51  monitors  ajid  91  ^**^* 
monitresses. 

Six  of  the  masters  have  had  a  two  years*  training  m  Hammer- 
smith Training  College,  and  an  equal  number  of  mistresses  have 
had  a  like  traming  in  Liverpool  or  Wandsworth.  The  Govern- 
ment contemplate  sending  other  young  men  and  women  to 
England  to  undergo  a  two  years'  training  previous  to  placing 
them  in  charge  of  schools. 

Monitors  and  monitresses  are  as  a  rule  taken  from  the  best 
boys  and  girls  of  the  highest  classes  in  the  schools.  In  course  of 
time  they  are  promoted  to  the  class  of  assistants,  and  may 
become  head  teachers. 

Three  times  a  week  monitors  and  assistant  teachers  receive 
lessons  of  an  hour's  duration  from  the  head  teachers  in  whose 
school  they  are  employed. 

On  Saturday  mommgs  they  meet  for  three  hours  at  a  centre 
in  Valletta — a  primary  school — where  they  collectively  receive 
instruction  in  English,  Italian,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  English 
History,  and  the  general  principles  of  school  management,  by  a 
staff  of  13  specially  appointed  teachers,  male  and  female. 

An  annual  examination  is  held  at  the  training  school,  upon 
the  result  of  which  the  promotion  of  assistant  teachers  from  one 
class  to  another  partly  depends. 

Vacancies  among  neaJ  teachers  have  been  filled  for  the  last 
ten  years  by  competitive  examination  limited  to  the  assistants  of 
the  1st  class  in  the  primary  school. 

Head  masters'  salaries  range  between  501.  and  901.  per  annum ;  Salaries, 
one,  the  head  master  of  the  boys'  model  school,  receives  1001. ;  the 

*  Sir  Patrick  Joseph  Keenan's  Report  can  be  seen  at  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion Library,  St.  Stephen's  House,  Cannon  Row,  Whitehall,  London  S.W, 
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head  mistresses'  salaries  range  from  40/.  to  801. ;  the  head 
mistress  of  the  girls*  model  school,  receives  lOOL 

Most  of  the  teachers  also  receive  other  special  remuneration 
for  lessons  given  at  the  night  schools  and  for  instruction  in  Drill 
and  Calisthenics. 

Assistant  teachers  are  remunerated  according  to  class.  There 
are  three  classes,  besides  the  class  of  monitors. 

Assistants  of  Class  III.  are  paid  from  lOi.  to  lU, ;  those  of 
Class  II.  from  15Z.  to  21/. ;  those  of  Class  I.  from  221,  to  30/. ;  two 
assistant  masters  receive  36/.  per  annum.  Those  rates  refer  to 
men ;  women's  remuneration  is  a  few  pounds  less. 

In  addition  to  the  sums  mentionea  above,  assistants  of  each 
class  are  paid  result  fees,  which  do  not  exceed  the  sum  of  G/.  in 
the  case  of  males  and  5/.  in  the  case  of  females. 

The  result  fees  are  not  paid  on  individual  passes  but  on  the 
general  condition  of  the  class. 

Monitors  receive  from  6/.  to  9/.,  and  monitresses  from  5/.  to  8/. 
per  annum. 

Pensions  are  granted  only  to  head  teachers,  who  may  be  super- 
annuated on  attaining  the  age  of  sixty. 

Attendance  at  school  is  altogether  voluntary. 

The  school  programmes  are  drawn  up  for  a  preparatory  class, 
and  five  other  classes,  three  of  which  are  divided  into  an  mferior 
section  and  a  superior  section. 

In  only  five  girls'  schools,  however,  is  there  a  fifth  class ;  in  no 
school  do  boys  reach  a  higher  class  than  the  fourth ;  and  the 
majority  of  country  schools  have  no  class  higher  than  the  third. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  are  Maltese,  English  and  Italian, 
Reading  and  Spelling,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Grammar, 
Religious  Doctrine,  Drawing  in  the  urban  schools,  Sewing  and 
Calisthenics  for  girls.  Drill  for  boys. 

Manual  training  is  limited  to  the  teaching  of  modelling  in  clay 
and  wood-carving  in  two  town  day  schools. 

Formerly  three  professional  gentlemen  were  entrusted  with 
the  teaching  of  music.  At  present  the  subject  is  not  taught 
systematically,  and  singing  is  only  practised  occasionally  in  a 
very  limited  number  of  schools,  mostly  for  infants. 

Freehand  drawing  is  taught  as  an  extra  subject  in  the  upper 
classes  of  urban  day  schools  and  ornamental  drawing  is  taught  in 
four  night  schools,  attended  chiefly  by  artisans. 

Drill  and  Calisthenic  exercises  are  taught  by  the  head  teachers 
or  their  assistants  three  times  a  week  in  all  to>vn  schools,  boys 
and  girls,  and  in  the  more  important  Aillage  schools. 

Cookery  and  Domestic  Economy  have  not  been  taught 
hitherto. 

The  Catechism  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chufchis  taught  through- 
out the  primary  schools,  one  half-hour  daily,  in  all  classes  by  the 
ordinary  teachers  and  assistants  as  part  of  the  ordinary  school 
work. 

As  stated  above,  there  are  26  night  schools  in  Malta  and  five 
in  Gozo.  These  are  open  five  times  a  week  from  the  beginning 
of  October  to  the  end  of  May. 
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The  night  schools  are  attended  by  1,404  young  men,  who, 
bemg  mostly  illiterate,  desire  to  acquire  the  ability  to  read,  write, 
and  cast  up  simple  accounts. 

The  teachers  of  the  night  schools  are  those  engaged  in  the 
day  schools. 

During  the  last  17  years  the  day  schools  have  been  examined  Inspection, 
annually  by  the  inspector  of  primary  schools. 

But  the  mspection  was  chiefly  carried  out  by  the  Director  of 
Education. 

Besides  the  annual  examination  and  inspection,  visits  without 
notice  were  made  occasionally  by  the  Director  of  Education  and 
by  the  inspector. . 

For  the  better  supervision  of  elementary  schools  it  is  now  con- 
templated to  appoint,  besides  a  director,  two  inspectors  and  an 
inspectress. 

Night  schools  are  not  subject  to  a  rigid  examination ;  they  are 
inspected  periodically,  and  like  the  day  schools  are  visited  from 
time  to  time  Avithout  notice. 

Progress  in  primary  education  in  Malta  has  been  much  retarded  The  language 
by  the  system  that  has  hitherto  prevailed  of  attempting  to  teach  difficulty 
English  and  ItaUan,  two  foreign  languages,  besides  Maltese,  to 
young  children,  the  majority  ofwhom  are  withdrawn  from  school 
before  they  reach  a  class  corresponding  to  a  Fourth  Standard 
under  the  English  Code. 

This  difficulty  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Maltese  lan- 
guage, a  Semitic  dialect  intermixed  with  some  thousands  of 
words  of  Aryan  origin,  mostly  in  the  Italian  form,  is  the  only 
language  spoken  or  understood  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Maltese 
population.  Italian  and  English,  although  taught  in  schools,  are 
seldom  used  in  family  conversation. 

"  Education  not  being  compulsory,  a  very  large  number  of 
children  in  the  lower  classes  are  withdrawn  from  school  before 
they  have  acquired  a  degi*ee  of  knowledge  of  Italian  or  Enjglish 
suflicient  to  enable  them  to  make  any  practical  use  of  the 
limited  instruction  which  they  have  received  in  those  lan- 
guages." 

The  time  spent,  therefore,  in  the  mechanical  reading  of  English 
and  Italian,  and  learning  a  limited  vocabulaiy,  is  in  most  schools 
siinply  lost. 

The  system  of  teaching  EngUsh  and  Italian  in  the  primary 
schools  was  first  proposed  in  1838,  by  the  Royal  Commissioners, 
who  recommended  **  that  as  soon  as  a  child  attending  a  Govern- 
ment school  should  have  learned  to  read  in  Maltese  he  should 
learn  to  read  and  write  Italian  through  the  medium  of  the  former 
language ;  and  that  as  soon  as  the  child  could  read  and  write 
Italian  he  should  learn  to  read  and  speak  English,  if  the  time 
allotted  to  his  schooling  would  enable  nim  to  do  so." 

This  system  was  strictly  adhered  to  by  the  late  Canon  PulUcino. 
It  was  only  in  1880,  when  Mr.  Savona  assumed  the  Directorship 
of  Education,  that  a  new  departure  was  made  by  changing  the 
relative  position,  of  the  two  languages  in  the  primary  school 
curriculum. 
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Under  the  altered  system,  the  study  of  English  was  begun  as 
soon  as  the  children  learned  to  read  Maltese,  and  that  of  Italian 
was  limited  to  the  higher  classes. 

In  1888  there  was  a  reversion  to  the  system  of  preferring 
Italian  to  English  as  the  first  foreign  language  taught  to  Maltese 
children.  lUilian  reading  was  taught  at  the  same  time  as 
Maltese,  and  English  was  taken  up  two  or  three  years  later. 

So  far,  the  results  have  not  been  considered  as  satisfactory. 
It  is  now  contemplated  to  teach  Maltese  only,  during  the  first 
two  years  of  the  elenicnUiry  school  course,  and  tnen  allow 
parents  to  decide  whether  their  children  shall  learn  English  or 
Italian.* 

Discipline.         Discipline  is  maintiiined  without  corporal  punishment,  which 
is  never  resorted  to,  being  strictly  forbidden. 

Children  guilty  of  offences  against  discipline  are  punished  by 
rc[)rimands,  detention,  temporary  removal  from  class  or  school, 
and,  in  extreme  cases,  by  dismissal. 

Feus.  Elementary  education  is  entirely  free ;  the  expenditure  is  borne 

wholly  by  Government. 

In  1897  the  expenditure  amoimted  to  1/.  1«.  Id,  per  scholar 
in  average  attendance ;  including  the  night  schools,  it  was  nearly 
18s.  8|d. 

II.  Secondary  Education. 

Girls'  School      The  secondary  school  for  girls  is  situated  in  Valletta, 
at  Valletta.        There  are  six  classes  in  this  school,  which  is  attended  on  an 
avertige  by  120  pupils. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  are  religious  knowledge,  the 
English,  Italian  and  French  languages,  arithmetic,  geography, 
English  history,  writing,  drawing,  plain  imd  fancy  needle-work, 
and  uuisic. 

The  teaching  staff  consists  of  a  head  mistress  and  seven 
assistants.  There  are  besides  four  visiting  teachers  and  one 
professor,  who  teach  languages,  drawing  and  nmsic  in  the 
higher  classes. 

The  girls  attending  this  school  pay  a  fee  of  5s.  per  month ; 
they  also  provide  their  own  books  and  necessary  material. 

As  the  fees  paid  are  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
school,  the  deficiency  is  met  by  a  Government  grant. 

Uoys'  ScJiool      The   sec(mdary  school   for  boys  is  at  Victoria,  Gozo.     It  is 

at  ciozo.        divided  into  two  classes. 

The  course  of  instniction  extends  over  four  years,  two  in  the 
lower  class  and  two  in  the  higher,  and  embraces  Englishjtalum, 
Latm,  religious  doctrine  and  writing  in  both  classes;  arithmetic, 
geography,  and  English  history  in  the  lower  classes,  and  algebra 
and  geometry  in  the  higher.  The  teaching  staff  consists  ot  one 
teacher  of  Latin  and  religious  knowledge,  one  of  English  history 
and  geography ;  one  of  ItaUan  and  writing;  and  one  of  arithmetic 
^Jiid  matliematicst 


*  Sep  aho  Supplementary  Notift  (4). 
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Kxamiimtions  for  admission  are  held  every  two  years.  Candi- 
dates are  generally  lads  who  have  conipletecl  the  primary  school 
course. 

The  school  is  maintained  wholly  at  Government  expense,  on 
an  average  at  an  annual  cost  of  51.  per  pupil. 

The  Lyceuu»  is  situated  in  Valletta.  It  includes  (a)a  preparatory  Tli(?iLyceuiu. 
school  of  three  classes,  each  divided  into  two  sections;  (b)  a 
clivssical  department  of  three  classes,  attended  by  youtlis  intend- 
ing to  enter  the  University  and  follow  a  professional  ciireer ;  and 
(c)  a  modern  department  of  three  classes,  in  which  students  are 
prepared  for  the  Civil  Service,  the  Army  and  Navy,'Conmierce, 
the  Scholastic  Profession,  Civil  £ngineermg  and  Architecture. 

The  Lyceum  coui^se  extends  over  six  years,  three  years  in  the 

Sreparatory  school,  and  three  years  in  the  classical  or  n^odern 
epartment. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  are  partly  obligatory  and  partly 
optional. 

In  the  classical  department  the  following  subjects  are 
taught : — 

Latin,  EngUsh,  Italian,  History  and  Geography  (including 
Physiography),  Arithmetic,  Algebra  and  Geometry,  the  Elements 
of  Natiu-al  Philosophy,  Writing,  and  ReUgious  Knowledge. 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  modem  department  are : — Obliga- 
tory— En^sh,  Italian,  French,  History  and  Geography  (includ- 
ing Physiography),  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration,  Algebra  and 
Geometry,  tne  Elements  of  Physical  Science,  Writing,  Religious 
Doctrine.  Optional — Book-keeping,  Phonography,  Arabic,  and 
Drawing. 

Besides  the  above  classes  there  is  annexed  to  the  Lyceum  a 
class  ot  Civil  Engineering  and  Architecture,  in  which  the  course 
of  studies  extends  over  three  years. 

There  were  formerly  special  courses  of  Marino  Engineering  and 
Navigation  for  candidates  for  the  warrant  of  engineering,  or 
master  or  mate ;  but  they  have  lately  been  discontinued. 

Candidates,  however,  for  the  above  warrants  are  still  examined 
by  two  special  boards  under  a  local  ordinance  embodying  the 
regulations  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

There  is  also  attached  to  the  Lyceum  a  night  school  ot 
drawing. 

Any  of  the  classes  of  the  optional  subjects  may  be  attended  by 
persons  who  are  not  regular  pupils  of  the  Lyceum,  and  artiscans 
are  also  admitted  to  the  nvAit  orawint'  class. 

The  teaching  staff*  com})rises  one  professor  and  four  teachers 
of  English ;  one  professor  and  four  teachers  of  Italian ;  one  pro- 
fessor and  two  teachers  of  Latin ;  one  teacher  of  French ;  one 
teacher  of  Arabic;  one  teacher  of  Religious  Knowledge;  one 
teacher  of  Geouietiy  and  Mechanics:  one  teacher  ot  Land- 
Surveviu*'  and  Mathematics:  one  teacher  of  Arithmetic  and 
Book-keeping ;  one  teacher  of  Arithmetic  niid  Mathematics ;  one 
teacher  of  Art  Drawing;  one  teacher  of  Architecturnl,  Topo- 
graphical and  Industrial  Drawing;  one  teacher  of  Geography; 
one  teacher  of  Shorthand ;  and  one  teacher  of  Writing. 
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The  salary  of  a  teacher  in  the  Lyceum  is,  as  a  rule,  120i. 
per  annum,  with  an  increase  of  201.  aiter  20  years'  service. 

Examinations  for  admission  to  the  Lyceum  are  held  twice  a 
year  during  the  summer  vacation,  one  about  the  end  of  July 
and  the  other  at  the  end  of  September. 

Boys  above  13  years  of  age  are  not  admitted  to  the  lowest  class. 

Promotion  from  one  class  to  another  takes  place  after  the 
annual  examinations  which  are  held  in  July. 

Two  terminal  examinations  are  held,  one  at  Christmas  and 
the  other  at  Easter. 

Prizes  are  awarded  to  the  students  who  obtiiin  the  highest 
number  of  marks  in  the  subjects  of  examination. 

Silver  medals  are  also  awarded  for  daily  diligence  and  good 
conduct. 

Punishments  consist  of  reprimands,  suspension  from  one  or 
more  classes,  fines  ranging  from  Qd.  to  6«.,  and  dismissal  from 
the  Lyceum. 

The  Lyceum  fee  is  4?.  per  quarter  per  student. 

Every  student  provides  his  own  oooks,  &c. :  but  with  these 
exceptions  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  establishment  is 
borne  by  Government. 

III.  University  Education. 

The  University  of  Malta  was  established  by  Grand  Master 
Pinto  in  the  year  1769,  in  the  extensive  buildmgs  erected  by 
the  Jesuits,  who  had  conducted  a  college  in  the  same  during  the 
preceding  167  years. 

The  three  faculties  of  Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine,  obtained 
official  sanction  as  far  back  the  year  1771. 

In  the  year  1834,  Sir  Fredenck  Ponsonby,  then  governor  of 
Malta,  proposed  the  constitution  of  the  University  on  a  basis  of 
four  faculties,  viz. :  Philosophy  and  Arts,  Theology,  Law  and 
Medicine ;  and  in  December  1838  the  fundamental  statute  was 
promulgated. 

Several  changes  were  from  time  to  time  effected  in  the  statute 
up  to  1887,  when  it  was  repealed  and  a  new  one  dmwn  up. 

Under  the  statute  of  1887  the  general  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  University  was  entrusted,  subject  to  the  governor,  to 
a  senate  consisting  of  a  chancellor,  a  vice-chancellor,  four  official 
members,  elected  one  bv  each  faculty,  and  six  imofficial 
members,  nominated  in  the  first  instance  by  the  head  of  the 
Government. 

The  senate  was  abolished  in  1897. 

A  new  statute  was  promulgated  in  1898,  in  virtue  of 
which  the  University  has  been  placed  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  rector  assisted  by  a  general  council,  consistmg 
of  a  member  of  the  Government  as  president  and  twelve 
members  elected  for  three  years,  three  by  each  of  the  four 
faculties  of  arts  and  sciences,  medicine  and  surgery,  law  and 
theolog)',  chosen  from  among  their  own  members. 

Each  facultv  has,  besides,  a  special  coimcil  attached  to  it, 
composed  of  tnc  rector  as  president,  and  the  professors  and  the 
examiners  in  the  faculty 
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The  course  of  studies  pursued  in  the  faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  extends  over  three  years ;  the  courses  pursued  in  the 
faculties  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Law,  and  Theology  extend  over 
four  years. 

Italian  may  be  said  to  be  the  language  of  the  University,  as 
the  only  lectures  delivered  in  English  are  those  in  English 
litemture  and  mathematics. 

Admissions  to  each  faculty  take  place  every  three  years. 

A  matricidation  examination  for  admission  into  the  faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  has  hitherto  been  held  evenr  three  years. 

The  Statute  of  1898  provides  for  a  yearly  Matriculation  exami- 
nation, although  the  course  of  studies  will  continue  as  they  are 
— to  commence  every  third  year — for  some  time  to  come. 

The  subjects  of  the  Matriculation  examination  will  hencefor- 
ward be  Latin,  English,  Italian,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  the  ele- 
ments of  physics,  nistory  or  geography,  and  Reli^ous  Knowledge. 

A  detaued  syllabus  of  those  subjects  will  be  issued  10  months 
before  the  date  fixed  for  the  examination. 

Any  person  who  produces  a  satisfactory  certificate  of  good 
moral  character  and  pays  the  registration  fees  may  present 
himself  for  the  matriculation  examination. 

To  pass  the  examination,  candidates  must  obtain  35  per  cent, 
of  the  marks  assigned  to  each  subject. 

Candidates  who  fail  to  obtain  the  minimum  of  marks,  however, 
may  present  themselves  after  an  interval  of  three  months  to  bo 
re-examined  in  the  subjects  in  which  they  were  rejected. 

Certificates  of  honour  are  awarded  to  candidates  who  obtain 
60  per  cent,  of  the  gross  total  of  marks  assigned  to  all  the 
subjects  of  the  examination. 

Two  exhibitions,  to  the  value  of  20Z.  and  lOZ.  respectively, 
tenable  for  one  year,  are  awarded  to  the  two  candidates  who 
obtain  the  highest  number  of  marks  and  a  certificate  of  honour. 

In  December  1897,  the  University  was  attended  by  155 
students,  distributed  as  follows : — 

Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences      -        -        -  56 

Faculty  of  Medicine  and  Suri,^  ry         -        -  37 

Faculty  of  Law 45 

Faculty  of  Theology 17 

The  professional  staff  of  the  University  consists  of  eight 
professors  in  the  faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  six  in  the  faculty 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  three  in  the  faculty  of  Law,  and  two  in 
the  faculty  of  Theology. 

There  are  two  academical  courses  in  the  faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  one  for  students  of  literature,  and  the  other  for  students 
of  science,  besides  a  course  preparatory  to  the  faculties  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  Law,  ana  Theolog}'. 

The  subjects  of  the  triennial  course  of  literature  are  Latin, 
English  and  Italian  literatures,  history,  and  mental  and 
moral  philosophy ;  those  of  the  course  of  sciences  are  English  and 
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Italian  literatures,  mathematics,  mechanics,  physics,  chemistry, 
natural  history,  and  mental  and  moral  philosophy. 

Most  of  the  subjects  in  the  coiu^e  of  Kterature  are  obUgatory 
for  students  preparing  for  admission  into  the  faculties  of  Law  and 
Theology.  Students  are  moreover  required  to  attend  a  course  of 
political  economy. 

Students  preparing  for  admission  into  the  faculty  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  are  obliged  to  study  most  of  the  subjects  in  the 
course  of  science. 

The  branches  of  stud^^  in  the  course  of  Mediuiuc  comprise 
descriptive  anatomy,  histology,  physiology,  materia  meilicia, 
pathological  anatomy,  pathology,  therapeutics,  surgery,  mid- 
wifery, gynaecology,  hygiene  and  medical  jurisprudence. 

The  curriculum  of  studies  in  the  faculty  of  Law  includes  civil, 
commercial  and  criminal  law,  Roman  law,  law  of  nature,  constitu- 
tional and  international  law,  canon  law,  procedure,  and  the 
history  of  legislation  in  England  and  Malta. 

The  studies  in  the  course  of  Theology  embrace  dogmatic  and 
moral  theology. 

Examinations  in  the  four  faculties  are  held  annually. 

To  be  approved  in  any  subject,  a  student  in  the  faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  must  obtam  not  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  marks 
assigned  to  that  subject ;  a  student  in  the  other  faculties  must 
obtain  50  per  cent,  of  the  marks  assigned  to  the  papers  of  the 
written  examination. 

Students  in  the  faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  failing  to  pass  in  the 
annual  examinations  may  present  themselves,  after  an  inter\'al 
of  about  three  months,  for  re-examination  m  the  subjects  in 
which  they  failed  to  qualify ;  students  in  the  other  faculties,  who 
are  rejected,  may  present  themselves  in  two  supplementary 
examinations  at  intervals  of  about  three  months  for  re-examina- 
tion in  the  subjects  in  which  they  were  rejected. 

The  de^e  of  B.A.  and  M.A.  have  hitherto  been  conferred  on 
students  m  the  faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  who  obtained  50  per 
cent,  or  60  per  cent,  respectively  of  the  gross  total  of  marks 
assigned  at  the  annual  examinations,  provided  they  passed 
without  failure  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  third  year  examination. 

But  under  the  new  statute  the  degrees  of  B.Lit.,  or  B.Sc,  will 
be  conferred  upon  students  who,  following  either  of  the  acade- 
mical courses  in  the  faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  shall  obtain  at 
least  65  per  cent,  of  the  gross  total  of  the  marks  assigned  to  all 
the  subjects  of  the  triennial  course,  provided  they  pass  >vi thou t 
failure  m  all  the  subjects  of  the  third  year. 

The  degree  of  D.Lit.,  or  D.Sc,  will  be  conferred  on  persons  who, 
having  held,  for  two  years,  the  degree  of  B.Lit.,  or  B.Sc,  respec- 
tively, shall  submit  to,  and  sustain  before,  the  faculty  an  original 
thesis  on  a  literary  or  artistic  subject;  and  besides,  pass  an  oral 
examination  in  one  of  the  literatures  or  sciences  taught  in  the 
University. 

Students  having  completed  their  studies  in  an  accredited 
university  out  of  Malta  may  be  admitted  to  undergo  the  three 
examinations  for  the  degree  of  B.Lit.,  orB.Sc.,  on  their  producing 
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satisfactory  certificates  of  having  studied  the  subjects  of  the 
examination  and  paying  a  registration  fee  of  121. 

The  degrees  of  M.D.,  LL.D.,  and  D.D.  are  conferred  on  students 
who  pass  all  the  examinations  of  their  respective  faculties,  held 
during  the  four  years  of  the  academical  courses. 

Students  who  complete  their  studies  in  accredited  universities 
or  colleges  out  of  the  Maltese  Islands  may  be  admitted  to  undergo 
the  examinations  in  the  subjects  of  the  four  years*  academical 
courses  for  the  degrees  of  AlD.,  LL.D.,  and  D.l).,  on  producing 
certificates  i>f  having  studied  all  the  subjects  of  the  respective 
courses,  and  on  paying  a  registration  fee  of  12/. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  D.D.  pay  a  registration  fee  of  6/. 

IV.  Technical  Education. 

A  technical  and  manual  school  was  opened  at  Vallettii  in  1 893.  Xcclnuoal 
It  is  divided   into  two  sections  and  attended   by   18  students  aii«l  Mamml 
l>etween  the  ages  of  14  ami  20,  who  are  instructed  in  modelling  Schools, 
in  clay,  stucco  work,  plaster-casting,  wood  and  stone  carving  in 
one  section,  and  inlaid  work  and  cabinet-making  in  the  other. 

Pupils  are  admitted  without  paying  any  premmm  after  passing 
an  examination  in  drawing. 

The  articles  made  in  the  school  are  sold  and  the  apprentices 
are  paid  a  percentage  of  the  profits. 

The  tciiching  staff  consists  of  a  master  and  an  assistant. 

There  is  also  a  technical  school  attached  to  the  railway 
departeaent,  wherein  apprentices  receive  practical  instruction  in 
fitter's  work. 

Commercial  instruction  is  imparted  in  the  commercial  section 
of  the  modem  department  in  the  Lyceum.  It  includes  English, 
Italian  and  French  grammar  and  composition,  besides  Arabic, 
history  and  geography,  writing,  drawing,  shorthand,  commercial 
arithmetic,  and  booK-keeping. 

Practical  instruction  m  gardening  is  given  at  the  Botanic 
Gardens  annexed  to  the  University. 

A  limited  number  of  apprentices  go  through  a  four  years* 
course  and  are  paid  a  small  remuneration  for  work  done  during 
their  apprenticeship.  Apprefntices  are  admitted  on  passing  an 
examination  in  elementary  subjects. 

V.  Special  Schools. 

There  is  no  provision  made  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  the  blind,  or  defective  children;  neither  are  meals 
provided  for  needy  children ;  but  the  Government  supports  an 
orT)han  asyliun  for  bo};s  and  girls  at  Valletta,  whilst  several 
other  charitable  institutions  are  supported  by  the  Chiu'ch  and  by 
the  volimtary  contributions  of  the  benevolent. 

N.  Tagllu'erro, 

Dlveciov  of  Edacailo)t. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY    NOTES. 

(1.)    University  Education. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  Papers  relating  to  University 
Education  of  Roman  Catholics  in  certain  Colonies.  (Colonial 
Office  Return,  1900.    Cd.  116.) 

"  It  appears  that  99  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  these  Islands  are 
Roman  Catholics,  ana  that  the  instruction  imparted  in  the 
University  and  in  all  Government  Educational  Institutions  in 
this  Colony  is  based  on  Roman  Catholic  principles." 

"  The  University  of  Malta,  to  which  a  Lyceum  is  attached, 
originally  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Jesus,  who  used  it  as  a 
residence  for  the  members  thereof,  and  as  a  college  for  the 
education  of  young  men.  In  1769,  after  the  suppression  of  that 
Society  in  these  Islands,  the  Grovernment  of  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  was  authorised  by  the  Holy  See  to  take  possession  of 
their  property,  and  Grand  Master  Pmto  founded  a  University, 
and  endowea  it  with  the  rents  accruing  from  landed  estate, 
which  devolved  to  the  Crown  on  the  annexation  of  Malta.  Such 
rents  amoimted  then  to  £620,  and  have  since  increased  to 
£1,239.  This  sum,  and  the  fees  paid  by  students  for  instruction 
and  examination,  amounting  to  about  £235  a  year,  are  applied 
towards  the  expenditure  on  University  Education." 

"  The  number  of  persons  receiving  University  education  is  at 
present  [in  1899]  79,  or  '05  per  cent,  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
population.  The  average  number  of  persons  educated  in  the 
University  annually  during  the  last  ten  years  was  114,  or  "07  per 
cent,  of  the  population." 

"  There  is  no  direct  connection  between  the  Roman  Catholic 
Episcopate  and  the  University  authorities,  but  the  wishes  of  His 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Rhodes,  Bishop  of  Malta,  are  met  to 
the  extent  that  changes  contemplated  in  the  ciuriculum  of  the 
Faculty  of  Theology  are  submitted  to  him  for  approval  before 
their  adoption;  and  the  Professors  occupying  cnairs  in  that 
Faculty,  as  well  as  the  Examiners,  are  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  Malta  after  communicating  with  His  Grace  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  that  the  Bishop  has  no  good  ground  for 
objecting  to  the  appointments." 

In  the  Report  for  1899  (presented  to  Parliament,  September, 
1900)  it  Is  stated  that  the  University  was  attended  during  the 
year  1898-9  by  97  students,  distributed  iis  follows : — 

Faculty  of  Literature  and  Scnenrii      -        -        -        -  20 

„        „  Medicine 17 

„        „  Law 8 

„        „  Theology 1 

Oourse  of  Pharmacy  -                -                         -        -  5 

Course  of  Notarial  Studies         -        -                -        -  4 

Special  Course  of  Veterinarjr  Scieucj                 -  16 

Special  Course  of  Mathematics 5 

IiTegular  Students  in  the  Faculty  of  Theology  -        -  14 
Irregular  Students  in  the  Faculty  of  Literature  and 

Science *       ...        -  4 

07 
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The  special  courses  in  Veterinary  Science  and  Mathematics 
have  been  just  added  to  the  University  cumculum.  A  vlvd 
voce  examination  has  been  introduced  into  the  matriculation 
test,  and  is  regarded  as  "  certain  to  be  productive  of  much  good, 
as  it  enables  the  examiners  to  propose  a  larger  range  of  questions 
and  to  cover  a  wider  field.  It  also  ensures  more  attentive 
reading,  more  thorough  preparation,  and  the  exercise  of  other 
faculties  besides  the  memory  on  the  part  of  the  candidates,  of 
whom,  in  1892,  21  qualified  to  enter  the  University."  The  latter 
has  recently  been  recognised  as  a  teaching  body  whose  graduates 
are  admissible  to  the  final  examinations  held  by  the  Conjoint 
Board  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  England,  and 
by  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  in  London. 

(2.)  The  Lyceum  and  Secondary  Schools. 

In  the  Report  for  1899  (published  September,  1900)  it  is  stated 
that  "the  simplification  of  programmes  of  study  of  the 
Lyceum  has  brought  the  standard  of  work  to  a  level  more  suit- 
able to  local  requirements  than  it  was  hitherto."  The  Oxford 
University  Local  Examinations  were  held  in  Malta  for  the  first 
time  in  1899,  and  it  is  now  under  consideration  whether 
the  Lyceum  programme  should  be  remodelled  in  order  to  meet 
more  nearly  the  requirements  of  the  Oxford  Local  Examination 
Delegfacy.  The  Lyceum  was  attended  in  1899  by  393  students, 
as  against  458  in  1899.  Of  these  316  were  regular  students 
receiving  instruction  in  the  obligatory  subjects ;  146  belonged  to 
the  higher  course  (91  classical  and  55  modem),  and  170  were  in 
the  lower  course.  Of  the  77  students  who  attended  voluntary 
classes,  only  28  were  artisans  in  the  night  drawing  school.  The 
class  for  marine  engineering  at  the  Lyceum  has  so  far  been  suc- 
cessful. It  was  attended  by  14  apprentices;  12  presented 
themselves  for  examination,  and  8  passed. 

The  secondary  school  for  boys  at  Gozo  is  stated  to  have 
improved  since  1898.  The  young  ladies'  secondary  school  in 
Valletta  was  attended  by  96  students  in  1899,  as  against  108 
in  1898.  "The  appointment  of  a  trained  and  experienced 
English  teacher  as  headmistress  in  the  young  ladies'  secondary 
school  is  a  step  that  is  expected  to  raise  the  standard  and  im- 
prove the  attendance  of  the  school." 

(3.)    Elementary  Education  in  1898-99. 

The  following  particulars  concerning  Elementary  Education  in 
Malta  in  1898  are  quoted  from  the  Annual  Colonial  Reports  on 
Malta,  No.  270,  C.  9498-4  and  No.  295,  Cd.  354-1,  published  in 
September  1899  and  1900  :— 

Elementary  Schools, 

The  elementary  schools,  formerly  called  primary  schools, 
together  with  the  Girls'  Secondary  Schools  in  Valletta  and  the 
Boys'  Secondary  School  in  Gozo,  had  formed  a  separate  Depart- 
ment up  to  1879,  when,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal 
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Commissioner,  tlie  late  Sir  Patrick  Keenan,  K.C.B.,  they  were 
merged  into  the  Education  Department.  But  it  having  lately 
been  established  that  the  elementary  schools,  numerous  as  they 
had  ^rown  to  be,  were  suftering  from  a  lack  of  supervision,  the 
Government  found  it  advisable  in  1H98  to  recognize  cleincnt^irv 
education  as  a  distinct  Department,  under  a  separate  responsible 
head,  leaving,  however,  the  other  schools  of  secondaty  instruction 
under  the  control  of  the  Rector  of  the  TJniversitv. 

In  taking  that  decisiA'c  stop  the  Government  was  guided  by 
independent  expert  opinion,  and  carried  into  effect  the  strong 
recommendations  of  the  Select  Committee  which  the  Legislative 
Council  had  appointed  in  1 897  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon 
the  re-ort'anization  of  the  Education  Department,  and  on  any 
reforms  that  might  be  introduced  for  the  oetter  working  of  that 
Department. 

The  intricate  question  of  education  in  Malta  was  thoroughly 
studied  in  all  its  bearings,  and  it  was  conclusively  proved  that 
the  hitherto  prevailing  system  of  elementarv  instruction  had 
failed  to  attain  the  object  in  view,  especially  in  the  attempt 
made  to  teach,  simultaneously,  English  and  Italian  to  Maltese 
pupils  at  a  very  tender  age,  both  those  tenguages  being 
widely  different  from,  and  equally  foreign  to,  their  own  native 
tongue. 

The  objectionable  practice  of  calling  upon  the  various  teachers 
to  help  in  conducting  the  annual  examinations  was  done  away 
with,  It  having  been  found  that  the  schools  were  suffering 
considerably  from  the  baneful  effects  of  cramming,  thereby 
failing  in  the  real  ends  of  a  sound  education.  That  unsatis- 
factory condition  has  now  been  remedied  by  salutary  reforms 
introduced  in  the  new  regulations  issued  with  a  view  to  place 
elementary  education  on  a  sounder  basis.  Under  these  regu- 
lations Maltese  only  is  now  being  taught  in  the  inferior 
standards,  whilst  in  the  next  two,  only  one  language,  either 
English  or  Italian,  at  the  choice  of  the  parents  or  guardians 
of  the  pupils,  is  to  be  allowed.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  in 
the  classes  where  it  has  been  considered  advisable  to  introduce 
this  salutary  reform,  95  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  attending  have 
chosen  EngUsh  as  their  primary  language  of  education,  an 
evident  proof  that  this  system  has  met  the  real  wants  of  the 
people. 

In  the  Report  for  1899  (published  September,  1900),  it  is 
stated  that  "  the  radical  changes  introtluceci  into  the  curriculum 
of  the  elementary  schools  ....  have  already  been 
productive  of  beneficial  results,  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
teaching  has  materially  improved.  The  annual  examinations 
carried  out  by  the  Inspector  and  the  Inspecting  Staff  clearly 
showed,  by  the  generally  satisfactory  results  obtamed,  that  the 
teachers  had,  as  a  rule,  done  their  best  to  perform  the  new  task 
imposed  upon  them  which  was  harder  tnan  in  the  previous 
years.      Tlie  number  of  passes  was,  under  the  circumstances, 
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lower,  the  »average  having  been  859  as  against  8G0  per  cent,  in 
the  preceding  year,  as  the  exammations  were  carried  out  in  as 
searching  a  manner  possible  with  a  view  to  guard  against 
cramming,  from  which  the  instruction  in  the  elementary  schools 
is  known  to  have  suttered  so  much  under  the  former  S3^stem." 

The  excellent  practice  of  extending  to  teachers  in  the 
elementary  schools  the  benefit  of  a  regidar  course  of  training  in 
England  was  revived  in  1898  by  sending  two  male  and  two 
female  students  to  English  Catholic  training  colleges,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  good  work  will,  with  the  hearty  and  cordial 
support  of  the  Council,  be  continued  if  possible  on  a  larger  scale, 
in  order  that  the  Government  might  be  enabled  to  gradually  fill 
up  vacancies  by  accomplished  teachers. 

The  number  of  elementary  schools  in  1898  was  as  follows: — 


1 

Malta. 

(lozo. 

Total. ' 

Day  Schools :  - 

• 

Boys      ...                     - 

29 

9 

38 

GirlH 

31 

9 

40 

Infant    -                      -           -           • 

4 

•> 

6 

Mixe<l  infants 

14 

14 

Drawing  (Iwys) 

5 

— 

5 

Drawing  (girls) 

4 

■- 

4 

AVood  carving  and  Modelling 

H 

-  - 

3 

Sunday  (secular  instruction) 

1 

20 

1 

91 

111 

Night  Schools: — 

Elementary  (boys) 

2.5 

31) 

Drawing  (boys) 

4 

— 

4 

29 

5 

34 

Grand  totals      - 

120 

2o 

145 

The  schools  in  1898  were  attended  by  10,768  children,  corre- 
sponding to  82'4  per  cent,  of  the  niunber  on  the  roll  on  the  1st 
September  1897,  which  is  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  the 
scholastic  year  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  62*1  per  cent,  of 
the  number  of  boys  attending  the  night  schools. 

The  result  of  the  annual  examinations  showed  that  the  general 
average  percentage  of  passes  was  860,  as  against  917  in  1895-96 
and  95-3  in  1896-97. 
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In  1890  the  day  classes  were  attended,  on  an  average,  by 
13,028  children,  and  the  night-schools  by  2,082— a  total  of  15,110. 

The  number  of  children  who  left  the  schools  during  1899 
was  4,440,  whilst  5,031  were  admitted  during  the  same  period, 
leaving  G,591  still  seeking  admission,  or  430  less  than  the  number 
for  whom  no  accommodation  could  be  provided  in  1898. 

The  new  school  at  Musta,  capable  of  accommodating  800 
children,  which  was  opened  in  August,  1898,  has  been  found  to 
answer  all  expoctaitions,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  school  in  course 
of  construction  at  Cospicua  will  likewise  meet  the  long  and 
greatly  felt  want  in  that  populous  centre.  But  these  schools  will 
not  meet  all  the  required  school  accommodation  in  the  Island,  and 
it  is  therefore  to  be  regretted  that  the  eftbrts  of  the  Government 
to  build  new  suitable  schools  in  other  imporUint  villages  have 
not  so  far  been  successful. 

The  question,  however,  of  the  supply  of  school  accommodation 
is  a  matter  of  gi*eat  importimce,  and  calls  for  all  the  more  atten- 
tion of  those  concerned  because  it  is  only  on  a  prompt  and 
satisfactory  solution  thereof  that  the  Government  can  adequately 
meet  the  ever  increasing  demand  for  admission  in  the  elementary 
schools. 

The  total  expenditure  in  1899  for  elementary  instruction  was 
14,636^.  4s.  9d,  or  19^.  4fZ.  for  each  pupil  attenaing  the  school. 

Of  the  above  total  11,97U.  \U.  SfL  were  personal  emoliunents, 
and  2,664i.  13.s.  6d.  other  charges,  including  rent,  minor  works, 
and  other  expenses  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools,  but 
exclusive  of  the  sums  which  have  been  laid  out  in  connection 
with  the  building  of  new  schools,  or  with  any  extensive  and 
xtraordinary  repairs  in  the  existing  ones. 

(4.)  Regulations  as  to  the  .Use  op  the  English  Language  in 

Malta. 

The  following  extracts  from  official  publications  refer  to  the 
above  subject. 

Writing  on  December  29, 1898,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  Governor  Sir  A.  J.  Lyon  Fremantle  observed  as  imder : 
(See  Return  287,  1899,  Malta,  Political  Condition.) 

The  Grovernment  has  with  much  difficulty  got  through  Committee  of 
Supply  on  the  Estimates  for  the  coming  year,  but  the  Council  has  only 
passed  one-fourth  of  the  money  required  for  Education,  viz.,  a  vote  on 
account  for  the  first  quarter  of  1899,  with  the  plainly  expressed  intention  of 
retaining  a  free  hand  as  to  the  recent  educational  reforms,  and  of  passing 
in  the  interval  an  Ordinance  rehabilitating  the  Italian  language.  The 
following  table,  however,  shows  very  clearly  that  the  parents  of  the  poorer 
children  are  overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  the  opfK)8ite  (or  Government) 
|X)licy, 
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From  the  "Daily  Malta  Chronulk,''  l)eceinl»tn-  -lA,  18D8. 

Table  showing  the  Number  of  Guardians  who  have  chasen  En(;lish  or 
Italian  for  their  Children  who  are  attending  the  Second  Class 
Inferior  Section,  of  the  Public  Elementary  Schools. 


For  Englinh. 

Per- 

For  Italian. 

Per- 

School. 

Total. 

centage 
for 

Total. 

centage 

foT 

Boyft. 

Girl«. 
01 

English. 

Boys. 

GutIm. 

7 

11 

Italian. 

VaUette  Model 

78 

189 

92-6 

4 

7-4 

School. 

■ 

Valletta  Strada 

-_ 

24 

24 

85-7 

0 

4 

4 

14-3 

Zecca. 

Floriana 

2o 

82 

57 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0  0 

Vittoriofta .    - 

25 

53 

78 

100 

0 

0 

0 

00 

Cospicaa 

40 

42 

82 

98-8 

1 

0 

1 

1-2 

Senglea  - 

28 

47 

75 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0-0 

Sliema  - 

59 

47 

106 

96-3 

1 

8 

4 

3-7 

Hamnin 

28 

27 

.55 

100 

0 

0 

0 

00 

Misida  - 

22 

10 

32 

100 

0 

0 

0 

00 

Notabile 

26* 

Zebbag  - 

2 

28 

25 

100 

0 

0 

0  0 

Siggieni 

n 

15 

28 

96-5 

I 

1 

8-5 

IWrchircani    - 

5S* 

Lia 

21 

26 

47 

100 

0 

0 

0-0 

MiiMta    - 

17 

22 

89 

92-8 

8 

8 

7-2 

(largur  - 

0 

""9 

9 

100 

0 

0 

0-0 

Cunni    • 

17 

as 

.V) 

100 

0 

0 

oo 

Luca 

3 

18 

16 

88-9 

2 

2 

111 

Tarxien 

80 

26 

m 

100 

0 

0 

0  0 

Crendi   - 

4* 

Gudia    - 

0 

7 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0-0 

Axiak    - 

7 

10 

17 

85 

3 

0 

8 

15 

Uozo,  Victoria 

22 

12 

84 

79 

2 

7 

9 

21 

*  No  other  returns  have  been  receive*!. 

N.B.— Casals  Dingli,  Naxaro,  Mellieha,  Zurrico,  Chircop,  MicaWba,  Zeiton, 
and  Zabbar  have  sent  no  returns. 

The  Gozo  villages  have  sent  no  returns. 

The  language   question  was  discussed  at  a  meeting  of   tho^ 
Council  of  Government  of  Malta,  April  6,  1899,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  Chief  Secretary  delivered  a  speech  from  which  the 
following  extracts  are  taken.    {Hee  Return  287,  July  21,  1899, 
pp.  30  ffi) 

A  dozen  years  ago,  Sir,  I  wa«,  I  admit,  of  opinion  that  the  time  had  not 
yet  come  for  the  substitution  of  English  for  Italian  in  the  courts,  nor  am  I 
of  opinion  that  it  should  take  place  now,  but  I  rejoice  that  it  is  to  take 
place  some  little  more  than  a  cfozen  years  hence.  The  policy  of  the  British 
Empire  as  a  colonising  power  has  not,  as  a  rule,  been  to  pi-ess  the  adoption 
of  tne  English  language  until  the  same  had  been  adopted  by  a  very  lar^re 
section  of  the  population.  Ten  years  ago  the  number  of  educated  people 
who  spoke  Italian  rather  than  English  was  considerably  more  important 
than  it  is  at  present.  The  change  within  the  course  of  these  twelve  years 
has  been  due  in  great  measure  to  that  admirable  institution,  known  as  the 
English  College  of  St.  Julian's.  I  was  in  my  earliest  days  one  of  those  who 
used  the  little  influence  in  my  i)ower  at  the  time  to  encourage  the  starting 
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of  that  college  in  these  Islands.  I  wa8  then  confident  that  when  the  genera- 
tion there  educated  would  grow  up  among  the  manhood  of  this  country, 
the  day  of  the  domination  of  the  foreign  Italian  language  as  the  langua^ 
of  education  would  be  over.  No  one  who  is  anxious  that  the  people  of  this 
country,  that  the  educated  classes  as  well  as  the  uneducated  classes,  should 
take  their  place  as  a  European  Colony  in  this  great  British  Empire— need 
ever  hesitate  to  declare  nis  anxiety  that  we  should  henceforth  be  as 
thoroughly  British  as  possible  in  speech  and  in  thought  as  well  as  in  fact. 
I  re^et  that  the  hastening  of  that  happy  day  should  cause  imnecessary 
anxiety  or  distress  to  that  small  privileged  class  whose  position,  prospects, 
and  daily  bread  may  seem  to  depend  upon  the  anomalous  supremacy  of  the 
Italian  language  in  the  Courts  of  Law.  The  supremacy  of  that  language  in 
the  Courts  of  Law  is  logically  inexcusable.  The  langua^  of  the  people  of 
this  countnr  is  the  Maltese,  and  the  language  of  the  Empure  is  Engush.  The 
language  of  education  in  Malta  for  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  the 
English  language.  The  language  of  quad  education  has  for  about  the  same 
penod  been  the  Italian  language.  And  if  historically  we  go  back  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  some  three  hundred  years  ago,  we  shall 
find  that  there  was  very  little,  if  any,  education  in  this  country,  and  what 
there  was  in  the  way  of  education  was  based  upon  Latin  as  the  language  of 
education.  It  is  positive  that,  when  the  Order  of  St.  John  became  sovereign 
in  Malta  there  were  not  three  hundred  persons  in  this  Island  who  could 
speak  any  sort  of  Italian ;  and  there  were  not  ten  who  could  ever  speak  a  dialect 
of  Italian  which  to-day  would  he  intelligible  in  Rome.  The  official  laimia^e 
of  the  Order  composed  of  Knights  of  many  languages  was  inevitablv  Latm, 
as  may  be  seen  from  a  nenisal  of  the  minutes  of  their  Executive  Coimcil. 
The  language  of  the  early  legislation  of  the  Knights  was  also  Latin.  The 
lan^age  of  our  comets  and  of  the  deeds  drawn  up  ny  our  notarien  was  Latin. 
Latin  was  till  recently  the  universal  language  of  education.  The  people  of 
this  coimtry  by  descent  were  no  moi*e  Italian  than  the  people  of  Great 
Britain.  In  fact,  in  my  opinion,  the  Italian,  and  even  the  Latin  races  in 
general,  are  more  foreign  to  the  i^ople  of  Malta  than  is  the  Maltese  race  to 
siome  important  sections  of  the  English  race,  I  refer  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Cornwall,  South  Wales,  Cumberland,  and  the  Scotch  Islands,  where  Phoeni- 
cian Colonies  were  established.  But  the  complaint  against  immigration 
into  Malta  of  a  small  professional  class  from  the  neighbouring  peninsular 
ought  to  have  been  made,  not  hundreds  of  years  ago,  but  in  the  fatter  days 
of  the  last  century,  in  the  days  of  the  decadence  of  the  Order  of  St  John, 
when  that  Order  allowed  that  magnificent  patrimony  of  a  Latin  and  uni- 
versal education  to  be  supplanted,  not  by  the  high  sounding  Italian  of  Rome 
or  the  pure  tongue  of  Tuscany,  but  by  a  peculiar  dialect  of  Sicily.  It  was 
then  that  a  certain  class  of  immigrants  came  here  to  oust  the  real  Maltese 
from  taking  their  legitimate  place  in  the  legal  profession,  that  place  which 
should  have  been  protected  in  their  interests  by  the  promises  of  tne  Knights. 
We  should  be  proud  of  such  names  as  Sciberras  and  other  real  Maltese 
names.  Was  it  right  that  real  Maltese  should  he  ousted  by  a  small  knot 
of  immigmnts  who  displaced  the  local  language  as  well  as  the  real  language 
of  education,  Latin,  and  what  was  more  unjust,  the  newcomers  succeeded 
in  passing  laws  to  uphold  a  privileged  position,  which  has  since  been  main- 
tained to  the  detriment  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  tiis 
counti-y  ?  I  hone  it  will  be  recognised  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the  people  of 
this  country,  tnat  if  a  foreign  language  is  to  have  a  privileged  position  that 
language  should  be  the  language  of  the  Empire — ^tnat  great  Anglo-Saxon 
tongue  which  already  represents  three-quarters  of  the  correspondence  tliat 
passes  through  the  post  offices  of  the  whole  world,  that  tongue  which  is 
rapidly  being  adopted  from  America  to  Japan,  that  tonfue  which  every 
otner  nation  already  aspires  to  adopt  when  an  etdditional  language  can  m 
added  to  its  educational  system.  Nevertheless,  to-day  scrnie  hon.  members 
here  present  say  that  the  people  of  Malta  are  against  the  steps  taken  to 
gradually  establish  the  English  language.  I  do  not  agree  with  tnis  assump- 
tion. I  am  confident  that  the  people  as  a  whole  (minus  2j  per  cent  the 
minority  that  know  Italian),  I  believe  that  the  Maltese  people  are  absolutely 
passive ;  because  they  understand  that  they  must  educate  th.eir  duldreo, 
that  English  will  help  them  the  better  to  earn  their  bread,  and  the  pmie 
of  Malta  also  know  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  compel  the  mi-ictttv 
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of  childi-eii  to  try  simultaneoiwly  to  learn  two  languages ;  and  if  the 
attempted  compulsion  is  not  ridiculous  and  imi)ossiDle,  the  effect  is  so 
troublesome  that  human  nature  will  not  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  learning 
what  is  not  worth  the  time.  It  is  the  common  opinion  of  at  least  90  per 
cent,  of  the  fathers  of  the  children  now  in  public  schools  that  the  time 
necessary  to  attempt  to  learn  Italian  is  time  wasted  under  the  present  con- 
ditions of  the  struggle  for  existence. 

In  a  Despatch  dated  April  28, 1899,  Mr.  Chamberlain  wrote  as 
follows  to  Governor  Sir  F.  W.  Grenfell.  {See  Return  287,  July  21, 
1899,  p.  33.) 

I  request  that  you  will  inform  the  Elected  Members'that  I  have  read  their 
protest^  but  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  reverse  the  policy  embodied  in  the 
Order  m  Ck)uncil  which  provides  that  in  a  Britisli  Colony  legal  proceedings 
to  which  Englishmen  are  [parties  shall  not  be  conducted  in  a  language  they 
do  not  understand. 

With  regard  to  the  announcement  which  has  been  made  in  the  Proclama- 
tion of  22nd  March  that  the  English  language  will  be  su^tituted  for  the 
Italian  as  the  language  of  the  Courts  of  Law  at  the  expiration  of  15  years, 
you  should  inform  the  Elected  Members  I  entirely  dissent  from], the  view 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  at  any  time  given  pledges  that  imder 
any  circumstances  the  Italian  language  would  always  be  recognis^  as  the 
oflicial  language  in  the  Courts  of  Law  •  that  after  most  careful  considemtion 
of  the  whole  question  I  had  come  to  tne  conclusion,  in  view  of  the  spread  of 
the  English  languaj^,  and  the  desire  of  the  inhabitantn  of  Malta  to  learn  it 
and  to  have  their  children  instructed  in  it,  as  shown  by  the  education  returns, 
that  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  in  the  near  future  the  English 
language  would  be  understood  by  a  large  and  increasing  majority  of  the 
population  ;  that  I  was  of  opinion  under  these  circumstances  tnat  the  time 
nad  come  for  such  an  announcement  to  be  published,  it  being,  in  my 
judgment,  the  duty  of  Her  Majesty's  Grovemment  to  take  care  that  those 
whose  interests  might  be  affected  should  know  that  the  change  was 
impending,  and  should  have  ample  time  to  prepare  themselves  for  it :  you 
should  add  that  it  appeared  to  me  that  a  penod  of  15  years  was  ample  for 
such  notice,  and  that  I  hope  that  when  the  time  comes  for  giving  effect  to 
the  chan^  it  will  be  carried  out  with  the  approval  of  the  rareat  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Island,  and  that  in  the  meantime  a  mssolution  of  the 
Council  or  a  plebiscite  seems  to  me  entirely  unnecessary  in  respect  of  a 
change  contemplated  at  so  distant  a  date. 

In  the  course  of  an  answer  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
December  10,  1900,  Mr.  Chamberlain  (Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies)  said : — 

At  the  expiration  of  15  years  from  March  22,  1899,  the  English  language 
will  be  substituted  for  Italian  in  the  Courts,  and  it  is  believed  that,  as  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  Maltese  now  imderstand  Italian,  and  as,  having 
been  given  the  option  of  having  Italian  or  Enj^lish  taught  to  their  children 
in  the  public  elementarjr  schools,  no  less  than  from  85  to  100  per  cent,  of  the 
parents  and  guardians  in  Malta  and  79  per  cent,  in  Gozo  have  decided  in 
favour  of  English,  it  will  be  a  great  advantage  and  convenience  to  the 
majority  of  the  population  14  years  hence  that  this  change  should  be  made. 
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(5).  Expenditure  on   Univeksity,   Secondary,   and  Technual 

Education  in  1899.* 

Tlie  expenditure  incurred  in  1899  in  respect  to  University, 
Secondary',  and  Technical  Education,  was  as  follows : — 


University 

Matriculation  Examinations 

» 

Lyceum  

Secondary  Schools  (Malta  and  Gozo) 
Technical  and  Manual  School  • 


Totel 


£  8.  d. 

3,378  2  4 

78  6  0 

3,176  2  7 

547  10  1 

199  1  4 

£7,379  2  4 


*  From  the  Annual  Colonial  lleport  on  Malta,  No.  295,  Cd.  354-1  (1900). 


